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TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


COMMITTEE  ON  SUPPLIES. 

Boston,  March,  1903. 
To  the  School  Committee : 

The  Committee  on  Supplies  present  the  following  report 
for  the  financial  year  beginning  February  1,  1902,  and  end- 
ing January  31,  1903. 

The  amount  appropriated  by  the  School  Board  at  the 
beginning  of  the  financial  year  for  the  requirements  of  this 
department  was  made  up  as  follows : 

Fuel  and  light $120,000  00 

Supplies  and  incidentalB 214,000  00 

Total $834,000  00 

The  expenditures  for  the  year  have  been  as  follows : 

*'  Supplies  and  Incidentals ''  : 

Text-books $49,067  28 

Writing-books 5,777  73 

Drawing-books 6,9SS  02 

Reference-books 2,209  60 

Record-books 485  59 

Books  for  supplementary  reading  .  10,29S  10 

$74,777  17 

Stationery,  including  postage  $23,122  25 

Drawing  materials S,679  79 

Blackboard  materials 519  86 

Manual  training  supplies         ....  13,004  85 

Sewing  materials 850  55 

Expenses  for  music : 

Pianos 4,370  00 

Tuning  and  care  of  pianos   ....  1,210  00 

Covers  and  repairs 128  25 

Kindergarten  supplies,  and  services  of  maids 

($4,484.90)     .                          .       '.         .  6,275  96 
Philosophical,  chemical,  and  mathematical 

apparatus  and  supplies       ....  10,400  19 

CarHed  forward $68,061  70     $74,777  17 
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Brought  forward 

Globes,  maps,  and  charts        .... 
Typewriters  and  supplies        .... 
Supplies  for  vacation  schools 
Supplies  for  educational  centres     . 

Diplomas 

Annual  school  festival 

Military  drill;  arms,  lunch  for  regiment,  etc.. 

School  census 

Tuition  paid  town  of  Brookline 
Tuition  paid  Massachusetts  cities  and  towns 
for  Boston  wards 


$68,061  70 

$74,777  17 

1,410  94 

2,275  04 

1,347  90 

90  40 

$2,734  00 
2,954  02 
2,440  53 

$1,600  00 
1,935  80 

5,055  43 


Car  and  ferry  tickets  (refunded  by  State,  $2,478.34) 


Janitors^  and  other  supplies    . 
Removing  ashes  and  snow 
New  flags  and  repairing  of  old 

Reports  of  proceedings.  School  Committee 

Carriage-hire 

Refreshments,  School  Committee  . 


Printing  and  stock 

Dedication  High  Schools,  etc. 

Cost  of  work  for  delivering  supplies,  includ 

ing  salaries,  expenses  of  teaming,  etc. 
Horse  and  carriage  expenses  . 
Express  and  cartage        .... 
Extra  labor  and  clerk-hire 

Advertising 

District  telegraph  and  telephone    . 

Washing  towels 

Wrapping  paper  and  twine 

Case  for  Schoolhouse  Custodian     . 


Engrossing  memorials  and  resolutions,  Sarah  L.  Arnold, 


D. 


Moses  Merrill,  Robert  Swan,  Horatio 

Henry  Hitchings 

Travelling  expenses: 
Superintendent  and  Supervisors 
Principal,  Normal  School    . 
Schoolhouse  Custodian 
Board  and  travelling  expenses,  teachers  of 
special  classes    •        .        .        .      ^. 


Incidental  expenses,  lectures  Evening  Schools 


$8,448  41 

1,739  00 

199  26 

$781  19 

94  50 

698  75 

$11,774  85 
56  48 

7,480  00 
108  50 
297  82 
952  18 
516  19 
363  00 
424  9A 
103  23 
18  00 


Newton,  and 


$301  92 
63  00 
42  00 

201  68 


73,194  98 


8,128  55 


8,591  23 
3,415  87 


10,386  67 


1,674  44 


22,095  23 
42  50 


608  60 
398  00 


Total  for  supplies  and  incidentals $203,213  24 

Carried  forward        .        .        .     • $203,213  24 
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Brought  fonoard $208,213  24 

*^ Fuel  and  Light'': 

Fuel $73,478^84 

Electric  power 2,912  12 

Gas  and  electric  lighting  ....  20,008  65 

Total  for  fuel  and  light 96,394  61 

Gross  expenditures  for  schools,  under  the  charge  of  the 

Committee  on  Supplies $299,607  85 

Gross  expenditures  as  above $299,607  85 

Less  the  following  credits: 

Sale  of  books  and  supplies, 

High  Schools $159  10 

Grammar  Schools 204  85 

Primary  Schools 168  32 

Evening  Schools 59  65 

Refunded  by  State  on  account  of  travelling 
expenses  of  pupils,  Horace  Mann  School  .  2,478  34 

3,069  66 

Net  expenditures $296,538  19 


The  income  collected  during  the  year  consisted  of  pay- 
ments for  lost  or  injured  books,  and  the  amount  received 
from  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  refunded  for  travelling  ex- 
penses of  pupils  in  the  Horace  Mann  Scliool. 

The  net  amount  expended  shows  an  increase  of  $27,232.99 
in  supplies  and  incidentals,  and  a  decrease  of  $10,243.17  in 
fuel  and  light — a  net  increase,  as  compared  with  the  cost 
for  the  previous  year,  of  $16,989.82. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  different 
grades  of  schools  was  94.871.  The  average  cost  of  this 
department  per  pupil  for  books,  supplies,  and  incidentals  was 
$2.11,  and  for  fuel  and  light  was  $1.02 — a  total  cost  per 
pupil  of  $3.13. 

The  value  of  the  stock  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  year 
amounted  to  $20,232.20,  a  reduction  of  $581.18  a8  com- 
pared with  the  value  of  the  stock  on  hand  January  1,  1902. 
The  schools  were  supplied  with  the  materials  represented 
by  this  reduction,  in  addition  to  those  purchased  throughout 
the  year,  as  indicated  by  the  expenses. 
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The  total  amount  expended  for  books,  drawing  materials, 
and  stationery  during  the  year  was  $106,579.21,  deducting 
$591.32,  the  income  received,  it  leaves  $105,987.89  as  the 
net  amount  expended  for  these  items,  an  increase  over  the 
previous  year  of  $11,258.98.  Dividing  the  net  amount  spent 
by  the  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  different 
grades  of  schools,  it  makes  the  cost  for  each  pupil  $1.12,  an 
increase  of  eight  cents  per  pupil  for  the  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  net  cost  incurred  annually 
by  the  School  Committee  for  books,  drawing  materials,  and 
stationery  since  1873-74,  a  period  of  thirty  years : 


1873-74 

$67,937  47 

1889-90 

$50,182  82 

1874-75 

78,181  67 

1890-91       . 

62,988  28 

1875-76 

72,372  85 

1891-92         / 
(9  months)  ) 

50,201  01 

1876-77 

76,629  76 

1877-78 

61,057  13 

1892-93 

47,723  15 

1878-79 

63,473  78 

1893-94 

42,116  13 

1879-80 

76,621  67 

1894-95 

63,856  82 

1880-81 

21,003  26 

1896-96 

66,014  08 

1881-82 

7,569  57 

1896-97 

77,784  66 

1882-83 

15,309  74 

1897-98 

72,093  34 

1883-84 

14,107  76 

1898-99 

77,476  43 

1884-86 

80,779  82 

1899-00 

80,707  78 

1885-86 

58,760  77 

1900-01 

85,368  28 

1886-87 

42,890  13 

1901-02 

94,728  91 

1887-88 

43,721  29 

1902-03 

105,987  89 

1888-89 

46,087  64 

The  total  net  expense  incurred  by  the  School  Committee 
for  books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery  for  the  past 
nineteen  years,  during  which  time  the  city  has  been  obliged 
by  law  to  loan  books  and  furnish  supplies  to  all  pupils, 
amounted  to  $1,228,469.03,  an  average  each  year  of 
$64,656.26.  The  average  yearly  number  of  pupils  covering 
the  same  period  was  73,896,  making  an  average  annual  cost 
of  eighty-seven  cents  per  pupil  for  these  items. 

As  a  partial  offset  to  this  charge  the  city  owns  about 
650,000  text-books  in  the  schools,  whiiih  at  a  low  valuation 
will  be  worth  $125,000  for  further  school  use. 
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For  thirteen  years  previous  to  1884,  when  the  city  sup- 
plied only  necessitous  pupils  with  books  and  materials,  the 
cost  for  these  items  averaged  $48,921.39  each  year.  The 
average  number  of  pupils  was  50,351,  making  an  annual 
average  cost  per  pupil  of  ninety-seven  cents. 

By  comparison  the  cost  to  the  city  per  pupil  under  the 
free  text-book  law  has  not  increased,  but  on  the  contrary 
shows  a  decrease  of  about  ten  per  cent,  and  the  parents  of 
the  pupils  have  been  benefited  to  the  extent  of  more  than 
half  a  million  dollars  by  being  relieved  of  the  cost  of  books 
and  supplies. 

From  a  financial  point  of  view  the  free  text-book  law,  as 
carried  on  by  this  committee  with  the  assistance  of  the 
teachers,  is  a  gratifying  success,  and  much  of  the  credit  is 
due  the  teachers  for  their  care  and  economical  use  of 
material. 

For  the  financial  year  ending  January  31,  1903,  the 
Committee  on  Supplies  were  favored  by  the  School  Com- 
mittee with  a  much  larger  appropriation  than  usual  for 
books  and  supplies,  and  consequently  they  voted  to  allow 
each  principal  of  a  grammar  school  district  an  appropriation 
at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  cents  for  each  pupil  in  the  gram- 
mar grades,  to  be  expended  for  either  supplementary  reading, 
reference  books,  or  maps,  any  or  all,  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  district. 

The  amount  needed  to  carry  out  this  action  was  about 
$11,000,  and,  distributed  over  the  entire  city,  added  much 
to  the  value  of  the  school  equipment,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  text-books  and  supplies. 

The  expense  incurred  for  supplementary  reading  was 
$10,298.10,  in  comparison  with  $7,346.20  for  the  previous 
year,  and  was  nearly  double  the  average  cost  for  the  six 
years  preceding. 

The  plan  now  in  operation  for  the  past  few  years,  of  allot- 
ing  to  the  schools  their  share  of  the  money  available  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  pupils,  gives  general  satisfaction,  partly 
because  all  are  supplied  on  the  same  basis ;  and  the  oppor- 
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tunity  to  secure  reference  books  and  maps,  also,  allows  a 
wider  range  of  choice.  In  some  cases  the  principals  feel  that 
the  stock  of  supplementary  reading  already  is  as  large  as  can 
be  used  to  advantage,  and  the  privilege  of  expending  their 
allowance  for  other  and  more  pressing  needs  is  appreciated. 

Over  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  cost  for  books  (excluding 
writing-books,  drawing-books,  and  record-books)  was  ex- 
pended the  past  year  for  supplementary  reading,  certainly  as 
large  a  proportion  as  would  seem  to  be  desirable,  especially 
when  the  list  of  authorized  text-books  has  been  added  to  so 
largely  within  the  past  five  years. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  commercial  course  into  the 
high  schools,  requests  for  supplementary  reading  have  dimin- 
ished somewhat  in  these  schools. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  throughout  the  scliools  for 
stereopticons  and  neostyles,  owing  partly  to  many  of  the 
schools  now  being  well  supplied  with  collateral  reading ;  and 
althougli  this  committee  believe  that  the  stereopticon  is 
valuable,  esi^ecially  in  the  study  of  geography,  and  the  neo- 
style  desirable  for  general  purposes,  these  articles  can  only 
be  supplied  gradually  and  as  the  appropriation  will  permit. 


The  cost  for  stationery  and  drawing  materials  purchased 
for  the  year  was  f31,802.04.  Under  this  head  is  charged 
the  cost  incurred  for  postage  by  the  entire  School  Depart- 
ment, amounting  the  past  year  to  $1,130. 

Among  the  larger  items  under  drawing  materials  was  the 
purchase  of  150  sets  of  drawing  instruments,  at  an  expense 
of  $577.50,  used  princii^ally  in  the  evening  drawmg  schools. 

During  the  past  ten  years  the  use  of  slates  and  slate 
pencils  has  been  discontinued,  and  paper  and  lead  pencils 
substituted.  This  one  change  has  added  about  20  per 
cent,  to  the  cost  of  stationery,  and  for  the  purpose,  130,780 
blocks  weighing  one  pound  each  (amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  over  sixty-five  tons),  at  an   average  cost  of  three  cents 
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each,  were   sent   to    the  schools   last   year   principally   for 
arithmetic  work 

In  the  early  part  of  each  financial  year,  bids  are  requested 
from  the  largest  paper  dealers  in  the  city  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year's  supply  of  stationery,  and  last  year  seven 
firms  submitted  bids  for  the  following-named  material : 

5,050  reams  note,  letter,  and  examination  (cap)  paper. 
7,000  reams  ruled  paper  for  use  in  primary  schools. 
152,000  forty-page  blank  writing-books. 
75,000  blank  spelling-books. 
1,800  blank  books  for  bookkeeping. 

190  reams  journal  and  ledger  paper. 
10,000  packages  Parker's  commercial  blotting  paper. 
1,000  reams  map  drawing  paper. 

These  supplies  called  for  more  than  sixty  tons  of  paper. 

The  contract  was  awarded  to  Carter,  Rice,  &  Company 
Corporation,  their  bid  of  $7,737.50  for  the  entire  lot,  being 
the  lowest  one  received. 


Tlie  cost  for  manual  training  supplies  for  the  wood- 
working and  cookery  schools  amounted  to  $13,004.85,  an 
increase  over  the  previous  year  of  $3,016.13. 

For  tlie  past  few  years  the  cost  for  manual  training  has 
been  growing  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty  per  cent,  each  year. 

The  cost  for  lumber  the  past  year  was  $4,460.79,  and  the 
sharpening  and  renewing  of  tools  amounted  to  $2,652.35, 
—  a  total  of  $7,113.14. 

New  wood-working  classes  were  established  the  past  year 
in  the  Lewis,  Minot,  and  Roger  Wolcott  Schools,  the  tools 
for  which  cost  $914.86. 

The  teacher  of  each  cookery  school  is  allowed  from  $10  to 
$12  each  school  month  for  tlie  purchase  of  perishable  supplies. 

Each  teacher  is  allowed  also  about  $3  per  month  to  be 
expended  for  washing  the  floors  of  the  school  kitchens. 

The  total  of  these  two  items,  including  kitchen  utensils, 
amounted  to  $4,219.67. 

The  introduction  of  cookery  lessons  into  the  evening  school 
course  added  somewhat  to  the  expense  for  the  year. 
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The  cost  for  apparatus  and  supplies,  in  connection  with 
chemistry  and  physics,  amounted  to  $10,400.19,  as  compared 
with  an  average  cost  for  the  two  years  preceding  of  $5,665.99. 
This  increase  was  caused  principally  by  the  more  extensive 
laboratories  in  the  modern  high  school  buildings  which  call 
for  a  corresponding  outlay  for  apparatus  and  supplies. 


Fourteen  pianos  were  purchased  during  the  year  at  an 
expense  of  $4,370,  and  sent  to  the  following-named  schools: 

South  Boston  High,  Chickering  grand $270  00 

Dorchester  High               "                ** 450  00 

West  Roxbury  High         "                ** 450  00 

Roger  Wolcott  Grammar"                *' 450  00 

Hancock  Grammar,  Miller  grand 450  00 

Chapman  Grammar      **          ** 450  00 

Lewis  Grammar            **          ** 450  00 

Bigelow  Grammar        "          ** 450  00 

Eliot  Grammar,  Steinertone  grand 450  00 

Winship  Primary,  Miller  upright 225  00 

Wyman  Kindergarten,  Miller  square 70  00 

StephenM.  Weld  Kindergarten,  Miller  square        ...  7000 

Sumner    street,  Dorchester,  Kindergarten,  Miller  square  75  00 

Beech-street  Kindergarten,  Chickering  s<iuare        ...  60  00 

Total  of  fourteen  pianos,  costing     .         .  .         .       $4,370  00 

f  -^— 

Some  of  the  instruments  now  in  the  schools  are  old  and 
not  up  to  date,  and  should  be  replaced  within  a  very  few 
years,  and  this  the  committee  intend  to  do  gradually,  as  the 
appropriation  will  permit. 

The  224  pianos  belonging  to  the  city,  and  in  use  in  the 
schools,  represent  a  cost  of  about  $63,000.  In  addition  there 
are  32  pianos  in  use,  owned  by  private  individuals. 

The  total  amount  expended  for  instruments,  repairs, 
covers,  and  tuning,  during  the  year  was  #5,708.26. 


The  expenses  of  the  annual  festival  were  as  follows : 

Rent  of  Mechanics  Hall 1281  00 

Flowers  (3,515  bouquets) l,40r>  00 

C  >llation 892  00 

Transportation 194  97 

Music 78  00 

Decorations 25  00 

Sundry  small  items 77  05 

Total  cost $2,954  02 
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Among  the  items  in  the  appropriation  bill  was  one  of 
14,000  for  installing  a  telephone  service  between  the  high 
and  grammar  schools  and  the  School  Committee  Rooms. 

Your  committee  gave  the  matter  careful  consideration,  and 
as  it  involved  an  annual  expenditure  of  nearly  $4,000  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  ask  an  individual  expression  of  opinion 
from  the  members  of  the  Board. 

A  majority  of  those  who  replied  were  in  favor  of  postpon- 
ing action  until  the  financial  outlook  was  more  favorable, 
and  this  committee  concurred  in  that  opinion. 


In  connection  with  a  general  investigation  of  the  city's 
finances  during  the  year  under  the  direction  of  His  Honor 
the  Mayor,  some  criticism  was  offered  by  the  accountant, 
Mr.  Harvey  S.  Chase,  in  his  report  submitted  to  the  City 
Government,  upon  the  cost  of  supplying  the  schools. 

We  quote  from  Mr.  Chase's  report  embodied  in  the 
oflBcial  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen:  "A  saving  of 
one-third  of  the  supplies  now  issued  should  be  made.  The 
increase  of  these  items  by  150  per  cent,  in  the  last  ten  years, 
and  by  50  to  100  per  cent,  more  per  pupil  than  was  the  case 
ten  years  ago,  is  sufficient  evidence  that  proper  economy  in 
these  particulars  is  not  being  exercised  in  many  of  the 
schools  at  present." 

In  City  Document  No.  62,  containing  Mr.  Chase's  re- 
port, the  statement  made  above  seems  to  have  undergone 
a  modification  and  reads  as  follows:  "A  saving  of  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the -supplies  now  Lssued  should  be 
made.  The  increase  of  these  items  by  50  per  cent,  to  over 
200  per  cent,  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  by  50  to  100  per 
cent,  more  per  pupil  than  was  the  case  ten  years  ago,  may  be 
considered  sufficient  evidence  that  proper  economy  in  these 
particulars  is  not  being  exercised  in  many  of  the  schools  at 
present." 

While  the  different  items  of  expense  may  increase  or 
decrease  in  percentage,  the  increase  in  the  cost  per  pupil 
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should  be  figured  more  closely  than  from  50  to  100  per  cent. 
In  1892-93  the  cost  per  pupil  for  supplies  and  incidentals 
was  $1.32,  while  in  1901-02  the  cost  was  $1.89,  an  increase 
of  43  per  cent,  and  not  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  as  stated. 
No  report  upon  increase  in  expenditures  can  fairly  be  made 
unless  it  is  based  upon  a  more  exact  statement  of  per- 
centage. 

Supplies  and  incidentals  might  be  divided  into  three  quar- 
ters supplies  and  one  quarter  incidentals. 

Under  incidentals,  about  $50,000  were  expended  the  past 
year,  as  follows : 

ABOUT 

Reports    of  School    Committee    meetings,    printing,    and 

advertising $13,000  00 

Employees  in  supply-room,  services  of  maids  in  Kindergar- 
tens, and  extra  clerk-hire 13,000  00 

Town  of  Brookline,  and  other  cities  and  towns  for  tuition,  7,000  00 
Car  and  ferry  tickets,  cost  refunded  by  State  and  appears 

in  income 3,000  00 

Annual  festival 3,000  00 

School  census,  removing  ashes,  and  otber  expenses      .        .  11,000  00 

$50,000  00 


Some  of  these  are  cliarges  which  must  be  met  and  are  in- 
capable of  reduction. 

Under  the  head  of  supplies,  $150,000  in  round  numbers 
were  expended  the  past  year  for  materials  used  by  about 
100,000  persons,  pupils,  instructors,  janitors,  and  other  em- 
ployees, an  average  of  $1.50  for  each  person. 

Any  person  looking  into  the  matter  impartially  doubtless 
would  decide  that  no  very  great  reduction  could  be  made 
and  still  give  the  schools  proper  material. 

Cliangt»s  in  text-books  when  ordered  by  the  School  Board 
must  be  made,  and  the  expense  the  past  year  for  the  changes 
in  geographies  and  music  readei*s  cost  about  ten  per  cent,  of 
the  total  outlay. 

Books  were  loaned  and  supplies  furnished  to  94,871  pupils 
in  accordance  with  law,  and  in  addition  the  schools  were 
furnished  with  permanent  material  including  maps,  globes, 
guns,  swords,  typewriters,  apparatus,  stereopticons,  fittings 
for  school  kitchens,  tools  for  manual  training  classes,  etc. 
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As  an  additional  illustration  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
average  pupil  in  the  high  schpols  requires  twenty-five  text- 
books alone  to  carry  out  the  course  of  study. 

Considering  the  quantity  and  variety  of  material  con- 
stantly being  required,  the  wear  and  tear  of  books,  and  the 
fact  that  many  supplies  are  of  a  perishable  nature,  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  per  year  for  each  pupil  about  (three  quarters 
of  a  cent  each  day),  cannot  seem  an  extravagant  amount. 

The  following  letter  was  issued  in  reply  to  the  criticism  : 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

From  the  report  submitted  to  His  Honor  the  Mayor,  concerning  the 
expenditures  for  public  schools  by  Mr.  Harvey  S.  Chase,  the  expert 
accountant,  the  following  recommendation  occurs,  if  read  correctly  : 
"A  saving  of  one-third  of  the  supplies  now  issued  should  be  made.^' 

In  connection  with  this  statement  the  following  extract  from  the 
annual  report  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies  of  the  School  Committee, 
presented  last  year,  may  be  interesting: 

According  to  the  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  just  issued, 
the  pupils  attending  the  Boston  Public  Schools  are  furnished  with  mate- 
rial under  the  head  of  supplies  and  incidentals  at  less  cost  than  are  the 
children  in  the  remaining  cities  and  towns.  The  number  of  pupils 
attending  the  public  schools  throughout  the  State  was  399,423.  The  cost 
for  text-books  and  supplies  amounted  to  $616,975.21,  and  for  sundries 
to  $317,046.27,  a  total  cost  for  supplies  and  incidentals  of  $934,021.48, 
and  an  average  cost  of  $2.34  for  each  pupil. 

The  figures  above  are  based  on  the  returns  for  the  financial  year 
1899-1900,  and  cover  all  the  expenses  of  the  schools,  excepting  salaries, 
fuel,  repairs,  and  new  buildings. 

Deducting  from  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  the  State  the  number  in 
Boston,  and  deducting  from  the  expenses  for  supplies  and  incidentals 
incurred  for  the  entire  State  the  expenses  for  Boston,  we  find  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  to  have  been  312,704,  and  the  cost  for  supplies  and  inci- 
dentals $786,535.06,  an  average  cost  per  pupil  of  $2.51.  In  the  year 
1899-1900,  86,719  pupils  in  Boston  cost  for  supplies  and  incidentals 
$148,486.42,  or  at  the  rate  of  $1.71  per  pupil.  Had  it  cost  Boston  at  the 
same  rate  per  pupil  for  supplies  and  incidentals  as  the  average  paid  for 
the  balance  of  the  State,  the  cost  for  that  year  would  have  amounted  to 
1217,664.69,  a  difference  in  favor  of  Boston  of  .f69,178.27. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  City  of  Boston  supplies  its  pupils  with 
a  larger  amount  and  greater  variety  of  material  than  does  the  average 
city  or  town  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  supplied  at 
less  cost  by  over  30  per  cent,  is  gratifying  to  record. 

For  five  years,  from  1876-1877  to  1880-1881,  inclusive,  the  net  cost  for 
soppliea  and  incidentals  averaged  $1.99  per  pupil.     For  the  past  five 
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years,  from  1897-1808  to  1901-1902,  inclosiye^  the  average  net  cost  was 
$1.71  per  pupil  — a  reduction  of  over  14  per  cent.,  although  during  the 
latter-named  period  the  city  has  furnished  text-books  and  all  supplies 
free  to  the  pupils,  which  was  not  done  during  the  years  1876-1877  to 
1880-1881,  and  therefore  did  not  enter  into  the  cost. 

In  comparing  expenditures,  changes  in  conditions  should  also  be  con- 
sidered. During  the  last  financial  year  $6,470.70,  or  nearly  4  per  cent, 
of  the  total  expenditure  for  supplies  and  incidentals,  was  paid  to  vari- 
ous cities  and  towns  throughout  the  Commonwealth  for  the  tuition  of 
State  wards  claiming  residence  in  Boston,  who  have  been  placed  by  the 
authorities  in  different  families  for  care  and  education.  This  is  a  com- 
paratively new  expenditure  and  one  required  by  law,  and  for  the  sake 
of  convenience  placed  in  the  accounts  under  the  head  of  *'  Supplies  and 
Incidentals.*^ 

Several  other  necessary  items  of  expenditure  might  be  mentioned 
which  did  not  exist  ten  years  ago.  One,  perhaps  as  prominent  as  any, 
is  the  introduction  of  typewriting  into  the  high  schools  as  a  part  of  the 
new  commercial  course.  Nearly  300  machines  are  now  in  use,  pur- 
chased at  a  cost  of  about  150  each.  The  introduction  of  cookery  and 
manual  training  into  the  grammar  school  course  has  necessitated  new 
and  considerable  expenditures  which  did  not  exist  ten  years  ago  to  any 
great  extent. 

The  mention  of  a  few  of  the  new  items  of  expense  may  serve  to  illus- 
trate how  necessary  it  is  in  the  comparison  of  expenditures  to  take  into 
account  changes  in  conditions.  Certainly,  the  schools  as  they  exist 
to-day,  with  new  high  schools  in  every  part  of  the  city,  have  many  ave- 
nues of  outlay  which  did  not  exist  ten  years  ago,  and  few  would  be 
satisfif'd  to  return  to  the  conditions  then  existing. 

Surely  the  city  would  be  ^*  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  **  to  expend 
over  $4,000,000  for  the  public  schools  and  deprive  the  teachers  of  proper 
material  with  which  to  obtain  satisfactory  results,  especially  when  the 
cost  for  supplies  is  less  than  4  per  cent,  of  the  total  outlay. 

THOMAS  J.    KENNY, 
Chairman  Committee  on  Supplies,  School  Committee, 
28  State  street,  Sept  30,  1902. 


Your  committee  has  had  a  harrowing  experience  during  the 
year  just  closed  in  supplying  fuel.  The  schools  were  sup- 
plied with  5,858  tons  of  hard  coal,  3,628  tons  of  bituminous 
coal,  and  1,060  tons  of  coke,  at  a  total  cost  of  $65,431.80. 
The  average  price  paid  per  ton  for  the  10,646  tons  of  the 
various  kinds  used  was  $6.20,  as  compared  with  $4.74  paid 
for  hard  coal  alone  during  the  year  preceding. 
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The  amount  of  coal  purchased  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year  shows  a  reduction  of  7,338  tonsi.  This 
reduction  was  one  not  of  choice  but  of  necessity,  and 
was  due  solely  to  the  prevailing  conditions  of  the  market, 
which  made  it  almost  impossible  to  secure  coal  in  any  con- 
siderable quantity.  During  the  anthracite  coal  miners' 
strike,  unusual  both  in  length  and  persistency,  lasting  from 
early  in  May  until  October,  and  even  after  the  strike  was 
declared  off,  it  was  difficult  at  times  to  secure  coal  at  all, 
even  at  any  price. 

It  is  usual  for  this  committee  to  advertise  late  in  May  or 
early  in  June  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  year's  supply  of 
coal,  in  fact  all  that  the  bins  in  the  different  school  buildings 
will  hold ;  but  this  year  it  was  useless  to  advertise,  as  no 
dealer  could  or  would  furnish  the  13,000  tons  required. 

The  committee  were  advised  to  wait  until  the  strike  was 
settled.  Usually  strikes  come  and  go,  but  this  strike  showed 
no  signs  of  ending  for  many  weeks. 

After  waiting  as  long  as  seemed  prudent,  bids  were  re- 
quested for  2,000  tons  hard  coal,  but  as  they  were  about  fifty 
per  cent,  above  the  retail  price  at  that  time  the  committee  did 
not  feel  justified  in  accepting  them. 

As  the  time  for  reopening  the  schools  drew  near  it  was 
imperative  that  some  action  be  taken.  An  inventory  was  made 
of  the  fuel  remaining  in  the  school  buildings  from  the  previous 
year's  supply,  and  about  1,000  tons  of  coal  and  300  cords  of 
wood  were  found  to  be  available.  This  amount,  however, 
divided  among  some  three  hundred  buildings  was  but  a  scant 
supply,  and  the  question  of  what  was  best  to  be  done  became 
a  perplexing  one. 

Wood  had  not  advanced  then  in  price,  and  about  double 
the  usual  supply  was  purchased.  After  a  conference  with 
the  New  England  Gas  and  Coke  Company  1,060  tons  of 
coke  were  housed  in  the  school  buildings  at  a  cost  of  $5 
per  ton.  Hard  coal  continued  to  be  scarce  and  the  price 
high,  and  therefore  your  committee  advertised,  rather  re- 
luctantly, for  bituminous  coal,  which  up  to  this  time  had  not 
been  used  in  the  schools,  excepting  in  one  or  two  bviWdVtvga 
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specially  adapted  for  the  purpose;  1,100  tons  of  this  were 
bouglit  at  $5  per  ton. 

Since  that  time  coal  has  been  purchased  at  about  the  retail 
rates,  varying  from  $9  to  $15  per  ton  for  hard  coal  and  from 
$7.50  to  $11.75  for  soft  coal. 

During  past  years  coal  has  been  obtained  without  difficulty, 
and  the  possibility  of  not  being  able  to  get  it  never  before 
presented  itself. 

When  it  is  realized  that  a  school  plant  valued  at  $15,000,- 
000,  and  an  annual  expenditure  of  nearly  $3,000,000  for 
salaries,  are  in  danger  of  being  rendered  useless  by  lack  of 
fuel,  the  necessity  of  making  that  contingency  impossible 
is  ap[)arent  at  once. 

In  ordinary  times  the  number  of  concerns  who  are  able  to 
supply  the  quantity  needed  in  the  time  specified  is  very 
limited,  and  for  this  reason  combination  may  play  as  con- 
spicuous a  part  in  fixing  the  price  as  competition. 

Wood  was  purchased  to  the  extent  of  634  cords  (nearly 
three  times  the  usual  quantity)  and  delivered  to  the  different 
school  buildings,  at  a  cost  of  $7,047.04,  an  average  cost  of 
$11.12  per  cord,  as  against  280  cords  purchased  last  year  at 
a  cost  of  $3,112.41,  the  price  being  the  same  per  cord. 

Electric  power,  charged  under  the  head  of  fuel,  cost 
$2,912.12,  and  in  addition,  $1,000  were  paid  for  weighing 
and  inspecting  the  coal,  making  a  total  charge  for  fuel  of 
$76,390.96. 

Gas  and  electric  lighting  cost  $20,003.65  as  compared 
with  $14,132.82,  an   increase  of    over   40  per  cent. 

This  increase  is  occasioned  somewhat  by  pupils'  enter- 
tainments held  in  the  evening,  mothers'  meetings,  the 
introduction  of  three  educational  centres,  public  lectures,  the 
growth  of  evening  school  instruction,  and  the  gradual  change 
from  gas  to  electric  lighting  in  the  older  buildings. 

The  total  expense  under  the  head  of  fuel  and  light 
amounted  to  $96,394.61  a  reduction,  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious year,  of  $10,243.17,  due  solely  to  the  limited  quantity 
of  coal  which  could  be  purchased  to  advantage. 
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The  high  schools  were  supplied  with  coal  as  follows : 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Utin  and  English  High  . 

.      475 

South  Boston  High     .     . 

160 

Dorchester  High     .     . 

.      370 

East  Boston  High  .     .     . 

149 

West  Roxbury  High    .     . 

.       280 

Girls'  Latin  (Copley  sq.) 

66 

Mechanic  Arts  High    . 

.       279 

Charlestown  High  .     .     . 

10 

Brighton  High    .     .     .     . 

.       262 

Girls' High 

.       249 

Total 

.    2,421 

Roxbury  High    .     .     .     . 

151 

^i^ 

The  grammar  school  buildings  were  furnished   with    the 
following  amount  of  coal  during  the  year : 


Tons. 

Sherwin 175 

Hugh  O'Brien 160 

Phillips  Brooks 160. 

Agassiz 159 

Mary  Heraenway    ....  156 

Chapman 144 

Bowdoin 142 

Edward  Everett      ....  126 

Dearborn 124 

Hyde 123 

John  A.  Andrew     ....  105 

Longfellow 97 

Bowditch 96 

George  Putnam 96 

Martin 96 

Brimmer 90 

Franklin 86 

Thomas  N.  Hart     ....  86 

Dwight 86 

Roger  Clap 84 

Christopher  Gibson    ...  78 

Roger  Wolcott 78 

Bigelow 77 

Hancock 76 

leather 75 

Norcross 74 

Robert  G.  Shaw 71 

Lewis 68 

Warren 67 

Dudley 67 

Hinot 66 


Tone. 

Prince 65 

Shurtlefif 64 

Quincy 63 

Henry  L.  Pierce      ....  62 

Adams 58 

Harvard 55 

Rice 53 

Gilbert  Stuart 45 

Lawrence 46 

Bunker  Hill 42 

Lowell 42 

Wells 41 

Eliot 38 

Gaston 37 

Comins 34 

Lincoln 34 

Charles  Sunuier 83 

Lyman 31 

Phillips 31 

Frothingham 30 

Tileston 30 

Everett 26 

Washington  AUston    ...  25 

Bennett 24 

Dillaway 24 

Prescott 21 

Winthrop 20 

Emerson 10 

Total 4,269 
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The  total  amount  of  coal  sent  to  the  different  grades  of 
schools  was  as  follows : 

Tons. 

High  schools 2,421 

Gramnmr  schools 4,269 

Primary  and  special  schools 3,8^ 

Total  amount  furnished 10,546 


In  order  that  a  more  accurate  cost  of  each  grade  of  schools 
may  be  reached  certain  expenditures  incurred  for  the  schools 
as  a  whole  are  divided  among  the  several  grades,  charging 
each  its  proportional  part. 

The  following  are  expenses  of  this  description  : 

Annual  festival        .        .        .        .      • $2,954  02 

Horse  and  carriage  expenses,  including  carriage-hire  .        .  203  GO 

Advertising 616  19 

Expenses  delivering  supplies,  etc. 7.480  00 

Printing,  printing  stock,  binding,  and  postage     .        .        .  12,904  85 

Car  and  ferry  tickets  for  messengers  and  Truant  Officers    .  1,538  18 

Telephones  and  District  Telegraph 363  00 

Expenses  military  drill,  including  lunch  at  parade       .        .  606  22 

Tuning  pianos 1,210  00 

Diplomas 2,734  00 

Express  and  carting,  including  fares 297  82 

Census,  including  books  for  same 1,600  00 

Extra  labor  and  clerk-hire 884  68 

Reporting  proceedings  of  School  Committee        .        .        .  781  19 

Removing  ashes  and  snow 1,739  00 

Tuition  of  Boston  pupils,  Brookline  schools          .        .        .  1,935  80 

Refreshments  for  School  Committee 698  75 

Vacation  School  supplies 1,347  90 

Educational  centres  supplies 90  40 

Tuition,  Boston  wards  in  Massachusetts  towns     .        .        .  5,055  43 

Board  and  travelling  expenses,  teachers  of  special  classes  .  201  68 

Travelling  expenses,  school  officials  and  teachers         .        .  406  92 

Floral  tribute  and  engrossing  resolutions      ....  42  50 

Piiper  and  twine 103  23 

Washing  towels 78  40 

Sundry  items 447  01 

Total $46,220  17 
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The  following  shows  the  net  expenditures  properly  charge- 
able to  the  different  grades  of  schools  for  all  items  under 
control  of  this  committee  : 

HIGH  SOHOOLS. 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery      ....  $23,778  75 

Apparatus  and  chemical  supplies 9,577  71 

Fuel  and  light 16,791  65 

Janitors'  supplies 1,284  42 

Miscellaneous  items 5,621  01 

Proportion  of  expenses  not  chargeable  to  any  particular 

school 11,076  74 

$6S,126  08 
Income  from  sale  of  books  to  pupils 159  10 

Net  cost  of  nigh  Schools  .        .  "      .        .        .        .     167,966  98 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging,  6,782.  ""^"^"""^ 

Average  cost  per  pupil,  $10.02. 

GRAMMAR   8GUOOLS. 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery     ....  $62,877  80 

Apparatus 598  85 

Fuel  and  light 38,268  42 

Janitors'  supplies 8,487  25 

Miscellaneous  items 4,878  17 

Proportion  of  exi>enses  not  chargeable  to  any  particular 

school 21,279  06 

$180,874  14 
Income  from  sale  of  books  to  pupils,  etc 204  85 

Net  cost  of  Grammar  Schools $180,669  70 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging,  42,824.  """""""""" 

Average  cost  per  pupil,  $8.05. 

PRIMARY   SCUOOLS. 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery      ....  $14,419  17 

Apparatus 215  87 

Fuel  and  light 80,021  84 

Janitors'  supplies 8,409  08 

Miscellaneous  items 1,880  42 

Proportion  of  expenses  not  chargeable  to  any  particular 

school 9,590  84 

$58,987  22 
Income  from  sale  of  books  to  pupils 168  82 

Net  cost  of  Primary  Schools $68,818  90 

ATorage  number  of  pupils  belonging,  82,512. 
ATerage  cost  per  pupil,  $1.81. 
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EVKNINQ    HIGH   AND   ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS. 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery     ....  $2,073  85 

Fuel  and  light 7,679  50 

Janitors'  supplies 16  78 

Apparatus 37  60 

Miscellaneous  items 191  46 

Proportion  of  expenses  not  chargeable  to  any  particular 

school 1,941  35 

$11,940  04 

Income  from  sale  of  books  to  pupils 59  55 

Net  cost  of  Evening  Schools $11,880  49 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging,  6.943. 
Average  cost  per  pupil,  $1.71. 

EVENING   DRAWING    SOHOOLS. 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery     ....  $1,306  02 

Light 1,153  67 

Janitors'  supplies 13  38 

Miscellaneous  items 1  04 

Proportion  of  expenses  not  chargeable  to  any  particular 

school 480  38 

Net  cost  of  Evening  Drawing  Schools      ....  $2,95449 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging,  744. 
Average  cost  per  pupil,  $3.97. 

HORACE   MANN   SCHOOL. 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery     ....  $97  55 

Fuel  and  light 440  66 

Janitors'  supplies 30  34 

Travelling  expenses  of  pupils 1,877  69 

Miscellaneous  items 11  33 

Proportion   of  expenses  not  chargeable  to  any  particular 

school 477  16 

$2,934  73 

Income  from  State,  travelling  expenses  of  pupils  2,478  34 

Net  cost  of  Horace  Mann  School $456  39 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging,  120. 
Average  cost  per  pupil,  $3.80. 
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KINDEBGABTSNS. 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery     .  1174  30 

Kindergarten  materials 1,588  43 

Janitors'"  supplies    .        .        .       ^ 84  65 

Fuel  and  light 238  20 

Services  of  maids 4,484  90 

Miscellaneous  items 509  44 

Proportion  of  expenses  not  chargeable  to  any  particular 

school 1,374  64 

Net  cost  of  Kindergartens $8,454  55 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging,  4,862. 
Average  cost  per  pupil,  $1.74. 

MANUAL    TRAINING    SCHOOLS. 

Lumber $4,460  79 

Hardware,  including  tools  for  outfits 3,567  21 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery      ....  567  08 

Crockery,  groceries,  and  kitchen  materials   ....  4,219  67 

Miscellaneous 607  56 

Janitors*  supplies 128  31 

Puel  and  light 608  17 

Net  cost  of  Manual  Training  Schools      ....  $14,153  79 

SCHOOL   COMMITTKE   AND   OFFICERS. 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery     ....  $483  92 

Fuel  and  light 1,197  51 

Janitors*  supplies 61  16 

Misc<;llaneous  items 21  40 

Net  cost  for  School  Committee  and  Officers  .        .  $1,763  99 

RKCAPITT'LATION. 

Net  cost  for  supplies  properly  chargeable  to 

High  Schools $67,966  98 

Grammar  Schools 130,669  79 

Primary  Schools 58,818  90 

Evening  High  and  Elementary  Schools          ....  11,880  49 

Evening  Drawing  Schools 2,954  49 

Horace  Mann  School 456  39 

Kindergartens 8,454  56 

Manual  Training  Schools 14,153  79 

School  Committee  and  Officers 1,763  99 

$297,119  37 
Stock  on  hand  Jan.  1,  1902  .         $20,813  38 

Stock  on  hand  Jan.  1,  1903       .  20,232  20 

Stock  delivered  purchased  previous  to  Jan.  1,  1902       .  581  18 

Total  net  amount  expended $2d<y,&^  \^ 
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The  foregoing  represents  the  total  net  cost  of  the  vai 
grades  of  schools,  exclusive  of  salaries  and  repairs  and  al 
tions,  and  is  the  expenditure  made,  not  only  for  suppi 
pupils,  but  for  furnishing  the  schools  ^vith  the  more  pe; 
nent  material  which  is  being  required  continually, 
includes  also  the  cost  of  fuel  and  light. 

The  total  number  of  text-books  owned    by  the  city 
now  in  the  schools  if  replaced  at  publishers'  prices  w< 
cost  about  as  follows : 


High  Schools   . 

168,405 

Grammar  Schools    . 

356,662 

Primary  Schools 

.       111,603 

Evening  Schools 

20,282 

Total  number  . 

.       656,952 

168,405  books  at  a  cost  of 


costing 


$84, 2( 

160,41 

22, 3S 

7,01 

$274, i: 


This  shows   a  net  increase  of  23,039  books    as   aga 
27,087  last  year,  being  distributed  as  follows : 

lJK)-2-03.  19 

High 10,350  l; 

Grammar 9,958  K 

Primary 2,145  ; 

Evening 580 

23^0^  1' 

The  number  sent  to  the  Evening  High  School  and  Bra 
Schools  in  Charlestown  and  East  Boston  was  7,692. 
Evening  Elementary  Schools  called  for  12,590  books,  mal 
a  total  of  20,282  books  sent  to  all  Evening  Schools  du 
the  year. 

The  numbei-s  now  in  the  different  schools  will  allow  of 
use  of  about  twenty-five  lx)oks  by  the  pupils  in  the  1 
schools,  eight  in  the  grammar,  and  about  three  and  a  hal 
the  primary  schools,  these  figures  being  unchanged  from 
year,  ,with  an  average  of  nearly  seven  for  each  pupil ;  an 
,  new,  would  cost  about  $2.89  per  pupil  as  against  an  estiii 
of  $2.93  per  pupil  for  the  year  preceding. 
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The  number  of  books  reported  lost  during  the  year  was  as 
follows : 

High  Schools 429 

Grammar  Schools 1,735 

Primary  Schools 611 

Evening  Schools 706 

Total  number  reported  lost 8,480 

In  1901-02  the  number  was 2,822 

"  1900-01     "          **          *» 2,832 

''   1899-00     "          **          " 2,664 

^*   1898-99     '*          **          " 2,550 

'*   1897-98     "          ''          " 2,291 

»*  1896-97     •*           »*          " 2,535 

"  1896-96     "          *'          " 2,190 

''   1894-95     •'           "          ** 1,922 

"   1893-94     "          "          " 1,709 

"   1892-93     "           '*          " 1,521 

**   1891-92     *'           44*         »i 1  140 

*^  1890-91     "           *'          " 1,277 

''  1889-90     *'          **          " 1,065 

**  1888-89     »»          *»          " 749 

"  1887-88     «*          »*          " 662 

'•  1886-87     *•          •*          " 664 

**  1885-86     **          **          " 731 

Total  number  of  books  lost  in  eighteen  years         .        .  32,804 

The  number  of  books  returned  from  the  schools  as  worn 
out  during  the  year  was  as  follows : 

High  Schools 10,278 

Grammar  Schools 36  942 

Primary  Schools 12,462 

69,682 

In  1901-02  the  number  was 68,050 

"   1900-01     *'           "          *' 56,523 

"    1899-00     "  "  ** •      48,241 

"   1898-99     *♦          *'          " 60,328 

"    1897-98     "           **          " 48,757 

"    1896-97     "           **          " 45,354 

*'    1895-96     "           **          '' 47,022 

"   1894-95     "           "          *^ 38,0;39 

'»   1893-94     '*•          "          " 41,704 

Carried  forward 503,760 
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Brought  forward 503,7d0 

In  1892-98  the  number  was 44,534 

"  1891-92  »* 
**  1890-91  '' 
**  1889-90  '' 
.♦*  1888-89  " 
"  1887-88  " 
"  1886-87  ** 
"    1885-86     *» 


38,817 
29,204 
28,566 
25,897 
14,399 
6,898 
3,582 


Total  number  of  worn-out  books  in  eighteen  years        .  689,157 

In  addition,  1,972  books  were  destroyed  for  fear  of  con- 
tagion, and  39,883  books  were  collected  from  the  schools,  hav- 
ing been  displaced  by  action  of  the  School  Board,  which  by 
unanimous  action  last  June  dropped  from  the  list  of  text- 
books certain  books  which  were  deemed  to  be  unsatisfactory. 

This  exchange  of  new  and  up-to-date  text-books  for  those 
which  have  been  discarded  is  not  yet  completed,  and  will 
cause  a  further  considerable  outlay.  But  it  would  surely  be 
false  economy  and  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  our  children 
to  continue  the  use  of  antiquated  text-books. 

The  total  number  of  new  books  supplied  to  the  schools  for 
the  last  two  years  may  be  accoimted  for  as  follows : 

Replacing  books: 

190-2-08.  1901-02. 

Destroyed 1,972  838 

Lost 8,480  2,822 

Worn  out 59,682  68,050 

Displaced 39,883  4,789 

Net  increase 28,039  27,087 

Totals 128,056  103,536 

Since  the  free  text-book  law  went  into  effect  the  schools 
have  been  supplied  with  1,458,315  text-books.  Of  this 
number,  656,952  are  still  in  use  in  the  schools,  and  the 
balance,  801,363,  has  either  been  lost  or  returned  to  Mason 
street  as  worn  out  or  displaced. 

The  number  of  books  charged  Jan.  1,  1903,  used  as  text- 
books by  the  pupils  ol  the  High  Schools,  was  as  follows : 
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Number 
books. 

Number 
pupils. 

Ay.  number 

books  each 

pupil. 

Normal  School 

3,728 
21,847 
12,601 

7,809 

8,718 
14,724 

6,191 
17,677 
28,637 

8,858 
20,735 

9,652 

7,228 

227 
578 
354 
263 
225 
879 
356 
788 
882 
629 
711 
540 
350 

16 

Public  Latin  School 

38 

Girls*  Latin  School 

36 

Brighton  High  School 

30 

Charlestown  High  School 

Dorchester  High  School 

East  Boston  High  School 

English  High  School 

39 
17 
17 
22 

Girls'  High  School 

32 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School 

Roxbury  High  School 

14 

29 

South  Boston  High  School 

West  Roxbury  High  Schobl 

18 
21 

Total  number  in  High  Schools, 

168,405 

6,782 

25 

The  following  text-books  were  charged  to  the 
Schools  Jan.  1,  1903,  having  been  ordered  during 
eighteen  years  for  the  use  of  the  pupils : 

Hazen*s  Fourth  Reader 

Claude's  Twilight  Thoughts 

Franklin  Advanced  Third  Reader 

'*        Fourth  Reader 

'^        Intermediate  Reader 

Fifth  Reader 

•»        Sixth  Reader 

Progressive  Course  in  Reading,  Fourth  Book 

"          Fifth  Book 
Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  No.  4 

**  **        "  "         No.  5     .        .       '. 

•*  t*        u  *4         No.  6 

"  *'        **  "         No.  7      •        .        . 

^  »*        "  "         No.  8 

Carried  forward 


Grammar 
the  past 


3,738 
2,292 
5,541 
6,621 
3,671 
8,010 
4,020 
2,563 
1,119 
3,136 
2,031 
1,668 
1,064 
504 


46,97tt 
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Brought  forward 
Cyr's  The  Children's  Third  Reader 

'»        «'  "         Fourth  Reader 

Monroe^  B  New  Fourth  Reader 
Masterpieces  of  Americau  Literature 
Mesdrvey's  Bookkeeping,  Single  Entry 
Blaisdeirs  Our  Bodies  and  How  We  Live 

The  Child's  Book  of  Health 
Stoweirs  A  Healthy  Body      . 
Franklin  Written  Arithmetic 

'*        Elementary  Arithmetic    . 
New  Franklin  Arithmetic,  Book  I. 
"  "  "  Book  II. 

Warren's  Primary  Geography 

*'        Common  School  Geography 
Swinton's  Introductory  Geography 

"         Grammar  School  Geography 
Redway  &  Hinman's  Natural  Elementary  Geography 

**  *'     '  "        Advanced  Geography 

Tarbeirs  Introductory  Geography 

**        Complete  Geography 
Tarr  &  McMurry's  Geography,  First  Book    , 
"  "  "  Second  Book 

Third  Book 
Higginson's  History  of  the  United  States 
Montgomery's  American  History 
Sheldon-Barnes'  American  History 
Stone's  History  of  England 
Bailey's  Physics 
Cooley's  Philosophy 
Gifford's  Elementary  Physics 
First  Lessons  in  Natural  History 
Metcalf's  Lane^uage  Exercises 

*'        English  Grammar    . 
Metcalf  &  Bright's  Language  Lessons,  Part  I, 

Swinton's  Language  Lessons 

Tweed's  Grammar  .... 

American  System  of  Music,  Reader  No.  1 

ii  (1  41  U  U  ^Q     3 

Educational  Music  Course,  First  Reader 
"  '*  *'        Second  Reader 

Third 
"  ''        Fourth     " 

Fifth 
"        Sixth        " 
Carried  forward        .... 


46,978 

139 

3,805 

3,657 

4,472 

4,643 

6,974 

9,073 

7,875 

7,186 

7,644 

13,367 

19,762 

76 

364 

9 

12 

5,370 

7,310 

6,966 

7,280 

6.717 

3,199 

4,389 

7,347 

11,013 

1,529 

1,445 

19 

190 

4,539 

5G5 

13,785 

17,543 

3,434 

2,841 

820 

514 

179 

515 

150 

50 

3,057 

2,772 

2,728 

2,331 

2,408 

255,847 
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Brought  forward 

Nonnal  Music  Course,  First  Reader 

**        '*  **        Second  Reader,  Part  I. 

ii  Cl  «i  li  kl  tl     JJ 

•*        "  *'  '*  **        Complete 

Third 
National  Music  Course,  New  Second  Reader 
u      Third        "      . 
"        .»  i.      Fourth       "      . 

Natural  Music  Course,  Reader  No  1 


*'        "  *'  '*        Advanced 

Cecil ian  Series  of  Study  and  Song 
Mowry's  Civil  Government      .... 
The  Clarendon  Dictionary,  Brown  &  Haldeman 
Webster's  Academic  Dictionary     . 
Worcester's  Comprehensive  Dictionary 

"  Spelling-book        .... 

Hoyden's  Algebra 

Joynes's  French  Fairy  Tales  .  .        . 

Grandgent's  Short  French  Grammar 

'*         French  Lessons  and  Exercises 
Hunt's  Geometry  for  Grammar  Schools 
Collar  &  Danieirs  First  Latin  Hook 
Collar's  The  New  Gradatim    .... 
IIotchkiss*s  Le  Premier  Livre  de  Fran^aise 

Total  number  in  Grammar  Schools 


366,662 


The  text-books  charged  Jan.  1,  1903  to  the  several  pri- 
mary teachers  were  as  follows : 

The  Arnold  Primer * .         .        .  602 

"    Finch        ** 8,808 

Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  No.  1 6,876 

''            •*          No.  2 7,021 

"        "            *'          No.  3 5,877 

Cyr's  The  Children's  Primer 8,883 

"  First  Reader 109 

**   Second  ** 146 

"    Third     " 20 

The  Werner  Primer 5,273 

Progressive  Course  in  Reading,  First  Book   ....  1,307 

Second  Book                .        .  2,519 

"            Third  Book                           .  1,620 

Carried  forward U.Q'^iC^ 
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Brought  forward 44,020 

Franklin  Primer  and  First  Reader 7,092 

"        Second  Reader 7,637 

**        Advanced  Second  Reader 7,200 

Third  Reader 7,314 

"        Primary  Arithmetic 14,186 

American  System  of  Music,  Reader  No.  1      .  515 

National  Music  Course,  New  First  Reader      ....  1,499 

Normal        "            "      First  Reader 9,436 

Natural        ''           **      Primer 2,280 

McLaughlin  &  Veazie's  Introductory  Music  Reader    .  2,267 

Educational  Music  Reader,  No.  1 4,052 

First  Lessons  in  Natural  History  and  Language  .      *  .        .  3,206 

Total  number  in  Primary  Schools 111,603 


The  books  charged  to  the  Primary  Schools  increased  2,145 
during  the  year,  and  represent  about  three  and  one-half 
books  for  each  pupil. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  supplementary  statement  on  the 
following  page. 

It  gives  the  expenditures  under  the  head  of  supplies  and 
incidentals  since  1876-77,  together  with  the  number  of 
pupils  and  the  cost  per  pupil  for  each  year. 

In  order  to  give  the  utmost  publicity  to  the  work  of  this 
department  the  committee  have  continued  the  custom  of 
many  years,  and  publish  later  in  this  report  the  names  of  all 
corporations,  firms,  and  individuals  who  received  $17  or 
more  during  the  year  on  account  of  the  expenditures  of  this 
committee. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

THOMAS  J.  KENNY,   Chairman, 
CHARLES  L.  BURRILL, 
DANIEL  S.  HARKINS, 
ROBERT  T.  PAINE,  Jr., 
JAMES  J.  STORROW, 

Committee  on  Supplies. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


Comparative  statement  of  net  expenditures  of  the  School 
Committee  for  the  past  twenty-seven  years,  under  the  item 
of  "  Supplies  and  Incidentals,"  which  includes  all  the  run- 
ning expenses,  except  salaries  paid  instructors,  officers,  and 
janitors,  and  fuel,  light,  furniture,  and  repairs. 


Year. 


Supplies  and 
IncideDtals. 


No.  of  Pupils. 


Rate  per 
Pupil. 


187e-77 

1877-78 

1878-79 

1879^80 

1880-81 

1881-82 

1882-^ 

1883-84 

1884-85 

188l>-86 

1880-87 

1887^88 

1888-a9 

1889-90 

1890-91 

1891-92  (9  moB.) 

1892-93 

1893-94 

1894-96 

1895-96 

1896-97 

1897-98 

1898-99 

1899-00 

1900-01 

1901-02 

1902-03 


1122,673  25 

110,680  46 

111,343  68 

113,243  02 

65,562  93 

44,788  33 

46,858  31 

46,966  55 

118,123  97 

87,528  30 

67,103  54 

69,170  87 

77,407  97 

86,162  83 

85,108  95 

79,217  18 

91,176  52 

85,331  74 

96,535  02 

114,442  25 

128,710  62 

128,557  41 

135,453  51 

146,092  02 

157,165  91 

172,910  59 

200,148  58 


50,308 
51,759 
53,262 
53,981 
64,712 
55,638 
57,554 
68,788 
69,706 
61,269 
62,259 
62,226 
64,584 
66,003 
67,022 
67,696 
68,970 
71,495 
73,608 
74,666 
78,167 
81,638 
83,008 
86,719 
88,862 
91,271 
94,871 


$2  44 
2  14 
2  09 
2  10 
1  20 
80 
81 
80 
1  98 
1  43 
1  08 
1  11 
1  20 
1  31 
1  27 
1  17 
1  32 
1  19 
1  31 
1  63 
1  65 
1  67 
1  63 
1  69 
1  77 

1  89 

2  11 
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The  total  amount  expended  during  the  year  was  paid  to 
the  following-named  parties : 


Metropolitan  Coal  Co., 

Carter,  Rice,  &  Co. 

Edison  Electric  Illumi- 
nating Co.  of  Boston. 

American  Book  Co.    . 

Edward  E.  Babb  &  Co., 

Prang  Educational  Co., 

Ginn  &  Co 

Services  in  Supply- 
room  

Batchelder  Bros.     .     . 

Overseers  of  the  Poor, 
Wood  Account    .     . 

Silver,  Burdett,  &  Co., 

J.  L.  Hammett  Co.     . 

N.  E.  Gas  and  Coke  Co., 

L.  E.  Knott  Apparatus 
Co 

Butler,  Sheldon,  &  Co., 

Werner  School  Book 
Co 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  .     . 

Brookline  Gas  Light 
Co 

Eagle  Pencil  Co.    .    . 

Boston  Municipal 
Printing  Office    .     . 

Printing  Department  . 

Henry  F.  MiUer  &  Sons 
Piano  Co 

Kenney  Bros.  &  Wol- 
kins 

Joseph  Dixon  Cruci- 
ble Co 

Town  of   Brookline    . 

Oliver  Typewriter  Co., 

Sarah  Fuller  .... 

Charlestown  Gas  & 
Electric    Co.     .     .     . 

WiUiam  Read  <&  Sons  . 

P.  Sullivan 

Longmans,  Green,  & 
Co 

Chickering  &  Sons  .    . 


^9,822  20 

Houghton,    Mifflin,    & 

17,505  19 

Co 

$1,627  38 

Boston  Gas  Light  Co., 

1,625  22 

12,140  66 

Thompson,    Brown,    & 

11,544  47 

Co 

1,618  42 

9,678  08 

John  W.  Slavin  .     .     . 

1,600  00 

8,384  17 

American    Bank   Note 

7,602  11 

Co 

Wadsworth,  Howland, 

1,572  00 

7,480  00 

&  Co 

1,501  53 

7,179  43 

A.  J.  Wilkinson  &  Co., 

1,459  48 

Palmer,  Parker,  &  Co., 

1,347  26 

6,679  54 

A.  T.  Thompson  &  Co., 

1,844  63 

6,528  14 

Blacker  &  Shepard  Co., 

1,281  80 

6,053  88 

Perkins  Institution     . 

1,219  00 

5,295  14 

United  States.    .     .     . 

1,180  25 

John  M.  Woods  &  Co., 

1,176  74 

5,158  97 

Allyn  &  Bacon    .     .     . 

1,168  83 

4,448  00 

J.  Fred.  Sayer,  jr.    .     . 

1,162  43 

Curran  &  Burton    .     . 

1,146  25 

4,436  00 

Andrew  J.  Lloyd  &  Co., 

1,133. 31 

4,127  22 

Boston  Elevated  Rail- 

way Co 

1,130  57 

4,078  86 

Thomas  Hearn  <&  Co.  . 

1,088  70 

3,901  68 

Boston  Feather  Duster 

Co 

1,086  05 

3,746  23 

Eastern  Drug  Co.    .     . 

1,075  54 

3,551  80 

The  Carter's  Ink  Co.   . 

1,047  55 

Chandler  &  Barber    . 

1,034  13 

2,325  50 

Dennis,     Thompson, 

Pierce  Co 

1,003  48 

2,125  55 

Blacker  &  Shepard .     . 

1,000  00 

Samuel  Hosea,  Jr.  .    . 

1,000  00 

1,944  56 

E.  J.  Powers  .... 

941  10 

1,935  80 

T.  D.  Cook  &  Co.   .     . 

892  00 

1,929  60 

Dorchester  Gas  Light 

1,877  69 

Co 

University   Publishing 

890  80 

1,865  32 

Co 

881  44 

1,751  81 

John    L.    Whiting    & 

1,789  00 

Son  Co 

Boston    Daily    Adver- 

867 04 

1,676  40 

tiser    

866  94 

1,628  60 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  .     . 

864  91 
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East  Boston  Gas  Co.    . 

$834  38 

Lee  &  Shepard   .     .     . 

$329  16 

Boston  School  Supply 

Shepard,  Clark,  &  Co. 

328  36 

Co 

799  27 

Boston  Electric  Light 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.     .     . 

798  52 

Co 

327  88 

A.  G.  Murdoch   .     .     . 

765  00 

Hobbs  &  Warren  Co. 

318  29 

Little,  Brown,  &  Co.     . 

727  02 

Benjamin   H.  Sanborn 

Frost  &  Adams  Co. 

703  21 

&  Co 

308  40 

G.  E.  Whipple  &  Co.   . 

665  00 

Hopkinson  &  Holden 

293  99 

Jordan  &  Christie 

661  62 

J.  A.  Hendrie  &  Bro. 

290  00 

Jamaica     Plain     Gas- 

Massachusetts Charita- 

light Co 

604  40 

ble   Mechanic  Asso- 

Maynard,Merrill,& Co. 

586  38 

ciation    

281  00 

Meade,  Dodge,  &  Co.    . 

577  50 

Jones,     McDuffee,    & 

C.  C.  Birchard  &  Co.   . 

573  64 

Stratton  Co.     .     . 

271  80 

American  Can  Co.  .     . 

540  30 

Fred  Theise    .     .     .     . 

269  86 

Richardson,   Smith,  & 

N.  E.  Reed  Co.     . 

266  00 

Co 

530  61 

W.  H.  Drew    .     .     . 

264  00 

Esterbrook   Steel   Pen 

Rand,  McNally,  &  Co. 

256  88 

Manufacturing  Co.    . 

627  40 

Town  of  Hingham  . 

256  60 

Blodgett,    Ordway,    & 

Murphy,     Leavens    & 

Webber 

527  30 

Co 

251  62 

E.  L.  Brown   .     .     .     . 

622  15 

City  of  Boston    .     . 

250  00 

Underliill  Bros.  .     .     . 

497  96 

Revere  Rubber  Co.  . 

242  32 

John  C.  Haynes  &  Co. 

486  92 

Honora  Cochran 

238  49 

South      Boston     Gas- 

B. F.Goodrich  Co.  . 

236  85 

light  Co 

471  00 

Houston  &,  Henderson 

233  69 

M.  Steinert  &  Sons  Co. 

450  00 

DeWolfe,  Fiske,  &  Co. 

232  51 

Willard  Small     .     .    . 

448  95 

Samuel  Ward  Co.    .     . 

230  89 

Town  of  Dover    .    .     . 

436  00 

Lee  C.Dale     .     .     . 

227  65 

The  Morse  Co.     .     .    . 

435  08 

Baldwin,   Bobbins,    <S 

Tileston  &  Livermore  . 

434  08 

Co 

226  02 

Neostyle  Co 

399  50 

Town  of  Orleans      . 

226  75 

Lalance    &     Grosjean 

Bacon  &  Co.    .     .     . 

207  91 

Manufacturing  Co.   . 

393  07 

ValvolineOil  Co.     . 

197  53 

H.  C.  Kendall      .     .     . 

392  80 

Josephine  Morris     . 

197  28 

William  Ware  &  Co.     . 

389  92 

Town  of  Medway    . 

195  50 

Cobb,  Bates  &  Yerxa 

Oliver  Ditson  Co.     . 

194  95 

Co 

380  62 

Town  of  Townsend 

194  68 

Mrs.  J.  Amia      .     .     . 

367  60 

Town  of  Marshfield 

189  00 

Educational    Publish- 

Essex Publishing  Co. 

180  00 

ing  Co 

366  23 

Town  of  Oakham    . 

175  00 

New     England     Tele- 

Grace D.  Bachelder 

174  31 

phone      and      Tele- 

Harvard University 

173  30 

graph  Co 

364  26 

Althea  W.  Lindenberg 

166  37 

Town  of  Williamsburg 

342  00 

Julia  M.  Murphy  '   .     . 

161  94 

Phonographic       Insti- 

Gilman Joslin  &  Son 

160  76 

tute  Co 

830  00 

Brown,  Durrell,  &  Co. 

,          l^Q  ^ 
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Fred  E.  Hall  .     .    . 

$160  00 

Franklin  Laborator5 

Carter's  Band      .     . 

159  00 

Supply  Co 

$118  37 

Roberta  M.  CumminB 

157  24 

Emeline  E.  Torrey  . 

118  27 

P.  P.  Caproni  &  Bro. 

155  50 

Angeline  M.  Weaver 

117  81 

Crucible  Steel  Co.   . 

154  38 

Wax  Brothers     .     . 

116  00 

C  b  a  r  1  e  s    A.    Austii 

Alice  L.  Manning    . 

115  86 

Brusb  Co.    .     .     . 

154  00 

Margaret  A.  Fay      . 

114  75 

Town  of  Westwood 

151  00 

Town  of  Berkley 

114  00 

Rockwell  &  Churchill 

148  55 

Turner    &   Seymoui 

William  Robinson  A  Cc 

K         146  96 

MTgCo.      .     .     . 

113  40 

Town  of  Barnstable 

146  00 

A.  Morton  &  Co.      . 

113  21 

Dame,  Stoddard,  &  Co 

144  59 

Thompson  &  Taber 

111  55 

Mass.  Wharf  Coal  Co. 

144  00 

J.  Gardner  Bassett 

111  00 

Town  of  Ashfield    . 

143  00 

Mass.  Bible  Society 

109  20 

Bunkio  Matsuki       . 

141  86 

Honora  Cochran  Han 

Town  of  Eastham    . 

140  50 

son 

108  99 

Eagle  Chemical  Co. 

140  00 

Town  of  Sunderland 

106  50 

Ellen  B.  Murphy     . 

134  65 

A.    W.    Chesterton    & 

Mary  C.  Mitchell    . 

133  27 

Co 

104  60 

W.  S.  Burbank    .     . 

181  26 

Town  of  Sherbom  . 

103  60 

Philip  L.  Carbone   . 

130  00 

Emily  H.  Hawes      . 

102  97 

Florence  N.  Treat   . 

129  45 

Margaret    M.    Brosna 

Mary  Cunningham  . 

127  39 

ban 

102  71 

Bausch    &    L  oml 

R.  Blum      .... 

102  01 

Optical  Co.  .     .    . 

126  78 

J.  M.  Cohen    .     .     . 

100  00 

Charles  J.  Lincoln  . 

126  57 

Timothy  F.  Hannan     . 

100  00 

Town  of  Walpole    . 

126  50 

Edna  F.  Henderson 

100  00 

H.  M.  Connor      .     . 

124  95 

Ada  M.  Fitts      .     .     . 

98  97 

Town  of  Rockland  . 

124  50 

Town  of  Harwich    . 

98  00 

Agnes  A.  Fraser 

124  18 

Lothrop  Publishing  Co 

96  90 

Margaret  W.  Howard 

123  98 

Charlotte  F.  Clark  . 

94  90 

Julia  T.  Crowley     . 

123  23 

Charles  E.  Lauriat  Co. 

92  44 

Elizabeth  T.  Sumner 

122  27 

Margaret  O'Mara    . 

91  50 

C.  C.  Gerry  &  Co.    . 

120  75 

Town  of  Rutland     .     . 

87  50 

James  A.  Galvin 

120  00 

American  Glue  Co. 

86  40 

Thomas  F.  Galvin  . 

120  00 

Town  of  Spencer     . 

85  00 

Samuel  Hirsch    .     . 

120  00 

A.   Storrs    &    Bemeni 

Walter  S.  Parker     . 

120  00 

Co 

83  15 

J.  W.  Rogers  .    .     . 

120  00 

Town  of  Cummington 

83  00 

George  G.  Solomon 

120  00 

The  N.    K.    Fairbank 

Estate  of  Charles  G.  B 

Co 

82  47 

Smith      .... 

119  53 

City  of  Northampton 

82  00 

Robert  Burlen     .     . 

119  00 

Cecilia  H.  Kelly  .    . 

81  00 

D.  Doherty     .     .     . 

118  75 

Helen  F.  Roche  .     . 

81  00 

Genevieve  Huff  .     . 

118  66 

St.  Augustine's  Band 

81  00 

Dorchester    Potter 3 

r 

E.  M.  Cundall  &  Son 

80  25 

Works     .... 

118  42 

John  Fleming  &  Co. 

80  00 
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William  J.  McGarry 

$80  00 

Xatherine  Hanratty 

160  26 

M.  C.  Plummer  .     . 

80  00 

Margaret  McCoy     . 

60  26 

N.E.  Towel  Supply  Co. 

78  40 

Frank  Hall      .     .     . 

60  00 

Elmer  K  Towne 

78  00 

Robert  C.  Metcalf  . 

60  00 

Roxbury  Gas  Light  Co. 

77  80 

Victoria  Saunders   . 

60  00 

Town  of  Foxboro*   . 

77  60 

Jennie  Wesson    .    . 

60  00 

WoUaston  Foundry  Co 

77  36 

Mary  Monaghan      . 

60  76 

Underhay  Oil  Co.     . 

76  47 

Elizabeth  Sowle      .    . 

59  75 

City  of  Quincy     .     . 

76  00 

Annette  L.  Kane      . 

59  60 

L.  £.  Keenan  .    .    . 

75  00 

Hammond  Typewriter 

Bent  &  Bush  .     .    . 

73  10 

Co 

69  38 

Journal  Newspaper  Co 

72  90 

Helen  Selig     .     .     . 

60  26 

Katharine  E.  Gordon 

72  65 

Boston  Evening  Record           69  13 

Lever  Bros.,  Limited 

F.  W.  Barry,  Beale,  & 

Boston  Works      . 

!            72  20 

Co 

69  00 

Eastern   Com.   &    Im 

Florence  M.  Gilson . 

59  00 

porting  Co.       .     . 

71  21 

Annie  M.  Chambers 

68  26 

Wm.  Beverley  Harison 

71  00 

George  J.   Conolly    & 

Eastern  Salt  Co.      . 

70  55 

Co 

58  19 

Charles  M.  Clay  .    . 

70  00 

Amelia  A.  Lane  .     . 

58  00 

Town  of  Norwood  . 

69  50 

Mary  McNamara 

58  00 

S.  F.  Johnson      .     . 

68  75 

Smith,  Hawes,  &  Co. 

57  83 

Ward's  Natural  Sciene 

e 

Adeline  L.  Sylvester 

67  77 

Establishmeut      . 

68  50 

Rose  I.  Standel    .     . 

67  50 

Hermann  G.  Patt    . 

67  50 

United  Typewriter    & 

T.  H.  Castor  &  Co. 

66  71 

Supplies  Co.     .    . 

57  50 

Wallace  C.  Boyden . 

65  25 

Edna  Thomas      .     . 

67  26 

W.  E.  C.  Rich     .     . 

64  90 

A.  H.  Loehr    .     .     . 

57  18 

Perry  Mason  Co. 

64  50 

Ida  L.  Colson      .     . 

57  00 

Town  of  Saugus 

64  50 

Sexton  Can  Co.    .     . 

57  00 

Town  of  Braintree  . 

64  00 

Sarah  H.  Alperen    . 

56  76 

Julia  A.  Hughes     . 

63  71 

Mary  T.  Fuller    .     . 

56  50 

Goodyear    Tire    <S 

Little   Folks    Publish 

Rubber  Co.      .    . 

63  70 

ing  Co 

56  50 

C.  A.  French  .     .    . 

63  00 

Town  of  Wakefield  . 

56  50 

Edwin  P.  Seaver 

62  87 

Jennie  Goodrich 

56  25 

Annie  Lippa  .     .     . 

61  50 

James  Delay  .     .    . 

56  00 

Marjory  A.  Fleming 

61  25 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 

56  00 

Rose  Hanratty    .     . 

61  25 

Town  of  Natick  .     . 

54  50 

Mabel  R.  Prior    .     . 

61  26 

Union    Bookbinding 

Baphaella  Langoni 

61  00 

Co 

!            64  48 

Frances  A.  Sweeney 

61  00 

Anna  F.  Gray .     .     . 

54  20 

Ames  Plow  Co.  .     . 

60  77 

Town  of  Concord    . 

54  00 

Lydia  F.  Douglass  . 

60  50 

James  B.  Fitzgerald 

53  80 

Bertha  T.  Hucksam 

60  50 

M.  Lewis  Crosby    . 

62  6S 

Town  of  MlUis    .     . 

60  50 

Nellie  B.  Driscoll    . 

52  30 

U  Alice  Woodward 

60  50 

Sarah  A.  Corrigan   . 

51  60 
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Boston  Traveler  Co. 

$50  75 

Benjamin  M.  Watson 

$37  97 

Globe  Newspaper  Co. 

50  63 

Mary  K.  Goode   .     . 

37  75 

George  F.  Partridge 

50  27 

Mary  E.  Uannon      . 

37  76 

Miller    Bros.     Cutlery 

Annie  M.  Eaton  .     . 

37  71 

Co 

50  00 

Town  of  Dedham    . 

37  60 

Charles  A.  Neiiert   . 

50  00 

Sibley  &  Ducker 

36  02 

William  Kidlon   .     . 

50  00 

Town  of  Weymouth 

36  00 

Florence  B.  Wadleigh 

50  00 

William  R.  Jenkins 

35  78 

Mary  Wortelboer     . 

60  00 

Foreign  Plastic  Art  Co. 

35  50 

Boston  Transcript  Co 

49  88 

Cherrie  McCoy    .     . 

35  60 

Boston  Herald  Co.  . 

49  75 

Annetta  F.  Armes  . 

35  00 

Margaret  K.  Long   . 

49  50 

Forbes    Lithograpl 

Christopher  Sower  Co 

48  82 

Mfg  Co 

35  00 

Edna  Lincoln  .     .     . 

48  25 

Town  of  Templeton 

35  00 

Skinner,  Kidder,  &  Co 

48  25 

•»       "   Warren     . 

34  50 

George  B.  Frazar    . 

47  45 

*'      ''  Sturbridge 

34  00 

Town  of  Chesterfield 

47  30 

**      •'   Randolph  . 

33  80 

Ethel  F.  Staples  .     . 

47  25 

Mamie  Larson     .     . 

33  50 

Post  Publishing  Co. 

47  20 

Emilie  F.  Bethmann 

33  15 

Lulu  Moore    .     .     . 

46  25 

Town  of  Goshen 

33  00 

E.  &  F.  King  &  Co. 

45  98 

Enterprise  Mf'g  Co. 

32  64 

Edward  C.  Baldwin 

45  50 

Henry  Pope  Carruth 

32  60 

Mabel  W.  Chandler 

44  54 

Bailey  &  Weston      . 

32  40 

Town  of  Canton 

44  50 

Annie  Catanzaro 

31  60 

Alice  Noyes    .     .     . 

44  50 

Sally  N.  Eldridge    . 

31  50 

Edward  P.  Jackson 

44  47 

Jennie  Garoni      .     .     , 

31  50 

Edward  P.  Sherburne 

43  77 

Winifred  A.  Kenny . 

31  60 

Heywood    Bros.     & 

Ella  Loekley  .     .     . 

31  60 

Wakefield  Co.       . 

43  75 

Bessie  M.  Lowry     . 

31  60 

Town  of  Andover 

42  50 

Teresa  Parella     .     . 

31  60 

Edmands  &  Hoopei 

42  50 

Celia  Poto 

31  50 

W.  A.  Connell     . 

42  02 

Gertrude  Regan  .     . 

31  60 

Town  of  Ilolden 

41  40 

Ellen  Yetter    .     .     . 

31  60 

Hattie  L.  Gates  . 

41  24 

Thornton  D.  Apollonio 

31  00 

Gemma  Uggeni  . 

41  00 

Clara  Bolster  .     .     . 

81  00 

Nellie  O'Connell 

40  50 

Annie  Derler  .     .     . 

81  00 

Carrie  Rosnosky 

40  25 

Folsom  &  Sunergren    . 

81  00 

Lawrence  Cotter 

40  00 

Elva  J.  Grabia    .     .     . 

31  00 

W.  J.  Moran  .     . 

40  00 

Clara  H.  Graham     . 

31  00 

Henry  Penn    .     . 

40  00 

Ethel  Murphy    .     , 

31  00 

Puritan  Press .     . 

40  00 

May  Williams     .     .     . 

31  00 

Margaret  M.  Walsh 

40  00 

Mabel  P.  Zoller    .    . 

31  00 

Amos  M.  Keirstead 

39  76 

Helen  A.  Parker      .*    . 

30  98 

Ethel  N.Piccott. 

39  50 

George  H.  Martin    .     . 

30  65 

Caroline  B.  Orrall 

39  00 

Honora  McGrath     . 

30  60 

Town    o  f    Middlebor- 

F.  A.  Horle     .     .     . 

30  33 

ough 

38  00 

J.  Q.  Adams  &  Co. .     . 

80  00 
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Clorinda  DeMarco  .     . 

$30  00 

Julia  F.  Cunningham 

125  00 

Luella  C.  Drew  .    . 

80  00 

Ernest  Evans  .     .     .     . 

25  00 

A.  H.  Gilson  . 

30  00 

Blanche  S.  Levy .     . 

25  00 

Delia  Harte     . 

80  00 

Town  of  Needham  . 

25  00 

Addie  B.  Hoxie 

80  00 

Boston  Music  Co.     . 

24  98 

Alice  Hughes 

80  00 

W.  P.  Bigelow  &  Co. 

24  65 

IdaLebovitz  . 

80  00 

Tobias  &  Wall    .     . 

24  65 

Annie  £.  McAlpine . 

80  00 

Town  of  Hadley  .    . 

24  50 

Coroline  E.  Wyberg 

30  00 

Lottie  Johnson   .     . 

24  50 

Mary  A.  E.  Kane     . 

29  75 

Edith  Welsford  .     . 

24  50 

Philomena  Tobaldi . 

29  75 

Town  of  Cochituate 

24  00 

Dennison  Mf' g  Co.  . 

29  72 

Malcolm  F.  Eaton    . 

24  00 

Annie  0.  Adams  .     . 

29  50 

C.  J.  Bailey  &  Co.   . 

23  56 

Frances  A.  Breen    . 

29  60 

Dean,  Foster,  &  Co. 

28  21 

Anna  Charrier     .     . 

29  50 

George  D.  Bussey   . 

23  10 

Santina  Caincullli    . 

29  50 

Margaret  Martin 

23  00 

Marion  Murphy  .     . 

29  50 

Office,  Bank,  &  Librar 

y 

Catherine  F.  Welsh 

29  50 

Co 

22  95 

Town  of  Whateley  . 

29  50 

Henry  E.  Meyer  .     . 

22  90 

The  Century  Co. 

29  25 

Waldo  Brothers  .     . 

22  75 

Edna  Faulkner    .     . 

29  25 

Town  of  Sudbury    . 

22  50 

Mary  llay  .     . 

29  25 

Mary  McElroy     .     . 

22  25 

Helen  Adams. 

29  00 

Abby  M.  Thompson 

22  20 

Alice  L.  Fogg 

29  00 

Pettingill  «fe  Co.  .     . 

22  00 

Sarah  Goldstein  . 

29  00 

American  Writing  Ma- 

V. Frances  Olin  . 

29  00 

chine  Co.      .     .     . 

21  80 

Jessie  Young  . 

29  00 

George  H.  Benyon  .     . 

21  75 

John  J.  Baird 

28  80 

Dutton  &  McLean   .     , 

21  60 

Nina  G.  Steams 

28  58 

Sarah  Stohn    .     .     . 

21  50 

Sarah  L.  Arnold 

28  50 

Susan  M.  King     .     .     . 

21  25 

Town  of  Stoughton 

28  50 

H.  A.  Shepard  &  Co.   . 

21  00 

The  Republic  Publish- 

Wright &  Ditson      . 

21  00 

ing  Co 

28  20 

The  Beale  Press  .     . 

20  56 

Roslindale  Cycle  Co.    . 

28  10 

Mary  Giambracco    .     . 

20  50 

Town  of  Xew  Braintrec 

»            28  00 

Charles  F.  Merrick 

20  23 

Lillian  Kuchenmeister, 

27  75 

Cutter  Tower  Co.     .     , 

20  07 

Pinkhara  &  Smith   .     . 

27  74 

Boston  Ice  Co.     .     . 

20  00 

Suffolk   Eng.  &    Elec- 

Gertrude  Greenblatt    , 

20  00 

trotyping  Co.  .     .     . 

27  66 

Katharine  S.  Haskell  . 

20  00 

Ticknor  «fe  Co.     .     .     . 

27  50 

Ida  M.  Howe  .    .     .    . 

20  00 

Charlotte  A.  Maynard, 

27  29 

Alberta  Lee     .     .     .    . 

20  00 

Mary  Martin  .     .     .     . 

27  00 

E.  Gertrude  Merrill     . 

20  00 

Library  Bureau  .    .     . 

25  60 

George  Riley  .    .    .     . 

20  00 

Narragansett   Machine 

Margaret  P.  Tighe  . 

20  00 

Co 

25  60 
25  43 

George  H.    Walker   & 
Co 

Jordan,  Marsh  Co. 

20  00 

Caleb  P.  Buckma 

Q&C< 

a.          25  00 

Mary  E.  Quigley      . 

l^T^Q 
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Seavey  M'f'g  Co.      . 

$10  31 

Grace  W.  Allen  .    .    . 

$17  80 

Mary  J.  Carney    .     . 

19  00 

William  D.  McPherson, 

17  70 

Town  of  Conway     . 

19  00 

Town  of  Brewster  .     . 

17  50 

Town  of  Wellesley . 

19  00 

Town      of      North 

Peter  Becker  .     .    . 

18  76 

Attleboro'    .... 

17  60 

D.  Blakely  Hoar .    . 

18  76 

Marie  Ricciarde  .     .     . 

17  60 

Frank  E.  Dodge  .     . 

18  39 

Town  of  Southampton, 

17  60 

Margaret  A.  Collins 

18  27 

Alice  Shannon     .     .     . 

17  00 

Alfred  W.  Herrick  . 

18  26 

Thorpe  &  Martin  Co.  . 

17  00 

Town  of  Barre    .    . 

18  00 

Alice  M.  White   .    .     . 

17  00 

Alexander  McDonald  . 

18  00 

Sundry  bills  less  than 

Mary  Ratohford  .     . 

18  00 

$17 

1,869  88 

John  H.  Thurston  . 

18  00 

Total  expenditure    . 

1299,007  86 

Requisitions  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Accoimts : 


1902. 


Incidentals.        Fuel  and  Light. 


Totals. 


February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

leos 
January 

Totals.... 


$18,029  67 
16,668  50 
10,178  34 
9,278  48 
14,363  08 
27,987  79 
16,682  97 
36,116  20 
11,847  20 
26,664  87 
12,300  66 

9,110  69 


1203,213  24 


$9,018  67 
7,373  88 

11,342  67 
9,026  50 
4,468  72 
2,314  60 
888  49 
3,233  83 
8,719  63 

16,810  29 
3,827  64 

20,369  79 


$22,048  24 
24,042  38 
21,616  01 
18,304  98 
18,821  80 
30,302  29 
17,671  46 
39,350  03 
20,566  83 
41,476  16 
16,128  19 

29,480  48 


$96,394  61 


$299,607  85 
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TARIFF   OF   SUPPLIES. 

The  following  tariffs  for  High,  Grammar  and  Primary 
Schools  show  the  average  amount  of  each  article  sent  annually 
to  the  schools  for  use  of  the  pupils  and  instructors  during 
the  past  few  years : 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


PUPILS. 

Examination  paper    ....        10    reams  to  each  100  pupils. 

Letter  paper 

7    reams  to  each  100  pupils. 

Note  paper 

2    reams  to  each  100  pupils. 

Composition  books 

7    to  each  pupil. 

Pens    . 

9    gross  to  each  100  pupils. 

Penholders 

1    gross  to  each  100  pupils. 

Drawing  pencils 

2    to  each  pupil. 

Common  pencils 

6    to  each  pupil. 

Rubber 

2    pieces  to  each  pupil. 

Blotters      . 

2    to  each  pupil. 

TEAOHRBS. 

Letter  paper       ......         4    quires  to  each  teacher.  , 

Note  paper 

6    quires  to  each  teacher. 

Note  envelopes  . 

4    packages  to  each  teacher. 

Pens    . 

1    gross  to  each  ten  teachers. 

Macilage 

1    bottle  to  each  teacher. 

Blotters      . 

1    package  to  each  teacher. 

Penholders 

8    to  each  teacher. 

Drawing  pencils 

6    to  each  teacher. 

Common  pencils 

5    to  each  teacher. 

Rubber 

3    pieces  to  each  teacher. 

Each  principal  equivalent  to  two  teachers. 

SCHOOLS. 

Ink 2    gallons  to  each  100  pupils 

Chalk  . 

6    gross  to  each  100  pupils. 

Blackboard  erasers 

12    to  each  100  pupils. 

Recitation  cards 

250    to  each  100  pupils. 

MuciUge    . 

2    quarts  to  each  building. 

Large  envelopes 

250    to  each  building. 

Sapplementary  reading,  record  books,  apparatus,  drawing  instruments^ 
maps,  globes,  charts,  etc.,  as  voted  by  the  committee. 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 


Examination  paper    . 

Letter  paper 

Note  paper 

Composition  books    . 

Pens    .... 

Penholders 

Drawing  pencils 

Common  pencils 

Rubber 

Drawing  paper  for  maps, 

Blank  books  for  spelling 

Blotters 

Blocks 


PUPILS. 


etc. 


li  reams  to  each  100  pupils. 

3  reams  to  each  100  pupils. 

1  ream  to  each  100  pupils. 

2  to  each  pupil. 

8  gross  to  each  100  pupils. 

1 .  gross  to  each  100  pupils. 

2  to  each  pupil. 

5  to  each  pupil. 

2  pieces  to  each  pupil. 

12  reams  to  each  100  pupils. 

1  to  each  pupil. 

2  to  each  pupil. 

3  to  each  pupil. 


TEACHEBS. 


Letter  paper 
Note  paper 
Note  envelopes  . 
Penholders 
Drawing  pencils 
Common  pencils 
Rubber 
Pens    . 
Mucilage 
Blotters 


3  quires  to  each  teacher. 

5  quires  to  each  teacher. 

3  packages  to  each  teacher. 

2  to  each  teacher. 

3  to  each  teacher. 
5  to  each  teacher. 

2.  pieces  to  each  teacher. 

1  gross  to  each  10  teachers. 

1  bottle  to  each  teacher. 

1  package  to  each  teacher. 


Each  principal  equivalent  to  two  teachers. 


Ink      .        .        . 
Chalk 

Blackboard  erasers 
Recitation  cards 
Mucilage     . 
Large  envelopes 

Supplementary  reading,  record 


SCHOOLS. 

2 

3 
7 

200 
2 

125 


gallons  to  each  100  pupils, 
gross  to  each  100  pupils, 
to  each  100  pupils, 
to  each  100  pupils, 
quarts  to  each  building, 
to  each  building. 

books,  apparatus,  drawing  instruments, 


maps,  globes,  charts,  etc.,  as  voted  by  the  committee. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

PUPILS. 

Blocks  for  number  work,  2  to  each  pupil. 
Drawing  pencils,  not  exceeding  2  to  each  pupil. 
Common  lead  pencils,  rubber,  paper,  and  clay  as  wanted. 


TEACHERS. 


1  quire  letter  paper. 
i  ream  of  note  paper. 

10  large  enyelopes. 

2  packages  note  envelopes. 
1  bottle  mucilage. 

1  package  blotters. 


2  pieces  of  rubber. 
4  common  lead  pencils. 
2  penholders. 
15  pens. 
1  quart  bottle  ink  to  each 
building. 


SCHOOI^. 

Scissors 

Chalk 

Blackboard  erasers 

Recitation  cards 

Ink 


60  to  each  building. 

2  gross  to  each  class. 

6  to  each  class. 

120  to  each  class 

as  needed. 


Record  books,  primary  school  paper,   charts,  colored  paper,  drawing 

models,  etc.,  as  voted  by  the  committee. 
Drawing  paper  to  be  ordered  as  required,  quality  and  size  to  correspond 

with  authorized  list. 
Pens  furnished  in  limited  quantity  to  third  grade  teachers  using  ink. 
Supplementary  reading  to  be  furnished  in  sets  of  either  fifteen  or  thirty 

books  by  the  principal  of  the  district,  to  bo  supplied  from  an  annual 

appropriation  allowed  him  for  this  purpose  by  the  committee. 
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EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE  PUBOC  SCHOOLS. 


REPORT 


OF 


COMMITTEE  ON  ACCOUNTS. 


BOSTON : 

MUNICIPAL  PRINTING   OFFICE. 

1003. 


THIBTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPOBT. 


COMMITTEE  ON  ACCOUNTS. 

Boston,  March,  1008. 
To  the  School  Committee : 

The  Committee  on  Accounts  in  accordance  with  the  Rules 
of  the  School  Board  submit  their  report  for  the  financial 
year  1902-03,  the  detailed  account  of  expenditures  required 
of  the  Auditing  Clerk  being  included  as  usual. 

The  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools 
are  made  in  accordance  with  chapter  448  of  the  Legislature 
Acts  of  1901,  which  allows  the  School  Committee  to  appro- 
priate $3.40  upon  each  thousand  dollars  of  the  taxable  valu- 
ation of  the  city,  upon  which  the  appropriations  of  the  City 
Council  are  based. 

Not  less  than  forty  cents  out  of  the  rate  allowed  must  be 
appropriated  solely  for  new  school  buildings,  lands,  yards, 
and  furnishings,  and  not  less  than  twenty-live  cents  solely 
for  repairs  and  alterations  of  school  buildings.  In  addition 
to  the  amount  available  upon  the  basis  of  three  dollars  and 
forty  cents,  the  School  Committee  can  appropriate  the  income 
received  throughout  the  year,  and  any  unexpended  balance 
from  the  appropriation  of  the  year  preceding. 

Under  the  law,  the  total  amount  that  could  be  appro- 
priated was  $3,850,487.69.  His  Honor  the  Mayor  vetoed 
the  item  of  $446,000  for  the  construction  of  new  buildings, 
etc.,  and  the  School  Board  appropriated  the  sum  of  $90,000 
instead,  under  date  of  May  18,  1902,  which  sum  was 
approved. 
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The  appropriation  as  made  for  the  year  was  suMivided  as 
follows : 

Salaries  of  instruotors 12,430,000  OO- 

Salaries  of  officers 81,687  69 

Salaries  of  janitors 192,000  00 

Fuel  and  light 120,000  00 

Supplies  and  incidentals 214,000  00 

Repairs  and  alterations  of  school  buildings               .        .  279,000  00 

Rents  of  hired  school  accommodations      ....  62,800  00 

Salaries  of  Schoolhoose  Commission          ....  11,000  OO 

Salaries  of  employees  and  expenses  (Commission)    .        .  24,000  00 
Construction     and     furnishing   new     school  buildings, 

taking  of  land,  and  preparing  of  school  yards       .        .  90,000  00 

Total $8,494,487  69 

The  expenses  of  each  item  under  the  control  of  the 
School  Committee  having  been  kept  within  the  amount 
appropriated  no  transfers  from  one  item  to  another  were 
necessary  during  the  year. 

The  ordinary  expenses  for  the  past  year  were  as  follows : 

Salaries  of  instructors         ....  $2,426,850  45 

Salaries  of  officers       .         .         .         .         .  80,827  21 

Salaries  of  janitors 190,506  9a 

Fuel  and  light 96,394  61 

Supplies  and  incidentals: 

Books         ....  $74,771  17 
Printing     ....  11,774  86 
Stationery  and  drawing  mate- 
rials       ....  81,802  04 
Miscellaneous  items     .         .  84,865  18 


Schoolhouse  repairs,  rents,  etc.    . 

Expended  from  appropriation 

From  income  of  Gibson  and  other  funds 

Total  expenditure 

Total  income       .... 
Net  expenditure  .... 


203,218  24 

366,800  00 

$8,364,592  44 

4,175  78 

$3,368,768  22 

50,030  04 

$3,318,738  18 
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Net  expenditure  forward     ....     $8,318,738  18 
Cost  of  new   school-houses, 

special     ....      $945,089  34 
Less  income  (special)  : 

Sale  of  building  $103  45 

Rents        .         .     231  24 


334  69 


944,754  65 
Total  net  cost $4,263,492  83 

The  committee,  in  preparing  the  estimates,  stated  that  the 
probable  income  would  be  as  follows : 

Non-residents,  State  and  City      .         .         .  $19,000  00 

Trust-funds  and  other  sources     .         .         .  21,000  00 

Total  estimated  income        .         .         .  $40,000  00 

The  ordinary  income  collected  in  addition  to  the  amount 
received  on  account  of  the  tax  levy  was  as  follows : 

Non-residents,  State  and  City      .         .         .  $20,630  69 

Trust-funds,  etc 26,329  69 

Sale  of  books 591  32 

State  of  Massachusetts,  travelling  expenses 

pupils  in  Horace  Mann  School         .         .  2,478  34 

Total  income $50,030  04 

Of  the  income  collected,  $3,298  were  received  on  account 
of  the  Gibson  and  other  funds,  which  amount  in  addition  to 
a  credit  balance  on  hand  Feb.  1,  1908,  of  $6,332.21,  was 
available  for  and  limited  to  expenditures  under  the  provisions 
of  these  f  imds. 

The  balance,  $46,732.04  (less  the  amount  estimated  at  the . 
beginning  of  the  year,  $40,000),  has  been  carried  forward, 
and  is  included  in  the  amount  that  the  School  Committee 
can  appropriate  and  expend  for  general  purposes  during  the 
year  1903-1904. 

The  net  ordinary  expenses,  compared  with  those  for 
1901-1902  show  an  increase  of  $195,547.38. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  different 
grades  the  past  year  was  94,871.  The  average  cost  per 
pupil  amounted  to  $34.98,  an  increase,  as  compared  with  that 
for  the  previous  year,  of  seventy-six  cents  per  pupil. 
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The  gross  expenses  compared  with  those  for  1901-1902^ 
show  a  variation  in  the  different  items  of  the  appropriation 
as  follows : 

Salaries  of  instructors,  increased $133,074  09 

Salaries  of  janitors,  increased 18,716  10 

Supplies  and  incidentals,  increased 28,143  62 

School-house  repairs,  etc.,  increased 37,209  56 

Gibson  and  other  funds,  increased 1,383  97 

$218,526  33 
Salaries  of  officers,  decreased         ....  $8,704  54 

Fuel  and  light,  decreased 10,243  17 

18,947  71 

Total  increase,  gross $199,578  62 


The  following  shows  the  variation  in  the  number  of  pupils 
and  in  salaries  in  the  different  grades  for  the  past  year,  com- 
pared with  that  for  1901-1902  : 


High  Schools,  pupils  increased  366,  salaries  increased 
Grammar  Schools,  pupils  increased  966,  salaries  increased 
Primary  Schools,  pupils  increased  1,180,  salaries  increased 


Horace  Mann  School,  pupils  decreased  2,  salaries  increased         1,094  50 


Kindergartens,  pupils  increased  407,  salaries  increased 
Evening  Schools,  pupils  increased  596,  salaries  increased 
Evening  Drawing  Schools,  pupils  increased  71,  salaries  in 

creased 

Manual  Training  Schools,  salaries  increased 

Special  teachers  not  charged  above,  salaries  increased 

Spectacle  Island,  and  special  classes,  pupils  increased  16. 


$32,789  67 
34,195  82 
29,829  86 


4,429  78 
7,121  00 

1,613  00 

6,223  68 

16,776  78 


Total  increase  in  pupils,  3,600  ;  in  salaries     .        .        .$133,074  09 


The  number  of  regular  instructors  on  the  pay-rolls  Jan.  1, 
1903,  was  2,107,  divided  among  the  several  grades  of  schools 
as  follows:  High  Schools,  216;  Grammar  Schools,  972; 
Primary  Schools,  681;  Horace  Mann  School,  16;  Kinder- 
gartens, 167  ;  Manual  Training,  including  Cookery,  56  —  an 
increase  of  86  regular  instructors  since  Jan  1,  1902. 

In  addition  there  have  been  141  temporary  teachers  and 
156  special  assistants  employed  in  the  day  schools,  an  average 
of  267  instructors  in  the  Evening  and  Evening  Drawing 
Schools,  and  115  special  instructors,  including  42  teachers  of 
sewing,  making  a  total  of  2,786  instructors  on  the  pay-roUa 
during  the  year. 
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The  amount  paid  for  salaries  of  instructors  the  past  year 
was  $2,426,850.45,  an  increase,  as  compared  with  1901-02,  of 
$133,074.09.  This  is  a  larger  increase  than  usual,  and  a 
much  greater  proportional  increase  than  in  the  number  of 
pupils. 

The  increase  in  this  item  has  been  growing  steadily. 
Seven  years  ago  the  cost  was  $1,584,567,  and  the  past 
year  this  amount  was  exceeded  by  $842,283.45,  an  increase 
of  fifty-three  per  cent.,  and  an  average  annual  increase  for 
the  time  of  $120,326.21. 

If  it  be  necessary  that  salaries  of  instructors  should  continue 
to  increase  in  this  ratio,  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to 
petition  the  Legislature  to  increase  the  tax  limit,  or,  if  that 
cannot  be  done,  to  allow  the  School  Committee  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  limit  as  it  now  exists. 

The  amount  required  under  present  conditions  to  meet  the 
increase  in  salaries  of  instructors  for  the  year  (1903-04) 
will  about  equal  the  yearly  increase  allowed  the  School 
Committee  for  all  purposes  in  accordance  with  the  gain  in 
the  assessed  valuation  of  the  city,  leaving  little  or  nothing 
with  which  to  meet  the  expected  increase  in  other  items  of 
the  appropriation  resulting  from  the  yearly  growth  of  the 
schools. 

The  following  will  show  the  increase  in  each  of  the  differ- 
ent grades  of  schools,  and  may  be  interesting  by  way  of 
comparison  as  compared  with  1892-93  —  ten  years  ago: 

High  Schools,  increased  ....       $241,347  63,  or  106  per  cent. 

Grammar  Schools  "  .        . 

Primary  Schools    ** 

Kindergartens         *' 

Horace  Mann  School,  increased 

Evening  and  Evening  Drawing 

Schools,  increased 
Manual  Training  Schools,  increased 
Special  instructors  *' 

Total  increase  in  salaries     .  .    $1,002,006  16,  average 70  '^ 

Attention  is  called  to  the  comparatively  slight  increase  in 
the  Grammar  grade  and  the  great  increase  in  Kindergartens 
and  Manual  Training  schools. 


a51,983  78, 

287,226  45, 

61,360  17, 

10,044  07, 

ii 

u 
(i 
It 

49 

70 

146 

92 

34,924  50, 
37,242  75, 
27,876  81, 

(( 
(1 
(I 

69 
281 
108 
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During  the  period  of  ten  years  preceding  this  time,  from 
1882-83  to  1892-98,  the  increase  in  High  Schools  was  forty- 
seven  per  cent,  and  in  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools 
only  seventeen  and  twelve  per  cent,  respectively. 

In  accordance  with  the  Rules  2,173  cases  of  absence  among 
the  instructors  were  reported  throughout  the  year  on  the 
monthly  pay-rolls  by  the  principals,  varying  from  a  half  day 
to  the  entire  month.  This  is  not  equivalent  to  the  absence 
of  2,173  different  instructors,  as  in  some  schools  the  same 
person  was  absent  more  or  less  each  month. 

It  would  be  safe  to  state  that  more  than  one-half  of  the 
instructors  were  not  absent  a  single  half  day  during  the 
entire  school  year,  which  speaks  well  for  the  health  of  our 
teachers  ;  and  the  total  absences  reported  would  average 
only  about  fifty  teachers  for  the  aggregate  sessions,  and  were 
less  than  two  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  teaching  force. 

The  largest  number  of  absences  was  in  March,  378  cases 
being  reported,  or  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  total  number. 

The  amount  deducted  from  the  salaries  of  instructors  on 
account  of  absences,  was  $25,698.02.  To  take  the  places  of 
the  2,173  teachers,  1,603  substitutes  were  employed  and 
received  $18,126,48,  showing  a  difference  of  |7,671.54.  This 
does  not  mean  a  financial  gain  to  the  city  as  many  suppose, 
but  merely  that  the  city  to  that  extent  did  not  pay  for  ser- 
vices not  rendered. 

This  difference  was  due  principally  to  the  difficulty  in 
procuring  substitutes  for  special  instructors,  and  regular 
teachers  in  the  high  schools.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  fill 
these  positions  at  short  notice,  or  for  only  a  few  days  service. 

The  aggregate  number  of  days  teachers  were  absent  from 
the  high  schools  were  reported  as  follows : 


Days. 

Normal 13 

Public  Latin 38 

Girls'  Latin .76 

Brighton  High 21 

Gharlestown  High     ....      5 

Dorchester  High 25 

East  Boston  High 73 


English  High  .  .  . 
Girls'  High .... 
Mechanic  Arts  High 
Roxbury  High  .  . 
South  Boston  High  . 
West  Roxbury  High 


Days. 
.  118 
.  203 
7 
.  313 
.  103 
.      63 
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On  May  27,  1902,  an  amendment  was  made  to  the  Rules, 
allowing  the  appointment  of  a  special  assistant  in  any 
grammar  grade  when  the  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher 
exceeds  fifty-six  or  is  less  than  eightynsix. 

For  three  months,  during  which  time  the  above  rule  has 
been  in  force,  twenty-five  special  assistants  have  been 
appointed,  who  received  $1,888  for  services  rendered  prior 
to  December  16, 1902. 

When  this  rule  is  fully  in  operation  it  will  mean,  without 
doubt,  the  appointment  of  forty  to  fifty  teachers  at  an  annual 
outlay  of  from  $8,000  to  110,000. 

The  rule  might  be  amended  to  advantage  by  limiting  the 
service  of  these  assistants  to  such  length  of  time  as  the 
number  of  pupils  warranting  the  appointments  holds  good. 


The  cost  per  pupil  for  salaries  paid  instructors  in  the 
Normal,  Latin,  and  High  Schools  the  past  year  was  as  fol- 
lows: 


Normal  School    ....  $05  aS 

Latin  School 07  80 

Girls'  Latin  School ...  60  81 

Brighton  High  School    .  83  23 

Charlestown  High  School,  102  62 

Dorchester  High  School  .  45  06 

East  Boston  High  School,  63  07 

Average  cost    .     .     .    $60  10. 


English  High  School  .  .  $04  80 
Girls'  High  School  ...  50  32 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  73  27 
Roxbury  High  School  .  .  58  30 
South  Boston  High  School,  47  22 
West  Roxbury  High  School,   62  60 


The  average  salary  paid  during  the  year  to  each  regular 

High  School  instructor  was $1,016  75 

Grammar  School  instructor  was 1,065  31 

Primary  School  instructor  was 823  46 

Kindergarten  instructor  was 618  81 

During   the  year  $126,738  were   paid  for  instruction  by 
special  teachers  as  follows  : 

Sewing  :    42  teachers,  418  divisions $34,567  63 

Music :  director 3,000  00 

0  assistants 12,501  17 

Carried  forward $50,068  SO 
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Brought  forward $50,068  80 

Drawing  :  director 3,200  00 

5  assistants 7,317  02 

2  special  teachers,  Dorchester  High  School        .  2,918  67 

special  teacher,  English  High  School .        .        .  2,462  50 

Roxbury  High  &>chool        .        .  1,104  00 

South  Boston  High  School        .  1,197  00 

West  Roxbury  High  School       .  435  00 

Modern  Languages  :  4  assistants 6,084  50 

Physical  Training  :  director *    3,000  00 

2  assistants 2,635  00 

Military  Drill :   instructor  and  armorer       ....  3,050  00 

Kindergarten  Methods  :  director  and  instructor                  .  3,940  00 

Vocal  and  Physil»l  Training  and  Reading  :  9  instructors  .  9,576  22 

Commercial  Branches  :   18  instructors          ....  18,684  58 

Special  assistants  :   Mechanic  Arts  Hi^h  School         .        .  2,399  50 

Chemistry  :  instructor,  Girls'  High  School  ....  1,620  00 

assistant,  Girls'  High  School    ....  936  00 

assistant,  Roxbury  High  School        ...  807  25 

laboratory  assistants,  English  High  School     .  833  34 

laboratory    assistant.     Mechanic    Arts    High 

School 500  00 

Special  ungraded  classes 3,172  62 

Evening  Lecturers 706  00 

Total  for  special  instructors $126,738  00 


The  Evening  High  School,  in  the  English  High  School 
building,  on  Montgomery  street,  with  branches  in  Charles- 
town  and  East  Boston,  and  ^fourteen  elementary  evening 
schools  in  different  parts  of  the  city  opened  at  the  usual  time 
and  continued  throughout  the  term  as  fixed  by  the  Board,  with 
an  average  number  of  2,892  pupils  in  the  high  school  and  two 
branches,  and  4,051  in  the  elementary  schools. 

Four  of  the  elementary  schools  —  the  Wells  and  Bowdoin  in 
the  West  End  and  the  Eliot  and  Hancock  in  the  North  End — 
are  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other,  but  owing  to  the 
density  of  the  population  and  the  preponderance  of  foreign 
peoples  desirous  of  learning  English,  the  schools  contain  about 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  evening  school  attendance. 

In  addition  to  eighteen  buildings  occupied  during  the 
year  for  high  and  elementary  evening  school  work,  the  Drake^ 
Harvard,  and  Winthrop  Schools  were  used  for  instruction  in 
cookery  as  part  of  the  evening  school  course. 

1  In  addition  the  Mlnot  Evening  School  was  In  session  for  a  short  time  during  the 
year. 
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Salaries  of  instructors  in  Evening  Schools,  not  including 
the  Evening  Drawing  Schools,  amounted  to  $71,625.50  for 
the  year,  an  increase  of  $7,121,  as  compared  with  the  year 
preceding. 

Salaries  paid  in  the  six  Evening  Drawing  Schools,  includ- 
ing a  school  of  design,  for  the  usual  term,  amounted  to 
$14,035,  as  compared  with  $12,422,  for  the  previous  year^ 
and  showing  an  increase  of  $1,613. 

Previous  to  1888  the  Kindergartens  in  the  city  were  carried 
on  at  private  expense. 

In  that  year  the  School  Committee  assumed  charge  of  them^ 
and  started  with  14  Kindergartens,  employing  28  teachers,  as 
part  of  the  educational  system. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  90  Kindergartens  and  167 
teachers,  showing  an  average  annual  increase  of  nearly  6 
schools  and  11  teachers. 

The  cost  for  the  first  year  under  the  School  Committee's 
control,!  889-1890,for  salariespaid  instructors  was  $24,323.60^ 
and  the  past  year  the  cost  was  $103,342.07,  showing  an  aver- 
age annual  increase  in  salaries  of  $6,078.34  for  the  past 
thirteen  years. 

The  distribution  of  the  Kindergartens  throughout  the  city 
is  somewhat  uneven,  and  is  as  follows : 

First  Division 10 

Second  Division 6 

Third  Division 12 

Fourth  Division 4 

Fifth  Division 8 

Sixth  Division 8 

The  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  the  past  year 
was  4,862.  This  represents  only  about  one-quarter  of  the 
children  who  might  be  considered  of  Kindergarten  age ;  and 
if  parents  should  demand  this  grade  of  instruction  for  all  who 
are  eligible,  and  the  School  Board  should  make  the  necessary 
provision,  the  annual  cost  under  present  conditions  would 
amount  to  nearly  half  a  million  dollars. 

The  aggregate  amount  added  to  school  expenses  on 
account  of  the  Kindergartens  being  included  in  the  school 
system  is  about  $1,150,000. 


Seventh  Division    ....  14 

Eighth  Division 16 

Ninth  Division 12 

Total 90 
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Early  in  1899,  His  Honor  the  Mayor,  Mr.  Josiah  Quincy, 
requested  the  Committee  on  Accounts  to  include  in  the 
school  budget  for  1899-1900  the  sum  of  $3,000  for  openmg 
the  school-house  yards  to  a  limited  extent  during  the  summer 
vacation,  and  the  request  was  granted. 

An  equal  amount  was  appropriated  for  the  financial  year 
1900-1901,  and  the  $6,000  granted  were  expended  in  those 
two  years  under  the  direction  of  the  Massachusetts  Emer- 
gency and  Hygiene  Association.  The  association  had  been 
interested  in  this  line  of  work  for  several  years,  carrying  it  on 
successfully  by  private  subscription,  and  the  appropriation 
granted  by  the  city  assisted  them  to  extend  it  considerably. 

In  addition  to  making  provision  towards  opening  the 
yards  the  School  Committee  under  date  of  Ma)'  22,  1900, 
appointed  a  Committee  on  Vacation  Schools,  and  three 
schools  were  opened  in  the  summer  in  the  Bowdoin,  Dear- 
born, and  Lyman  Districts. 

An  appropriation  of  $3,000  was  made,  and  the  expendi- 
tures amounted  to  $2,052  for  salaries  and  $83.21  for  supplies. 

In  1901-1902  four  vacation  schools  were  carried  on,  for 
which  $5,000  were  appropriated,  $4,500  for  salaries  and  $500 
for  supplies,  out  of  which  $3,482.50  were  expended  for  sala- 
ries and  $509.69  for  supplies. 

The  past  year,  1902-1903,  showed  a  still  further  increase, 
and  schools  were  opened  in  seven  districts,  accommodating 
pupils  in  East  Boston,  Charlestown,  the  North  and  West 
Ends  in  the  city  proper.  South  Boston,  Roxbury,  Brighton, 
and  Dorchester.  The  average  attendance  in  each  district 
numbered  about  500  pupils. 

In  addition  five  playgrounds  were  opened  during  the  same 
time  in  East  Boston,  Charlestown,  the  South  End  in  the  city 
proper.  South  Boston,  and  Roxbury,  and  had  an  average 
attendance  of  over  200  children  in  each. 

The  total  expense  during  the  past  year  for  both  vacation 
schools  and  playgrounds  was  $10,892.90,  of  which  $1,347.90 
were  expended  for  supplies. 
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In  the  same  general  line  of  supplementary  educational 
work  was  the  appointment  February  11,  1902,  of  a  special 
Committee  on  Extended  Use  of  School  Buildings,  to  present 
to  the  School  Board  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  more  com- 
plete utilization  of  the  city's  school  plant. 

In  accordance  with  their  recommendation,  three  Educa- 
tional Centres  were  opened  in  the  Hancock  District  North 
End,  Bigelow  District  South  Boston,  and  Lowell  District 
Jamaica  Plain. 

For  the  purpose,  an  appropriation  of  $3,500  was  granted. 
The  amount  expended  was  $2,680.40,  of  which  $90.40  were 
for  supplies. 

Another  item  included  in  the  annual  hudget  was  $4,200 
for  the  expenses  of  lectures  to  be  given  imder  the  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Evening  Schools. 

Of  this  amount  only  $1,104  were  expended,  $706  being 
paid  to  the  lecturers,  and  the  balance  for  the  use  of  the 
stereopticon  and  for  incidental  expenses. 

Special  mention  is  made  of  these  three  items  of  expense 
because  of  their  recent  adoption. 

While  it  may  not  be  within  the  province  of  this  committee 
to  report  upon  other  than  their  financial  relation  to  the  total 
school  expenditure,  it  can  be  said  that  their  popularity  is 
unquestioned. 

Many  of  the  large  cities  of  the  country  are  devoting  much 
attention  to  the  problem  of  education  in  its  wider  sense,  and 
Boston  cannot  afford  to  lag  behind. 

It  is  believed  that  expenditures  in  this  direction  are  well 
invested,  not  only  in  the  training  of  chDdren,  but  of  men 
and  women  deprived  of  advantages  in  their  youth. 

All  these  new  departures  mean,  of  course,  additional 
expense.  Shortness  of  funds  must  curtail  this  work,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  when  the  people  are  satisfied  of  the 
value  to  the  commimity,  public  opinion  will  demand  that 
IHX)vi8ion  be  made  to  meet  it 
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Under  the  head  of  salaries  of  officers,  forty-nine  persons  are 
employed,  including  twenty-one  truant  officers. 

^The  salaries  paid  during  the  year  amounted  to  $80,827.21, 
a  decrease  of  $8,704.54,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

This  reduction  was  due  to  the  transfer  of  the  charge  for 
repairs,  etc.,  on  school  buildings  from  the  School  Committee 
to  the  Schoolhouie  Commission. 

The  salaries  of  the  officials  and  employees  connected  there- 
with were  paid  after  July  1,  1901,  from  the  appropriation 
allowed  the  Commission. 


The  expense  incurred  the  past  year  for  services  of  janitors, 
including  the  amount  paid  for  washing  schoolhouse  floors 
during  the  summer  vacation,  was  $190,506.98,  and  an  in- 
crease over  the  previous  year  of  $18,715.10. 

This  is  the  largest  increase  in  salaries  of  janitors  recorded 
in  any  one  year,  and  was  due  principally  to  the  new  and 
elaborate  high  school  buildings  lately  acquired. 

During  the  past  few  years,  when  an  old  building  has  been 
replaced  by  a  new  one  or  has  received  a  large  addition,  it 
means  usually  three  or  four  times  as  much  labor  to  keep 
it  heated  and  in  a  cleanly  condition,  and  the  salary  of  the 
janitor  must  be  increased  to  correspond. 

The  number  of  buildings  used  for  school  purposes  for 
which  compensation  was  paid  was  319.  (In  some  cases  the 
rental  of  hired  buildings  includes  heating  and  care.) 

A  force  of  199  persons  was  employed  as  janitors,  engi- 
neers, or  matrons,  with  salaries  ranging  from  $4,200  for 
high  school  work  to  $120  for  a  portable  building. 

The  average  salary  paid  was  $957.82,  but  as  many  janitors 
employ  either  permanent  or  temporary  assistance,  the  net 
average  amount  received  was  considerably  less. 

During  the  summer  vacation  the  floors  of  the  school 
buildings  (with  very  few  exceptions)  were  washed  thor- 
oughly at  a  cost  of  about  $2,500. 
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The  fuel  situation  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
increased  considerably  the  labor  of  the  janitors. 

It  having  been  necessary  to  supply  the  schools  in  small 
quantities,  the  janitors  were  obliged  to  be  in  readiness  to 
receive  fuel,  on  an  average,  ten  or  twelve  times  instead  of 
two  or  three  times  as  has  been  oustomary. 

Not  that  alone,  but  owing  to  the  attitude  of  the  dealers, 
who  were  masters  of  the  situation,  the  janitors  were  expected 
to  remain  in  their  buildings  an  indefinite  time  after  ordering 
coal  or  wood,  in  some  cases  several  days,  and  be  ready  to  re- 
ceive it  at  any  hour  of  the  day  it  might  arrive  throughout 
the  week,  even  on  Saturday  or  Sunday. 

The  janitors,  in  addition  to  their  willingness  to  assist  the 
committee  in  keeping  the  buildings  supplied  with  fuel, 
rendered  good  service  in  using  it  as  economically  as  possible ; 
and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that,  as  the  result  of  their 
efforts,  a  saving  was  made  of  at  least  a  thousand  tons  of 
coal  representing  a  value  of  about  $10,000. 

On  pages  39^3  of  this  report  there  will  be  found  a  tabu- 
lated  list  of  buildings  with  the  salaries  of  janitors  receiving 
over  $800  per  annum. 


During  the  past  year  the  Committee  on  Supplies  presented 
for  approval  bills  to  the  amount  of  $299,607.86,  which 
represents  the  total  expenditures  of  the  School  Committee, 
exclusive  of  salaries,  repairs,  and  the  building  of  new  school- 
houses.  The  income  amounted  to  $3,069.66,  leaving  the 
sum  of  $296,588.19  as  the  net  amount  expended  under  their 
direction.  There  were  purchased  for  the  schools  10,546  tons 
of  coal  and  634  cords  of  wood,  which,  together  with  the 
expense  for  gas  and  electric  lighting,  amounted  to  $96,- 
394.61.     This  is  included  in  the  above  net  amount 

Full  particulars  regarding  the  metliod  and  cost  of  supply- 
ing the  schools  are  given  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Supplies,  lately  presented. 
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The  appropriation  made  for  repairs  and  alterations  upon 
school  buildings,  including  also  the  expenses  of  the  Com- 
mission and  payments  for  rents,  amounted  to  $866,800.  The 
expenditures  during  the  year  were  $366,800.  For  details 
see  pages  56  and  67  of  this  report. 

Of  the  amount  appropriated  $52,800  were  set  apart  for  the 
payment  of  rents  and  taxes. 

The  following  shows  the  rents  and  taxes  paid  for  each 
building  hired  during  the  year : 

Athenaeum  Building,  Cottage  street,  Dorchester  .        .        .  $S13  00 

23  Byron  court,  Roxbury 382  00 

Beech-street  lot,  Roslindale 1  00 

Bennington-street  Chapel,  East  Boston 672  OO 

732  Broadway,  South  Boston 2,220  00 

Church  of  the  Redeemer,  East  Fourth  street,  South  Boston  840  00 

341  Centre  street,  Jamaica  Plain 490  00 

147  Columbus  avenue 1,300  00 

Presbyterian  Chapel,  33  Chambers  street      ....  844  20 

St.  Andrews  Chapel,  38  Chambers  street       ....  1,080  00 

Room  620  Colonial  Building,  100  Boylston  street         .        .  260  00 

Chaunoy  Hall,  Copley  square 8,75180 

G.  A.  R.  Building,  E  street.  South  Boston    ....  1,450  00 

Trustee  Building,  Eliot  street,  Jamaica  Plain       ...  300  00 

Germania  Hall,  1448  Columbus  avenue,  Roxbury          .        .  60  00 

58  Glenway  street,  Dorchester 720  00 

Greenwood  Hall,  Glenway,  Dorchester 600  00 

331-333  Centre  street,  cor.  Gay  Head  street,  Jamaica  Plain  .  060  00 

170  Heath  street,  Roxbury 433  00 

255  Heath  street,  Roxbury 60  00 

17  Hewlett  street,  Roslindale 240  00 

737  Huntington  avenue,  Roxbury 673  00 

741  Huntington  avenue,  Roxbury 709  00 

766  Huntington  avenue,  Roxbury 780  00 

908  Huntington  avenue,  Roxbury 720  00 

170  Lauriat  avenue,  Dorchester 600  00 

20  Mt.  Vernon  street,  Dorchester 1,213  00 

Parochial  School,  Moon  street 8,169  01 

86  Milton  avenue,  Dorchester 112  00 

Methodist  Chapel,  Vinton  street.  South  Boston    ...  620  00 

31  North  Russell  street 3,063  33 

North  End  Union,  20  Parmenter  street 1,800  00 

32  Parmenter  street 400  00 

Day*s  Chapel,  974  Parker  street,  Roxbury    ....  250  00 

CarHed  forward $41,576  34 
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Brought  forward $41,676  84 

Princeton  and  Shelby  streets,  East  Boston    ....  50  00 

Roxbury  House  Association,  1  Dayton  avenue,  Roxbury     .  000  00 

SteTenson's  Block,  Central  square.  East  Boston    .                .  285  00 

399  Saratoga  street.  East  Boston 800  00 

124  Shawmut  avenue 550  00 

18  Standish  street,  Dorchester 783  00 

South  Baptist  Church,  East  Fourth  street.  South  Boston    .  600  00 

276  Tremont  street,  Roxbury 1,066  67 

1508  Tremont  street,  Roxbury 600  00 

1518  Tremont  street,  Roxbury 600  00 

1520  Tremont  street,  Roxbury 184  33 

1634  Tremont  street,  Roxbury 616  25 

Tomfohrde  Hall,  91  Boylston  street,  Roxbury     ...  400  00 

Unitarian  Church,  South  street,  Roslindale  ....  600  00 

727  Walk  Hill  street,  Dorchester 133  00 

Walker  Building,  120  Boylston  street 2,800  00 

828  Washington  street,  Dorchester 873  00 

2307  Washington  street,  Roxbury 1,163  00 

Wfaithrop  Hall,  Upham^s  Comer,  Dorchester        ...  15  00 

Total $58,195  59 


During  the  year,  under  authority  granted  and  appropria- 
tioD8  transferred  by  the  School  Committee,  the  following 
sums  were  expended  under  the  head  of  new  school-houses, 
completing  and  furnishing  school  buildings,  and  land  and 
buildings  for  schools,  by  the  Schoolhouse  Department : 

New  Dorchester  High  School-house : 

Building $5,640  10 

Famishing 4,251  58 

$9,891  68 

South  Boston  High  School-house: 

Building $25,668  28 

Furnishing 2,471  65 

28,184  98 

5ew  East  Boston  High  School-house: 

Building $14,892  64 

Furnishing 629  25 

15,021  89 

West  Roxbury  High  Sohool-house,  addition: 

Furnishing 680  11 

XediaDic  Arts  High  School-house,  addition: 

Bailding $8  00 

Famishing 1,891  91 

1,894  91 

Carried  forward $55,078  47 
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Brought  forward $65,073  47 

Grammar  School-house,  Eutaw  street,  East 
Boston,  new  Chapman  School: 

Building $611  07 

Furnishing 833  10 

1,446  07 

Grammar   School-house,  'Fourth    and    £ 

streets.  South  Boston,  and  addition, 

new  Bigelow  School : 
Additional  site       .        .  $8,003  00 

Building         .        .  30,784  30 

Building  and  kmd $47,877  30 

Furnishing 11,054  86 

50,832  16 

Grammar     School-house,     Norfolk     and 

Morton  streets,   Dorchester,   Roger 
Wolcott  School: 

Building $25,578  73 

Furnishing 16,108  00 

41,687  68 

Primary    School-house,     Bartlett    street, 
Charlestown: 

Building $212  50 

Furnishing 104  74 

407  24 

Primary     School-house,    Dighton     place, 

Brighton,  new  Winship  School: 

Building $16,007  70 

Furnishing 2,060  52 

10,067  22 

Primary  School-house,  Parker  street,  Rox- 

hury,  new  Ira  Allen  School: 

Building $0,460  10 

Furnishing 816  15 

10,276  34 

Hancock  School-house,  Parmenter  street: 

Addition  to  lot 21,525  00 

Paul  Revere  School-house,  Prince  street: 

Site 67,015  78 

William  H.  Kent  School-house,  Moulton  street,  Charles- 
town: 

Site 5,300  00 

Gilbert    Stuart    School-house,    Richmond    street,    Dor- 
Chester: 

Paving  and  grading  yard 1,201  83 

Portable  Buildings,  erecting,  heating,  and  furnishing       .  68,613  33 

Lewis  School  Annex,  Dale  street,  Roxbury       .        .        .  1,002  16 

Carried  forward $353,437  23 
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Brought  forward $368,487  28 

Sanitation    and    plumbing  in   the   following- 
named  school  buildings : 

Aabam $4,802  68 

Atherton       . 8,477  16 

Adams 10,065  05 

Aaron  Davis 6,088  08 

Bennett  and  Bennett  Annex        .        .  17,582  20 

Charles  C.  Perkins 5,458  48 

Cook 1,766  05 

Drake 8,655  04 

Dwight 7,542  01 

Emerson  Primary 5,207  85 

Everett 7,165  51 

Preeman ».  180  87 

Florence-street 2,568  25 

George  Putnam 0,688  75 

Grant 8,887  81 

Harvard 7,270  67 

Ira  Allen 2,745  05 

Lowell 1,810  08 

Mayhew 1,017  07 

Norcross 6,882  86 

Phillips  Brooks 400  00 

Parkman 7,111  38 

Quincy 10,173  78 

Rutland-street 6,026  43 

Roxbury  High 7,058  68 

Skinner 5,222  68 

Sherwin 8,066  48 

Tyler-street 4,663  01 

Wait 174  71 

Way-street 7,124  11 

Wells 6,617  27 

174,223  24 

Addition  to  lots  and  building  new  buildings  : 

Extension  Mechanic  Arts  High  School-house,  site  .        .  12  00 

Girls*  High  School-house  enlargement,  site       .  14,250  00 

Grammar  School-house,  Lowell  District,  site    .        .        .  22,040  88 

Grammar  School-house,  Roger  Clap  District: 

Site $26,750  00 

Building 37,670  55 

64,420  55 

Primary  School -house,  Martin  District: 

Site $86,800  00 

Building 3,506  12 

80,806  12 

Carried  forward %<MldA^  ^ 
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Brought  farvfard $669,188  47 

Primary  School-house,  George  Putnam  District: 

Site 13,841  4» 

Primary  School-house,  Christopher  Gibson  District : 

Site $9,111  00 

Building 60,795  57 

69,906  67 

Primary  School-house,  Emerson  District: 

Site $12,060  00 

Building 2,760  97 

14,810  97 

Primary  School-house,  Eliot  and  Hancock  Districts: 

Site 75  Oa 

School-house  Phillips  District: 

Site $60,244  11 

Building 9,001  66 

69,245  76 

Sayin  Hill  School-house,  enlargement: 

Building 7,876  27 

Tuckerman  School-house,  enlargement: 

Site 24,675  OQ 

Fire  escapes,  etc. : 

Auxiliary  fire  alarm,  installing 2,079  00 

Cook  School-house  fire  escape 1,076  00 

Hillside  School-house  fire  escape         ....  972  00 

Fire  extinguishers 8  25 

Addition  to  School-house  yards  : 

Hancock  School-house 22,500  00 

Old  Christopher  Gibson  Sch«ol-house         .        .        .  1,881  Ofr 

Miscellaneous : 

Boilers,  English  High  and  Girls'  High  School-houses,  16,078  25 

Engineering  expenses 9,451  14 

Painting  and  whitewashing  and  cleaning  furniture 

for  sanitary  purposes 28,155  82 

Incidental  expenditures,  including  salaries,  blue- 
printing, stationery,  horse-hire,  engineering  sup- 
plies, etc 3,323  80 

Total  amount  expended  1902-1903  •  $945,089  84 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  school-houses  completed  during 
the  financial  year  1902-1908,   with  the  total  cost  for  the 

same : 

• 

East  Boston  High  School-house: 

Land $63,180  27 

Building 298,873  88 

Furnishing 19,473  22 

1881,027  37 

West  Roxbury  High  School-house,  addition: 

Building $226,659  98 

Furnishing 14,969  73 

$240,629  71 

Chapman  Grammar  School-house,  East  Boston: 

Building $131,284  09 

Furnishing 17,603  68 

$148,787  77 

Psul  Revere  Primary  School-house,  Hancock  District,  North  End: 

Land $206,333  22 

Building 164,984  23 

Furnishing 5,878  77 

$377,196  22 

Winship  Primary  School-house,  Bennett  District,  Brighton: 

Building $123,480  80 

Furnishing 7,546  05 

$131,026  85 

Bartlett-street  Primary  School-house,  Warren  District,  Charlestown: 

Land $38,609  13 

Building 67,979  96 

Furnishing 4,116  74 

$110,705  83 
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The  following  table  shows  the  expenditures  made  for 
carrying  on  the  schools,  exclusive  of  furniture,  repairs,  and 
new  school-houses,  since  the  reorganization  of  the  Board,  a 
period  of  twftnty-six  years  and  nine  months : 


TSAB. 


Expenditures. 


Income. 


Net 

Expenditures. 

Number 

of 
Pupils. 

$1,608,300  70 

60,806 

1.426,678  48 

61,769 

1.878.602  06 

58,362 

1,867.761  72 

68,981 

1.839.882  88 

64,713 

1,328,626  11 

56,688 

1,340,683  10 

67,664 

1,878,789  73 

68,788 

1,468,846  77 

69,706 

1,464,028  86 

61,269 

1,461,966  01 

62,259 

1,499,460  18 

62,226 

1,667,868  66 

64,684 

1,614,614  91 

66,003 

1,644,161  22 

67,022 

1,265,224  03 

67.696 

1,731,406  98 

68;970 

1,781,348  13 

71,496 

1,846,938  03 

78,603 

1,926,579  10 

74,666 

2,037.876  73 

78,167 

2,212,218  84 

81,638 

2,888,787  07 

83,008 

2,488,307  47 

86,719 

2,620.605  92 

88,852 

2,798.606  36 

91,271 

2,962,869  72 

94,871 

Rate  per 
Pupil. 


1876-77 

1877-78 

1878-79 

1879-80 

1880-81 

1881-83 

1883-88 

1888-84 

1884-86 

1886-86 

1886-87 

1887-88 

1888-89 

1889-90 

1890-91 

1891-93 ) 

nine  months  ) 

1893-98 

1898-94 

1894-96 

1896-96 

1896-97 

1897-98 

1898-99 

1899-00 

1900-01 

1901-03 

1903-08 


61,626,199  78 
1,465,687  74 
1,406,647  60 
1,416,883  00 
1,413,768  96 
1,892,970  19 
1,418,811  66 
1,462,854  88 
1.507,894  08 
1,485,287  20 
1,486,848  29 
14^6.552  99 
1.696,949  08 
1.654.627  21 
1,685,860  28 

1,205,981  34 

1,768,966  64 
1,822,062  26 
1,886,687  88 
1,964,760  76 
2,077,877  66 
2.254,506  60 
2,426.997  42 
2,533,988  82 
2,678,088  99 
2,889,599  15 
3,001,968  22 


$21,999  03 
30,109  81 
83,146  64 
49,090  28 
78,871  08 
69,844  08 
73,278  66 
79,064  66 
89,048  26 
81,213  34 
88,888  28 
87,092  81 
89,686  62 
89,912  80 
41,200  06 

30,757  31 

87,678  66 
40,709  18 
88,604  36 
89,181  66 
39,500  88 
42,287  16 
42,210  86 
45,68135 
48,428  07 
45,998  80 
49,108  60 


$29  88 

27  64 
26  79 
36  34 
24  49 

23  79 
83  39 
38  87 
34  69 
38  74 

28  82 

24  10 
34  11 
34  46 
24  68 

18  69 

26  10 

24  93 

25  0» 
25  79 
36  07 

27  10 
38  73 
38  69 

29  59 

80  61 

81  18 


From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  for  the  financial  year 
just  closed  the  running  expenses,  exclusive  of  repairs,  were 
fifty-one  cents  more  per  pupil  than  for  the  year  previous. 
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In  the  following  table  the  total  expenditure,  exclusive  of 
repairs  and  new  buildings,  is  divided  into  the  five  items 
which  go  to  make  up  the  appropriation,  showing  the  net 
amount  expended  for  each  of  these  items  during  the  past 
twenty-six  years  and  nine  months : 


Teas. 


Salftries 
InBtmctors. 


Salaries 
Officers. 


Salaries 
Janitors. 


Fuel  and 
Light. 


Supplies 

and 

Incidentals. 


187«-77 

1877-78 

1878-79 

1878-80 

1880-81 

1881-8S 

188S-8S 

1888-84 

1884-86 

1885-86 

188*-87 

1887-88 

1888-89 

1889-90 

1890-91 

1891-92 } 

nine  months  j  ' ' 

189S-9S 

1898-94 

1894-96 

1896-96 

1800-97 

1897-98 

1898-99 

1890-00 

1900-01 

1901-Of 

190«-08 

Total 

ATerage 


$1,190,676  10 
1,188,430  40 
1,086,288  82 
1.085,824  34 
1,087,172  28 
1,085,469  28 
1,004,491  01 
1,118,761  87 
1,148,898  48 
1,182,666  66 
1,182,002  18 
1,202,686  66 
1,247,482  78 
1,295,177  76 
1,826.984  68 

1,005,050  71 

1,391.121  06 
1,432,808  21 
1,495,799  61 
1,648,010  76 
1,628,610  68 
1,779.089  86 
1,926,974  94 
2,020,324  76 
2,183.422  88 
2,249,941  69 
2,880,811  61 


$66,807  66 
68,036  94 
66,462  18 
68,679  74 
62,470  00 
66,998  83 
67,088  83 
68,820  00 
60,020  00 
68,910  00 
66,739  67 
67,608  00 

68.167  00 
68,296  00 
60,112  33 

46,688  38 

60,566  83 
62,028  84 
58.070  00 
62,464  60 
66,290  84 
69,386  00 
70,645  28 
68,946  38 

83.168  88 
89,631  76 
80,827  21 


$77,664  63 
76,109  96 
73,728  94 
74,694  40 
77,204  10 
79,791  60 
81,281  84 
83,182  71 
84,982  91 
86,601  88 
89,802  96 
98,947  00 
99,248  74 
101,399  05 
103,420  72 

78.652  64 

110,660  83 
114.512  86 
118,336  49 
123,871  81 
181.560  60 
139,220  29 
147,777  48 
160,737  79 
167,386  46 
171,791  83 
190,606  98 


$65,490  16 
63,821  70 
47,678  94 
40,920  22 
67,488  62 
67,698  17 
00,863  11 
66,068  59 
61,826  41 
58,417  63 
67,216  67 
71,048  76 
75,067  07 
73,680  27 
69,624  64 

56.665  22 

77,872  75 

86.666  99 
77,291  91 
75,900  20 
82,804  09 
96,016  29 

102,985  86 
98,966  72 
96,528  01 

106,637  78 
96,394  61 


$122,678  26 
110,680  46 
111,343  68 
118,248  02 
66,662  98 
44,788  33 
46,858  81 
46,966  56 
118,123  97 
87,628  80 
67,108  64 
69,170  87 
77,407  97 
86,162  83 
86,108  96 

79,217  18 

91,176  62 
86,831  74 
96,635  02 
114,442  26 
128,710  62 
128,667  41 
136,468  61 
146,092  02 
167,166  91 
172,910  68 
200,143  68 


$88,428,091  26 


$1,676,597  37 


$2,921,974  19 


$1,960,270  28 


$2,788,459  26 


$1,423,262  64 


$62,060  16 


$108,221  27 


$72,602  94 


$103,276  27 
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The  average  annual  increase  in  pupils  during  the  time 
covered  by  the  preceding  table  was  I9714,  which  should  enter 
into  the  account  in  comparing  expenses. 

The  following  table  shows  the  cost  of  repairs  made  and 
furniture  provided  since  1876-77.  It  includes  also  pay- 
ment for  hired  accommodations: 


Tear. 


Expenditures. 


Income. 


Net 
Expenditures. 

[Number 
'       of 
Pupils. 

$166,876  72 

60,308 

126,428  86 

61,769 

114,016  32 

68,262 

96,614  84 

63,981 

146,708  66 

54,712 

177,761  88 

66.688 

189,119  88 

67,654 

186,562  18 

68,788 

197,532  61 

59,706 

188,298  13 

61,250 

170,733  79 

62,250 

242,886  89 

62.226 

261,683  17 

64,684 

261,368  65 

66,008 

263,662  16 

6^022 

204.748  77 

67,696 

221  740  63 

68,970 

190,465  06 

n,496 

214.227  47 

73,603 

260,107  18 

74,666 

225,086  08 

78,167 

229,94127 

81,638 

249,973  69 

83.008 

282,708  26 

86,719 

299,221  46 

88,862 

329,686  46 

91,271 

365,878  46 

94,871 

Rate  per 
PupU. 


1876-77 

1877-78 

1878-79 

1879-80 

1880-81 

1881-82 

1882-88 

1888-84 

1884-85 

188»-86 

1886-87 

1887-88 

1888-89 

1889-00 

1800-01 

1801-02 

nine  months 

1802-08 

1808-04 

1804-05 

1805-06 

1806-07 

1807-08 

1808-00 

1800-00 

1000-01 

1001-02 

1002-08 


$166,876  72 
126.428  86 
114,015  82 
98,614  84 
145,913  55 
178,006  88 
189,850  88 
186,852  18 
198.060  11 
188,435  68 
171,032  71 
243,107  89 
261,736  17 
262,808  76 
263,860  16 

206,344  27 

221.906  53 
190.465  06 
214,263  47 
250,107  13 
225.973  76 
229.941  27 
249.973  69 
282,708  26 
299,248  46 
329.690  46 
866.800  00 


$206  00 
247  60 
231  00 
300  00 
626  60 
137  60 
296  92 
22100 
153  00 
850  20 
208  00 

596  50 

166  00 


25  00 


937  68 


27  00 

600 

921  54 


$8  80 
246 
2  14 
18S 
266 
8  19 
829 
8  17 
8  81 
807 
2  74 
800 
890 
896 
394 

802 

822 

266 
2  91 
386 
288 
2  81 
8  01 
826 
8  87 
8  61 
886 


The  foregoing  tables  include  all  the  running  expenses  of 
the  schools,  and  form  the  basis  for  computing  the  rate  per 
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pupil.  The  total  running  expenses,  compared  with  those 
for  1901-1902,  show  an  increase  of  seventy-six  cents  in  the 
rate  per  pupil. 

The  increase  in  the  force  of  regular  instructors,  not  in- 
cluding special  teachers,  for  the  past  ten  years,  was  as 
follows : 


189S-94  . 

.   36 

1899-1900 

1894-95  . 

.   48 

1900-1901 

1895-96  . 

.   61 

1901-1902 

1896-97  . 

.   68 

1902-1903 

1897-98  . 

.   71 

189S.99  . 

.   76 

Average  each  year,  71. 

S3 

119 

109 

86 

706 


Later  in  this  report  the  expenses  of  each  grade  of  schools 
are  given,  but  include  only  such  as  are  chargeable  directly 
to  the  different  grades.  In  addition,  certain  expenditures 
which  might  be  termed  general  expenses,  such  as  cost  of 
supervision,  salaries  of  officers  and  directors  of  special  studies, 
manual  training  expenses,  printing,  the  annual  festival,  and 
similar  expenditures,  amounting  to  $328,328.53,  or  about 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  running  expenses,  are  incurred  for  the 
schools  as  a  whole. 

In  like  manner,  a  certain  part  of  the  income  collected, 
amounting  to  826,329.69,  is  received  for  the  schools  in  gen- 
eral, and  not  far  any  particular  grade. 

The  different  grades  of  schools  are  charged  with  the 
general  expenses,  and  credited  with  the  income  received  on 
account  of  the  schools  as  a  whole,  as  follows : 

General  Expenses.    General  Income. 

High  Schools $65,050  98  $5,216  64 

Grammar  Schools 148,866  72  11,938  09 

Primarj  Schools 86,422  40  6,930  48 

Evening  Schools 9,547  14  765  61 

Ereoing  Drawing  Schools  2,278  59  182  73 

Horace  Mann  School         ....  2,922  20  234  34 

Kindergartens 13,240  50  1,061  80 

Totals 9328,328  53  $26,329  69 
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The  following  shows  the  total  net  cost  for  carrying  on 
each  grade  of  schools,  by  charging  and  crediting  each  with 
its  share,  pro  ratOy  of  the  general  expenses  and  income : 

NORMAL,  LATIK,   AND  HIGH  SOHOOLS. 

Salaries  of  instructors $468,662  72 

Salaries  of  janitors 34,102  29 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery               .        .  23,773  75 

Other  supplies  and  miscellaneous  items         .  16,484  04 

Fuel  and  light 16,701  5& 

Furniture,  repairs,  etc 41,878  82 

Proportion  of  general  expenses 65,050  98 


Total  cost 9666,734  15^ 

Income  from  sale  of  books       .        .        .  $159  10 

Proportion  of  general  income  .        .  5,216  64 

-. 5,376  74 


Net  cost $661,358  41 


Average  number  of  pupils,  6,782  ;  cost  per  pupil,  $97.62 

Cost  of  educating  6,782  pupils $661,358  41 

Tuition  paid  by  82  non-resident  pupils    ....  6,007  57 


Net  cost  of  educating  6,700  resident  pupils     .        .  $655,350  84 

Average  cost  of  each  resident  pupil,  $97.81. 

OBAMMAB  SCHOOLS. 

Salaries  of  instructors $1,067,490  5a 

Salaries  of  janitors 79,704  35 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery      .        .        .  62,877  39 

Other  supplies  and  miscellaneous  items  8,454  2T 

Fuel  and  light 38,263  42 

Furniture,  repairs,  etc 120,139  29 

Proportion  of  general  expenses 148,866  72 

Total  cost   .        .        - $1,525,796  97 

Income  from  sale  of  books,  etc.  .  $204  35 

Income  from  non-resident  tuition    .        .  251  75 

Proportion  of  general  income  .        .        .  '        11,938  09 

12,394  19 

Net  cost $1,513,401  78 

Average  number  of  pupils,  42,824. 

Average  cost  per  pupil $36  84 
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PBIMABT  SOHOOLS. 

Salaries  of  inBtmctors 

Salaries  of  janitors  

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery 
Other  supplies  and  miscellaneous  items 

Fuel  and  light 

Furniture,  repairs,  etc 

Proportion  of  general  expenses 

Total  cost 

Income  from  sale  of  books       .        .        .  $168  32 

Income  from  non-resident  tuition    .        .  86  38 

Proportion  of  general  income  .  6,930  48 


Net  cost 

Average  number  of  pupils,  32,512. 

Average  cost  per  pupil $27  03 

HORACE  MANN  SGHOOL. 

Salaries  of  instructors 

Salaries  of  janitors 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery 

Other  supplies,  car-fares,  and  miscellaneous  items 

Fuel  and  light 

Furniture,  repairs,  etc 

Proportion  of  general  expeuneB 

Total  cost 

Proportion  of  general  income 

Average  number  of  pupils,  120. 

Average  cost  per  pupil $247  64 

Total  cost  of  educating  120  pupils 

Beceived  from  the  State  for  tuition  and  travelling  ex- 
penses of  pupils 

Net  cost  of  educating  120  pupils       .... 

Net  average  cost  of  each  pupil  .    $107  53 


$576,629  22 
68,752  37 
14,419  17 
4,955  37 
80,021  84 
104,578  24 
86,422  4a 

$885,778  61 


7,135  18 
$878,643  48 


$20,966  74 
1,410  63 
97  55 
1,919  36 
440  66 
2,193  68 
2,922  20 

$29,950  82 
234  34 

$29,716  48 

$29,716  48 
16,813  33 

$12,903  15 
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Salaries  of  instructors 

Salaries  of  janitors 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery 

Kindergarten  supplies 

Services  of  maids 

Other  supplies  and  miscellaneous  items .... 

Fuel  and  light 

Furniture,  repairs,  etc 

Proportion  of  general  expenses 

Total  cost 

Proportion  of  general  income 

Net  cost 

Average  number  of  pupils,  4,862. 

Average  cost  per  pupil $27  60 

EVENING   HIGH  AND  BliBMBNTART  SCHOOLS. 

Salaries  of  instructors 

Salaries  of  janitors 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery 

Other  supplies  and  miscellaneous  items .... 

Fuel  and  light 

Furniture,  repairs,  etc 

Proportion  of  general  exi)enses 

Total  cost 

Income  from  sale  of  books       ....      $59  55 
Proportion  of  general  income  ....       765  61 

Net  cost 

Average  number  of  pupils,  6,043. 

Average  cost  per  pupil $13  07 

EVENING  DRAWING  80H00LS. 

Salaries  of  instructors 

Salaries  of  janitors 

Drawing  materials  and  stationery 

Other  supplies  and  miscellaneous  items .... 

Fuel  and  light 

Furniture,  repairs,  etc.     ...         .... 

Proportion  of  general  expenses 

Total  cost 

Proportion  of  general  income 

Net  cost 

Ayerage  number  of  pupils,  744. 

Average  cost  per  pupil $31  14 


$103,342  07 

1,340  07 

174  80 

1,588  43 

4,484  00 

503  00 

238  20 

10,604  86 

13,240  50 

$135,707  31 

1,061  80 

$134^645  51 

$71,625  50 

3,136  72 

2,073  35 

245  84 

7,670  50 

3,544  50 

0,547  14 

$07,852  55 

825  16 

$07,027  30 

$14,035  00 

604  60 

1,306  02 

14  42 

1,153  67 

3,871  01 

2,278  50 

$23,354  21 

182  73 

$23,171  48 
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One  of  the  duties  of  this  committee  is  to  make  out  biUs 
for  tuition  of  non-resident  pupils  and  transmit  them  to  the 
City  Collector  for  collection. 

The  committee  rely  upon  the  principals  to  report  all  such 
cases.  The  rule  is  explicit,  and  provides  that  neither  a  non- 
resident pupil  nor  one  who  has  only  a  temporary  residence 
in  the  city  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  or  to  remain  in  any 
school  unless  the  parent,  guardian,  or  some  other  responsible 
person  has  signed  an  agreement  to  pay  the  tuition  of  such 
pupil,  or  until  a  certified  copy  of  the  vote  of  the  Committee 
on  Accounts  permitting  such  pupil  to  attend  the  school  has 
been  transmitted  to  the  principal. 

Although  every  effort  is  made  by  the  teachers  to  detect 
such  cases,  the  city,  probably,  is  put  to  the  expense  of  edu- 
cating many  pupils  who  ought  to  pay  tuition  but  who  evade 
it  in  one  way  or  another. 

The  tuition  collected  last  year  on  account  of  218  pupils 
was  sub-divided  as  follows : 

82  Normal,  Latin  and  High  School  pupils ....  $6,007  67 

9  Grammar  School  pupils 251  75 

2  Primary  School  pupils 36  38 

120  Horace  Mann  School  pupils 14,334  99 

Total  amount  received $20,630' 69 


Your  committee,  in  preparing  the  annual  school  budget  for 
the  present  year  1903-04,  were  confronted  with  the  fact  tliat, 
in  order  to  continue  the  schools  upon  the  present  basis  of 
expenditures,  the  sum  of  about  $110,000  would  be  needed  in 
addition  to  the  amount  that  can  legally  be  appropriated. 

The  fact  that  expenses  must  be  reduced  to  keep  within 
the  legal  limit  did  not  admit  of  argument,  and  reductions 
became  not  a  matter  of  choice  but  of  necessity. 

Your  committee  did  not  rely  upon  their  own  judgment  in 
lo  important  a  matter,  and  requested  the  Superintendent  to 
recommend  such  reductions  in  the  items  of  expense  as,  in 
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his  opinion,  could  be  made  with  the  least  detiiment  to  the 
school  system. 

After  long  and  careful  consideration,  which  the  importance 
of  the  subject 'demanded,  and  obtaining  such  information  as 
they  could  the  committee  completed  the  appropriation  bill, 
in  accordance  with  their  best  judgment,  and  submitted  it  to 
the  School  Board  under  date  of  March  10,  1903.  For  the 
appropriation  in  detail,  see  the  last  pages  of  this  report 

It  is  hoped  that  the  carrying  into  effect  of  the  radical 
measures  proposed  may  be  averted,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  the 
Legislature  granting  the  School  Committee  sufiScient  money 
to  carry  on  the  schools  without  disturbing  their  present 
status. 

The  appropriation  recommended  for  the  financial  year 
1903-1904  by  items  was  as  follows : 

Salaries  of  instruotors •2,601,000  00 

Salaries  of  officers 77,581  00 

Salaries  of  janitors 105,000  00 

Fuel  and  light ,        ,  214,000  00 

Supplies  and  incidentals 100,500  00 

Repairs  and  alterations  of  school  buildings       .                .  287,133  00 

Rents  of  hired  school  accommodations      ....  40,000  00 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  Sohoolhouse  Commission         .  20,000  00 

$3,584,214  00 

The  School  Committee  control  the  expenditure  of  the  first 
five  items  in  the  table  above,  amounting  to  $8,178,081. 

The  only  way  to  keep  within  the  available  appropriation 
the  present  year  is  by  limiting  the  increase  in  expenditures 
to  $180,288.56  ;  but,  inasmuch  as  a  conservative  estimate  of 
the  increased  cost  under  the  head  of  fuel  and  light  which 
includes  coal,  wood,  electric  power,  gas  and  electric  lighting 
alone  will  be  $120,000,  leaving  but  $60,288.56  for  all  other 
items,  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  carry  on  the  schools  as  they 
are  conducted  at  present,  on  the  money  in  sight. 

I^'or  the  past  three  years  the  increase  in  salaries  of 
instructors  has   averaged   over  $120,000,  and  there   is   no 
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reason  to  suppose  that  the  increase  will  be  much  less  this 
year  unless  radical  measures  are  taken  to  bring  about  a 
reduction. 

Salaries  of  janitors  will  require  a  somewhat  larger  appro- 
priation, but  salaries  of  officers,  and  the  cost  of  supplies  and 
incidentals,  probably  can  be  kept  within  last  year's  figures. 

The  law  requires  expenses  to  be  kept  within  the  appropri- 
ation ;  that  being  the  case  it  is  hoped  that  every  one  con- 
nected with  the  schools  will  appreciate  the  necessities  of  the 
financial  situation,  and  make  every  effort  to  curtail  expenses. 


In  closing,  your  committee  would  call  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing pages  of  this  report  which  give  more  in  detail  the 
expenditures  for  the  financial  year  1902-1903. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

PHINEAS    PIERCE, 

Chairman, 
GEORGE   E.  BROCK, 
GEORGE   A.   O.   ERNST, 
WILLIAM   J.   GALLIVAN, 
WILLIAM    F.   MERRITT, 

Committee  on  Accounts. 
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FlguTVB  \u  black  Indicate  the  days  on  which  schools  are  in  session.  Figures  in  red  indi- 
cate days  on  which  they  are  closed.  Besides  these,  the  half-day  preceding  Thanksgiving 
Day,  and  the  remainder  of  the  week,  and  the  half -day  preceding  Christmas  Day  are  holidays. 

Regular  meetings  of  the  School  Committee  are  held  on  the  evenings  of  the  second  an'd 
fourth  Tuesdays  in  each  month,  excxjpt  July  and  August. 
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PAY-DAYS  FOR  THE  TEACHERS   BY   THE   CITY    TREASURER. 


Payments  are  made  at  the  school-houses  on  the  followmg  working 
days  of  the  schools  each  month,  subject  to  change  in  case  of  holidays 
or  unforeseen  circumstances: 

Last  or  first  Monday:  Mechanic  Arts  High,  Bowdoin,  Edward 
Everett,  John  A.  Andrew,  Norcross,  Prince,  Roger  Clap,  Shurtleff,  and 
Horace  Mann. 

Last  or  first  Tuesday:  Dorchester  High,  Brimmer,  Eliot,  Hancock, 
Mary  Hemenway,  Phillips,  Quincy,  Wells,  and  Winthrop. 

Last  or  first  Wednesday:  Normal,  East  Boston  High,  South  Boston 
High,  Adams,  Bigelow,  Chapman,  Emerson,  Gaston,  Lawrence,  Lincoln, 
Lyman,  Rice,  and  Thomas  N.  Hart. 

Last  or  first  Thursday:  Public  Latin,  Charlestown  High,  English 
High,  Gilbert  Stuart,  Harvard,  Henry  L.  Pierce,  Matlier,  Minot,  and 
Roger  Wolcott. 

Last  or  first  Friday:  Girls'  Latin,  Girls'  High,  Bunker  Hill,  Christo- 
pher Gibson,  Dearborn,  Dwight,  Everett,  Franklin,  Frothingham,  Hugh 
O'Brien,  Phillips  Brooks,  Prescott,  and  Warren. 

Last  Monday:  West  Rozbury  High,  Agassiz,  and  Bowditch. 

Last  Tuesday:  Charles  Sumner,  Longfellow,  and  Robert  G.  Shaw. 

Last  Wednesday:  Brighton  High,  Bennett,  and  Washington  Allston. 

Last  Thursday:  Roxbury  High,  Dillaway,  Dudley,  George  Putnam, 
and  Lewis. 

Last  Friday:  Comins,  Hyde,  Lowell,  Martin,  and  Sherwin. 

The  schools  in  East  Boston,  Charlestown,  North  and  West  Ends  are 
paid  by  Mr.  McNary,  the  remainder  of  the  schools  in  the  city  proper  by 
Mr.  Dana,  those  in  Roxbury  (excepting  the  Dearborn  and  Hugh  O'Brien), 
West  Roxbury,  and  Brighton  by  Mr.  Carty,  and  those  in  South  Boston 
and  Dorchester  and  the  Dearborn  and  Hugh  O'Brien  by  Mr.  Pelletier. 

Janitors  are  paid  on  the  same  days  as  the  teachers. 

Teachers  not  paid  on  the  regular  days  will  be  paid  at  the  Treasurer's 
office  any  day  during  office  hours,  after  the  paymaster  has  visited  the 
schools. 

Office  hours,  excepting  Saturdays,  9  A.M.  to  2  P.M.;  on  Saturdays, 
9  A.M.  to  1  P.M.,  October  1  to  May  31;  June  1  to  September  .30,  9  A.M. 
tol2M. 

*  Teachers  should  collect  their  salaries  in  person,  except  in  case  of 
sickness,  when  orders  addressed  to  the  City  Treasurer  will  be  received. 

Evening  School  Teachers,  Special  Instructors,  and  Officers  will  be 
paid  on  the  last  working  day  but  one  of  each  month  (unless  notice  to 
the  contrary  be  given)  between  10  A.M.  and  2  P.M.,  at  the  City  Treas- 
urer's office.  City  Hall,  unless  said  day  comes  on  Saturday,  when  the 
office  win  close  as  stated  above. 
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SALARIES    OP    OFFICERS  AND    TEACHERS    OF  THE    PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. 

Saperintendent $6,000  00 

Superyisors  (each) 3,780  00 

Secretary .  3,300  00 

Auditing  Clerk 3,300  00 

Schoolhonse  Custodian 2,004  00 

Chief  Tmant  Officer 1,900  00 

Truant  Officers  (each) 1,400  00 

Normal  School, 

Head-Master $3,780  00 

Masters,  first  year,  $2,340;  annual  increase,  $144;  maxi- 
mum       3,060  00 

Assistants,  first  year,  $1,140;  annual  increase,  $60;  maxi- 
mum               1,620  00 

Clerical  Assistant 600  00 

Latin  and  High  Schools. 

iHead-Masters $3,780  00 

Masters 3,060  00 

Junior-Masters,  first  year,   $1,476;    annual  increase   (for 
eleven  years),  $144;   salary  for  the  twelfth  and  subse- 
quent years,  with  the  rank  of  Master        ....        3,060  00 
Assistant  Principal,  Girls'  High  School         ....         2,040  00 
Assistant   Principal,    Roxbury    High    School,    first  year, 

$1,620;  annual  increase,  $72;  maximum     ....         1,83600 
Assistants,  first  year,  $972;   annual  increase,  $72;    maxi- 
mum               1,620  00 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 

Head-Master $3,780  00 

Masters 3,060  00 

Junior-Masters,  first  year,  $1,476;  annual  increase  (for 
eleven  years),  $144;  salary  for  the  twelfth  and  subse- 
quent years,  with  the  rank  of  Master 3,060  00 

Instructors,  first  year,  $1,500;  annual  increase,  $120; 
maximum 2,340  00 

Assistant  Instructors,  first  year,  $972;  annual  increase, 
$72;  maximum 1,620  00 

Special  Instructors,  first  year,  $600;  annual  increase,  $72; 
maximum 960  00 

Instructor  of  Metal-working,  first  year,  $1,800;  annual 
increase,  $60;  maximum 2,580  00 

>  John  Tetlow  recelvet  $490  per  annum,  In  addition  to  the  regular  salary  of  his  rank. 
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Grammar  Schools. 

Masters,  first  year,  $2,580;  annual  increase,  $120;  maxi- 
mum       $3,180  00 

Sub-Masters,  first  year,  $1,500;  annual  increase,  $120; 
maximum      .       ^ 2^840  00 

rirst  Assistants,   first  year,  $972;    annual  increase,   $48; 

maximum 1,212  00 

Assistants,  first  year,  $552;  annual  increase  $48;  maxi- 
mum         .  036  00 

Special  assistants  (per  day) 1  50 

Primary  Schools. 

First  Assistants,  first  year,  $084;  annual  increase,  $48; 
maximum $1,080  00 

Assistants,  first  year,  $552;  annual  increase,  $48;  maxi- 
mum       036  00 

Special  Assistants,  first  grade  (per  day)        ....  150 

Kindergartens. 

Principals,  first  year,  $624;  increase  for  second  year,  $24; 
annual  increase  for  three  succeeding  years,  $48;  maxi- 
mum        $792  00 

Assistants,  first  year,  $432;  annual  increase,  $48;  maxi- 
mum        624  00 

Special  Assistants  (per  week) 6  00 

Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Principal $3,180  00 

Assistant  Principal,  first  year,   $1,152;    annual  increase, 

$72;  maximum 1,440  00 

Assistants,  first  year,  $780;  annual  increase,  $72;  maxi- 
mum              1,284  00 

Evening  and  Evening  Drawing  Schools, 
Principal,    Evening  High   School   (per  week),   first  year, 

$40;  second  year,  $45 ;  third  year  and  subsequently  $50  00 

Assistants,  Evening  High  School  (per  evening)     ...  400 

Principals,  Evening  Elementary  Schools,  in  schools  where 
average  attendance  for  month  is  100  pupils  or  more  (per 
evening),  $5;  in  schools  where  average  attendance  for 

month  is  less  than  100  (per  evening) 4  00 

First  Assistants,  Evening  Elementary  Schools,  in  schools 
where  average  attendance  for  month  is  75  pupils  or  more 
(per  evening),  $2.50;  in  schools  where  average  attend- 
ance for  month  is  less  than  75  (per  evening)      ...  2  00 
Assistants,  Evening  Elementary  Schools  (per  evening)                       2  00 
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^  Masters,  Eyening  Drawing  Schools  (per  eyening)  910  00 

Principals,   Evening  Drawing   Schools,   including  Si)ecial 
Teacher  of  Design  (per  eyening),  first  year,  $7;  second 

year  and  subsequently 8  00 

Assistants,  Evening  Drawing  Schools  (per  evening),  first 
year,  $4  ;  second  year,  $5  ;  third  year  and  subsequently,  6  00 


Special  InHruetars. 

GHBMI8TBT. 

Teachers,  Girls'  High  School  .... 

Laboratory  Assistants,  English  High  School  (2)  . 
Laboratory  Assistant,  Girls'  High  School 
Laboratory  Assistant,  Mechanic  Arts  High  School 
Laboratory  Assistant,  Roxbury  High  School 


$1,620  00 
500  00 
086  00 
&00  00 
036  00 


OOMMBBCIAL  BRANOHES. 

Special  Instructors,  first  year,  91,200 ;  annual  increase, 
$120  ;  maximum $2,040  00 

Instructors,  first  year,  $900 ;  annual  increase,  $72 ;  max- 
imum      1,548  00 


$3,000  00 


DRAWING. 

Director 

Director,   for  sui)ervision  of    Evening  Drawing    Schools, 

additional 

Assistants  to  Director  (3) 

^Assistant  to  Director 

Special  Teachers,  Dorchester  High  School  (2)      .        .        . 

Special  Teacher,  English  High  School 

Special  Teacher,  Roxbury  High  School         .... 
Special  Teacher,  South  Boston  High  School 
Special  Teacher,  West  Roxbury  High  School 

FORBION  LANGUAGES. 

Assistant  Instructors  (2) 

Teacher  of  German,  Girls'  High  and  Girls'  Latin  Schools  . 
Teacher  of  French,  South  Boston  High  School     . 

KINDERGARTENS. 

Director $2,880  00 


600  00 

1,500  00 

2,508  00 

1,200  00 

2,500  00 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

$1,800  00 

1,800  00 

972  00 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Principal  of  Manual  Training  Schools   . 
Instructors 


$2,508  00 
1,200  00 


*The  rank  of  Master  In  Eyenlng  Drawing  Schools  shall  be  abolished  as  the  position 
becomes  vacant  bj  the  retlremenfof  the  present  Incumbents. 
*  Also  to  gtTO  Instmction  In  the  Normal  School. 
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Assistant  Instructors,  first  year,  $804;  annual  increase,  $48; 


TPaximum      .        . 

$09 

Principal  of  Schools  of  Cookery 

1,60 

Instructors,  first  year,  $662;  annual  increase,  $48;   max- 

imum   •        .        • 

93 

Teachers  of  Sewing: 

One  division    . 

.    $144  00 

Seven  divisions 

.    $66 

Two  divisions  . 

.      240  00 

Eight  divisions 

.      73 

Three  divisions 

.      336  00 

Nine  divisions 

.      79 

Four  divisions 

.      432  00 

Ten  divisions   . 

.      84 

Five  divisions  . 

.      610  00 

Eleven  divisions 

.      88 

Six  divisions    . 

.      688  00 

All  over  eleven  divisions,      98 

MIUTABT    DRILL.* 

Instructor        •        . 

$2,00 
1,06 

Armorer  . 

MUSIC. 

Director $3,00 

Assistant  Directors,  first  year,  $2,004;  annual  increase,  $72; 

maximum 2,66 

Assistants,  first  year,  $906;  annual  increase,  $48;  maximum,  1,23 


PHYSICAL  TBAINDTG. 

Director    .        . •       .  $3,00 

Assistant  to  Director 2,28 

Assistant  to  Director 1,80 

Teacher,  Brighton  High  School 93 

Teacher,  Dorchester  High  School 1,20 

Teacher,  East  Boston  High  School 1,20 

Teacher  of  Physical  Training  and  Reading,  Girls'  High 

School 1,20 

Teacher  of  Physical  Training  and  Reading,  Girls'  Latin 

School 93 

Teacher,  Roxbury  High  School      .        .        .        .        .        .  1,20 

Assistant,  Roxbury  High  School 90 

Teacher,  South  Boston  High  School 1,20 

Teacher,  West  Roxbury  High  School 1,20 

Special  Teachers,  High  Schools 00 

SCHOOL  ON   SPECTACLE  ISLAND. 

Instructor   (including   all   expenses  connected  with    the 

school  except  for  books) $40 

SPECIAL  CLASSES. 

Teachers,  first  year,  $036;  annual  increase,  $48;  maximum,  $1,0S 
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Duias  Hadlejf  Henry  F.  Smts,  and  Charles  F.  Kimball,  sab-maaters, 
«ach  reeelre  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  ($120)  per  annom  in 
addition  to  the  maximum  aalary  of  their  rank. 

Permanent  aubstitntes  reoeiye  $10  per  month,  exclusive  of  July  and 
August,  and  in  addition  $2  for  each  day  of  actual  serrice. 

Temporary  teachers  and  substitutes  (other  than  permanent  substi- 
tutes) receiTe  at  the  following-named  rates  for  each  day  of  actual 
serrice:  Junior-master,  $5;  assistant  High  Schools,  $2.50;  instructor 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  $4;  assistant  instructor  Mechanic  Arts 
High  School,  $2.50;  sub- master,  $4;  assistant  Grammar  or  Primary 
Schools,  $2;  principal  Kindergartens,  $1.75;  assistant  Kindergartens, 
11.25;  assistant  instructor  Schools  of  Cookery,  $2. 

Temporary  teachers  and  substitutes  of  other  ranks  than  those  enume* 
rated  above  receive  at  the  rate  of  one  four-hundredth  part  of  the  mini- 
mum salary  of  the  respective  ranks  for  each  day  of  actual  service. 

An  instructor  designated  to  take  charge  in  any  school,  dis- 
trict, or  department,  receives,  in  addition  to  his  or  her  regular 
salary,  one-half  the  difference  between  said  salary  and  the 
minimum  salary  of  the  higher  position  during  the  term  of 
•aid  service  but  not  including  the  summer  vacation. 

Teachers  in  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  required  by  daily 
programme  to  perform  extra  service  outside  regular  school 
hours,  receive  in  addition  to  the  regular  salaries  of  their 
respective  ranks  as  follows :  instructors,  for  each  recitation 
period  of  extra  service,  $2 ;  teachers  of  shop-work,  for  each 
shop  period  of  extra  service,  S3. 

SALARIES  OF  JANITORS. 

January  i,  1903. 
HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
The  salaries  paid  janitors  per  annum  for  taking  care  of 
the  several  High  School  buildings  are  as  follows : 

Latin  and  English  High  Schools  : 

Janitor  Latin  School $1,920  00 

Janitor  English  High  School  .        .        .  4,200  00 


$6,120  00 


Carried  forward $6,120  00 
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Brought  forward $6,120  00 

Girls'  Latin  and  Girls'  High  Schools : 
Janitor  Girls'  Latin  School  (Copley  sq.)        .  $960  00 

Janitor  Girls*  High  School      ....  2,220  00 

Janitor  Girls'  High  School     ....  960  00 

4,140  CO 

Brighton  High  School,  janitor 1,620  OO 

Charlestown  High  School,  janitor    ....       i,044  00 

Dorchester  High  School: 

Janitor $3,492  00 

Matron 540  00 

4,032  Oa 

East  Boston  High  School : 

•  Janitor $2,472  00 

Janitor 744  00 

Matron 540  00 

3,756  00- 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School : 

Janitor $1,992  00 

Engineer 1,080  00 

3,072  00 

Roxbury  High  School,  janitor 2,304  00 

South  Boston  High  School : 

Janitor $3,492  00 

Matron 540  00 

4,032  OO 

West  Roxbury  High  School : 

Janitor $2,976  00 

Matron 540  00 

3,516  00 

Total $33,686  00 

KINDERGARTENS. 

North  Margin-street $300  00 

Methodist  Chapel 300  00 

Cottage-place 240  00 

North  Bennet-street 180  00 

Total $1,020  OO 
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Rooms  of  School  Committee : 

Jinitor $1,548  00 

Anistant  janitor 840  00 

▲isistant  janitor 300  00 

Door-keeper 480  00 

Total $8,168  00 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  salaries  paid  janitors  for  taking  care  of  the  rooms 
occupied  for  Evening  Schools  are  based  upon  the  number  of 
rooms  occupied,  $12  per  month  being  allowed  for  the  first 
room,  and,  as  a  rule,  $2  for  each  additional  room  while  the 
schools  are  in  session. 

The  salaries  paid  the  past  year  for  the  special  schools  were 
as  follows : 

Horace  Mann  School,  three  janitors $1,410  63 

Eyening  Schools 3,136  72 

Evening  Drawing  Schools 604  60 

Manual  Training  Schools 1,356  00 

Total  for  Special  .Schools $6,607  95 

GRAMMAR   SCHOOLS. 

The  salaries  paid  janitors  per  annum  for  taking  care  of  the 
several  Grammar  School  buildings  at  the  present  time  are 
IS  follows: 


Bigelow      . 

.    $2,004 

Brought  forward 

$15,324 

Chapman,  janitor 

1,200 

John  A.  Andrew 

.       1,320 

engineer  . 

766 

Rice  .... 

1,320 

Roger  Wolcott  . 

1,680 

Sherwin     . 

1,320 

Bowdoin    .        .        .        . 

1,440 

Bennett  and  branch . 

1,296 

Hugh  O'Brien  . 

1,404 

Martin 

1,284 

Christopher  Gibson  . 

1,380 

Bowditch  . 

1,260 

Henry  L.  Pierce 

1,380 

Agassiz 

1,200 

Mary  Hemenway 

1,380 

Emerson    . 

1,200 

Phillips  Brooks 

1,380 

Lyman 

1,200 

GUbertStnart  . 

1,320 
$15,324 

Prince 

Carriedforward . 

1,200 

Carried  forward . 

.  $27,024 
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Brought  forward 

127,924 

Hyde 

1,176 

Thomas  N.  Hart 

1,164 

Dearborn  . 

1,140 

Gaston 

1,140 

Lawrence  . 

1,140 

Lewis 

1.140 

Shurtleff    . 

1,140 

Dudley 

1,116 

Lowell 

1,104 

Adams 

1,080 

Dwight 

1,080 

Frothingham 

1,080 

Harvard     . 

1,080 

Longfellow 

1,080 

Roger  Clap 

1,080 

Oomins 

1,020 

Lincoln 

1,020 

Warren 

1,020 

Dillaway    . 

996 

Hancock    . 

984 

Everett 

960 

Franklin     . 

960 

PhiUips      . 

936 

Brimmer    . 

900 

Edward  Everett 

900 

Quincy 

900 

nrwm^Ui,^  A%*^»/»«.r7 

*KR  OAA 

Brought  forward    . 

.  $55,260 

Norcross    . 

888 

Bunker  Hill       . 

876 

Eliot  .... 

876 

Ware  (branch  of  Eliot) 

860 

Winthrop  . 

876 

George  Putnam 

864 

Prescott     . 

840 

Robert  G.  Shaw 

816 

Wells         .... 

816 

Washington  AUston . 

792 

William   Wirt   Warrei 

{ 

(branch  of  Washington 

AUston)  . 

636 

Allston     Club     House 

(branch  of  Washington 

Allston) 

836 

Charles  Sumner 

780 

Mather 

708 

Minot 

696 

$66,420 


In  addition,  the  care  of 
49  sc  h  o  o  1-b  u  i  1  d  i  ngs 
used  for  grammar  pur- 
poses, where,  the  annual 
salary  is  $300  or  less, 
amounts  to     . 


6,412 


Total  for  Grammar  Schools $72,832 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  salaries  amounting  to  more  than  three  hundred  dollars 
per  annum,  paid  janitors  for  taking  care  of  the  several  Pri- 
mary School  buildings,  are  as  follows : 

Brought  forward             .  $8,952 

Bartlett-st.  (Chas.)  janitor,  840 

matron,  540 

Benjamin  Gushing    .        .  840 

Blackinton         ...  840 

Charles  C.  Perkins    .        .  840 

Cyrus  Alger       ...  840 

Frederic  A.  Whitney         .  840 


Paul  Revere,  janitor 

$2,244 

matron 

540 

Mayhew     .        .        .        . 

1,200 

Winship     .        .        .        . 

1,200 

Cudworth. 

1,080 

Cushman   . 

936 

Winchell   . 

88S 

Plummer   . 

864 

Carried  forward     . 

.     $8,952 

Carried  forward 


.  $14,532 
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Brought  forward 
Samuel  G.  Howe 
William  Bacon 
Tioknor 
Appleton-st, 
Benjainiii  Dean 
W  L.  P  BoaTdm&n 
Old  Dorchester  High 
Aatoh  Davis 
Choate  Burhain 
Phillipa-BL  (Rex.) 
iibert  PalQiGT 
Andrews    . 
Harris 

Joshua  Bates    . 
Lucretia  Crocker 
Parkman    . 
Boxbury-st. 
Stephen  M.  Weld 
Tileston 

Quincy-st.  (Box.) 
Thetford-st 
Howard-ay. 
Ira  Allen    . 
Noble 
Tappan 

West  Concord-st. 
Kenilworth-st.  . 
Weston-st. 
Atherton    . 
Baker-st.    . 
Benjamin  Pope 
Clinch 

Harvard  Hill     . 
Hawes  Hall  and  Simonds, 
Margaret  Fuller 
Morton-st. 
Wait 
Wyman 

Carried  forward 


114,532 
840 
840 
804 
780 
780 
780 
780 
768 
756 
766 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
708 
672 
660 
660 
660 
660 
660 
648 
624 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 

$40,848 


Brought  forward    . 

140,848 

William  H.  Kent 

576 

Lyceum  Hall     . 

564 

School-st  (Dor.) 

552 

Sharp 

552 

Abby  W.May    . 

540 

Drake         .        . 

540 

Polk-st.      . 

540 

Webb 

504 

Aberdeen  . 

480 

B.  F.  Tweed      .        . 

480 

Capen        .        .        .        . 

480 

Emerson,  Poplar  st. 

480 

Floronce-at* 

480 

Francis  Parkman 

480 

Old  A^ass'tz 

480 

Phineas  Bates   . 

480 

Rutland-st. 

480 

Stoughton 

480 

Walnut-st. 

480 

Dorchester-av.  . 

444 

Bunker  Hill-st. . 

432 

Common-st. 

420 

Sumner-st.  (Dor.) 

420 

Bailey-st.   . 

408 

George-st.  . 

408 

Medford-st. 

384 

North  Harvard-st.     . 

384 

Somerset- St. 

384 

Baldwin     . 

372 

Old  Mather  (Dor.)     . 

372 

Bartlett-st.  (Box.)     . 

360 

Hillside 

360 

Pormort     . 

360 

Cook  .... 

348 

Mt.  Vernon 

348 

Williams    . 

336 

Tuckerman 

324 

Tyler-st.     . 

312 

$57,672 


In  addition,  the  care  of  ninety-three  school  buildings  used  for 
primary  purposes,  where  the  annual  salary  is  $300  or  less, 
amounts  to 14,068 


Total  for  Primary  Schools $71,740 
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APPKOPKIATION  AND  EXPENDITUEES 

FOB  TBS 

PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 


APPROPRIATION. 

Appropriation  as  voted  by  the  School  Com- 
mittee  under    authority  granted   by    the 


XJC^ABiatUiC 

•                  •                  •                 •     VU,VUI,UOI      \J% 

EXPENDITURES. 

1902.     Requisitions  in  accord- 

ance with  the 

tame  for  Feb- 

ruary. 

Instructors    . 

«199,156  21 

Officers 

6,754  66 

Janitors 

16,072  74 

Fuel  and  light, 

9,018  67 

Incidentals    . 

13,029  67 

9244,031  85 

Requisitions 

for  March. 

Instructors    . 

$207,165  84 

Officers 

6,459  67 

Janitors 

15,542  89 

Fuel  and  light, 

7,373  88 

Incidentals    . 

16,668  50 

263,210  78 

[ 

Carried  forward 

$497,242  63  $8,037,687  6£ 
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Brought  forward,  $497,242  68  18,087,687  6» 

RequUitionM  far  April. 


InstructoiB     . 

$206,424  11 

Officers 

6,460  67 

Janitors 

15,469  96 

Fael  and  light, 

11,342  67 

Incidentals     . 

10,173  34 

249,870  75 

Requisitions  for 

May. 

Instructors     . 

$199,687  85 

Officers 

6,806  80 

Janitors 

15,096  67 

Fuel  and  light, 

9,026  60 

Incidentals     . 

9,278  48 

239,896  20 

Requisitiomfor 

June. 

Instructors     . 

$194,176  84 

1 

Officers 

6,808  96 

Janitors 

16,482  80 

Fuel  and  light. 

4,468  72 

Incidentals     . 

14,353  08 

235,239  90 

Requisitions , 

for  July. 

Instructors    . 

$386,758  93 

Officers 

13,680  04 

Janitors 

16,595  24 

Fuel  and  Ught, 

2,314  50 

Incidentals    . 

27,987  79 

446,836  50 

Requisitions  for  August. 

Instructors    . 

$4,924  00 

Janitors 

16,145  03 

CarrUdforvard,  $20,069  08  $1,668,585  98   $8,087,687  69 
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Brought  forward,  $20,069  08  $1,668,686  98  18,037,687  69 
Fuel  and  light,  888  49 

Incidentals    .  16,682  97 

87,640  49 


Bequiiitions  for  September. 
Instructors  .  $196,760  87 
Officers         .  6,880  10 

Janitors         .  14,627  82 

Fuel  and  light,         8,283  88 
Incidentals    .  86,116  20 


Bequiiitions  for  October. 
Instructors    .      $189,135  28 
Officers  .  6,602  68 

Janitors         .  16,617  82 

Fuel  and  Ught,         8,719  63 
Incidentals    .      .  11,847  20 


Bequisitiom  for  November. 
Instructors  .  $202,247  02 
Officers  .  6,811  62 

Janitors         .  16,923  96 

Fuel  and  light,       16,810  29 
Incidentals    .  25,664  87 


Bequisitions  for  December. 
Instructors  .  $219,798  64 
Officers  .  6,806  10 

Janitors  .        18,487  80 

Fuel  and  light,         8,827  64 
Incidentals      .        12,800  55 


257,667  82 


281,822  01 


267,457  76 


261,215  13 


Carried  forward,  $2,724,289  19  $8,087,687  69 
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Brought  forward,  $2,724,289  19  $8,087,687  69 

1903.     Hequwtions  for  January. 
Instructors    .      $220,620  61 
Officers  .  6,806  96 

Janitors         .  16,696  80 

Fuel  and  light,       20,369  79 
Incidentals    .  9,110  69 

278,608  26 


Total  expense  .  $2,997,792  44 

Unexpended  balance  included 

in  the  appropriation  for  the 

financial  year  1908-1904  .  89,896  26 


$8,087,687  69  $8,087,687  69 
EXPENDITURES  BY  THE   SCHOOL   COMMITTEE. 

SALARIES   OF   OFFICERS. 

Superintendent $6,000  00 

Superintendent's  clerks  (8)         .         .         .  8,708  20 

Supervisors  (6) 21,646  00 

Secretary 8,800  00 

Secretary's  assistants  (8)    .         .         .         •  2,680  00 

Auditing  Clerk 8,800  00 

Auditing  Clerk's  assistant ....  1,820  00 
Assistant  in  offices  of  Secretary  and  Audit- 
ing Clerk 600  00 

Copyist  in  office  of  Auditing  Clerk     .         •  1,008  00 
Schoolhouse     Agent's    assistant    (vote    of 

Board) 850  00 

Schoolhouse  Custodian       •         •         .         •  2,004  00 

Schoolhouse  Custodian's  clerk    •         .         •  296  01 

Carried  forward,  $46,007  21 
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Brought  forward. 
City  Treasurer,  as  Custodian 
Messenger 


Truant  Officers  (21) 


including  Chief 


•46,007  21 

1,600  00 

1,200  00 

600  00 

540  00 

890  00 

890  00 

800  00 

29,900  00 


Total  for  Officers 

1 

OF  INSTRUCTORS. 

.    $80,827  21 

SALAJ 

High  Schools. 

Nonnal 

$21,639  70 

Public  Latin 

66,626  31 

Girls'  Latin 

20,995  14 

Brighton  High  . 

21,888  27 

Charlestown  High 

23,088  86 

Dorchester  High 

39,606  77 

East  Boston  High 

22,772  60 

English  High     . 

74,773  74 

Girls'  High 

62,322  67 

Mechanic  Arts  High  . 

46,084  74 

Roxbury  High   . 

41,613  61 

South  Boston  High 

26,499  16 

West  Roxbury  High 

ohooh 

21,941  26 

Total  for  High  S( 

)         .         .         . 

$468,652  72 

( 

Gfram 

mar  Schools. 

Adams 

$14,376  64 

Agassiz 

18,787  24 

Carried  forward, 


$38,168  88       $468,652  72 
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bought  forward, 
Bennett     • 
Bigelow     . 
Bowditch  . 
Bowdoin    . 
Brimmer    . 
Bunker  Hill 
Chapman  . 
Charles  Sumner 
Christopher  Gibson 
Comins 
Dearborn  . 
Dillaway    . 
Dudley 
Dwight 

Edward  Everett 
Eliot 

Emerson    . 
Everett 
Franklin    . 
Frothingham 
Gaston 

George  Putnam 
Gilbert  Stuart 
Hancock    . 
Harvard     . 
Henry  L.  Pierce 
Hugh  O'Brien 
Hyde 

John  A.  Andrew 
Lawrence  . 
Lewis 
Lincoln 
Longfellow 

Carried  forward, 


983,163  88 
17,943  60 
20,403  54 
16,879  34 
13,429  98 
16,984  84 
16,166  86 
17,964  60 
17,645  73 
23,483  94 
17,816  54 
22,727  03 
19,603  68 
20,835  59 
16,998  61 

17.036  63 
32,137  20 
26,327  70 
16,658  38 
16,288  81 
19,199  76 
21,029  31 
14,792  82 
13,993  05 
24,044  06 
17,060  11 
20,142  34 
19,909  17 

16.037  97 
19,433  49 
17,278  03 
18,207  35 
16,903  01 
18,197  26 


$468,652  72 


$650,723  40   $468,652  72 
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Brought  forward 
Lowell 
Lyman 
Martin 

Mary  Hemenway 
Mather 
Minot 
Norcross    . 
Phillips      . 
Phillips  Brooks 
Prescott     . 
Prince 
Qnincy 
Rice  . 

Robert  G.  Shaw 
Roger  Clap 
Roger  Wolcott  . 
Sherwin 
Shurtlefif    . 
Thomas  N.  Hart 
Warren 

Washington  AUston 
Wells 
Winthrop  . 


$650,728  40 
24,339  55 
20,109  26 
15,220  83 
16,609  85 
25,191  65 
10,142  61 
15,848  82 
29,932  87 
18,061  79 
14,792  12 
17,275  03 
17,212  34 
15,671  43 
13,827  75 
14,438  32 
17,267  38 
16,820  96 
16,099  08 
15,088  51 
17,234  19 
28,226  54 
22,112  33 
15,248  92 


$468,652  72 


Total  for  Grammar  Schools 


1,067,490  58 


Primary  Schools  by  Districts. 

Adams  District .         .         .  |7,317  56 

Agassiz       "...  6,216  17 

Bennett      "...  8,320  34 

Bigelow      "...  9,608  86 

Bowditch    "...  11,891  91 

Bowdoin     "...  8,748  88 


Carried  forward 


$52,103  72    $1,586,148  25 
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Brought  forward. 
Brimmer  District 
Bunker  Hill  District  . 
Chapman  " 

Charles  Sumner  District 
Christopher  Gibson  District, 
Comins  ' 

Dearborn  ' 

Dillaway  ' 

Dudley  ' 

Dwight  ' 

Edward  Everett  « 

Eliot  ♦' 

Emerson  " 

Everett  " 

Franklin  " 

Frothingham  *' 

Gaston  " 

George  Putnam  " 

Gilbert  Stuart  District 
Hancock 
Harvard 

Henry  L.  Pierce 
Hugh  O'Brien 
Hyde 

John  A.  Andrew 
Lawrence 
Lewis  District    . 
Lincoln        " 
Longfellow  " 
Lowell         " 
Lyman         " 
Martin         «' 
Mary  Hemenway  District 

Carried  forward. 


952,108  72    11,536,143  25 

6,676  37 

9,338  29 

8,176  90 

8,671  08 
14,305  37 

6,662  51 
17,748  21 
10,193  57 
14,386  20 
10,085  60 

6,601  33 
13,754  37 
13,714  35 

8,464  77 
12,000  18 
10,503  04 

7,704  73 

7,023  52 

6,628  81 
24,478  96 
10,883  18 

5,691  01 

9,434  59 

7,408  72 

9,548  93 
13,454  62 

9,324  19 
12,116  25 

5,977  35 
15,088  73 
10,946  66 

5,511  84 

8,491  37 


$391,848  21     91,586,143  26 
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Brought  forward^ 
Mather  District 
Minot  "... 

Norcross      "... 
Phillips        "... 
Phillips  Brooks  District 
Prescott  District 
Prince  "... 

Quincy         "      .         . 
Rice  "      .         .         . 

Robert  G.  Shaw  District     . 
Roger  Clap  " 

Roger  Wolcott         " 
Sherwin  " 

Shurtleflf  " 

Thomas  N.  Hart       " 
Warren  " 

Washington  AUston  District, 
Wells  District    . 
Winthrop  District 

Total  for  Primary  Schools 

Special  Schools. 
Horace  Mann,    $20,966  74 
Kindergartens,  108,842  07 
Manual  Training,  60,511  86 
Vacation  .      9,545  00 

Educational  Cen- 
tres     .         .      2,590  00 


Evening  Schools. 
Evening  High  .  #22,596  00 
Bowdoin .         .         615  50 


$391,848  21 

13,610  13 

4,544  96 

9,714  11 

6,395  94 

12,990  21 

7,424  45 

7,069  70 

9,869  91 

6,372  21 

6,117  11 

9,493  67 

9,427  32 

9,917  30 

6,126  07 

10,240  01 

6,884  39 

14,782  60 

30,639  13 

6,266  89 


$1,586,148 


$186,965  67 


676,629  i 


Carried forw%  $23,211  50       $186,965  67     $2,112,772  4 
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BrovgUfrvfi,  928,211  50 

Comins    . 

3,166  60 

Dearborn 

.     1,987  60 

Eliot 

8,031  00 

Fianklin  . 

.     6,684  00 

Hancock 

,     4,206  60 

Lincoln    . 

1,706  00 

Lyman     . 

1,834  00 

Mather     . 

.      2,013  00 

Minot 

490  00 

Norcroes  . 

.      8,573  60 

Qnincy     . 

.     3,181  60 

Warren    . 

2,772  00 

Washington 

Allaton 

2,191  60 

Wells      . 

6,628  00 

$186,966  67     $2,112,772  47 


71,626  60 


Hvening  Draunng  Schools. 
Charlestown     .    $3,148  00 


Columbus-av. 
East  Boston 
Roxbary 
Warren-av. 


2,832  00 
2,269  00 
2,853  00 
2,506  00 


Warren^v.  Design,  937  00 


Special  Instructors. 

x-x,vvcr    v\ 

Director  of   Kin- 

dergartens   .    $2,880  00 

Drawing  .         .    10,517  02 

Military  DriU  .      3,060  00 

Music               .    16,601  17 

Physical  Training,  6,686  00 

Carried forw'd,  187,688  19      $272,616  17     $2,112,772  47 
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Brought  frw'd,  $87,683  19       $272,616  17  $2,112,772  47 
Special  Classes,     8,172  62 
Lectures .         .         706  00 

41,461  81 

Total   for  Special   Schools   and    Special 

Instructors 314,077  98 

Total  for  School  Instructors    .         .         .  $2,426,850  45 

SALARIES  OF  JANITORS. 

Amount  paid  during  year  .         .         •         .  $190,506  98 

FUEL   AND   LIGHT. 

Fuel,  including  electric  power     .         .         .  $76,890  96 

Gas  and  electric  lighting     ....  20,008  65 

Total $96,394  61 

SUPPLIES  AND   INCIDENTALS. 

Books $74,777  17 

Apparatus  and  supplies       .         .         •         .  10,400  19 

Chalk,  blackboard  materials,  etc.          .         •  519  86 

Pianos  and  tuning,  repairs,  etc.  •         •         .  5,708  25 

Cartage,  express  charges,  etc.      •         .         •  ^^^  ^^ 

Extra  labor  and  clerk-hire  ....  952  18 

Printing 11,774  85 

Diplomas   .         .         .         .         .         .         .  2,784  00 

Maps,  globes,  and  charts     ....  1,419  94 

Car  and  ferry  tickets  (amount  refunded  by 

State,  $2,478.34) 8,415  87 

Stationery,  drawing  materials,  and  postage  .  81,802  04 

Advertising 516  19 

Carried  forward                  .         .         .         .  $144,818  86 
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Brought  forward 

Annual  Festival  .... 

Delivering  supplies     •         •         .         . 

Janitors*  supplies        .         .         .         . 

Horse  and  carriage  expenses  and  hire 

Census,  including  books 

Military  drill :  arms,  lunch,  etc.  . 

Manual  training  supplies    . 

Kindergarten  supplies  and  services  of  maids. 

Reports  of  proceedings  of  School  Committee, 

Removing  ashes  and  snow  .         .         .         . 

Tuition,  Boston  pupils  in  Brookline  schools. 

Tuition  paid  Massachusetts  towns  for  Bos- 
ton wards 

District  telegraph  and  rent  of  telephones     . 

Sewing  materials 

Flags,  including  repairs  on  old  flags    . 

Refreshments,  School  Committee 

Typewriters  and  supplies    .         .         .         . 

Washing  towels 

Supplies  for  vacation  schools  and  educa- 
tional centres 

Expenses,  evening  lectures 

Board  and  travelling  expenses,  sundry 
persons  ....... 

Sundry  small  items  :  wrapping  paper,  twine, 
emergency  supplies,  cases,  etc. 

Total  for  supplies  and  incidentals 


44,318  86 

2,954  02 

7,480  00 

8,448  41 

203  00 

1,600  00 

2,440  53 

13,004  85 

6,275  96 

781  19 

1,739  00 

1,935  80 

6,055  43 

363  00 

350  55 

199  26 

698  75 

2,275  04 

424  98 

1,438  80 

398  00 

608  60 

220  21 

#203,213  24 
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EXPENDED  BY  SCHOOLHOUSE  DEPARTMENT 
FOR  RENTS,  FURNITURE,  REPAIRS,  AND  AL- 
TERATIONS,  AND  EXPENSES  OF  COMMISSION. 


Furniture 

Carpentry,  lumber,  and  hardware 
Heating  apparatus 
Ventilation         .... 
Masonry,  paving,  drains,  etc. 
Rents  and  taxes : 

High  Schools     . 

Grammar  Schools     . 

Primary  Schools 

Kindergartens   . 

Manual  Training  Schools 

Evening  Drawing  Schools 

Offices  for  Schoolhouse  Depart- 
ment,    Schoolhouse    Gusto 
dian,  and  Truant  Officers 


work 


Painting  and  glazing  . 
Whitening  and  plastering 
Blackboards. 
Locks  and  bells 
Roofing  and  gutters    . 
Iron  fences  and  wire-screen 
Asphalting 

Rubber  stair  treads     . 
Plumbing  . 

Gas-fittiDg  and  electric  light  fixtures 
Cleaning  buildmgs,  including  supplies 
Horseshoeing,   board   and    hire   of   horses, 
repairs  of  carriages,  harnesses,  etc.   . 

Salaries 

Printing,  stationeiy,  and  postage 

Carried  forward  j 


18,701  SO 

11,294  01 

17,019  11 

6,273  00 

4,048  00 

2,698  00 


4,116  67 


$58,869  76 

60,963  40 

41,587  45 

1,395  77 

20,772  95. 


53,195  59 

28,427  57 
1,344  80 
2,533  38 
2,206  89 

17,764  42 

8,158  29 

1,839  45 

125  47 

11,672  86 
9,662  78 
1,617  65 

2,469  60 

36,544  60 

2,810  95 

$353,403  08 
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Brought  forward j 
Rent  and  care  auxiliary  fire-alarm  boxes 
Cleaning  yaults 

Flagstafib,  new,  and  care  of  old 
Telephone  and  messenger  service 
Care  of  lawns     • 
Electric  motors  and  engines 
Teaming    .... 
Insurance  on  boilers  . 
Car  fares  and  travelling  expenses 
Electric  lighting 
Gymnasium  apparatus 
Fire  escapes  and  extinguishers,  repairs 
Plans,  blue  prints,  and  advertising 

Total  for  repairs,  etc. 


$858,403  08 

3,929  88 

456  00 

1,472  82 

654  76 

135  75 

1,100  51 

948  04 

2,400  00 

673  85 

152  05 

179  25 

1,090  67 

204  34 

8366,800  00 


TOTAL   AMOUNT   EXPENDED. 


Salaries  of  officers 
Salaries  of  instructors 
Salaries  of  janitors     . 
Fuel  and  light   . 
Supplies  and  incidentals 
Furniture,  repairs,  etc. 


$80,827  21 
2,426,850  45 
190,506  93 
96,394  61 
203,213  24 
366,800  00 


Total  expenditure  from  the  appropriation,     $3,364,592  44 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


The  public  schools  of  the  city  comprise  one  Normal  School,  two  Latin 
Schools,  ten  High  Schools  (including  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School),  fifty- 
eight  Grammar  Schools,  six  hundred  and  eighty-one  Primary  classes,  ninety 
Kindergartens  (employing  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  teachers),  one  school 
for  the  Deaf,  one  Evening  High  School  (with  a  branch  each  in  Charlestown 
and  Bast  Boston),  fifteen  Evening  Elementary  Schools,  six  Evening  Drawing 
Schools  (including  a  school  of  design),  thirty-three  Woodworking  Schools  and 
twenty-eight  Schools  of  Cookery,  one  school  on  Spectacle  Island,  and  six 
Special  Classes. 

NORMAL,  LATIN,   AND  HIQH   SCHOOLS. 


Name. 


Location. 


5^' 

> 


No.  of 
rooms. 


Remarks. 


Normal.. 


Dartmouth     and 
▲ppleton  Bts. 


r  Public  Latin.. 


EngllBh  High. 
Girls'  High.. 


Dartmouth  and 
Montgomery  sts. 
and  warren  av. 


86,660 


1880 


$581,700 


Sand  hall 


78&Shalls. 


W.  Newton  St.. 


86.188 


1870 


266,600 


66  and  haU, 


>  Girls'  Latin. 


Brighton  High.. 

Charlest'n  High, 

Dorches'r  High, 

E.  Boston  High, 

Mechanics  Arts 
High 


Cambridge  St.. 
Monument  sq.. 

Talbot  av 

Marion  St. 


Roxbury  High.. 

So.Boston  High, 

•West  Roxbury 
High 


Belvidere  st. . 

Warren  st 

Thomas  pk. . . 


Elmst,  J.  P.  .. 


41,871 
19,636 
66,870 
27,600 

22,881 
26,617 
79.646 

47,901 


1896 
1848 
1901 
1901 

1893 
1891 
1901 

1867 


120,900 

70,300 

289,800 

246,600 

148,000 
224,300 
384,300 

160,000 


17  &  2  halls. 
10  and  hall. 
24&2haUs. 
22  A  2  halls 

16 

19  and  ball. 

26  A  2  halls. 

26A2haUs. 


18 


SO 


26 


Occupies  the  upper 
story  of  the  Rice 
School  and  one 
room  in  the 
▲  ppleton. St. 
Scnoo). 

(78)  Including 
rooms  for  redta- 
tion  and  appa- 
ratus. 


(66)  Including 
rooms  forreoita- 
tion  and  appa- 
ratus. 

Occupies  rooms  in 
GlrU'  High 
School  building. 


Remodeled  in  1870. 


^The  larger  part  of  this  school  occupies  the  Chauncy  Hall  School  building,  Copley 
square.    Rental  $7,000  per  annum,  taxes,  and  water  rates. 
*  Addition  built  in  1900. 
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EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE  NORMAL,  LATIN,  AND 
HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Expenditures  made  by  the  School  Committee  and  the 
Schoolhouse  Department  for  the  High  Schools  during  the 
financial  year,  1902-190S: 

Salaries  of  instructors $468,652  72 

Expenditures    for   text-books,    maps,   globes, 

drawing  materials,  stationery,  etc.        .         .  40,257  79 

Salaries  of  janitors 34,102  29 

Fuel  and  light 16,791  55 


Rent,  furniture,  repairs,  etc 

Total  expense  for  High  Schools 

Number  of  instructors  in  High  Schools,  ex- 
clusive of  temporary  teachers  and  special 
instructors  .... 

Salaries  paid  the  same    . 

Average  amount  paid  each  instructor 

Temporary  teachers  employed 

Salaries  paid  the  same    . 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging 

Salaries  paid  to  special  instructors  in  Chem- 
istry (including  laboratory  assistants),  Draw- 
ing, French,  German,  Vocal  and  Physical 
Training,  Commercial  Branches,  and  Kinder- 
garten Methods,  and  special  assistants  in 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School 

Average  cost  of  each  pupil      .         .         .         . 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  a  regular  in- 
structor, including  principal 

The  original  cost  of  the  buildings  and  land 
for  the  several  High  Schools,  including 
the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  to  Jan- 
nary  1,  1903,  amounted  in  the  aggregate 


$559,804  35 
41,878  82 

$601,683  17 


216 

$414,018  40 

$1,916  75 

17 

$3,925  76 

6,782 


$50,708  66 

$88  72 

31 


to  about 


$3,415,000  00 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 


Name. 


Location. 


7^ 


No.  of 
rooms. 

1 

18  and  ball. 

12 

12      •• 

17 

7       " 

8 

6       •• 

6 

28       " 

19 

12  and  ball. 

15 

1 

1 

16        " 

12 

14 

18 

14       " 

12 

14        " 

16 

10      •« 

14 

14       " 

16 

2 

2 

3 

8 

1 

1 

18       " 

16 

14       •• 

17 

1 

1 

1 

1 

12  and  ball 

19 

Bemarkt. 


▲dams 

▲gaBBlz 

{Bennett 
Bennett  B'ch 
BIgelow 

Bowdltch 

Port.  Building. 
No.  62 

Bowdoin 

Brimmer 

Bunker  Hill 

Cbapman 

Cbaa.  Sumner. . . 

CbrlBto*r  Gibson 


Port.  Bnild'gs, 
Nob.  4. 6... 

Port.  Bnild'gs, 
Nob.  43  44,46 

Port.  Building, 
No.  65 

Comins 

Dearborn 

Port.  Building, 
No.  61 

Port.  Building, 
No.66 

DiUaway 


Belmont  sq.,E.B. 
Brewer  st.,  J.P.. . 


Cbestnut  HUl  ay., 
Br 


Digbtonpl.,  Br.. 
Fourtbst.,  S.B.. 

Green  Bt.,  J.P... 


Myrtle  St 

Common  st 

Baldwin  Bt.,Cb'n.. 
Eutawst.,  £.  B.... 

Asblandst.,  Ros.. 

Bowdoin  av.,  Dor. 


TremontBt.,Rox.. 
Dearborn  pi.,  Box 


21,000 
42,244 


26.648 

9,606 

26,704 

28,666 


10,777 
11,4(»1 
19,660 
29,160 

80,000 

39,620 


22,169 


Kenilwortb  st.,  R. 


22,824 


1866 
1898 


1874 
1886 
1902 

1891 

1901 
1848 
1843 
1866 
1901 

1877 

1896 


1900 

1901 

1902 
1866 
1862 

1901 

1902 
1882 


$68,400 
100,600 


64,300 

17,900 

201,800 

119;400 

1,900 
146,000 
91.600 
77,600 
146,800 

83,600 

99,900 


3,800 

6,700 

1,900 
78,800 
47,000 

1,000 

1,900 
82,800 


Inc.  one  each  In 
Francis  Park- 
man,  Francis 
Parkman  Port 
Building.  No.  70, 
and  Washington. 
St.  Schools. 


Original  building 
erected  in  1860. 


Remodeled  In  1806» 


Original  building 
erected  in  1860. 

Inc.twoln  Stopben 
M.  Weld  School. 


Inc.  one  each  In 
Old  Gibson  and 
▲tberton  Schools^ 


Inc.  one  in  Albert 
Palmer  Port. 
Building,  No.  8. 


Inc.  six  In  Kenll- 
worth-et.  School. 
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Qrammar  Schools.  —  Continued. 


N«m«. 


Location. 


U 

^ 


No.  of 
Rooms. 


n 

n 

7^ 


Remark!. 


Ihidlej 

Port.  Build- 
ing., N08.  41, 
4S 

>Port.  Bnild 
Ing,  No.  00... 


Dwlght 

Edw.  Eyerett.. 


Port.  BuUding, 
No.» 

PoTl.Bnilding. 
X0.6B 


Mot 

Ware... 
Imerson . 
Srerctt. . . 
FnnkHD  . 


Cur.   Dudley  and 
Putnam  st8.,Rox. 


W.  Springfield  st. 
Snmner  at.,  Dor. . 


North  Bennet  St.. . 
«i  «« 

Preeoott  et.,  E.B... 
WaNorthampt'n  st. 
Ringgold  Bt 


Port.  Building, 
Xo.71 

Frothingfaam. 


Port.  Build. 
inga,  N08. 72, 
7S 


George  Putnam. 
Gilbert  8tuart... 
Hancock , 


Harrard. 

Htnry  L.  Pierce. 

Port.    Build- 
lngi,lloa.  2,S. 

*Port.  Build. 
Hogb  O'Brien. 


Prospect  St.,  Ch'n. 
Bast  Fifth  St.,  S.B. 


Columbus  ay  .,Rox. 
Richmood  St.,  Dor. 
Parmenter  st 


Deyensst.,Ch'n.., 

Washington      st. 
Dor 


26,8S» 


19,125 

88,890 


11,077 
12,858 
89,962 
32,409 
16,489 


22,079 
36,858 


31,784 
80,128 
36,042 

16,306 
64,439 


Coir.  Dudley  and 
Langdon  sts., 
Roz 


40,664 


1874 

1901 

1901 
1867 
1876 

1901 

1902 
1888 
1862 
1866 
1860 
1859 

1902 
1874 
1872 

1902 
1880 
1896 
1847 

1871 

1891 
1900 

1901 

1887 


$107,900 

3,800 

1,900 
88,700 
38,200 

1,900 

1,900 
78,100 
32,800 
110,000 
108,000 
91,100 

1,900 
84,300 
44,400 

3,800 
41,400 
109,300 
99,100 

102,400 

132,200 
3,800 

6,700 

118,000 


14  and  hall. 

2 

1 

14       " 
10       " 

1 

1 

14        " 

4  and  ward. 

room. 
16  and  haU. 

14       " 

14       " 

1 

16       " 
14       " 

2 

10  " 

14  " 

14  " 

14        " 

12        ** 
2 


19 


Inc.  nine  In  Moon- 
st  Sohool. 

Inc.  six  In  Black, 
inton  School. 


Inc.   two   In   Pil- 
grim Hall. 


Inc.  one  In  Wil- 
liams School. 


Inc.  fiye  in  Paul 
Reyero  School, 
and  one  at  82 
Parmenter  st. 


*Oeenpled  by  Manual  Training  classes. 


>  No.  81  occupied  by  sewing  classes. 
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Qrammar  Schools.  —  Continued. 


ITftme, 


LocitUoD. 


d  1 

1^^ 

1^4 

isiptiuo; 

mi 

I.DO0 

ma 

i,8oa 

isra 

fi&,(Nri^ 

im 

l.OOO 

ia&6 

64^ 

isea 

73»»C» 

mi 

3,»0 

1903 

1.0Ott 

1S5» 

40,800 

tm 

3.8M 

1^ 

a9.4<ll 

1974 

B7,400 

IdOO 

.300 

IWl 

»,80(J 

1896 

3,000 

l^Q 

ijnm 

ms 

fiO,000 

isw 

89»e«> 

IIKIS 

i.o«> 

No.  of 


SB 


EemArks. 


Hyde.w. 

Fort.  BuUdlDS, 
No,  SO 


Port.  Building, 
No.  88.....,,. 

John  A.  Andrew 

Fort.  BuUaingt 
No.W 


LOTTli 


PorL  Biilld- 
logs*  No«.2@, 
SO 


Port.     BulM- 
iog,No.7fi... 

Lincoln  ......... 


Port.  Build 
lliff«,  Nt}».  77, 
7«.. 


1.0  Qg  fellow,. 


Lowell . 


HMnmoDdit.,Rox. 


Dorcl)e«tor*t.,S.B. 

14  ti 

BfiL.S.B. .., 

D&l(ict«  Bolt...... 


Bro^ir&jf  S.B.. 


BcvleniL,  B<^.. 


SIO  Centre  at.,  J.PJ 


Port.  Bnlld. 
Inri,  Nob.  10. 
U 


Fort.     Bnlld. 


Lowell  AnnL'E., 
Lyman ....... 


Moz&rt  AE.,  Box, 
Gove  St.,  £.  B 


Old   Knat  Bo% 
ion  High .... 


Meridl&nsi,. 


Mwtlii. 


HanHngton       ar.. 
Box 


Port.     Builds 
ljiff,No,Tfl... 


80,754 


»4(e8D 


14,348 

27,U50 


»,5(» 


te,919 


35,341 


lfl,6ie 


14  and  hMX\. 
I 

1 

1 

14      ■* 
la     ** 


14 


IS 


Inc.  ou©  ew?b  In 
rhlnea»  Bates 
Schoult  Plilneai 
Bfltcd  Portable 
BuUding,No.9«. 
nnd  at  No.  tT 
H«wlett  atf^flt 

Inc.  one  to  Wr- 
Tnan  Portable 
Bulldlog,  No.  98. 


Attached  to 
Bmncli  Llbfirr 
and    Matddpai 

Court. 


BEPOBT  OF  EXPENDITURES. 
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Qnunmar  Schools.  —  Continued. 


5ini«. 


LocatioQ. 


B     _ 


No.  of 


H^m&rki. 


Htther. 


Port,    Build' 
iDgB,  Nq«.  IB. 


Port.    Bond- 
iBgi,  Hob.  W, 


Mlnol 

XoPcroM , 
PMUlp»,.. 


Fkmtpfl  Br06k«. 

jport.  BuJld 
Ins,  Ho.  m.- 

Ftawsott 


.<triacr> 


lo^wit  G.  9baiT 


PortBolMhif 
Ko-as. .- 

Pon.  BaUdlo^ 

Fort.  Building 
No,»,. - 


AdwuA  St.,  Dor.. 


Ulll,Dor....„ 


Hepon«et  tT.,  Dor. 

0«t,8.  B 

PbimpiBt. 


QoJncj  it,  Dor*. 


Elm  it,,  Cli^D.. 


Tflwil,.,...,,,,,. 

bftrimotifli  «i. . . . , 

HAeUugtiC.,W,B. 


HiTTMt  ft.,  IHn-.. 


30,«]0 


JS3,A50 


S1,GOO 
12,«7fi 
11,190 


ie,seo 

>S,90O 


11,11B 

40,000 


Sl^S 


1887 

ISTi 

1901 

t8» 
1685 

1802 

IdDO 

1901 
1B07 

ma 

latT 

ifie» 
law 


1M»$ 

1896 

1^1 

lOOS 


«SB,000 

TftfOOO 

3.1 


18  and  hall 


67,900 
69,000 
74,000 

i3rM»o 

1,900 
35,000 
180,000 

79,000 

1S9,000 
94,^00 


1,900 

1,900 
1.900 


14      ^* 
14       " 

0  "^ 


U  Inc.  Are  In  OTd 
Darcbeiter  High 
drhool,  Cijjitre 
itrtet. 

Inc.  ieTen  In  Lt- 
cAQin  Hall 
Si'hooU 


I 

lA 

ao 


M 


13 


11 


Ibc  fotit  tti  GmBt 

School,  and  Ato 
In  Someraet^t. 
SchooK 

Inc.  one  lin  Qijln* 
cy  it.  ^hool 


Inc.  two  In 
Cli*flea  C.  Per- 
klDi  School  and 
one  In  ChArteaC. 
rerklna  Port, 
BuimitiKNo.  IS. 

DamafT^d  1)/  fljfe, 
and  rcbufit  In 
1809. 

fnc,  two  In  Apple- 
ton  sL  School, 

Inr.  one  eacb  In 
Waihlngton  ■  •!,, 
Gcrmatitowbi 
and  Baker-at. 
Bchooli. 


1  Occupied  by  sewing  class. 
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Name. 


LooAtlon. 


oS 


No.  of 
Rooms. 


II 


s- 


Remarkt. 


Bog«rWolcott... 

Sberwin 

Port.  Building 
No.  18. 

Shurtleff 

Thomas  N.  Hart 

Warren 

Washington 
▲Uston 

Port.  Build. 
lngNo.90 

AUston  Clnb 
House 

WiUlam  Wirt 
Warren 

Wells 

Winthrop 


Norfolk  St.,  Dor... 
Madison  sq.,Rox. 

I(  M 

Dorchester  St.,  S3, 
E.  Fifth  St.,  S.B... 
Summer  St.,  C'hn.. 


Cambridge  St., 
Allston 


Waverley  st.  No 
Brighton 

Blossom  St 

Tremont  st 


89,784 
82,040 


40,558 
26,364 
14,882 

88,000 


11,477 

27,187 
10,770 


16,100 


1902 

1870 

1901 
1869 
1889 
1867 

1878 

1902 
1880 

1892 
1868 


1865 


$184,900 

94,900 

1,900 
107,400 
180,600 
63,600 

65,500 

1,900 
21,800 

48,600 
90,000 


807,500 


ISandhaU. 

16  " 

1 

14  " 

18  " 

14  " 

10  " 


Inc.  two  In  1 
ston  School. 


Inc.  one  in  F 
eric  A.  Willi 
School. 


17 


Inc.  flye  at  81 

Russell  strt 
and  one  eael 
Ma/hew  So' 
and  M  a  T  b 
Port.  BuiU 
No.  54,and  s 
Chamben  ill 


REPORT  OP  EXPENDITURES. 
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EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Expenditures  made  by  the  School  Committee  and  the 
School  house  Department,  for  the  Grammar  Schools,  for  the 
financial  year  1902-1903 : 

Salaries  of  instructors 

Salaries  of  janitors      .... 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery 

Apparatus 

Fuel  and  light 

Janitors'  supplies        .... 
Miscellaneous  items   . 


$1,067,490  63 

79,704 

85 

62,877 

39 

593 

85 

88,268 

42 

3,487 

26 

4,873 

17 

Rait,  furniture,  repairs,  etc. 


$1,256,789  96 
120,189  29 


Total  expense  for  Grammar  Schools    .      $1,376,929  25 


Number  of  instructors  in  Grammar  Schools, 
exclusive  of  temporary  teachers  and  in 
Btructors  in  sewing 

Salaries  paid  the  same 

Average  amount  paid  each  instructor  . 

Temporary  teachers  employed     . 

Salaries  paid  the  same 

Special  assistants  employed 

Salaries  paid  the  same 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  . 

Average  cost  of  each  pupil 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  an  instruc 
tor,  including  principal,  and  exclusive  of 
special  instructors  above  mentioned 


972 

$1,025,759  82 

$1,055  31 

69 

$5,775  08 

25 

$1,388  00 

42,824 

$82  15 


44 


Forty-two  instructors  in  sewing  were  employed,  who  taught 
418  divisions.  The  salary  paid  varies  according  to  the 
number  of  divisions  taught.  Total  amount  paid  to  sewing 
instructors,  $84,567.68  ;  average  amount  to  each,  $828.04. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  2. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


Name. 


liOcatlon. 


No.  of 

feet 
In  lot. 


When 
built. 


Valuation 
May  1,1902. 


No.  of 
rooms. 


No.  of 

Inttmct- 

org. 


Aaron  Davis 

Port  Building, 
No.  58.... 


Teomanst.,  Box. 


18,200 


Abby  W.  May.. 
Aberdeen 


Adams-street.. 


Adams-street.. 

Port  Building, 
No.l 


Albert  Palmer. 

>Port.  Building, 
No.  8. 


Port  Building, 
No.  08 


Andrews 

Appleton-street. 
Atberton 


Tbomton  it..  Box., 

U,062 

Chestnut  Hill  av., 
Brighton 

26,000 
20.899 

Cor.  Chestnut  st, 
Charlestown  .... 

44,365 

Eustlist,  Box.... 

16,165 

<i     ««       «( 

«l           «              K 

Genesee  st 

12,678 

Near  Dartmouth  st 
Columbia  rd..  Dor. 


18,454 
24,751 


sPort.  Building, 
No.  61 


Auburn 

Austin 

Bailey-street... 

68-65  Bailey  St.. 

Baker-street.... 

Baldwin 

Bartlett-street. . 

Bartlett-street. 

Beech-street 
Port.   BuUd- 
IngNo.  12.... 

B.  F.  Tweed 

Ben  J.  Cushlng.. 

Benjamin  Dean, 

Benjamin  Pope, 


School  st,  Brl 

Paris  St.,  £.  B.... 
Dorchester 


12,840 

4,640 

21.838 


West  Boxbury.... 

Chardonct 

Charlestown 

Boxbury 


21,000 
6,139 

16,115 
7,627 


Bosllndalc 

Cambridge  st,  Ch 
Boblnson  st.  Dor. 

Hst.,8.B 

Ost.,  8.  B 


16,727 
25,082 
11,477 
20,000 


1870 

1901 
1898 

1897 

1900 
1861 

1900 
1896 

1901 

1902 
1896 
1870 
1872 

1902 


1849 
1880 


1899 
1864 
1901 
1846 

1900 
1892 
1897 
1899 
1888 


$55,000 

1,900 
28,600 

25,700 

28,000 
7,600 

1,900 
W,000 

1,900 

1,900 
91,900 
81,100 
61,100 

1,900 
6,900 
60,900 
9,800 


82,600 
38,000 
61,000 
20,700 

1,900 
41,800 
45,000 
86,600 
89,000 


12 

1 
6 


1 

9 

12 

8 

1 
4 
6 
4 
4 
4 
6 
8 
6 

1 
6 
8 


^  Occupied  by  Grammar  classes. 


t  Occupied  by  Kindergarten. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES. 
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Primary   Schools.  —  Continued. 


Name. 

Location. 

No.  of 

feet 

in  lot. 

When 
built. 

Valuation 
May  1,1902. 

No.  Of 
rooms. 

No.  of 
instruct- 
ors. 

Port.  Building, 
No.  36 

08t.,8.B 

1901 

$1,900 

1 

Port.  BnildiDg, 
No.  68 ?. 

<«         (« 

1902 

1.900 

1 

»Blg«low........ 

Blackinton 

Fourth  St.,  8.  B. .. 

Levden  tt.,  Orient 
Heights,  E.B... 

29,166 

1892 

58,000 

6andhaU. 

Port.  Building, 
No.  56 

tt           «( 

1901 

1,900 

1 

Bon     Homme 
RlchArd 

Meeting  House 
Hill,  Dor 

1896 

1.500 

1 

1  Bowdoin 

Myrtle  St 

^  Brimmer 

Conomon  st 

Bunker  Hlll-8t.. 

Cor.  Charles     St., 
Charlestown  .... 

12,600 

8 

Canterbury-st.  . 

Near   Bourne  St., 
W.R 

20,121 
12,854 

1864 

4,000 
26,200 

2 

CaiMm  ■ 

Sixth  St..  8.  B 

1871 

6 

1  Chapman 

Cba«.C.PerldnB, 

Eutawst,  £.  B.... 

StBotolphst 

16,000 

1891 

96.600 

8  and  hall 

«Port.Boildfnga 
Nos.18,  U 

«<            c« 

1901 

3,800 

2 

Cbauncej.place. 

Charlestown 

7,410 

4.700 

1 

Cbettnnt4iTenue 

Jamaica  Plain.... 

18,788 

7.500 

2 

Port.  Building 
No.  9 

<C                         I* 

Third  St.,  8.  B 

17.136 

1900 
1894 

1,900 
41,900 

1 
8 

Choate  Bumham 

CUnch 

F8t.,8.B 

18,492 

1871 

34,600 

6 

Conmion-gtreet. . 

7,001 

18,600 

6 

Cook 

Groton  st 

10,170 

1852 

82,800 

6 

*Crott.8treet.... 

Charlestown 

1,708 

8,100 

2 

Cudwortb 

6oTest.,£.  B 

26,000 

1894 

106,000 

11 

Cuahman 

Parmenterst 

1867 

92,000 

16 

15 

Cyrua  Alger 

Seventh  St.,  8.  B... 

16,660 

1880 

52,000 

8 

Dorchefler-aT... 

Dorchester 

84.460 

14,500 

4 

Drake  

Cst.,  8.  B 

10,260 

1869 

82,800 

6 

>  In  Grammar  building. 


s  No.  18  occupied  by  Grammar  class. 
*  Unoccupied. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  2. 


Primary  Schools.  —  Continued. 


Name. 


Location. 


No.  of 

feet 

In  lot. 


When 
built. 


Valuation 
May  1, 1902. 


No.  of 
rooms. 


No.  of 

instruct* 

ors. 


Edward  Everett 
Port.  BuUdlng 
N0.S8 


Emerson. 


Sumner  st.,  Dor.. 
Poplar  St 


5,9S4 


Port.  Building 
No.  65 


Ererett., 


Brentwood  st.,Brl, 


Port.  Building 
No.68 


«i  i( 


Florence-street 
Francis  Parkm*n 


1  Port.BuUding 
No.  70 


Roslindale 

Walk  Hill  St.,  For 
est  Hills 


86,080 
80.000 


Fr'd*cA.Whltn'y 

Freeman 

>Frothingham, 

Frothingham 
Annex 


Islington  St.,  Bxl.. 

Charter  st 

Prospect  St.,  Ch'n.. 


19,761 
6,847 


*  George  Putnam 

Port.BuUding, 
No.  48 


Columbus  av.,Rox, 


George-street 

Port.  Building, 
No.  74 


Glen  way 


Boxbury . 


18,894 


iGrant 

Harbor  Vlew-st, 

Port.  Building, 
No.  69 

Harris 

Harvard 


Near  Blue  HiUav. 
Dorchester 


PhiUips  St.. 
Dorchester . 


88,867 
8,744 
87,806 


Adams  St.,  Dor — 

No.    Harvard    St., 
Brighton 


Harvard  Hill.. . 

Hawes  Hall 

Heath-street. . . . 


Harvard  st,  Ch'n.. 
Broadway,  S.  B... 
Rozbury 


87,150 

80,760 
4,646 
16,647 
10,660 


1901 
1861 

1901 


1901 
1862 

1899 

1902 
1899 
1868 


1896 


1901 
1861 

1902 

1880 
1862 
1888 

1901 
1861 

1648 


1828 
1887 


$1,900 
80,000 

1,900 
10,000 

1,900 
8,000 

37,600 

1,900 
64,800 
88,000 


8,700 


1,900 
83,000 

1,900 

28,800 
17,600 
22,100 

1,900 
89,600 

18,100 

18,000 

48,660 

6,800 


1 
6 

1 

8 
4andhaU. 

4 

1 
8  and  hall. 

4 

8 
8 

8 


1  Occupied  by  Grammar  classes. 


*  In  Grammar  building. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES. 
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Primary  Schools.  —  Continued. 


NAme. 

l^ocatlon. 

No.  of 

foet 

In  lot. 

When 
built. 

Valuation 
May  1,1908. 

No.  Of 
rooms. 

No.  of 

Instruct. 

ors. 

HlDfllde 

Elm  St.,  J.  P 

18,618 

1858 

$86,000 

5,700 

51,600 

6 

FaneuU 

10,000 
29,000 

1884 

2 

Howard4iTenae. 

Dorchester 

1882 

6 

Howard,  avenue 
Annex  

" 

1896 

1,000 

2 

iPort.  Bnild'gt, 
Noe.  21,22...  . 

" 

1901 

8,800 

2 

«Hngh  O'Brien.. 

Hugh    O'Brien 
Annex  

Dudley  st.,  Box, . . 

««              <t 

1896 

8.000 

9 

Port.  Bnlld'gt, 
Noe.6.7...:.. 

t«                   u 



1900 

8,800 

2 

Port.  BulWgt, 
Nob. 84,  86... 

It                  (1 



1901 

8,800 

9 

IxaAUen 

Parker  St,  Box.... 

90.057 

1901 

68,000 

6 

Joehna  Bates.... 

Harrison  ay 

15.287 

1884 

58,000 

8 

iPort.Biilld*g, 
Vo.  87 

tt          <i 

1901 

1.900 

86,800 
1,600 

i 

<Kenil worth -St 
(Old  Box.  High), 

^UttleEm'ly.... 

>  Longfellow.... 

Port.  Building, 
No.  76 

Box bury  

6,990 

1861 

() 

Adams  St.,  Dor.. . . 

1896 

1 

Hewlett  St.,  Bos... 

4 

t*               tt 

1902 

1.900 

1 

1 

Lncretia  Crocker 

Parker  St.,  Box.... 

80,000 

1884 

61,600 

8 

7 

^Ljoeam  Hall... 

Meeting    House 
mil.  Dor 

21,819 

20,600 

6 

lUrgaret  Poller, 

Glenrd.,J.P 

14,288 

1892 

84,700 

6 

6 

*lUrtln 

Huntington      aT., 
Boxbury 

2 

lUjbew 

Chambers  si 

14,128 

1897 

186,000 
1.900 

14 

18 

*Pori.Balldlng, 
No.  54. 

«•          «t 

1901 

1 

'Mayflower 

Harbor  View  St., 

1896 

1,600 
17,000 

1 

Meed-street 

Chariestown 

5.857 

1847 

4 

9 

Medford-street.. 

ti 

12,U2 

1886 

16,000 

4 

4 

Moiton.stz«et.... 

Mattapan 

21,115 

1895 

82,900 

4 

4 

1  Not.  98  and  87  occupied  by  Kindergartens.  *  Unoccupied. 

'  In  Grammar  BuUding.  •  Cookery  School. 

'  OecBpled  by  Grammar  classes. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  2. 


Primary  Schools.  —  Continned. 


Name. 


Location. 


No.  of 

feet 

In  lot. 


When 
built. 


Valuation 
Maj  1, 1902. 


No.  of 
rooms. 


No.  of 

inatruct- 

on. 


Morton*8t.  An 
nex 


Mt.  Pleasant-ay 
Mt.  Vernon 


Mattapan.. 
Roxbury... 


Noble 

Noble  Annex.... 
Oak  square.. .. 
OldAgasslz.... 
iQldBaker-st., 
>01d  Dor.  High., 
OldEdw.Bverett 
Old  Gibson... 


Mt.  Verno  n  St., 
West  Roxburj. 

Princeton  st,£.B., 


Nonantum  st.,  Bri., 
Burroughs  St.,  J.f*. 
WestBozburj.... 
Centre  st..  Dor. . . 
Sumner  st.,  Dor. . 
School  St.,  Dor.... 


Old  Gibson  An 
nex 


sold  Ira  AUen.. 
Old  Mather 


Leon  St.,  Box... 

Meeting    House 
HlU,Dor 


•  Old  Oak.square 
s  Old  Parkman 
OldThomton-st, 

«  Parkman 

Paul  Beyere. . . 
Philllps-street. 
Phlneas  Bates. 

»  Plerpont 

Plummer 


Wash'gtonst.,Brt., 

SUyer  St.,  S.  B 

Boxbury 

Broadway,  8.  B... 

Prince  st 

Roxbury 

Beech  st..  Bos 

Hudson  St.* 

Sumner  St.,  £.  B.. 


Port.  Building, 
No.  68 


Polk.8treet 

»  Poplar.street . 
Porroort 

•  Prince 

•  Quincy 

Quincy-street .. 


Charlestown . 
Roslindale  . . . 
Snelllngpl.... 
Newbury  St.. . 

Tyler  Bt 

Dorchester... 


9,610 

38,782 
17,60b 


17,966 

10,464 
69,840 


58,806 


10,067 


9.796 
6,806 
6,640 
10,160 
18,966 
20,866 
87,600 
4,216 
35,078 


12,148 
7,842 
4,378 


12,8! 


1896 
1847 

1862 
1874 
1896 
1894 
1849 
1866 
1870 
1866 
1867 

1896 
1861 

1866 


1848 
1847 
1842 
1898 
1867 
1896 
1860 
1891 

1901 
1878 


1865 


$2,700 
7,600 

6,000 
49,600 

2,700 
11,600 
22,000 

2,200 
88,700 
10,800 
80,700 

2,700 
18,600 

27.000 

4,400 

15,200 

8,800 

61,400 

268,000 

49,900 

26,800 

24,000 

96,000 

1.900 
26,200 

1,200 
14,400 


8,700 


2 
2 

4  and  hall. 

8 

2 

2 
6  and  hall. 

1 

8 

7 

6 

2 

4 

7 

2 

6 

2 
12 
18 

8 

4 

4 

lOandhaU. 

1 
6 
1 
6 


1 
6 
11 

8 


1  Occapled  by  Kindergarten. 
*  Occupied  by  Grammar  classes, 
s  Unoccupied. 


*  Formerly  the  Mather  School. 

•  Occupied  by  Manual  Training  classes. 
« In  Grammar  building. 
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Name. 


Location. 


No.of 

feet 

In  lot. 


When 
bollt. 


Valnation 
Maj  1,1903. 


No.  of 
roome. 


No.of 

Instruct. 

on. 


<^nc7-8tTeet . . 

Port.  Building, 
No.  49. 

Port.  Building, 
No.  82 


Roxbury. 


1  Roger  Clap 

Port.   Building, 
No.  15 


Har\'e8t  et.,  Dor.. 


Port.  Building, 
No.  84 


Boxbuiy-street. 

'Port.  Building, 
No.  40 

Batland.Btreet 

8amuel  G.  Howe, 

Savin  HIU 

« School-atreet. . 

Sharp 

« Sherwln 


Mt.  Vernon  at.  "  . . 
Cor.  King  et.,  Box, 


Near  Sbawmutav. 

Fifth  St.,  8.  B 

Savin  Hill  av.,Dor. 

Roxbury 

Anderson  st 

Madison  sq.,  Rox. 


Port.  Building, 
No.  17 


^Slmonds 

Skinner 

•  Somerset-street, 
Stephenai.Weld. 

Stoughton 

Tappan  

Tbetford  street. . 

Tlcknor , 

TUeston 

Tackerman... 
Tyler- street . . 
^Unlon-street.. 
Wait 


Broadway,  S.  B... 

Fayette  st 

Cor.  AUston  st 

Seymour  St.,  Ros.. 

River  St.,  Dor 

Lexington  Bt.,£.B. 
Cor  .Evans  st.,t)or, 
Dorchester  st.,8.B. 
Norfolk  St.,  Dor... 
Fourth  stf,S.B.... 
Near  Kneeland  st., 

Brighton 

Shawmutav.... 


28,453 


Port.  BuUd'gs, 
Nos.  86,  87. . . 


14,147 


7,850 
12,494 
20,060 
20,200 

5,887 


5,238 
6,300 
34,266 
29.725 
11,500 
29,879 
11,486 
83,640 
21,584 
3,900 
67,280 
16,341 


1875 
1901 
1902 


1901 

1902 
1874 


1851 
1874 
1884 


1824 


1901 
1840 
1870 
1824 
18H6 
1856 
1873 
1875 
1865 
1868 
1850 
1855 


1860 
1903 


$37,000 
1,900 
1,900 


1,900 

1,900 
44,100 


31,800 
88,700 
10,000 


40,000 


1,900 
21,560 
37,000 
90,000 
33,400 
lb,7U0 
46,900 
25,400 
31,800 
40,500 
11,500 
84,500 
11,000 
80,100 

3,800 


1 
8 
6 
4 

6 
8 
8 
8 
12 

8  and  hall, 

6 

6 

2     • 
8 


8 
7 
3 
2 

7 
5 

1 
8 
6 
1 
8 
6 
6 
7 
13 
2 
6 
6 

8 

1 


*  In  Grammar  building. 

*  Occupied  by  special  class. 

'  On  George  Putnam  SchooLhouse  lot. 


*  On  Hawes  School  Lot. 

*  Occupied  mostly  by  Grammar  classes. 

*  Unoccupied. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  2. 
Primary  Schools.  —  Concluded. 


Name. 


LocaUon. 


No.  of 

feet 

In  lot. 


When 
built. 


Valaatlon. 
Maj  1,1902. 


No.  of 
rooms. 


No.  of 

Instract- 

ora. 


Walnat4treet . . 
Ward-room 


Ware  Port.  B'ld.. 
No.  67 


>Wa8hington 
AUaton 


Washington -8t . 


Washington.8t.. 


Way -street 

Webb 

WcstConcord-st. 

West  on -street... 

Port.  Building, 
No.  28 


William  Bacon. 

William  H.Kent, 

•Port.   Build'ge, 
Nos.  46,47... 

> William    Wirt 
Warren 


Port.  BuUd'gs, 
Nos.  89,91.. 


Williams . 


Wlnchell 

Wlnship 

Winthrop-strect, 

W.  L.  P.  Board, 
man 


Port.  Building, 
No.  64 


Wyman . .  f . . 


Neponset 

Meeting  House 
HIU,  Dor 


22,790 


No.  Bennet  st.. 


Camb'dge  St.,  Alls. 

Near  Franklin  pi., 
Forest  HiUs.. 


Cor.   Stimson    St., 
Grermantown 

Near  Harrison  av.. 

Porter  St.,  E.B.. 

Near  Newland  st 

Roxbury 


Vernon  St., Box... 
MoultonBt.,Cb*n.. 


Waverley  St.,  No. 
Brighton 


Homestead  st. 
Rox , 


Blossom  st 

Dightonpl.,  Bri... 
Eoxbury 


Munroest.,  Box.. 


*Port.  Bulldogs, 
Nos.  26,27... 


Wyman  St.,  J.  P... 


24.010 

18,180 

2;S08 

7,492 

10,7ft6 

14,978 


17,266 
15,817 


26,145 
14,466 
84.866 

9,776 

17,689 


1866 


1902 


1870 


1860 
1868 
1845 
18n 

1901 
1897 
1895 

1901 


80,414 


1902 

1892 
1886 
1901 
1867 

1900 

1902 
1892 

1901 


$14,600 


1,900 


4,600 

2,900 
16,300 
18,700 
60.000 
50,000 

1,900 
77,800 
68,000 

8,800 


8,800 

80,500 
110,000 
181,200 

11,000 

40,000 

1.900 
44,700 

8,800 


2 
3 

6 

10  and 
ward-room 


1 
10 

6 


4 

12 
18 
4 


>  In  Grammar  building.  >  No.  47  is  unoccupied. 

>  No.  26  occupied  by  Grammar  class. 

In  addition  there  are  twenty-nine  Primary  teachers  in  rooms  in  hired  buildings. 
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HIRED  BUILDINGS. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  following  rooms  have  been 
hired  for  school  purposes.  Rents,  taxes,  and  water  rates 
paid  for  the  same,  and  for  the  offices  of  the  Schoolhouse 
Department,  the  Schoolhouse  Custodian,  and  the  Truant 
Officers,  amounted  to  $53,195.59  during  the  year: 


For 
GirU'  Lattn  School 

Imerton  District 

EmenoD  District 

Emerson   District  Kinder, 
garten 

Eliot  District. 

Hsncock  District 

HsBcock  District 

Wells  District 

Wells  District 

Wells  District 

FrsnUiD  District 

Giston  District 


Location. 


Remarks. 


Chauncy  Hall,  Copley  sq. 


399  Saratoga  St.,  East  Bos- 
ton  

Maverick     Chapel,    Ben- 
nington St.,  East  Boston. 

Shelby      and     Princeton 
sts.,  East  Boston 

St.    John's    Parochial 
School,  Moon  st 

North  End  Union,  SO  Par- 
menter  8t 

32  Parmenter  st 

Presbyterian    Chapel,    33 
Chambers  st 

St.   Andrew's  Chapel,   88 
Chambers  st 

81  North  Rassell  st 

124  Shawmat  av 

Pilgrim    Hall,    782    East 
Broadway,  South  Boston, 


Bent,  per  annum,  $6,000  to 
Jul/  1,  1902,  thereafter 
$7,000;  also  taxes  and 
water  rates. 


Bent,  $800  per  annum. 


Rent,  $672  per  annum,  beat- 
ing included. 


Rent,  $300  per  annum,  from 
Oct.  iO,  1902. 

Rent,  $8,040  per  annum  and 
water  rates. 


Rent,  $1,900  per  annum, 
heating  and  janitor  ser- 
yice  Included. 

Rent,  $400  per  annum,  heat- 
ing and  janitor  serrice 
included. 


Rent,    $800     per     annum, 
water  rates,  and  one-half 


cost  of  gas  used. 


Rent,  $1,080  per  annum, 
heating  and  janitor  ser- 
vice included. 

Rent,  per  annum,  $2,300  to 
Sept.  6,  1902,  thereafter 
$4,500:  heating,  lighting 
and  ianitor  service  in- 
cludea. 

Rent,  $600  per  annum. 
Vacated  Nov.  16, 1902. 


Rent,  per  annum,  $2,400  to 
Oct.  1,  1902,  thereafter 
$1,680 ;  heattng  and  janitor 
service  included. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  2. 
HIRED  BUILDINGS.  —  Continued. 


For 


Location. 


Remarks. 


Gaaton  DUtrlct  KIndergar. 
ten 

John  A.  Andrew  District 
Kindergarten 

Lincoln  District. 

Comlns  District  Kindergar- 
ten  

Dearborn  District 

George    Putnam     District 
Kindergarten 

George  Putnam  District 

MarUn  District 

Martin  District. 

Martin  District 

Martin  Dfstrict 

Martin  District  Kindergar. 
ten 

Martin  District 

Longfellow  District 

Longfellow  District 


Chapel,  Church  of  the  Be- 
deemer.  East  Fourth  St., 
South  Boston 


Methodist  Chapel,  Vinton 
St.,  South  Boston 


South  Baptist  ChuToh,  East 
Fourth  St.,  South  Boston. 


Germania   Hall,   1448  Co- 
lumbusay.,  Box 


Rozbury  House  Associa- 
tion, 1  Dayton  av..  Box.. 


28  Bjron  ct.,  Boxbury.. 


Tomfohrdc  Hall,  91  Boyl- 
ston  St.,  Boxbury 


1684  Tremont  st..  Box 

787  Huntington  ay..  Box... 

1520  Tremont  St.,  Box 

910  Huntington  av.,  Box... 

766  Huntington  ay..  Box... 
741  Huntington  ay..  Box... 

17  Hewlett  st,  Boslindale. . 

Beech-street  Portable 
Building,  No.  12,  Boslin- 
dale 


Bent,  $840  per  annum,  heat- 
ing  and  Janitor  seryioe 
included. 


Bent,  per  annum,  $600  to 
Sept.  1,  1902,  thereafter 
$600;  heating  included. 


Bent,  $600  per  annum,  heat- 
ing and  Janitor  seryioe 
included. 


Bent,  $720  per  annum,  from 
Noy.  20, 1902.  heating  and 
Janitor  seryice  included. 


Bent,  $600  per  annum  ,heat. 
ing  and  Janitor  seryioe 
included. 


Bent,  $860  per  annum,  and 
water  rates,  including 
Janitor  seryice. 


Bent,  $400  per  annum,  heat- 
ing included. 

Bent,  $900  per  annum,  heat- 
ing  and  Janitor  seryice 
included.  Vacated  Aug. 
1, 1902. 

Bent,  $660  per  annum  and 
water  rates,  heating  and 
Janitor  seryice  included. 

Bent,  $720  per  annum,  from 
Sept.  12, 1902.  heating  and 
Janitor  seryice  incmded. 

Bent,  $720  per  annum,  heat- 
ing and  Janitor  seryice 
included. 


Bent,  $780  per  annum,  heat- 
ing and  Janitor  seryice 
included. 

Bent,  $696  per  annum  and 
water  rates,  heating  and 
Janitor  seryice  included. 

Bent,  $240  per  annum. 


Bent,  $1.00  per  annum  for 
land. 


BEPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES. 
HIRED  BUILDINGS.— CoiUintied. 
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For 


Location. 


Bemarkg. 


LongfeUow    IMstrlct    KId- 
dergarten 


Upitarian  Church  Yeetry, 
South  Bt.,  Botlindale 


LoweU  Dtatrict.. 
LoweU  IMatrlct.. 


974  Parker  at,,  Koxbury.. . 


841   Centre    St.,   Jamaica 
Plain 


LoweU  Diatrict •.. 


Lowell  Diatrict  Kindergar. 
ten. 


Christopher  Gibson  District, 
Chilstopber  Gibson  District, 

Christoplier  Gibson  District, 

Christopher  Gibson  District 
Kindergarten 


Benry  L.  Pierce  District.... 


Soger  Clap  District. . 
Soger  Clap  District. . 

Soger  Clap  District. . 


Soger  Wolcott  District  Kin- 
dergarten  


179  Heath  St.,  Boxbury .... 
255  Heath  St.,  Boxbtuy. . . . 

58  Glenway  st.,  Dor 

18  Standish  st..  Dor 

823  Washington  st.,  Dor.  . . 


Greenwood  Hall,  Glenway, 
Dor 


86  Milton  ay..  Dor.. 


20  Mt.  Vernon  st.,  Dor. 


Athenspum  Building,  East 
Cottage  St.,  Dor 


Wlnthrop   Hall,  Upham's 
Comer,  Dor 


170  Lauriat  ay..  Dor.. 


Mannal  Training  dchool . . . . 


Manoal  Training  and  Cook, 
ery  Schools 


ind  Army  Building, 
.,  South  Boston 


Grand  Armj 


331-838  Centre  St.,  cor.  Gay 
Head  St.,  Jamaica  Plain- 


Bent,  $600  per  annum,  heat, 
ing  and  Janitor  serylce 
Included. 

Bent,  $900  per  annum.  Ya- 
cated  Noy.  5, 1902. 


Bent,  $480  per  annum  and 
water  rates. 

Bent,  $420  per  annum  and 
water  rates. 


Bent,  $720  per  annum,  heat- 
ing and  janitor  serylce 
included. 

Bent,  $720  per  annum,  heat- 
ing and  janitor  serylce 
included. 

Bent,  $720  per  annum  and 
water  rates,  heating  and 
janitor  serylce  included. 

Bent.  $860  per  annum  and 
water  rates. 


Bent,  $600  per  annum,  heat- 
ing and  janitor  serylce 
Included. 

Bent,  $336  per  annum.    Va- 
cated May  1, 1902. 


Bent,  $1,200  per  annum  and 
water  rates. 


Bent,  $800  per  annum  and 
water  rates. 


Bent,  $15  for  graduation 
exercises 

Bent,  per  annum,  $600  to 
Jan.  1,  1903,  thereafter 
$70(),  heating  and  janitor 
service  included. 


Bent,  $1,900  per  annum, 
healing  and  janitor  ser- 
vice  included.  Vacated 
Oct.  1,  1902. 


Bent,  $960  per  annum. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  2. 
HIRED  BUILDINGS — Concluded. 


For 


Location. 


Remarks. 


Manual  Training  School. . . 

Manual  Training  School. . . 
Manual  Training  School . . . 


School  of  Cookery 

ETcnlng  Drawing  School.. . 

Evening  Drawing  School. . . 

Evening  Drawing  School. . . 

Offices,    Schoolhouse     De- 
partment  


Office,  Schoolhouse  Custo- 
dian  


Office,  Truant  Officers 

Offices  Schoolhouse  Depart- 
ment  


Trustee  Building,  EUot  St., 
Jamaica  Plain , . . . 


1606  Tremont  St.,  Box. 


727  Walk  Hill  St.,  Dor. 


1518  Tremont  St.,  Rox. 


Stevenson's  Block,  Central 
sq.,  East  Boston 


147  Columbus  av 

2907  Washington  St.,  Rox. 

276  Tremont  si 


Room  eao  Colonial  Bldg., 
100  Boylston  St 


276  Tremont  St.. 


Walker  Bldg.,  120  Boylston 
St 


Rent,  $800  per  annum,  heat- 
ing and  janitor  service 
included. 

Rent.  $600  per  annum, 
including  heatand  Janitor 
service. 

Rent,  $800  per  annum,  heat- 
ing and  Janitor  service 
included.  Vacated  May 
1,1902. 

Rent,  $600  per  annum,  heat> 
ing  and  Janitor  service 
included. 


Rent,  $040  per  annum,  heat- 
ing included.  Vacated 
ApHl  ],  1902. 

Rent,  $1,800  per  annum. 

Rent,  $1,000  per  annum. 


Rent,  $2,000  per  annum^ 
heating  and  Janitor  ser- 
vice included.  Vacated 
May  1,  1902. 


Rent,  $250  per  annum,  heat- 
ing and  Janitor  service 
included. 

Rent  $400  per  annum,  heat- 
ing  Included. 


Rent,  $4,200  per 
from  May  1,  1902,  heating 
and  Janitor  service  ln> 
eluded. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES. 


7T 


EXPENDITURES   FOR  THE    PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Expenditures  made  by  the  School  Committee  and  the 
Schoolhouse  Department  for  the  Primary  Schools  for  the 
financial  year  1902-1903 : 

Salaries  of  instructors          ....  $576,629  22 

Salaries  of  janitors 68,752  37 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery     .  14,419  17 

Apparatus 215  87 

Fuel  and  light 30,021  84 

Janitors'  supplies 3,409  OS 

Miscellaneous  items 1,330  42 

li«94,777  97 
Rent,  furniture,  repairs,  etc.        .         .         .  104,578  24 

Total  expense  for  Primary  Schools       .        1799,356  21 


Number  of  instructors  in  Primary  Schools, 
exclusive  of  temporary  teachers  and  spe- 
cial assistants  .... 

Salaries  paid  the  same 

Average  amount  paid  to  each  instructor 

Temporary  teachers  employed     . 

Salaries  paid  the  same 

Special  assistants  employed 

Salaries  paid  the  same 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging 

Average  cost  of  each  pupil 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  an  instructor 


681 

$560,775  22 

$823  46 

41 

$8,358  00 

110 

$12,501  00 

32,512 

$24  59 

4& 


The  original  cost  of  the  several  buildings, 
with  the  land,  used  for  Grammar  and 
Primary  Schools,  to  Jan.  1,  1903, 
amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  about         .  $12,020,000  00 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.   2. 


KINDERQARTBNS. 


Name. 


Location. 


School  District. 


No.  of 

iDBtrUCtr 

org. 


Remarka. 


Pluromer 

Tappan 

Noble 

Shelby-street 

Cndworth 

Webb 

Aastlii 

B.F.Tweed 

WlUiamH.  Kent.... 

Common-street 

Polk-street 

Bartlett-street 

Mead-street 

Sharp 

» No.  Bennet-street. . 

Oushman 

North  End  Union.. . . 

No.  Margin-street. . . 

Paul  Revere 

Baldwin 

WlncheU 

Mayhcw 

St.  Andrew's  Chapel 

*■  Barnard  Memorial, 

Charles  C.  Perkins. . 

Andrews 

<Jniney 

Ratland-street 

Joshua  Bates  Port. 
Building  No.  87.... 

W.  Coneord-street... 

Cook 

Appleton -street 


Belmont  sq.,  E.B 

Lexington  St.,  E.B... 
Princeton  st.,  E.B.... 
2S Shelby  St.. E.B.... 

Gove  St.,  E.B 

Porter  St.,  E.B 

Paris  St.,  E.B 

Cambridge  St.,  Ch'n. 
Monlton  St.,  Ch*n.... 
Charlestown 


Anderson  st 

39  North  Bennet  st.. 

Parmenter  st 

20  Parmenter  st 

64  North  Margin  St.. 

Prince  st 

Chardonct 

Blossom  st 

Chambers  st 

88  Chambers  st 

Warrenton  st 

St.  Botolph  st 

Genesee  st 

Tyler  st 

Rutland  st 


Harrison  ay 

W.  Concord  st 

Groton  st 

Near  Dartmouth  st... 


Adams 

Chapman.. 
Emerson... 


Lyman. 


Bunker  UiU.. 
Fr«thlngham. 

Harvard 

Prescott 

Warren....... 


Bowdoin.. 

Eliot 

Hancock.. 


Phillips.. 
Wells.... 


Brimmer.. 

Prince 

Quincy... 


Dwlght. 


Everett.., 
Franklin. 
Rice 


2  Kinder. 

gartena. 
SKlnder- 

gartena. 

Bent  $800 
per  annum 
2  Kinder, 
gartena. 


2  Kinder, 
gartens. 


Valuation, 

$7,200. 
2  Kinder, 
gartens. 


Valuation, 
$1,900. 


1  Bent  free. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES. 
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Name. 


LovcAtlon. 


School  District 


No.  of 

Instract. 

on. 


Remarks. 


Hjdc 

iRagglev-street 

Ira  Allen 

East  Fourth-street. 

Methodist  Chapel. . 

Samuel  6.  Howe... 

Parkman 

Ctaoate  Bnmham. . . 

Cttos  Alger 

Shurtleff 

Benjamin  Dean.... 

Cottsge-plaoe 

Bmitfa-atreet 

Colombaa-ayeDue. . 

Aaron  Davis 

KenUworth  st.  (Old 
Box.  High  School), 

Abbj  W.May 

Roxbory-street.. . 

millam  Bacon... 

Byron-conrt , 


HngfaO'ErlenAnnex 
W.  L.  P.  Boardman 
Uonttngton-aTepne 


Howard4iy.     Port. 
Bnlldlng,  No.  tt. 


Hammond  it.,  Box.., 
147  Buggies  St.,  Box. .. 

Parker  St.,  Box 

South  Boston 


Vinton  St.,  S.B 

Fifth  St.,  S.B 

Broadway,  S.B 

Third  and  I  sts.,  S.B. 

Seventh  St.,  S.B 

Dorchester  St.,  S.B... 

Hst.,S.B 

Roxbury 

1448     Columbus     ay., 
Rox 

Yeoman  St.,  Rox 

Roxbury 

Thornton  it.,  Rox — 
Cor.  King  St.,  Rox.... 

Vernon  st.,  Rox 

28  Byron  ct.,  Rox 

Dudley  St.,  Rox 

Monroe  st.,  Rox 

766    Huntington    ay 
Rox 

Dorchester 


Hyde 

Sherwln 

Gaston 

John  A.  Andrew, 
Lawrence 

Lincoln 

NorcrosB 

Shurtleff 

Thomas  N.  Hart 
Comlns 

Dearborn 

Dillaway 

Dudley 

II 

George  Putnam 


Hugh  O'Brien.. 
Lewis ...  


Martin. 


Phillips  Brooks. 


Rent,  $840  per 
annum,  heat- 
ing and  Janl- 
tor  service 
included. 

Rent,  9660  per 
annum,  heat- 
ing included. 


Valuation, 

916,700. 
Valuation, 

$6,200. 

Rent,  $720  per 
annum,  beat, 
log  and  janl- 
tor  service 
included. 


Rent,  $360  per 
annum  and 
water  rates, 
Janitor  ser- 
vice  in- 
eluded. 


Rent,  $780  per 
annum,  heat- 
ing and  janl. 
tor  service 
Included. 

Valuation, 
$1,900. 


a  Rent  free. 
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Name. 

Location. 

School  District. 

No.  of 
Instruct- 
ors. 

Remarks. 

i^ulncj-ttreet 

ApsBlz  (old  buUd- 

Roxbury 

PhiUips  Brooks.. 
Affassiz 

Burroughs  St.,  .).P.... 

Walk  HiU  St.,  Forest 
Hills 

Francis  Parkman. . . 

«i 

Hillside 

Elmst.,J.P 

Glen  rd.,  J.P 

Bowditch 

Margaret  Fuller 

Stephen  M.Weld.... 
Florence*  street  ....*. 

«« 

Seymour  St,  Ros 

Rosllndale. 

Charles  Sumner.. 
Longfellow 

Lowell 

Soath-street 

Unitarian  Church.Ros. 

Wymanst.,  J.P 

Parker  St.,  Rox 

256  Heath  St.,  Rox 

Hastings  St.,  W.  R 

West  Roxbury 

Rent,  $600  per 
annum,  heat- 
log  and  laai- 
tor  service 
Included. 

Wvman 

Lucretia  Crocker . . . 

Heath-street 

J, 

Rent,  $730  per 
annum,  heat- 
lngaad)»Bl. 
tor  service 
inoluded. 

Robert  G.Shaw 

Baker-street     (old 
building) 

Robert  G.  Shaw.. 
Bennett 

Wlnship 

IMghton  pi.,  Brt 

Brentwood  St.,  Bri 

Islington  St.,  Bri 

School  St.,  Bri 

Everett 

Washington  Alls- 
ton 

Frederic  A.  Whit- 
ney  

Auburn 

Christopher  Gib- 
§on 

Atherton  Port.  Bl'd, 
Ko.61 

Columbia  rd.,  Dor 

School  St..  Dor 

Valuation. 

Old  Gibson  Annex.. 

M            .... 
** 

Edward  Everett. 
Gilbert  Stuart... 

Henry  L.  Pierce, 

$1,800. 

Greenwood  Hall.... 

Glenway,  Dor 

Rent,  $000  per 
annum,  beat- 
ing and  )anl. 
tor  eervlot 
Included. 

Edward  Everett  (old 
buildinsr) 

Sunmer  St.,  Dor 

River  St..  Dor 

StOUghtOn  .   t  r  r  T  T  .  r  t  .  . 

Adams-street 

Dorchester 

Bailey-street 

68-66  Bailey  St.,  Dor... 
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Xame. 

Locatton. 

School  District. 

No.  of 

Instruct. 

ors. 

Bemarks. 

Dorchester-ayenue. . 

Benjamin  Ciuhinf.. 
Walnnt-atreet 

Cor.  Gibson  St.,  Dor... 

Robinson  St..  Dor 

Dorchester 

Marj  Hemenway 
Mather 

2 

1 
9 
3 

2 

Valuation, 
$14,500. 

Mlnot 

BogerWolcott... 

LAoriatayenue 

Thetf ord^tr«et 

170  Lauriat  av.,  Dor... 
Dorchester 

Bent,  $700  per 
annum,  heat- 
ing and  Jani- 
tor  service 
included. 

The  expenses  for  Kindeigartens  were  as  follows: 


Salaries  of  instmctora       .... 
Kindergarten  materials,  etc.     . 

Serricea  of  maids 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery 

Salaries  of  janitors 

Fnel  and  light 

Ifiseellaneous  items 

Bepairs,  furniture,  etc      .... 


Total  expenses  for  Kindergartens 


Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  . 
Average  cost  of  each  pupil 
Number  of  instructors         .         .         .         . 
Average  number  of  pupils  to  an  instructor 
Average  amount  paid  to  each  instructor 


$103,342  07 

1,588  43 

4,484  90 

174  30 

1,349  97 

238  29 

593  99 

10,694  86 

$122,466  81 

4,862 

$25.19 

167 

29 

$618.81 
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SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 
HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF. 


Name. 

LocailoD. 

No.  feet 
In  lot. 

When 
built. 

Val  nation. 
May  1, 1902. 

No. 
rooms. 

No. 
Instnctors. 

Horace  Mann, 

Newbury  street... 

8,400 

1890 

$98,000 

13 

16 

The  expenses  of  this  school  were  as  follows : 

Salaries  of  instructors $20,966  74 

Books,  stationery,  etc 07  55 

Car-fares  and  miscellaneous  items 1,919  36 

Salaries  of  janitors '      .        .        .  1,410  6a 

Fuel  and  light 440  66 

Furniture,  repairs,  etc 2,193  68 

Total  expense  for  the  school $27,026  62 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging,  120. 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  an  instructor,  8. 

Average  cost  of  each  pupil,  $225.24. 

The  city  received  from  the  State  on  account  of  tuition  the 
past  year,  $14,334.99,  which  was  at  the  rate  of  $100  for  each 
city  pupil,  and  $150  for  each  out-of-town  pupil. 


MANUAL  TBAININO  SCHOOLS. 

Wood-Working  Schools, 
Cudworth  School,  Gove  street 
Chapman  School,  Kutaw  street     . 
Harvard  School,  Devens  street    . 
^  Prescott  School  Annex,  Elm  street    . 
Appleton-street  School 
Pierpont  School,  Hudson  street    . 
Dwight  School,  West  Springfield  street 
Prince  School,  Newbury  street     . 
Sherwin  School,  Madison  square 
Bigelow  School,  Fourth  street  (two  rooms) 
Thomas  N.  Hart  School,  H  street 
Lincoln  School,  Broadway    . 
Lawrence  School,  B  street    . 


East  Boston. 
East  Boston. 
Charlestown. 
Charlestown. 
Boston. 
Boston. 
Boston. 
Boston. 
Roxbory. 
South  Boston. 
South  Boston. 
South  Boston. 
South  Boston. 


i  Built  in  1896,  Taluatlon,  $2,000. 
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Dudley  Portable  School,  No.  60 Roxbury. 

1 1508  Tremont-street  School Roxbury. 

Lewis  School  Annex,  Dale  street  ....  Roxbury. 

Phillips  Brooks  School,  Quincy  street ....  Dorchester. 

<  Eliot  School,  Trustee  Building,  Eliot  street  .  Jamaica  Plain. 

Agassiz  School,  Brewer  street Jamaica  Plain. 

*333  Centre  street Jamaica  Plain. 

Robert  6.  Shaw  School,  Hastings  street       .  .  West  Roxbury. 

Longfellow  School,  South  street West  Roxbury. 

Washing^n  Allston  School,  Cambridge  street    .        .  AUston. 

Winship  School,  Dighton  place Brighton. 

Brighton  High  School,  Cambridge  street     .        .        .  Brighton. 

Lyceum  Hall  School,  Meeting  House  Hill    .        .        .  Dorchester. 

Roger  Clap  School,  Harvest  street       ....  Dorchester. 

Henry  L.  Pierce  School,  Washington  street         .        .  Dorchester. 

Christopher  Gibson  School,  Bowdoin  avenue     .        .  Dorchester. 

Mary  Hemenway  School,  Adams  and  King  streets  Dorchester. 

Gilbert  Stuart  School,  Richmond  street  .        .  Dorchester. 

Minot  School,  Neponset  street Dorchester. 

Roger  Wolcott  School,  Norfolk  street         .        .        .  Dorchester. 


Schools  qf  Cookery, 

Chapman  School,  Eutaw  street East  Boston. 

Lyman  School,  Paris  street East  Boston. 

Bunker  Hill  School,  Baldwin  street     ....  Charlestown. 

Harvard  School,  Devens  street Charlestown. 

Bowdoin  School*  Myrtle  street  (two  schools)  .  Boston, 

flancock  School,  Parmenter  street       ....  Boston. 

Winthrop  School,  Tremont  street Boston. 

Prince  School,  Newbury  street Boston. 

Horace  Mann  School,  Newbury  street  Boston. 

Rutland-street  School Boston. 

Hyde  School,  Hammond  street Roxbury. 

Drake  School,  Third  street South  Boston. 

U51 8  Tremont-street  School Roxbury. 

Kenil worth-street  School Roxbury. 

Phillips  Brooks  School,  Quincy  and  Perth  streets      .  Dorchester. 

Winship  School,  Dighton  place Brighton. 

Bowditch  School,  Green  street Jamaica  Plain. 

'831  Centre- street  School Jamaica  Plain. 

Bobert  6.  Shaw  School,  Hastings  street  .  West  Roxbury. 

Charles  Sumner  School,  Ashland  street  .  Roslindale. 

Washington  Allston  School,  Cambridge  street    .        .  Allston. 

Christopher  Gibson  School,  Bowdoin  avenue      .        .  Dorchester. 

Gilbert  Stuart  School,  Richmond  street      .        .        .  Dorchester. 


'Rent,  ieoo  p^  annum. 

» 9^^  I 


)  per  annum* 


*  Bent,  881-888  Centre  street,  9900  per  annum. 
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Henry  L.  Pierce  School,  Washington  street        .  .  Dorchester. 

Mary  Hemenway  School,  Adams  and  King  streets  .  Dorchester. 

BCay flower  School,  Harbor  View  street  .  Dorchester. 

Roger  Woloott  School,  Norfolk  street         .  .  Dorchester. 

The  expenses  were  as  follows: 

Salaries  of  instructors #50,6 

Salaries  of  janitors 1,3. 

Fuel  and  light 6* 

Lumber,  hardware,  kitchen  materials,  etc 12,2< 

Miscellaneous  items 1,2! 

Furniture,  repairs,  etc 14,9! 

Total  expense  for  Manual  Training  Schools   .        .        .     $80,8* 

The  pupils  attending  the  Manual  Training  Schools  be 
to  and  are  included  in  the  number  belonging  to  other  gr 
of  schools. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 


Name. 

Location. 

Av.No.of 
Instructors. 

Remari 

High 

Montgomery  street 

42 

8 

U 
12 
7 

88 
24 
14 

16 
12 
11 

18 

In  Bngllsl 
Sobool. 

In  Ctaarie 
and  E.I 
High  8c 

High  branches 

BowdolD 

Charlestown  and  East  Boston, 
Myrtle  street 

CoiniDS 

Tremont  street,  Boxbury 

Dearborn  place,  Boxbury 

North  Bennet  street 

Dearborn 

Eliot 

Franklin 

Blnggold  street 

Parmenter  street 

Lincoln 

Broadway,  South  Boston 

Paris  street,  East  Boston 

Meeting  House  HIU.  Dor 

Ncponset  avenue.  Dor 

Lvnian 

Mather 

InLjoeai 
School. 

tMlnot 

w  orcroM 

D  street.  South  Boston 

Qulncy 

Tyler  street.....* 

Pearl  street,  Charlestown 

Cambridge  street,  Allston 

Blossom  street. 

Warren    

Washington  Allston . . 
Wells    

^  This  school  not  reopened  in  September,  1908. 
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EVENING   DBAWINQ    SCHOOLS. 


Name. 

l/ocation. 

Av.  No.  of 
Instructors. 

Bemarks. 

ChartfistowD 

Old  City  HaU,  City  square 

147  Columbus  avenue 

Colombos  avenue 

Bent,  $1,800  per 
annum. 

Baat  Botton 

Old  High  School,  Meridian  St., 
2307  Washiuffton  street 

BoxbuTjr  T  - .  t  - , . . .  t , , . . . 

Bent,  41,000  per 
annum. 

Warren  ayenne 

Warren  av.  Design .... 

Latin* School.  Warren  avenue. 

.     §71,625  50 

2,073  35 

8,136  72 

7,679  50 

37  60 

208  24 

3,544  50 

gSchc 

)Ol8 

$88,305  41 

EVENING   SCHOOLS. 

Salaries  of  instructors 
Books,  stationery,  etc. 
Salaries  of  janitors   . 
Fuel  and  light . 
Apparatus 

Janitors'  supplies,  etc. 
Furniture,  repairs,  etc. 

Total  expense  for  Evening  Schools 

Average  number  belongfing,  including  the  High 

School  and  branches,  6,943. 
Average  number  of  instructors,  236, 
Average    cost  of   eiwh    pupil    for    the   term, 

112.72. 

EVENING   DRAWING   SCHOOLS. 

Salaries  of  instructors       .         .  114,035  00 
Drawing   materials,   stationery, 

models,  boards,  etc.       .         .  1,320  44 

Salaries  of  janitors  .         .         .  694  60 

Fuel  and  light          .         .         .  1,153  67 

Rent,  furniture,  repairs,  etc.      .  3,871  91 


Total  expense  for  Evening  Drawing  Schools  . 

Average  number  belonging,  744. 

Number  of  instructors,  30. 

Average  cost  of  each  pupil  for  the  term,  $28.33. 


21,075  62 


Aggregate  expense  for  all  Evening  Schools     .    $109,381  08 
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EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICERS  AND  SPECIAL  INSTRUCTOR! 

Salaries    paid  Superintendent,    Supervisors,    Secretary, 
Auditing  Clerk,  Schoolhouse  Custodian,  Clerks,  and 

Messengers #50,927  9 

Salaries  paid  twenty-one  Truant  Officers  .        .        .        .  29,900  0 

*'    Music  Director  and  Assistants               .        .  15,601  1 

''    Drawing  Director  and  Assistants                .  10,617  0 

^'    Director  and  Instructors  Physical  Training  5,036  0 

**    Instructors,  Vacation  Schools        .        .  9,645  0 

<«             ''    Educational    Centres        .        .        .  2,590  0 

**    for  lectures 706  0 

**    Military  Instructor  and  Armorer          .        .  8,050  0 

Salary  paid  Director  of  Kindergartens      ....  2,880  0 

Salaries    **•    eight  special  teachers  (si>ecial  classes)        .  3,172  6 
Stationery  and  record-books  for  School  Committee  and 

officers  and  office  expenses 506  4 

Fuel  and  light 1,197  5 


Total $136,188  0 


INCIDENTAL   EXPENSES 

These  expenditures  are  made  for  objects  not  chargeable  t 
any  particular  school,  and  consist  chiefly  of  expenses  fo 
delivering  supplies,  printing,  advertising,  festival,  carriage 
hire,  tuning  pianos,  and  other  items: 

Annual  festival $2,954  0 

Horse  and  carriage-hire 208  0 

Advertising 516  11 

Census  of  school  children 1,600  0 

Printing,  printing  stock,  binding,  and  postage                .  12,904  81 

Diplomas 2,784  (X 

Extra  labor  and  clerk-hire 884  61 

Expenses  military  drill,  including  lunch  for  Boston  School 

Cadets 606  X 

Teaming  and  expressage,  including  fares  ....  297  8i 

Tuning  pianos 1,210  0( 

Expenses  deliyering  supplies 7,480  0< 

Carried  forward $81,890  71 
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Brought  forward 1^1,390  78 

District  telgraph  and  rent  of  telephones    ....  86S  00 
Car  and  ferry  tickets  for  pupils,  messengers,  and  Truant 

Officers 1,538  18 

Reporting  proceedings,  School  Committee                .        .  781  19 

Removing  ashes   and  snow 1,739  00 

Tuition  of  Boston  pupils,  Brookline  Schools      .        .        .  1,936  80 

Vacation  School  supplies 1,347  90 

Educational  Centres,  supplies 90  40 

Washing  towels    .        .        .      , 78  40 

Tuition  Boston  wards  in  Massachusetts  towns  6,055  43 

Refreshments,  School  Committee 698  75 

Board  and  trayelling  expenses,  teachers  special  classes    .  201  68 

Trayelling  expenses,  school  officials  and  teachers  406  92 

•Sundry  items 592  74 

$46,220  17 
Expenses  connected  with  school-house  repairs  not  charged 

to  any  particular  school 65,572  26 

Total $111,792  43 


SPECIAL  EXPENDITURES. 

Cost  for  new  school-houses  for  the  financial  year  1902-1903,  $945,089  84 

See  pagea  17-20  full  detailed  statement. 
RECAPITULATION. 

TOTAL   EXPENDITURE. 

High  Schools, $601,683  17 

Grammar  Schools 1,376,929  25 

Primary  Schools 799,356  21 

Kindergartens 122,466  81 

Horace  Mann  School 27,028  62 

Manual  Training  Schools 80,348  09 

Erening  Schools .  88,305  41 

Erening  Drawing  Schools 21,075  62 

Officers  and  Special  Instructors 136,188  01 

Incidentals 111,792  43 

Expended  from  income  Gibson  and  other  funds        .        .  4,175  78 

CarHed  forward $3,369,349  40 
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Brought  forward $8,809,340  40 

Stock  delivered,  purohased  prerious  to  Jan.  1,  1902  .  581  18 

Gross  ezpeDditare 18,368,768  22 

Less  income 60,080  04 

Net  expenditure 18,818,738  la 

SPXGIAL  XXPBNDITUBES. 

High  Schools,  new  buildings                       .        $93,372  40 
Grammar  and  Primary  Schools,  new  build- 
ings     861,716  94 

$946,089  34 
Less  income,  sale  of  old  buildings    .  334  69 

Net  special  expenditure 944,754  66' 

Total  net  expenditure  for  the  Public  Schools  for 
the  financial  year  1902-1903  ....    $4,263,492  83 


INCOME  IN  DETAIL. 

Refunded  by  State,  trayelling  expenses 

From  State,  for  pupils  Horace  Mann  School     . 

non-residents 

Gibson  Fund 

Bowdoin  Fund 

Horace  Mann  School  Fund        .        .        .        , 

Smith  Fund 

Stoughton  Fund 

sale  of  books 

other  sources 

Total  income  for  the  financial  year  1902-1903. 


$2,478  84 

14,834  91^ 

6,296  70 

3,027  50 

180  00 

90  50 

324  00 

212  00 

691  32 

22,496  69 

$60,080  04 
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Appropriation,  1903-1904. 

School  Committee, 
Office  of  Accounts,  March  10,  1003. 

To  the  School  Committee : 

In  accordance  with  Section  36,  Chapter  2  of  the  Rules  of  the 
School  Board,  and  under  Section  1,  Chapter  448  of  the  Acts  of 
1901,  the  Committee  on  Accounts  present  herewith,  in  detail,  an 
estimate  of  the  amount  which  in  their  opinion  should  he  appro- 
priated for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  for  the  financial 
year  1903-1004. 

The  Board  of  Assessors  have  certified  that  the  average  taxable 
valuation  of  the  City,  which  forms  the  basis  for  computing  the 
sum  allowed  the  School  Committee  for  the  present  year,  amounts 
to  $1,148,529,000.88.  Three  and  forty  one-hundredths  on  each 
thousand  dollars  of  this  valuation  (the  rate  fixed  by  Chapter  448 
of  the  Acts  of  1001)  amounts  to  $3,904,908.80,  and  to  this  sum 
should  be  added  the  unexpended  balance  for  the  financial  year 
1002-1003  of  $30,805.25,  an  excess  of  income  over  that  estimated 
for  1002-1003  of  $6,732.04,  and  a  probable  income  of  $42,000 
for  the  present  year,  making  a  total  amount  of  $3,003,626.00. 
This  is  the  total  legal  limit  which  the  School  Committee  can 
appropriate  for  all  purposes  during  the  present  year. 

Of  this  amount  not  less  than  $287,132.26  (at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
five  cents  on  each  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation)  shall  be 
appropriated  solely  for  repairs  and  alterations  of  school  build- 
ings; and  $450,411.62  (at  the  rate  of  forty  cents  on  each  thousand 
dollars  of  the  valuation)  solely  for  the  purchase  of  lands  and  ad- 
ditioQS  to  school  yards  and  the  erection  and  furnishing  of  new 
school  buildings. 

The  appropriation  as  recommended  is  based  upon  the  following 
statement: 

Money  available,  exclusive  of  forty  cents  per  thousand  dollars 
for  new  buildings,  etc. 

$3.00  per  thousand,  on  $1,148,520,060.88  equals       .  $3,445,587  18 

Balance  nnexpended  1002-03 30,805  25 

Sorplna  income  1002-03 6,732  04 

Income  estimated  1003-04 48,000  00 

Total $3,534,214  47 
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The  committee  desire  to  state  that,  in  preparing  the  Appropria- 
tion Bill  for  the  financial  year  1903-04,  they  found  themselyes 
confronted  with  a  serious  problem. 

The  amount  of  coal  required  to  supply  the  schools  for  the 
financial  years  1902-03  and  1903-04  is  about  40,000  tons,  which 
in  former  years  cost  about  |5  i>er  ton. 

The  actual  cost  will  average  probably  $7.60  per  ton,  which  will 
call  for  an  increase  in  expenses  of  $100,000. 

This  increase  the  School  Committee  are  unable  to  meet. 

To  continue  the  schools  upon  the  present  basis  of  expenditure 
will  require  about  $110,000  in  addition  to  the  amount  that  can 
legally  be  appropriated  under  the  present  law. 

After  a  thorough  examination  of  the  situation,  and  consultation 
with  those  in  authority  as  to  wherein  expenses  could  be  reduced 
with  the  least  detriment  to  the  school  system,  the  committee  have 
decided  that  the  following  recommendations  should  be  carried 
into  effect  during  the  present  year,  provided  the  Legislature  does 
not  take  favorable  action  upon  the  bill  granting  an  additional 
appropriation,  now  under  consideration: 

First.  —  That  the  Committee  on  Courses  of  Study  and  Text 
Books  be  requested  to  reconmiend  that  few  changes,  if  any,  be 
made  in  the  present  authorized  list  of  books,  maps,  etc. 

Second,  —  That  the  general  expenses  of  the  evening  schools  be 
reduced  by  the  sum  of  $4,000,  and  that  the  appropriation  for 
lectures  to  be  given  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Evening  Schools  be  reduced  from  $3,000  to  $1,500. 

Third.  —  That  the  Committee  on  Supplies  curtail  the  cost  for 
supplementary  reading  as  much  as  possible,  and  furnish  paper  or 
blank  books  for  drawing  books  and  writing  books. 

Fourth.  —  That  the  Committee  on  Truant  Officers  recommend 
such  changes  as  may  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  expenses  for 
truant  officers  $4,500,  either  by  reduction  of  salary  or  a  less 
number  of  officers. 

FiftK  —  That  the  Committee  on  School  Houses  recommend  that 
janitors  in  charge  of  portable  buildings  be  paid  $120  per  annum 
for  the  first,  and  $72  per  annum  for  each  additional,  portable 
building. 

Sixth.  —  That  the  Committee  on  Extended  Use  of  School  Build- 
ings be  granted  an  appropriation  of  $7,000  for  Educational 
Centres,  instead  of  $17,000  asked  for. 

Seventh.  —  That  no  Vacation  Schools  be  opened  during  the 
summer  vacation. 

Eighth.  —  That  the  Annual  School  Festival  be  dispensed  with. 

Ninth,  —  That  all  teachers  needed  after  April  1  be  appointed 
by  the  Superintendent  as  temporary  teachers  for  the  balance  of 
the  school  year. 
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Tenth, —  That  the  services  of  directors  of,  and  special  instructors 
or  assistants  in.  Drawing,  Military  Drill,  Mosic,  and  Physical 
Training,  the  Armorer,  the  special  teachers  of  Tocal  and  physical 
training  and  reading  in  High  Schools,  and  the  teachers  of  sewing 
in  the  Grammar  Schools,  be  discontinued  on  and  after  September 
1,1003. 

In  making  the  foregoing  recommendations,  the  committee  are 
not  to  be  understood  as  personally  believing  in  the  wisdom  of 
any  such  wholesale  reductions.  They  merely  have  made  a  choice 
of  evils;  curtailment  being  necessary,  they  have  cut  off  what, 
after  consulting  with  the  Superintendent,  they  find  the  school 
system  can  spare  with  the  least  educational  loss.  The  only 
alternative  would  seem  to  be  a  large  reduction  in  the  salaries  of 
teachers,  which  the  committee  think  should  be  avoided  except 
as  a  last  resort. 

There  are  three  things  that  can  be  done  : 
(1.)    Reduce  salaries  of  teachers  ; 
(2.)    Cut  off  the  various  departments,  as   suggested  in  this 

report; 
(S.)     Obtain  from  the  Legislature  a  larger  share  of  the  tax 
rate. 

Relief  from  our  present  financial  condition  can  be  obtained 
only  from  the  Legislature.  An  opportunity  is  now  afforded  for 
an  expression  of  public  opinion.  Does  the  City  of  Boston  want 
Music,  Drawing,  Sewing,  Military  Drill,  Physical  Training, 
Vacation  Schools,  Evening  Lectures,  Educational  Centres,  and 
other  departments,  practically  on  the  scale  heretofore  adopted? 
If  so,  is  it  willing  to  pay  for  them,  and  will  it  make  that  foct 
known  to  the  Legislature?  Unless  it  does  this  committee  and 
the  School  Board  are  powerless  to  prevent  a  serious  crippling  of 
the  school  service. 


The  items  in  the  Appropriation  Bill  are  made  to  correspond 
with  the  above  recommendations. 

In  accordance  with  these  statements,  this  committee  recom- 
mend the  passage  of  the  following  order. 

For  the  Committee  on  Accounts, 

PHINEAS  PIERCE, 

Chairman, 

Ordered^  That  to  meet  the  current  expenses  payable  during  the 
financial  year  beginning  February  1, 1903,  and  ending  January 
31,  1904,  the  items  as  contained  herein  be  appropriated  for  the 
purposes  stated. 
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8ALABUB8  OF   IH8TBUCTOB8. 


Normal 

8(^ool. 

1  Head-master    ....       93,780 

$3,780 

1  Master 

2,484 

2,484 

6  Assistants 

1,620 

9,720 

2 

1,660 

3,120 

1  Assistant 

1,600 

1,600 

1          " 

1,320 

1,320 

1          «• 

1,200 

1,200 

1  Clerical  Assistant 

600 

600 

Latin  and  High  SchooU. 

First  Grade. 

1  Head-master    ....        $4,200 

$4,200 

0  Head*maaters 

3,780 

34,020 

36  Masters 

3,060 

110,160 

4  Junior-masters 

2,916 

11,664 

2        *^ 

2,772 

6,644 

1  JiiDlor-mastar 

2,628 

2,628 

8  Junior* masters 

2,484 

7,452 

6        **          ** 

2,340 

14,040 

•T        t«          It 

2,196 

16,372 

2        ^*          ** 

2,052 

4,104 

3        *♦          *' 

1,908 

5,724 

3        *♦          " 

1,764 

5,292 

2        **          ^* 

1,620 

3,240 

mird  Grade. 

1  Assistant  Principal         .        .       $2,040 

$2,040 

2          it               ti 

1,836 

1,836 

37  Assistants 

1,620 

69,940 

8 

1,648 

12,384 

16          '* 

1,476 

23,616 

11          " 

1,404 

15,444 

2 

1,332 

2,664 

2 

1,260 

2,620 

3 

1,188 

3,564 

12 

1,116 

13,392 

12          ** 

1,044 

12,528 

4 

972 

3,888 

1  Assistant  on  half  pay 

810 

810 

Carried  forward 

$23,724 


228,440 


154,62» 
$401,70a 
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Brought  f^rwwrd 

MeehatUc  ArU  High  SchooL 

1  HeAd-master    . 

13,780 

$3,780 

3  Masters    .... 

3,000 

9,180 

1  Jnnior-inastar 

2,772 

2,772 

2  Janior-masten 

2,196 

4,892 

2        u          it 

1,908 

3,816 

1  Jnnior-iiiaater 

1,020 

1,620 

1        ••          '* 

1,476 

1,476 

1  Instmctor  in  metal  working  . 

2,520 

2,520 

4  Instmctois      .... 

2,340 

9,360 

1  Instructor        .... 

1,500 

1,500 

1  Assistant  Instructor 

1,620 

1,620 

}                        14                                 tt 

1,332 

1,332 

}                         it                                 (( 

1,116 

1,116 

1  Special  Instructor  . 

672 

672 

e  Special  AsaistmnU   . 

2,750 

1  Laboratory  Assistant 

500 

$401,790 


Additional  compensation  for 
extra  work  of  instructors 
named  aboTO 


3,100 


Orammar  and  Primary  Schools. 

51  Masters    . 

$3,180 

$162,180 

1  Master      . 

3,060 

3,060 

1 

2,940 

2,940 

2  Masters    . 

2,820 

5,640 

8        "          .        . 

2,700 

8,100 

8  Sub-masters 

2,460 

7,380 

40      " 

2,340 

93,600 

4      ♦» 

2,220 

8,880 

5      "         " 

2,100 

10,600 

5      " 

1,980 

9,900 

2      " 

1,860 

3,720 

4      "         " 

1,740 

6,960 

5      " 

1,620 

8,100 

1  Sub-master 

1,500 

1,500 

Fo«rtl&  Grade. 

79  First  Assistant! 

s,  6n 

smmar            $1,212 

$92,112 

2      tt              »k 

1,164 

2,328 

Carri€dforwa^ 

rd 

^        , 

$94,440 

51,506 


832,460 


$785,756 
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Brought  forward    . 

• 

. 

$94,440 

$1,116 

6,680 

PT            (t                           (( 

IC 

1,068 

7,476 

10      "             *« 

(« 

1,020 

10,200 

^        «l                 li 

»» 

972 

3,888 

$86  Assistants,  Grammar    . 

936 

361,296 

66 

ti 

888 

68,608 

61            " 

IC 

840 

42,840 

34 

i( 

792 

26,928 

69 

it 

744 

43,896 

62 

li 

696 

36,192 

41 

l« 

648 

26,668 

21 

i( 

600 

12,600 

8 

il 

662 

4,416 

16  Assistants,  Grammar,  on  half 

pay    . 

. 

7,488 

72  First  Assistants,  Primary      . 

1,080 

77,760 

2     "            •* 

l( 

1,032 

2,064 

2    **            ** 

tl 

984 

1,968 

301  Assistants,  Primary 

936 

281,736 

62 

41 

888 

66,066 

33 

11 

840 

27,720 

26 

tl 

792 

19.800 

34 

4C 

744 

25,296 

49 

(« 

696 

34,104 

40            " 

li 

648 

25,920 

30 

ii 

600 

18,000 

12 

li 

662 

6,624 

6 

**   on  half  pay. 

2,340 

66    Temporary 

Teachers,    100 

days 

.... 

$11,200 

40  Special  Assistants,  100  days  . 

6,000 

20  Permanent  Substit 

iites  . 

2,000 

$786,766 


Less  amount  city  will  receive 
from  absent  teachers 


$19,200 
7,600 


Kind^gartens, 


Director  . 
66  Principals 

10  " 

11  " 
7 


$792 
744 
696 
648 


11,700 


$2,880 

43,660 

7,440 

7,656 

4,636 


1,332,604 


Carried  forward $66,072     $2,118,260 
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i        •        • 

$66,072 

1  Principal  . 

$624 

624 

20  Assistants 

624 

12,480 

26           '♦      .        .        . 

576 

14,076 

16            "... 

528 

8,448 

15            "... 

480 

7,200 

6            "... 

432 

2,160 

Special  Assistant  Service 

ning  SehooU, 

200 

Manual  Trai 

Carpentry  :  Principal  . 

$2,508 

5  Instructors 

11,200 

6,000 

18  Assistant  Instructors 

006 

17,028 

3          "             " 

048 

2,844 

^          ti             «( 

000 

3,600 

3          "              " 

862 

2,556 

1  Assistant  Instructor 

804 

804 

Cookery:    Principal    . 

1,500 

6  Assistants 

036 

5,616 

5        "          .        , 

888 

4,440 

2 

840 

1,680 

3 

702 

2,876 

1  Assistant  . 

744 

744 

2  Assistants . 

648 

1,206 

8        " 

600 

1,800 

1  Assistant  . 

552 

552 

Sewing:  42  Instructors,   440  Di 

yisions,  8  months 

24,180 

Horace  Mann  8c 

hool  for  the  Deaf. 

Principal 

$3,180 

1  Assistant 

$1,440 

1,440 

9  Assistants 

1,284 

11,556 

1  Assistant 

1,212 

1,212 

2  Assistants 

1,140 

2,280 

2         "                ... 

780 

1,560 

School  on  Sp 

tctacle  Island 

. 

Instructor 

• 

$400 

Foreign  1 

janguagea. 

2  AssistanU     in     French     and 

I 

German        .        .        .        . 

$1,800 

$3,600 

Carried  forward 

,        , 

$8,600 

$2,118,860 


112,160 


80,488 


21,228 


400 
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Brought  forward $3,600     $2,882,481 

1  Instructor    in    German,    Girls^    Latin 

School 1,800 

1  Instructor   in    French,    South    Boston 

High  School 972 

6,372 

MuMie. 

Director,  8  months  .  $2,000 

1  Assistant  Director,  8  months  .       $2,652  1,768 

3  "        Directors,        "        .         2,076  4,152 

4  Assistants,  *'  1,044  2,784 

10,704 

Drawing, 
Director,  8  months  $2,400 

Assistant  Director,  8  months  1,672 

3  Assistants  to  Director,    ''  $1,500  8,000 

2  Special  Teachers,  Dorchester 

High  School          .                           1,200  2,400 

1  Special  Teacher,  English  High  School  .  2,500 

1  Special  Teacher,  Roxbury  High  School,  1,200 
1  Special  Teacher,   South   Boston    High 

School 1,200 

1  Special  Teacher,  West  Roxbury  High 

School 1,200 

15,572 

Chemittry. 
1  Instructor  Girls'  High  School  .        $1,620 

1  Laboratory     Assistant,     Girls'     High 

School 036 

1  Laboratory   Assistant,    English    High 

School 500 

1  Laboratory   Assistant,   Roxbury  High 

School 036 

8.$92 

Phyical  Training, 

Director,  8  months $2,000 

Assistant  to  Director,  8  months  .        .        .  1,520 

**        »*  "  **  ...  1,200 

4,720 

Vocal  and  Physical  Training  and  Reading. 
Instructor,  Girls'  Latin  School,  8  months  .  $624 

''  Brighton  High  School,  8  months,  624 

CarHedforward $1,248     $2,873,841 
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Bnmght  forward $1,248     $2,373,341 

Instmctor,  Dorchester  High  School,  8  months,  .      800 

*'          East  Boston  High  School,8  months,  800 

Girls'  High  School,  8  months    .  800 

"          Rozbury  High  School,  8  months,  800 

''  South     Boston    High    School, 

8  months 800 

'*  West  Roxbury  High  School,  8 

months 800 

Assistant   to    Instructor,    Rozbury    High 

School,  8  months 600 

6,648 

Military  IMU. 

Instructor,  8  months $1,334 

Armorer,  8  months 700 

—  2,034 

Commercial  Branches, 

2  Instructors,  Brighton  High  School  $2,400 

1  Instructor,  Charlestown  High  School    .  1,200 

1  Special  Instructor,  Charlestown  High 

School 1,560 

2  Special  Instructors,  Dorchester  High 

School 3,180 

1  Instructor,  Dorchester  High  School    .  072 

1  "  East  Boston  ♦'  "  1,200 
1  Special  Instructor,  East  Boston  High 

School 1,500 

1    Special    Instructor,     English     High 

School 1,320 

3  Instructors,  Girls'  High  School             .  3,372 

1  Instructor,  Roxbury  High  School     '    .  1,200 

2  Instructors,  South  Boston  High  School,  2,400 
1  Special  Instructor,  West  Roxbury  High 

School 1,560 

1  Instructor,  West  Roxbury  High  School  072 

22,836 

Special  Classes, 

6  Instructors     ....          $084  $5,904 

1  Instructor 036 

—  6.840 
Educational  Centres 7,000 

CUirHed  forward $8,419,100 
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Brought  forward $2,419,199 

Evening  High  School. 
Head-master,  22  weeks     . 


2  Assistants  in  charge,  66  evenings 
44  Assistants,  22  weeks 
Clerk 


$1,100 
660 

19,860 
440 


21,560 


Evening  Elementary  SehooU, 

11  Principals,  22  weeks      ....  $6,060 
3              "                  "          .        .         .        .  1,320 

12  First  Assistants,  22  weeks    .        .        .  3,300 
3  Assistants,  Post  Graduate  Coarse,  22 

weeks 825 

158  Assistants,  22  weeks      ....  34,760 


Evening  Drawing  SehooU, 

2  Masters,  69  evenings     ....        $1,380 

4  Principals,  69       **  ....  2,208 
20  Assistants,  66      ''          ....  7,920 

5  "  66      **  ....  1,650 

6  Curators 828 


46,255 


13,986 


Total  for  Instructors $2,501,000 

Salaries  qf  Officers. 

Superintendent $6,000 

Six  Supervisors  at  $3,780     ....  22,680 

Clerks  to  Superintendent  (4)        .        .        .  4,100 

Secretary 3,300 

Clerks  to  Secretary  (3) 2,580 

Auditing  Clerk 3,300 

Clerks  to  Auditing  Clerk,  (2)       .        .        .  2,328 
Assistant  in  offices  Secretary  and  Auditing 

Clerk 600 

Messengers  in  Office  (6)        .        .        . '      .  3,373 

Twenty-one  (2i;  Truant  Officers         .       ',  25,400 

City  Treasurer,  Custodian   ....  1,500 

School-house  Custodian       ....  2,004 

Clerk  to  School-house  Custodian        .        .  416 


Total  for  Officers 


$77,681 
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SALARIES  OF  JAKITOBS. 


High  Schools, 

Utin  and  English  High: 

Girls' High:  Janitor  , 

$2,220  00 

Janitor,  Latin 

$1,920  00 

Janitor    . 

960  00 

Janitor.    English 

Mechanic  Arts  High: 

High     . 

4,200  00 

Janitor     . 

1,992  00 

Girls'  Latin 

960  00 

Engineer 

1,080  00 

Brighton  High    . 

1,620  00 

Roxbury  High    . 

2,304  00 

Charlestown  High 

1,044  00 

South  Boston  High: 

Dorchester  High: 

Janitor     . 

3,492  00 

Janitor     . 

3,492  00 

Matron 

540  00 

Matron 

540  00 

West  Roxbury  High: 

East  Boston  High: 

Janitor    . 

2.976  00 

Janitor     . 

2,472  00 

Matron     . 

540  00 

Janitor 

744  00 

Matron     . 

640  00 

Total  for  High  Schools,  $33,636  00 

Grammar  Schools, 


Bigelow 
Chapman: 

Janitor    . 

Engineer 
Ibger  Wolcott 
Bowdoln 
Htigh  O'Brien 
Christopher  Gibson 
Benfj  L.  Pierce 
Mary  flemonway 
Phillips  Brooks 
Gilbert  Stuart     . 
John  A.  Andrew 
Rice     . 
Sherwin 

Bennett  and  branch 
Martin 
Bowditch    . 
Agassiz 
Emerson 
Lyman 
Prince 
Hyde  . 

Thomas  N.  Hart 
Dearbozn 


$2,004  00 

1,200  00 
756  00 
1,680  00 
1,440  00 
1,404  00 
1,380  00 
1,380  00 
1,380  00 
1,380  00 
1,320  00 
1,320  00 
1,320  00 
1,320  00 
1,296  00 
1,284  00 
1,260  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,176  00 
1,164  00 
1,140  00 


Gaston 

Lawrence 

Lewis 

Shurtlef! 

Dudley 

Lowell 

Adams 

Dwight 

Frotliinghani 

Harvard 

Longfellow 

Roger  Clap 

Comins 

Lincoln 

Warren 

Dillaway     . 

Hancock 

Everett 

Franklin 

Phillips 

Brimmer 

Edward  Everett 

Quincy 

Norcross     . 

Bunker  Hill 


$1,140  00 

1,140  00 

1,140  00 

1,140  00 

1,116  00 

1,104  00 

1,080  00 

1,080  00 

1,080  00 

1,080  00 

1,080  00 

1,080  00 

1,020  00 

1,020  00 

1,020  00 

996  00 

984  00 

960  00 

960  00 

936  00 

900  00 

900  00 

900  00 

888  00 

876  00 


329ry7l 
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Eliot    .        .        .        . 

$876  00 

Allston    Club    House 

Ware  (branch  of  Eliot) 

860  00 

(branch  of  Washing- 

Winthrop   . 

876  00 

ton  Allston)     . 

1 

George  Putnam  . 

864  00 

Charles  Sumner 

Prescott      . 

840  00 

Mather 

Robert  G.  Shaw  . 

816  00 

Minot. 

Wells  .        .        .        . 

816  00 

Forty-nine  outside 

Washington  AUston  . 

792  00 

buildings,    $300    or 

William  Wirt  Warren 

less  per  annum                 6, 

(branch  of  Washing 
ton  Allston)     . 

636  00 
Primary 

Total    for    Grammar 
Schools    ...     $72, 

Schools. 

Paul  Revere:  Janitor  . 

$2,244  00 

Parkman     ...          { 

Matron     . 

540  00 

Roxbury-street  . 

Mayhew 

1,200  00 

Stephen  M.  Weld 

Winship      . 

1,200  00 

Tileston       . 

Cudworth    . 

1,080  00 

Quincy-street  (Rox.) 

Cushman     . 

936  00 

Thetford-street  . 

Winchell      . 

888  00 

Howard -avenue  . 

Plummer     . 

864  00 

Ira  Allen     . 

Bartlett-street  (Chsn.) 

|: 

Noble  . 

Janitor    . 

840  00 

Tappan 

Matron 

540  00 

West  Concord-street 

Benjamin  Gushing 

840  00 

Eenilworth-street 

Blackinton  . 

840  00 

Weston-street     . 

Charles  C.  Perkins 

840  00 

Atherton 

Cyrus  Alger 

840  00 

Baker-street 

Frederic  A.  Whitney 

840  00 

Benjamin  Pope   . 

Samuel  G.  Howe 

840  00 

Clinch 

William  Bacon    . 

840  00 

Harvard  Hill 

Ticknor 

804  00 

Hawes    Hall  and   Si 

Appleton-street  . 

780  00 

monds 

Benjamin  Dean   . 

780  00 

Margaret  Fuller . 

W.  L.  P.  Boardman 

780  00 

Morton-street 

Old  Dorchester  High 

780  00 

Wait    . 

Aaron  Davis 

768  00 

Wynian  .    . 

Choate  Bumham 

756  00 

William  H.  Kent 

PhilUps-street  (Rox.) 

756  00 

Lyceum  Hall 

Albert  Palmer     . 

720  00 

School-street  (Dor.) 

Andrews 

720  00 

Sharp  . 

Harris 

720  00 

Abby  W.  May     . 

Joshua  Bates 

720  00 

Drake . 

Lucretia  Crocker 

720  00 

Polk -street . 
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Webb  .... 

$504  00 

Somerset-street  . 

$884  00 

Aberdeen    . 

480  00 

Baldwin 

872  00 

B.  F.  Tweed 

480  00 

Old  Mather  (Dor.) 

372  00 

Capen  .... 

480  00 

Bartlett-street  (Box.), 

360  00 

EmersoD,  PopUtr-street 

480  00 

Hillside       . 

Q60  00 

Florence-street    . 

480  00 

Pormort 

360  00 

Francis  Parkman 

480  00 

Cook    .... 

348  00 

Old  Agassiz 

480  00 

Mt  Vernon 

348  00 

Phineas  Bates     . 

480  00 

Williams      . 

336  00 

Rutland-street    . 

480  00 

Tuckerman 

324  00 

Stonghton  . 

480  00 

Tyler-street 

312  00 

Walnut-street 

480  00 

Amount   required    to 

Dorchester-avenue 

444  00 

pay  janitors   for 

Bunker  Hill-street 

432  00 

ninety -three    school 

Common-street  . 

420  00 

buildings  where  the 

Sumner-street  (Dor.)  . 

420  00 

salary  paid  is  $300 

Bailey-street 

408  00 

or  less  per  annum, 

14,068  00 

George-street 

408  00 

Mead-street 

384  00 

Total  for  Primary 

Korth  Harvard-street, 

384  00 

Schools     . 

$71,740  00 

Special  and  Evening  Schools, 
Horace  Mann  School : 

1  Janitor $780  00 

1         " 420  00 

1        " 300  00 

$1,600  00 

Vacation  Schools  and  Educational  Centres  300  00 

Manual  Training  Schools : 

5  Janitors  at  less  than  $300  per  annum  036  00 
Kindergartens : 

6  Janitors  at  $300  or  less 1,120  00 

Evening  Schools  : 

Evening  Elementary  and  Branch  Higli  Schools, 
20  Janitors  at  less  than  $300       ....         2,600  00 
Evening  Drawing  Schools  : 

5  Janitors  at  less  than  $300 600  00 

Total  for  Special  and  Evening  Schools         .  $7,056  00 

School  Committee  Booms  : 

1  Janitor $1,548  00 

1        '* 840  00 

•   1        " 300  00 

1  Doorkeeper 480  00 

Total  for  School  Committee  Booms,       .        .       $3,168  00 
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Reoapitulatiok. 

High  Schools $33,636  00 

Grammar  Schools  . 72,832  00 

Primary  Schools 71,740  00 

Special  and  Evening  Schools 7,056  00 

School  Committee  Rooms 3,168  00 

Estimate  for  additional  buildings  to  be  acquired  and 
temporary  accommodations  that  may  be  needed 

during  the  year 3,968  00 

Cleaning  Company,  for  washing  floors  in  August,  or 
in  case  the  janitors  are  required  to  do  this  work, 
the  probable  amount  needed  to  increase  salaries  to 
correspond 2,600  00 

Total  for  Janitors $195,000  00 

Fuel  and  Light 

24,000  tons  of  coal  at  $7.60  (including  weigh- 
ing)       $182,400  00 

Electric  power 3,000  00 

$185,400  00 

425  cords  of  wood  at  $12  (including  splitting  and 
housing) 5,100  00 

Gas  and  Electric  Lighting 23,500  00 

Total,  under  the  head  of  *'Fuol  and  Light''    $214,000  00 

Supplies  and  Incidentals. 

Text-books,  reference  books,  and  exchange  of  books,  $55,000  00 

Books  for  supplementary  reading        ....  2,000  00 

Globes,  maps,  and  charts 2,000  00 

Music  expenses  :  instruments,  repairs  and  covers       .  3,000  00 
Printing     and     stock    used     for    same,     including 

reports  of  School  Committee  meetings     .        .        .  11,000  00 
Philosophical,  chemical,  and  mathematical  apparatus 

and  supplies 9,000  00 

Lectures  and  expenses  pertaining  to  the  same,  under 

the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Evening  Schools,  1,500  00 
Rents  and  repairs,  under  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  School  Houses 1,000  00 

School  census 1,700  00 

Stationery,  drawing  materials,  and  record  books        .  32,000  00 

Commercial  Course  in  High  Schools    .        *        .        .  3,000  00 

Diplomas,  blackboard  materials,  etc 3,400  00 

Carried  forward $124,600  00 
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Brought  forward $124,600  00 

Advertising 600  00 

Military  Drill:  arms,  repairs,  and  expenses  of  annual 

parade 1,500  00 

RemoYing  ashes  from  school-houses  and  snow  from 

yards 1,900  00 

Flags  for  school-houses 500  00 

Janitors'  and  other  supplies,  including  disinfectant  .         9,500  00 

Supplies  for  Manual  Training 14,000  00 

Sapplies  for  Kindergartens  and  services  of  maids  9,500  00 
Cost  of  work  for  delivering  supplies,  including  sal- 
aries, expenses  of  teaming,  etc 7,500  00 

Tuition  of  Boston  pupils  in  the  Schools  of  Rrookline, 

Everett,  and  Winthrop 3,000  00 

Car  and  ferry  tickets,  Horace  Mann  School    (cost 

refunded  by  State) 3,000  00 

Transportation  of  pupils,  Blackinton  School     .  300  00 

Tuition  of  Boston  wards  boarding  in  sundry  cities 
and  towns  of  the  State  (see  chapter  496,  Acts  of 

1898) 6,300  00 

Travelling  expenses  of  Truant  Officers,  School-house 
Custodian,  Instructor  of  Military  Drill,  and  pupils 

in  special  classes 1,200  00 

Materials  for  study  of   Natural  History,  including 

stereo pticon  slides 600  00 

Toilet  paper 1,500  00 

Sapplies  for  Educational  Centres         ....  300  00 

Carriage  hire 250  00 

Refreshments 1,000  00 

Miscellaneous,  including  sewing  materials,  teaming, 
extra  labor,  postage,  car  and  ferry  tickets,  badges 
for  licensed  minors,  extra  clerk-hire,  and  sundry 
small  items 3,450  00 


Totals  for  Supplies  and  Incidentals  .   $190,500  00 


SchoolhouHe  Department. 

Repairs  and  alterations  of  school  buildings  .  $287,133  00 

Rents  of  hired  school  accommodations        .  .  49,000  00 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  Schoolhouse  Commission  .  20,000  00 


Total  for  Schoolhouse  Department       .        .        .  $356,133  00 
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Rkcapitulation. 

Salaries  of  instructors 12,501,000  00 

Salaries  of  officers 77,681  00 

Salaries  of  janitors 195,000  00 

Fuel  and  light 214,000  00 

Supplies  and  incidentals 190,500  00 

Repairs  and  alterations  of  school  buildings       .  287,183  00 

Rents  of  hired  school  accommodations        .        .  49,000  00 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  Schoolhouse  Commission    .  20,000  00 


Total  amount  appropriated    ....        $8,534,214  00 

The  committee  do  not  recommend  at  the  present 
time  that  an  appropriation  be  made  of  the  sum 
available  according  to  law  (at  the  rate  of  forty  cents 
on  each  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation)  for  the 
purchase  of  lands  and  additions  to  school  yards, 
and  the  erection  and  furnishing  of  new  school 
buildings,  amounting  to $459,411  62 


The  report  and  the  accompanying  order  were  presented  to  the 
School  Board  under  date  of  March  10,  1903. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  the  appropriation  order  covering 
the  full  amount  allowed  by  law,  exclusive  of  new  buildings,  viz. : 
$3,534,214,  was  laid  over,  under  the  rule. 
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REPORT. 


To  the  School  Committee: 

The  Superintendent  of  Public   Schools   respectfully 
submits  his  twenty-third  annual  report: 

STATISTICS. 

Whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  all  the   day 
schools  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  January,  each  year : 

1899.        1900.       1901.       1902.        1903. 

77,464      80,724      82,168      84,778      86,797 

Nonnal  School: 

261  231  189  187  226 

Latin  and  High  Schools : 

5,184        5,411         5,592        5,989        6,337 

Grammar  Schools: 

37,945      39,439      40,522      41,749      42,635 

Primary  Schools: 

30,187      31,438      31,438      32,241       32,839 

Kindergartens : 

3,887        4,205        4,427        4,612        4,760 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  all  the  day 
schools  during  the  five  months  ending  the  thirty-first 
^y  of  January,  each  year : 
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1899.        1900.        1901.        1908.        1903. 

77,246      80,309      82,065      84,274      86,980 

Normal  School: 

314  261  214  208  227 

Latin  and  High  Schools: 

5,400        5,615        5,800        6,208        6,555 

Grammar  Schools: 

38,059      39,419      40,582      41,858      42,824 

Primary  Schools: 

29,666      38,851       31,110      31,545      32,512 

Kindergartens : 

3,807        4,163        4,359        4,455        4,862 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  special 
schools  during  the  time  these  schools  were  in  session 
to  the  thirty-first  day  of  January,  each  year: 

Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf: 

116  115  121  122  120 

Evening  High: 

2,177        2,275        2,311        2,476        2,892 

Evening  Elementary: 

2,887        3,338        3,679        3,871        4,051 
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632 
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744 

Spectacle  Island: 
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26 

49 
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GROWTH. 


Taking  all  the  regular  day  schools,  we  find  that 
the  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  on  the  thirty- 
first  day  of  January,  1903,  was  86,797,  which  is 
greater  than  the  corresponding  number  for  the  pre- 
\ious  year  by  2,019.  This  increase  is  less  than  the 
average  increase  during  the  last  four  years,  which 
has  been  2,333. 

Taking  the  same  schools,  we  find  that  the  average 
number  of  pupils  belonging  during  the  half-year  ended 
January  31,  1903,  was  86,980,  which  is  greater  than 
the  corresponding  number  for  the  previous  year  by 
2,706.  This  increase  is  greater  than  the  average  in- 
crease during  the  last  four  years,  which  has  been 
2,434. 

Taking  the  lowest  figures  above  reported  as  repre- 
senting the  current  growth  of  the  school  system,  the 
needs  for  additional  school-houses  and  land,  created  by 
the  past  year's  growth,  cannot  be  estimated  at  less 
than    half  a  million  dollars. 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  schools  in  September 
inquiry  was  made  concerning  the  housing  of  the  pupils. 
The  facts  ascertained  were  substantially  the  same  as 
they  were  a  year  before  that  time. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  in  schools  September, 
1902,  was  85,829.     Of  these  there  were: 


In  regalftr  school-rooms 76,631 

In  halls,  corridors,  basements,  etc.,  of  school-houses  owned  by 

the  city 1,539 

In  «'porUble'*  buildings 4,701 

In  hired  rooms 2,95S 

85,829 
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And  there  were  231  pupils  then  waiting  for  admis- 
sion. The  number  waiting  for  admission  has  since 
increased  to  440. 

Of  the  9,198  pupils  placed  elsewhere  than  in  regu- 
lar school-rooms,  there  were :  High  school  pupils,  276 ; 
grammar,  primary,  and  kindergarten  pupils  living  in 
East  Boston,  355;  in  Charlestown,  216;  at  the  North 
and  West  Ends,  1,726 ;  in  the  central  city,  123 ;  at  the 
South  End,  413 ;  in  South  Boston,  641 ;  in  Roxbury^ 
2,189  ;  in  Brighton,  Jamaica  Plain,  and  West  Roxbury 
(Eighth  Division),  1,045,  and  in  Dorchester,  2,214. 

The  rentals  now  paid  by  the  city  for  the  hired  school 
accommodations  are  as  follows: 

For  the  Girls'  Latin  School $7,000  00 

Grammar  and  Primary  Schools 29,700  80 

Kindergartens "  7,400  00 

Manual  Training  Rooms 2,460  00 

Evening  Drawing  Schools 2,300  00 

Kindergarten  and  Cookery  (one  building)      ....  809  06 

Total $49,410  76 

It  is  my  purpose  in  the  main  body  of  this  report 
to  give  a  brief  general  survey  of 

THE    PUBLIC    SCHOOL    SYSTEM    OF   BOSTON. 

At  the  outset  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
system  of  public  instruction  now  maintained  by  this 
city  is  the  product  of  a  long  process  of  growth  start- 
ing in  the  earliest  years  of  the  colony  and  going  on 
continuously  in  vital  connection  with  the  religious, 
social,  civic,  and  commercial  development  of  the  com- 
munity. This  fact  lends  a  certain  importance  to  the 
historic  point  of  view,  whenever  we  seek  to  under- 
stand our  schools  and  their  work,  as  we  observe  them 
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to-day.  Things  may  be  observed  in  them  which  seem 
inexplicable  or  hardly  justifiable  when  looked  at  solely 
from  the  theoretic  point  of  view,  but  which  are  easily 
accounted  for  on  historic  grounds.  In  new  communi- 
ties, where  the  school  system  is  a  recent  complete 
creation  rather  than  the  outcome  of  slow  evolution, 
the  historic  may  be  less  significant  than  the  theoretic 
point  of  view,  at  least  for  local  purposes.  In  sur- 
veying our  own  school  system,  therefore,  it  will  be 
well  to  follow  the  order  of  historical  development. 

THE   BOSTON    LATIN   SCUOOL. 

This  school  was  the  earliest,  and  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  1635  to  1682,  the  only  public  school  in  the 
town  of  Boston.  Its  purpose  was  not  at  all  like  that 
of  the  common  schools  of  later  times,  the  elementary 
education  of  all  the  children  in  the  town,  but  solely 
the  preparation  of  boys  for  the  university,  in  order 
that  the  colony  might  be  aided  in  securing,  says  the 
historian,  "  a  body  of  learned  men,  who  '  by  acquaint- 
ance with  ancient  tongues '  should  be  able  to  obtain 
^a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures'  and  qualified  Ho 
discover  the  true  sense  and  meaning  of  the  original.' '' 
There  were  no  lawyers  in  the  colony  at  that  early 
time,  nor  any  physicians.  The  profession  of  medicine 
was  practised,  so  far  as  it  was  practised  at  all,  by 
the  ministers  of  religion  and  by  certain  experienced 
women.  The  only  apparent  motive,  therefore,  a 
parent  liad  in  sending  his  son  to  the  one  public  school 
in  Boston  was  his  desire  to  educate  him  for  the  min- 
istry. Other  motives  came  into  play  later  and  aug- 
mented the  number  of  boys  to  be  prepared  for  the 
university. 
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The  original  purpose  of  the  Boston  Latin  School  — 
preparation  for  the  university  —  has  never  been 
changed.  As  in  the  beginning,  so  ever  since  down 
to  the  present  time  this  school  has  aimed  to  give  to 
all  the  boys  of  Boston  who  wished  to  take  it  the 
best  possible  preparation  for  the  university.  Of  course 
the  '^University  at  Cambridge"  was  the  only  one 
thought  of  in  the  earlier  time,  but  as  other  universi- 
ties and  colleges  have  arisen  this  school  has  opened 
the  way  to  them  all. 

It  has  always  been  a  classical  school ;  its  head- 
masters and  man}'  of  its  teachers  have  been  eminent 
classical  scholars;  and  so  long  as  classical  studies 
shall  be  generally  believed  to  afford  an  excellent 
preparation  for  college,  this  school  will  have  no  suffi- 
cient reason  for  changing  its  character.  It  will 
stand  by  its  traditions  and  be  a  classical  school  for 
many  years  to  come.  Other  schools,  taking  advan- 
tage of  recent  changes  in  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  college,  may  prepare  boys  with  little 
Latin  and  no  Greek,  but  the  Latin  School  will  con- 
tinue to  provide  the  old  and  excellent  classical  prepara- 
tion. 

But  even  in  this  field  there  is  a  larger  opportunity 
now  opening  to  the  Latin  School.  It  can,  if  it  will, 
not  merely  prepare  boys  to  pass  the  admission  exam- 
inations, but  prepare  them  still  further  so  that  they 
shall  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  recent  change 
whereby  the  term  of  residence  required  for  the  Bache- 
lor of  Arts  Degree  has  been  reduced  from  four  years  to 
three.  This  change  does  not  imply,  in  the  case  of 
Harvard  College,  that  the  scholarship  to  be  exacted 
for   the   degree   is   anj'  less   in   quantity  or  lower  in 
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grade  than  that  hitherto  required ;  but  it  does  intend 
to  make  the  shortened  term  of  residence  practicable 
for  two  classes  of  boys :  first,  diligent  boys  whose  prepa- 
ration has  been  so  thorough  as  to  enable  them  without 
undue  strain  to  do  the  work  of  four  years  in  three, 
and  second,  boys  who  at  the  time  of  entrance  are  pre- 
pared to  pass  creditably  examinations  in  some  of  the 
college  studies  —  the  studies  thus  anticipated  being 
allowed  to  coimt  towards  their  degree.  In  two  ways, 
therefore,  the  Latin  School  can  prepare  boys  for  the 
shorter  term  of  residence  at  the  university:  first,  by 
carrying  the  work  in  the  studies  required  for  admission 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  thoroughness,  and  secondly,  by 
anticipating  some  of  the  college  studies. 

As  to  the  first  way,  thoroughness  of  preparation,  it 
may  be  said  justly  that  this  school  has  left  little  or 
nothing  to  be  desired  for  many  years  past.  But  even 
more  thoroughness  may  be  expected  to  result  from  the 
new  conditions,  since  there  will  now  be  opened  to  the 
boys  and  their  parents  the  double  prospect  of  a  short- 
ened term  of  university  residence  and  the  correspond- 
ing reduction  in  the  cost  of  a  college  education  —  two 
powerful  motives  for  their  earnest  cooperation  \\dth  the 
teachers  in  their  effort  to  secure  the  utmost  thorough- 
ness of  preparation. 

Anticipation  of  college  studies  has  not  hitherto 
effected  any  visible  advancement  towards  a  degree 
except  in  the  case  of  those  students  who  were  prepared 
to  anticipate  the  whole  work  of  the  Freshman  year  and 
80  to  enter  at  once  upon  the  work  of  the  Sophomore 
year.  There  are  schools,  like  the  Phillips  Academy 
at  Exeter,  in  which  boys  are  prepared  to  anticipate 
a  whole  year's    college   work.      Such   schools    simply 
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add  to  the  ordinary  preparatory  course  the  college 
work  of  the  Freshman  year,  and  then  enter  their  gradu- 
ates for  the  Sophomore  year.  The  Latin  School  has 
never  done  this.  But  now  that  the  studies  of  the 
Freshman  year,  in  Harvard  at  least,  have  been  made 
elective  and,  above  all,  separable^  so  that  the  anticipa- 
tion of  single  studies  is  practicable  and  credit  therefor 
towards  a  degree  is  regularly  obtainable,  surely  the 
Latin  School  would  seem  to  have  much  encouragement 
for  taking  up  some  of  the  earlier  college  studies.  This 
would  seem  to  be  the  path  of  future  progress  for  this 
school. 

My  personal  belief  is  that  it  will  be  better  for  most 
boys  to  be  prepared  for  shortening  their  term  of  imi- 
versity  residence  through  anticipation  of  college  studies 
than  through  crowding  the  work  of  four  years  into 
three.  But  both  modes  of  preparation  are  within  the 
resources  of  scholarship  existing  at  the  Latin  School, 
and  both  may  easily  be  tried.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  trial  has  already  been  made.  It  is  to  the 
honor  of  the  teachers  of  the  Latin  School,  as  well  as  a 
confirmation  of  the  views  above  set  forth,  that  already 
many  graduates  of  this  school  have  finished  their  college 
studies  in  less  than  four  years,  and  that  their  prepara- 
tion for  this  success  has  been  obtained  by  voluntary 
extra  work  done  with  the  teachers  out  of  school  hours. 
Also  a  considerable  number  of  boys  have  prepared 
themselves  by  working  after  school  to  anticipate 
certain  college  studies,  but  hitherto  without  a  view  to 
shortening  residence  at  college. 

There  would  be  obvious  advantages  if  this  **  extra 
work  "  could  be  made  a  part  of  the  regular  work  of  the 
school.     The   additional   cost  would  probably  not   be 
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great,  merely  that  due  to  a  somewhat  increased  nmnber 
of  boys  at  first  and  later  the  cost  of  one  or  two  addi- 
tional young  teachers  to  relieve  the  older  of  a  part  of 
their  elementary  work  and  to  do  some  of  the  new 
advanced  work.  Yoimg  men  of  the  right  sort,  fresh 
from  college,  can  often  do  such  advanced  work  ex- 
ceedingly well. 

THE    GRAMMAR    SCHOOLS. 

The  primitive  schools  from  which  our  modern  gram- 
mar schools  have  been  developed  were  first  established 
m  1682,  nearly  half  a  century  later  than  the  beginning 
of  the  Latin  School.  In  that  year  the  Latin  School, 
then  taught  by  the  celebrated  Master  Cheever,  being 
much  overcrowded,  the  town  voted  to  set  up  two  schools 
"for  the  teaching  of  children  to  write  and  cipher." 
This  was  an  extremely  simple  course  of  study ;  it  did 
not  even  cover  the  three  R's,  but  only  two  of  them, 
writing  and  arithmetic.  Reading  was  learned  at  home 
or  from  private  teachers. 

One  of  these  two  schools  soon  took  up  classical  studies 
in  addition  to  the  writing  and  the  ciphering,  and  for 
more  than  a  century  was  known  as  the  North  Latin 
School.^  This  fact  indicates  how  strong  the  notion 
then  was  that  the  only  education  worthy  of  much  con- 
sideration was  that  which  came  from  classical  studies. 
Nevertheless  the  vote  of  the  town  establishing  the  two 
writing  and  ciphering  schools  must  be  taken  as  a  delib- 
erate public  recognition  of  the  value  of  some  elementary 
education  for  the  common  purposes  of  life,  and  likewise 
of  the  importance  of  providing  this  for  all  who  wished 

^TUe  old  Latin  School  was  then  on  School  street,  at  the  rear  of  King's  Chapel. 
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to  obtain  it.  Therefore  is  the  date,  1682,  to  be  taken 
as  the  beginning  of  the  common  schools  in  Boston. 

In  1790,  the  North  Latin  School  was  restored  to  its 
original  purpose,  and  later  became  known  as  the  Eliot 
Grammar  School,  a  name  which  it  still  bears.  Mean- 
while the  other  writing  and  ciphering  school  was  held 
to  its  original  purpose,  and  in  the  course  of  time  also 
became  a  grammar  school,  long  known  as  the  South 
Reading  and  Writing  School  and  later  as  the  Adams 
Grammar  School.  It  occupied  a  l)uilding  where  the 
School  Committee  rooms  now  are,  and  was  discontinued 
in  1852.  Other  schools  of  the  primitive  type  were 
established  as  the  town  grew  larger,  the  studies  being 
limited  to  writing  and  ciphering  through  the  rest  of  the 
seventeenth  and  w^ell  on  tow^ards  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

These  early  schools  were  open  only  for  boys.  For 
more  than  a  century  girls  w^ere  not  admitted  at  all; 
and  when  they  were  first  admitted,  in  1789,  they  were 
permitted  to  attend  only  half  the  year,  from  April  to 
October.  This  was  doubtless  because  many  of  the  boys 
had  work  to  do  in  the  summer  season,  and  so  left  room 
in  the  schools  for  the  girls.  It  was  not  before  1828 
that  girls  were  admitted  to  the  grammar  schools  on 
equal  terms  with  the  boys. 

Meanwhile  the  educational  wants  that  demand  read- 
ing, grammar,  geography,  and  history  were  making 
themselves  felt  more  and  more.  Towards  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  introduction  of  these 
studies  into  the  public  schools  was  advocated  by 
enlightened  pef  sons  who  believed  that  the  schools  ought 
to  be  reformed  by  such  an  enlargement  of  the  scope  of 
their  instruction.     These  studies  became  the  fads  of  the 
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day,  that  is,  new  things  not  yet  accepted  by  the  great 
majority.  We  may  be  sure  that  the  new  studies  were 
strenuously  opposed ;  for  the  masters  of  the  schools  at 
that  time,  having  been  chosen  merely  for  their  ability 
to  teach  children  to  write  and  to  cipher,  were  generally 
incompetent  to  teach  reading,  grammar,  geography,  and 
history.  Very  naturally  they  were  unwilling  to  give 
up  their  places  or  to  be  subordinated  to  other  masters 
of  larger  education  than  their  own ;  and  they  had 
friends  who  sympathized  with  them  in  this  view. 
Hence  arose  a  long  controversy  which  ended  in  a  com- 
promise whereby  a  peculiar  plan  of  school  organization, 
known  as  the  Double-headed  System,  came  into  exist- 
ence. 

A  new  master,  called  the  grammar  master,  was 
appointed  in  each  school  to  teach  the  new  studies, reading, 
grammar,  geography,  and  whatever  other  higher  studies 
might  be  added  from  time  to  time,  while  the  old 
master,  thenceforth  called  the  writing  master,  was  still 
employed  to  teach  writing  and  ciphering,  to  which 
branches  book-keeping  appears  to  have  been  added  in 
the  course  of  time.  The  children  in  each  school  were 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  one  attending  in  the  gram- 
mar master's  room  forenoons  and  in  the  writing 
master's  room  afternoons,  while  the  other  part  attended 
in  the  reverse  order.  The  grammar  master's  room  was 
usually  upstairs  and  the  writing  master's  downstairs.^ 
This  unique  arrangement  prevailed  in  the  Boston 
schools  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  was  dis- 
carded only  when  its  inherent  faults  had  grown  to  the 
point  of  rendering  it  no  longer  tolerable. 

*  There  le  one  bnilding  BtlU  •landing,  though  long  since  abandoned  for  school  usee, 
which  waa  designed  to  accommodate  a  two-headed  school.  It  Is  the  old  3Iayhcw 
iehool-boase  on  Hawkins  street,  now  used  by  the  city  for  a  tramps'  lodglng-housf. 
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Speaking  of  the  Double-headed  System,  Dr.  Samuc 
K.  Lothrop  says,  "it  was  not  a  system  adopted  o; 
deliberation  as  the  wisest  and  best  plan  of  schoc 
organization,  but  an  arrangement  made  under  th 
pressure  of  necessity  to  meet  existing  circumstance 
and  avoid  the  disagreeable  duty  of  discharging  th 
masters  of  the  schools  '  for  the  teaching  of  childre: 
to  write  and  cipher,'  when  it  was  determined  to  ei 
large  the  course  of  instruction  at  these  schools  beyom 
what  these  masters  were  competent  to  teach.  Th 
arrangement  once  made  soon  became  entrenched  withii 
the  authority  of  usage  and  prescription,  and  for  mor 
than  a  century  continued,  without  exception,  and  witl 
occasional  slight  modifications,  the  form  of  organizatioi 
of  the  grammar  schools  of  Boston." 

Thus  the  reform  which  enlarged  the  course  o 
instruction  by  adding  reading,  grammar,  geography 
and  history  became  permanently  established  in  th( 
common  schools  of  Boston ;  but  the  peculiar  form  o 
school  organization  that  came  with  it  was  not  worth] 
to  be  permanent. 

The  first  strong  effort  to  abolish  the  Double-heade( 
System  was  made  in  1830  by  Lemuel  Shaw,  Chie: 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  then  i 
member  of  the  School  Committee.  His  attack  wai 
made  by  bringing  forward  a  new  plan,  called  the  Single 
headed  System,  which  provided  for  one  master  at  th< 
head  of  each  school,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  subordi 
nate  and  assistant  teachers  to  instruct  in  all  th< 
branches  of  a  good  English  education.  But  this  \\e^ 
system  had  a  long  and  hard  struggle  to  establish  itself 
With  all  the  sound  arguments  of  reason  and  ex 
perience  on  its  side,  a  campaign  of  no  less  than  seven 
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teen  years  was  necessary  to  bring  its  merits  into 
general  recognition.  Like  many  another  school  reform, 
it  was  seen  to  be  inimical  to  what  the  schoolmasters 
were  pleased  to  regard  as  their  vested  rights  and 
interests.  The  first  decisive  victory  was  won  over  this 
stubborn  opposition  in  1847  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Quincy  School,  with  John  D.  Philbrick  as  master. 
Thus  the  Quincy  School  marks  an  important  epoch  in 
school  organization.  Incidentally,  too,  it  marks  an  epoch 
in  school  architecture.  The  building  now  standing  on 
Tyler  street  was  specially  designed  to  accommodate  the 
new  single-headed  plan  of  organization ;  and  it  has  since 
served  as  the  model  for  many  buildings  of  the  same 
t}'pe,  both  in  Boston  and  elsewhere.^  One  feature  of 
this  design,  the  single  desk  and  chair  for  each  pupil, 
came  into  use  at  this  time. 

In  a  few  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Quincy 

School  the  single-headed   system  became  universal  in 

Boston.     As  one  school  after  another  was  reorganized 

the  writing  masters  were   dropped  from   their  places 

and  the  grammar  masters  became  sole  rulers,  each  of 

his  own  school.* 


^Strict  aoeuncy  requires  the  statement  that  the  oiigtoal  building  was  destroyed  by 
fire  In  ]^.  But  the  new  building  was  erected  on  the  foundations  of  the  old  one  and 
^ close  accordance  with  the  original  design,  the  only  noteworthy  departure  being 
"''^•Inthe  fourth  story,  where  two  school-rooms  were  placed  Instead  of  giving  the 
whole  space  to  a  hall. 

*ThU  dropping  of  the  old  writing  masters  was  doubtless  a  cruel  blow  to  most  of 
*^i  but  it  Is  pleasant  to  record  one  Instance  at  least  in  which  mercy  was  shown.  It 
U  the  carious  caae  of  James  Boblnson,  Writing  Master,  who  drew  his  salary  virtually 
*•*  pension  during  all  the  latter  part  of  his  long  life.  Annually,  when  all  the  other 
*^bersof  the  schools  had  been  appointed,  special  action  was  taken  in  his  case,  and 
^  wai  appointed  ••  to  perform  such  services  and  give  such  instruction  in  arithmetic 
^  bookkeeping  as  he  might  be  called  upon  to  perform  by  the  chairman  of  any  of 
oor  committees,  his  salary  to  be  the  same  as  for  the  last  year."  He  went  to  the  City 
Hall  every  quarter  to  draw  his  salary,  but  he  was  never  called  upon  to  do  any  work. 
'^'  Robinson's  last  appointment  was  made  by  the  new  School  Committee  in  Septem. 
'^f.  1W6.   He  died  In  1877,  nearly  ninety-six  years  of  age. 
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Another  reform  proposed  and  strongly  advocated  by 
Chief  Justice  Shaw,  prospered  for  a  time,  but  public 
sentiment  has  since  turned  against  it.  It  was  the 
separation  of  the  sexes,  so  that  boys  and  girls  in  the 
grammar  schools  should  attend  in  different  buildings* 
This  became  the  established  practice  in  Boston  and  in 
Roxbury,  where  it  still  continues,  but  not  elsewhere. 
If  it  be  asked  how  Boston  now  stands  on  the  question 
of  co-education  the  answer  is  that,  in  practice,  she 
stands  for  separate  education  and  for  all  degrees  of 
co-education,  since  she  has  boys  and  girls  in  separate 
buildings,  in  separate  rooms  of  the  same  building,  on 
different  sides  of  the  same  room,  and  seated  promis- 
cuously  in  the  same  room.  Experience  has  shown 
no  strong  reason  for  desiring  a  change  in  any  of  the 
established  schools.  The  cost  of  changing  a  building 
designed  to  be  used  by  either  boys  or  girls  alone  into 
one  designed  to  be  used  by  both,  has  always  been 
accepted  as  a  conclusive  reason  for  making  no  change 
in  old  buildings.  New  grammar  schools  are  now 
usually  organized  for  co-education,  and  this  practice 
seems  to  be  in  accord  with  public  sentiment. 

We  have  now  noticed  the  first  and  the  second 
periods  in  the  history  of  our  grammar  schools,  the 
first  from  1682  to  about  1740,  the  primitive  period 
when  they  were  not  grammar  schools  at  all,  but  only 
writing  and  ciphering  schools;  and  the  second  from 
about  1740  to  1847,  when  they  were  partly  gram* 
mar  and  partly  writing  schools  under  the  double- 
headed  system  of  organization.  There  remain  two 
more  periods. 

The  third  period,  from  1847  to  the  creation  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  in  1876,  was  a  period  of  recon- 
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struction  and  enlargement.  The  studies  that  had 
ahready  been  given  room  in  the  schools  needed  to  be 
rearranged  and  adjusted  to  the  system  of  grades  which 
the  new  organization  had  made  necessary.  The  re- 
quirements for  promotion  from  grade  to  grade  and  for 
the  grammar  school  diploma  at  the  end  needed  to  be 
defined  and  to  be  made  operative  in  the  schools.  Not 
only  was  there  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  standards  of 
proficiency  set  up  in  the  different  schools,  but  there 
were  wide  differences  in  the  range  of  instruction  offered. 
The  schools  had  never  been  subjected  to  efficient  super- 
vision, and  had  thus  enjoyed  a  free  scope  for  the  devel- 
opment of  individual  ideas.  The  consequence  was  that 
boys  went  up  to  the  high  school,  some  well  and  some 
ill  prepared  for  advanced  work;  and  that  girls,  for 
whom  no  high  school  existed  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
period,  were  permitted  to  take  some  advanced  studies 
in  the  grammar  schools.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
girls'  grammar  schools  were  considerably  superior  to  the 
boys'  grammar  schools  both  in  the  range  of  the  instruc- 
tion given  and  in  its  quality.  Then  there  were  new 
branches  of  instruction  like  music,  drawing,  physiology, 
physical  geography,  and  natural  history,  room  for  which 
in  the  grammar  schools  was  demanded  by  the  enlight- 
ened reformers  of  the  day.  Public  interest  in  the  schools 
had  become  unusually  lively  through  the  influence  of 
Horace  Mann  and  the  wide  discussions  provoked  by  his 
advanced  views  on  common-school  education. 

The  whole  situation  called  for  a  master  hand  in  con- 
structive work,  and  it  was  John  D.  Philbrick  who 
answered  the  call.  His  official  career  as  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  extending  from  1856  to  1878,  covered 
the  greater  part  of  the  period  now  under  review.     His 
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great,  work  in  the  grammar  schools  was  to  design  and 
bring  into  effective  operation  a  imif orm  course  of  study. 
This  work  was  partly  constructive,  but  partly  recon- 
structive. Circumstances  did  not  then  permit  an  entire 
clearing  of  the  ground  for  a  wholly  new  structure,  sym- 
metrical and  complete ;  but  the  new  construction  must 
be  combined  with  the  old,  after  the  method  of  builders 
in  the  reconstruction  of  old  buildings  too  valuable  to 
be  torn  down.  In  a  newer  community,  without 
much  of  a  history  and  with  a  school  system  to  be 
constructed  for  the  first  time,  the  work  would  have 
been  far  easier.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  Mr. 
Philbrick's  work  had  solidity  and  has  lasted  well.  The 
course  of  study  in  use  to-day  is  mainly  that  which  he 
framed,  the  changes  being  comparatively  few  and  not 
of  a  radical  nature. 

What  Mr.  Philbrick  was  prevented  from  accomplish- 
ing in  his  time  was  the  bringing  of  his  course  of  study 
into  effective  and  complete  operation  in  all  the  schools. 
There  was  much  passive  opposition  to  be  overcome. 
Schoolmasters  are  usually  great  for  passive  opposition, 
and  perhaps  none  were  ever  greater  than  the  Boston 
schoolmasters  of  the  last  generation.  Each  was  a 
supreme  ruler  in  his  own  school  district,  and,  relying  on 
the  support  of  his  district  committee,  he  could  defy  the 
interference  of  all  other  authorities,  and  he  often  did  so. 
A  single  instance  will  illumine  the  whole  matter:  *^I 
would  like  to  see  your  classes  in  natural  science,"  said 
a  visitor  to  one  of  the  grammar  masters  of  that  time. 
*^  We  do  not  have  any  classes  in  natural  science,"  said 
the  master.  "  Ah,  but  I  see  that  natural  science  is  set 
down  in  your  course  of  study,"  returned  the  visitor. 
"  That  is  true,"  replied  the  master.     "  We  allow  our 
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Superintendent  to  keep  it  there  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses, but  we  do  not  pretend  to  do  anything  with  it  in 
the  schools."  This  is  what  passive  opposition  meant  at 
that  time. 

What  the  Superintendent  needed  was  a  staff  of 
assistants  to  overcome  such  opposition  and  make  the 
course  of  study  effective.  Toward  the  end  of  this 
period  the  need  of  such  help  was  redoubled  by  the 
necessity  of  applying  the  Boston  course  of  study  to  the 
grammar  schools  of  Roxbury,  Charlestown,  Dorchester, 
Brighton,  and  West  Roxbury,  when  these  municipalities 
were  annexed.  This  need  of  more  force  in  the  super- 
vision of  the  schools  was  one  of  the  reasons  which  led 
to  the  reorganization  of  the  School  Committee  in  1876, 
and  in  particular  suggested  the  creation  of  a  Board  of 
Supervisors. 

The  fourth  period  in  the  history  of  our  grammar 
schools  is  that  which  has  been  passed  under  the  super- 
vison  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  It  is  a  period  dur- 
ing which,  thus  far,  less  attention  has  been  paid  to 
reconstruction  and  enlargement  than  to  the  effective 
working  of  the  existing  system.  The  course  of  study 
has  been  carefully  revised  two  or  three  times,  but  not 
radically  changed  at  any  time.  The  only  important 
enlargement  has  been  in  the  matter  of  manual  training, 
which  has  been  given  two  hours  a  week  of  the  school 
time.  This  manual  training  in  the  grammar  schools 
consists  of  sewing,  cooking,  cardboard  work,  and  car- 
pentry. Of  these,  the  first  was  introduced  prior  to  the 
present  period,  and  the  others  in  recent  years.  These 
branches  will  be  separately  noticed  in  another  part  of 
this  report. 

Beside  attention  to  the  smooth  and  effective  working 
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of  the  existing  system  of  instruction,  a  leading  aim  of 
the  Supervisors  has  been  to  improve  the  methods  of 
teaching.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  present  period  that 
the  value  of  good  methods  in  teaching  is  appreciated 
more  and  more.  The  study  of  pedagogy,  formerly 
neglected  or  even  despised,  has  now  come  to  be  regarded 
as  the  essential  part  of  every  teacher's  preparation,  even 
of  the  preparation  of  high  school  teachers. 

The  reform  work  that  now  seems  most  needful  in 
our  grammar  schools  is  to  rid  the  several  studies 
of  masses  of  useless  details.  There  is  an  almost 
irresistible  tendency  to  over-elaboration  in  every 
branch  of  study.  The  maker  of  the  text-book  wishes 
to  put  therein  everything  that  any  teacher  may  be 
expected  to  look  for,  and  the  teacher  fears  lest  he 
may  be  considered  deficient  if  he  fail  to  teach  every- 
thing in  the  book.  Thus  teacher  and  book-maker 
react  the  one  upon  the  other  to  bring  about  a  con- 
gestion of  details  which  is  burdensome  and  useless  to 
the  child. 

The  study  of  arithmetic  has  been  attacked  repeat- 
edly in  recent  years  on  the  ground  of  over-elabora- 
tion. The  study  of  grammar  has  been  much  com- 
plained of  on  the  same  ground.  Geography  used  to 
be  burdened  with  a  mass  of  rubbish  called  political 
geography,  which  has  now  been  replaced  by  a 
mass  of  physical  geography  and  recent  geology, 
hardly  less  unsuited  to  young  minds.  The  trouble 
with  music  and  drawing  is  that  the  attempt  is  made 
to  elaborate  both  these  subjects  beyond  what  the  fixed 
time  limits  fairly  allow.  It  is  the  same  in  some 
degree  with  all  the  other  studies.  Supplementary 
reading    would     be    more    effective    if   it   were   less 
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difiEuse  and  miscellaneous  and  more  concentrated  and 
systematic.  In  all  our  school  work  we  need  to 
change  our  aim  from  the  acquisition  of  masses  of 
knowledge  to  the  development  of  mental  power;  and 
this  wiU  require  much  simplification  in  the  material 
presented  for  instruction,  with  less  appeal  to  the 
memory  and  more  to  observation  and  reason. 

When  the  grammar  school  studies  have  been  simpli- 
fied by  relieving  them  of  masses  of  imessential  details, 
it  will  be  practicable  to  lay  out  the  work  below  the 
high  school  and  above  the  kindergarten  in  eight  grades 
instead  of  nine.  Eight  grades  is  the  rule  in  nearly  all 
the  school  systems  of  the  country ;  in  a  few  there  are 
only  seven,  and  in  but  few  are  there  as  many  as  nine. 
It  appears  to  be  a  serious  question  whether  Boston  can 
wisely  persist  much  longer  in  retaining  the  plan  of 
nine  grades.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  has  prepared  a 
plan  for  eight  grades, which  omits  n9  important  part 
of  the  present  work,  but  only  simplifies  it,  and  which 
still  awaits  favorable  action  by  the  the  School  Com- 
mittee. The  difficulty  appears  to  be  that  few  teachers 
can  bring  themselves  to  view  an  eight-grade  course  as 
anything  else  than  a  nine  grade  course  truncated  by 
cutting  off  the  top  grade  ;  whereas  it  is  the  nine-grade 
course  so  simplied  that  the  work  can  be  done  just  as 
easily  in  eight  grades  and  bring  the  pupils  up  to  the 
same  maturity  of  mental  power.  There  are  two  ways 
of  dealing  with  this  difficulty ;  one  is  to  ignore  it  and 
make  the  change  in  spite  of  it;  the  other  is  to  persuade 
the  teachers  to  take  a  different  view  of  the  matter. 
The  latter  is  the  longer,  but  in  the  end  is  likely  to  be 
more  satisfactory.     But  we  should  not  wait  too  long. 
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THE   PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

Early  in  the  nineteeth  century  there  were  two  highly 
important  educational  measures  adopted  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Town  of  Boston  both  of  which  resulted  in 
permanent  enlargements  of  the  field  of  public  educa- 
tion. One  of  these  was  the  extension  of  elementary 
education  downwards  by  the  opening  of  primary  schools 
in  1818,  and  the  other  was  the  extension  of  non-classi- 
cal education  upwards  by  the  establishment  of  the 
English  High  School  in  1821.  Both  these  measures 
grew  out  of  a  revived  interest  in  popular  education 
and  were  beneficial  effects  of  the  rising  democratic 
spirit  of  the  time.  People  were  beginning  to  realize, 
as  never  before,  that  the  safetv  and  honor  of  a  free 
community  under  democratic  government  were  depend- 
ent on  the  education  of  aU  the  children,  rich  and  poor 
alike,  in  free  public  schools. 

That  public  primary  schools  **for  children  under 
seven  years  of  age"  were  greatly  needed  in  Boston  was 
a  surprising  and  unwelcome  truth  to  the  officials  and 
the  leading  men.  "  The  Selectmen  and  gentlemen  of 
science  chosen  by  the  Town  as  a  School  Committee/^ 
with  other  eminent  gentlemen,  who  visted  the  schools 
annually  in  July  and  thereafter  "dined  together  in 
Faneuil  Hall  at  the  expense  of  the  Town,"  either  had 
not  learned  that  there  were  hundreds  of  children  in 
Boston,  who,  from  the  poverty  or  neglect  of  their 
parents,  had  no  means  of  preparation  for  admission 
to  "our  justly  celebrated  grammar  schools,"  and  other 
hundreds  of  grammar  school  age  who  were  growing  up 
in  ignorance,  or,  knowing  these  facts,  made  no  allusion 
to  them  in  their  after-dinner  speeches  in  Faneuil 
Hall. 
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These  discreditable  facts  were  first  brought  to  light 
by  the  managers  of  the  Sunday-schools.  A  report 
published  in  1817  states  that  "  of  three  hundred  and 
thirty-six  children  admitted  to  the  Mason-street  Sun- 
day-school, none  of  whom  were  under  five  years  of 
age,  not  one-quarter  part  could  read  Avords  of  one 
syllable  ;  and  most  of  them  did  not  know  their  letters." 
Other  Sunday  schools  furnished  similar  evidence.  This 
state  of  things  was  all  the  more  discreditable,  since  a 
law  of  the  Commonwealth,  passed  in  1790,  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  "  preparatory  schools,"  that  is, 
schools  to  prepare  children  for  admission  to  grammar 
schools,  had  been  neglected  by  the  authorities  in  Boston 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Other  towns, 
meanwhile,  had  taken  action  under  the  law,  and  were 
enjoying  their  primary  schools.  That  this  neglect  is 
to  be  charged  upon  the  authorities  and  some  of  the 
leading  men  in  Boston,  and  not  upon  the  people,  is 
evident  from  the  prompt  and  favorable  response  the 
people  gave  whenever  the  subject  of  primary  schools 
was  brought  before  them  for  action.  The  authorities 
looked  upon  primary  schools  as  an  expensive  fad  ;  the 
people  took  a  different  view. 

In  May,  1817,  a  petition  was  brought  before  the 
Selectmen  stating  that  it  appeare  d  ^'  important  that 
schools  should  be  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  town 
for  the  instruction  of  children  imder  the  age  of  seven 
years,"  and  praying  that  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants 
might  be  called  to  take  the  subject  into  consideration. 
A  town  meeting  was  held,  and  the  matter  was  referred 
to  the  School  Committee  with  the  addition  of  one 
person  from  each  ward,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Select- 
men.    There  were  twelve  wards,  and  the  School  Com- 
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mittee  consisted  of  the  nine  Selectmen  and  twelve 
other  members.  It  was  therefore  possible  for  the 
Selectmen  to  make  their  appointments  in  such  a  way 
as  to  secure  a  majority  of  the  thirty-three  members  of 
this  special  committee  who  would  be  favorable  to  their 
views.  It  was  known  that  their  views  were  hostile  to 
the  project  of  establishing  public  primary  schools,  and, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  an  unfavorable  report 
resulted  from  the  deliberations  of  the  special  committee. 

This  committee  began  by  canvassing  the  town  to 
enumerate  the  children  both  below  and  above  the  age  of 
seven  years  who  were  attending  no  school.  Of  the 
former  there  were  found  283  and  of  the  latter  243,  or 
526  in  all  — a  number  which  in  a  town  of  forty  thousand 
inhabitants  certainly  called  for  serious  attention.  But 
the  chairman  of  the  Selectmen,  Charles  Bulfinch, 
wrote  a  report  carefully  designed  to  persuade  the 
people  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  facts  that  need 
cause  any  uneasiness,  and  concluding  that  it  was  inex- 
pedient to  establish  primary  schools  at  the  public  ex- 
pense for  children  under  seven  years  of  age,  and  that 
*^  an  increase  in  the  number  of  reading  and  writing 
schools  was  not  required  by  any  evident  public  neces* 
sity."  The  financial  argument  played  its  usual  part  in 
favor  of  keeping  down  the  tax-rate  and  protecting  the 
heavy  taxpayers. 

The  School  Committee  accepted  this  report  and 
printed  it  for  the  information  of  the  people,  supposing 
that  this  action  would  end  the  matter,  inasmuch  as  the 
vote  of  the  town  was  understood  to  have  referred  the 
whole  matter  to  the  School  Committee,  with  full 
powers.  But  the  report  was  highly  unsatisfactory  to 
the  petitioners,  and  it  was  vigorously  assailed  in  the 
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public  press.  James  Savage  wrote  in  the  Daily  Adver- 
tiser: "We  are  told  that  the  number  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  fourteen  is  526,  *  who  go 
to  no  school'  What  are  these  children  doing ?  Who 
has  charge  of  them  ?  Where  do  they  live  ?  Why  are 
they  not  at  school  ?  The  committee  have  not  informed 
us.  Have  they  not  a  right  to  a  good  bringing  up 
and  to  a  common-school  education  ?  And  have  they 
not  a  right  to  a  common  share  of  the  friendship  of  the 
community  ?  If  their  parents  neglect  to  provide  them 
a  school,  is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  town  to  do  it  ?  And 
if  the  town  takes  no  interest  in  their  welfare,  is  it  not 
the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  enact  laws  for  the  purpose 
of  saving  these  dependents,  these  sufferers  ?  " 

In  May,  1818,  a  new  petition,  signed  by  186  inhabi- 
tants, among  whom  were  many  eminent  and  influential 
men  of  that  time,  was  presented  at  a  town  meeting, 
referred  to  a  special  committee,  and  favoraly  reported 
upon.  The  report  with  proposed  votes  (1)  instructing 
the  School  Committee  to  appoint  three  gentlemen  from 
each  ward  to  provide  instruction  for  children  between 
four  and  seven  years  of  age,  and  (2)  appropriating  five 
thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose,  came  up  before  the 
town  meeting  for  final  action  on  the  11th  of  June. 
The  opposition  was  led  by  the  Hon.  Harrison  Gray 
Otis  and  the  Hon.  Peter  0.  Thatcher,  who  sup- 
ported by  their  logic  and  eloquence  the  position  that 
had  been  taken  by  the  School  Committee  the  year 
before.  The  leading  petitioners,  Elisha  Ticknor,  for- 
merly one  of  the  grammar  masters  of  Boston,  and 
James  Savage,  supported  their  case  earnestly,  aided  by 
others,  among  whom  was  Thomas  B.  Waitt.  Of  Mr. 
Waitt  it  is  recorded  that  he  was  a  practical  printer. 
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who  had  never  before  spoken  in  public,  but  on  this 
occasion  he  expressed  his  views  with  such  clearness  and 
eflEect  as  to  render  the  eloquent  opposition  of  Mr.  Otis 
unavailing.  The  report  and  the  votes  were  adopted 
almost  unanimously. 

This  was  a  signal  triumph  of  the  people  over  the 
Selectmen  and  School  Committee,  who  were  almost  to 
a  man  hostile  to  the  measure.  "  To  them,"  says  the 
historian,  "  the  result  was  as  mortifying  as  it  was  imex- 
pected,  inasmuch  as  they  had  anticipated  a  different 
effect  from  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Otis  and  the  con- 
sideration of  the  views  published  in  their  report  of  the 
year  before.  They  were  entirely  unprepared  for  so 
marked  and  signal  a  defeat."  They  bowed  gracefully, 
however,  to  the  will  of  the  people ;  and  meeting  five 
days  later,  chose  thirty-six  gentlemen,  three  from  each 
ward,  to  carry  into  execution  the  votes  of  the  town. 
Thus  was  constituted  the  Primary  School  Committee, 
a  body  which  had  the  whole  management  of  the  public 
primary  schools  from  1818  to  1855,  a  period  of  thirty- 
seven  years.  The  history  of  this  organization  and  its 
schools  is  most  instructive.  A  potent  agency  of  reform 
and  progress  in  its  earlier  years,  it  gradually  became 
fixed  in  its  views,  conservative,  unprogressive  and  even 
obstructive,  insomuch  that  its  abolition  became  at  last 
a  necessary  measure  of  reform. 

The  "Annals  of  the  Primary  Schools,"  written  by  a 
loyal  member  and  defender  of  the  Primary  School  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Joseph  M.  Wightman,  was  published  by  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  in  1859.  In  reading  those  annals, 
one  meets  with  many  a  germ  of  modern  theory  and 
practice  in  school  matters;  but  these  germs  did  not 
flourish   then;   many  of  them   grew  but  slowly,  and 
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others  seemed  to  perish  for  the  time,  to  be  revived 
under  the  more  favoring  influences  of  a  later  period. 
Two  instances  amongst  the  many  which  could  be  cited 
will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  conservative  spirit  of  the 
Primary  School  Committee  and  the  hard  struggles 
which  every  important  improvement  in  the  schools  has 
cost  the  promoters. 

In  1833  oral  instruction  was  much  in  vogue  for 
adults,  and  it  was  highly  recommended  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enriching  the  courses  of  study  in  the  schools. 
The  New  England  Lyceum  was  then  at  the  height 
of  its  popularity  and  success.  The  lectures,  which  had 
done  so  much  for  the  enlightenment  of  adults  would, 
it  was  thought,  be  equally  beneficial  in  the  schools. 
Some  attempts  were  made  to  enrich  the  rather  arid 
courses  of  study  in  the  Primary  Schools  of  Boston  by 
this  means.  Oral  instruction  with  some  simple  illus- 
trative apparatus,  together  with  a  little  supplementary 
reading,  were  reported  to  have  been  introduced  with- 
out authority,  in  one  or  more  of  the  primary  schools. 
The  Primary  School  Committee  was  quick  to  take  the 
alarm.  It  made  a  formal  investigation  and  discovered 
that  *^  in  Primary  School  Number  Eight,  in  the  Sixth 
District,  Peter  Parley's  Geography  with  maps  and  a 
Globe  "  had  been  introduced,  also  "  Geometrical  cards 
and  models  of  various  figures."  The  Geography,  it 
was  learned,  "  was  used  as  an  occasional  reading  book 
by  the  children  [here  is  the  germ  of  supplementary  read- 
ing] and  the  other  things  were  also  used  by  the  teacher. 
In  three  other  schools  more  or  less  of  the  same  things 
had  been  introduced.  It  appeared  further  that  all  of 
them  had  been  given  to  the  schools,  though  in  some 
cases  the  parents  had  been  requested  to  purchase  the 
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geography  for  their  children.  It  also  appeared  that 
the  gentleman  elected  at  the  last  quarterly  meeting 
to  take  charge  of  School  Number  Eight,  District  Num- 
ber Six,  had  been  the  cause  of  the  introduction  of 
those  studies  " 

These  acts  were  formally  censured  by  the  com- 
mittee on  the  ground  that  variations  had  been  made 
in  the  course  of  study  by  a  district  committee  with- 
out first  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  whole  board. 
The  newly-elected  member,  whose  acts  were  thus 
gravely  censured,  was  Josiah  Holbrook,  the  celebrated 
promoter  of  lyceums  —  an  educational  reformer  of 
originality  and  merit  in  his  day.  In  thus  passing 
censure  upon  Mr.  Holbrook,  the  committee  was  no 
doubt  technically  in  the  right;  but  the  real  motive 
was  not  so  much  a  desire  to  vindicate  its  authority 
as  it  was  an  unreasoning  dread  of  innovation. 

This  dread  of  innovation  manifested  itself  a  month 
later,  when  one  member  moved  "  that  each  District 
Committee  be  allowed  to  select  one  school  in  their 
district,  in  which  new  methods  of  instruction  may  be 
experimentally  introduced " ;  and  another  member 
asked  leave  to  introduce,  at  his  own  expense,  certain 
articles  for  the  purpose  of  instruction,  namely,  "a 
blackboard,  a  number  of  slates  and  pencils,  and  some 
forms  suitable  for  the  children  to  write  at,  on  the 
slate."  Both  motions  were  laid  on  the  table.  The 
first  was  not  taken  up  again;  but  the  slates  and 
pencils  were  allowed,  after  due  deliberation,  later  the 
same  year,  and  the  blackboards  some  years  after* 
wards. 

As  a  second  instance  6f  obstructive  conservatism 
may  be  cited  the  action  relative  to  the  Infant  Schools, 
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the  precursors  of  the  modern  Kindergartens.  There 
is  a  striking  similarity  between  the  views  held  by  the 
primary  teachers  of  that  day  concerning  the  effect  of 
infant  school  instruction,  and  the  views  of  some  prim- 
ary teachers  of  the  present  day  as  to  the  effect  of 
kindergarten  instruction. 

"Among  other  benevolent  enterprises,"  says  the 
historian, "  which  were  connected  with  public  education, 
^Infant  Schools'  had  occupied  considerable  attention, 
and  at  this  time  (1830)  were  quite  popular  and  success- 
ful under  the  auspices  of  societies  and  individuals. 
These  schools  were  started  with  the  laudable  object 
of  taking  charge  of  those  children  from  two  to  four 
years  of  age,  whose  parents  were  dependent  upon  their 
daily  labor,  and  during  school  hours  to  interest  them 
in  some  way  adapted  to  their  age  and  capacity.  To 
render  the  schools  attractive,  pictures  and  natural 
objects,  singing,  marching,  and  other  exercises  were 
introduced,  which  were  made  the  means  of  imparting 
instruction  to  the  pupils ;  and  it  was  also  thought  by 
its  friends  that  the  instruction  and  discipline  to  which 
the  children  were  thus  early  subjected,  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  primary  schools."  After  commending  the 
kind-heartedness  of  the  enterprise  the  historian  goes 
on  to  say,  "  but  the  attempt  to  learn  (sic)  children  of 
this  tender  age  spelling  lessons,  and  even  lessons  in 
arithmetic  and  geography,  by  singing  them  in  concert 
while  marching  to  time,  gave  them  a  restless  habit  and 
a  sing-song  style  which  it  was  subsequently  found  almost 
impossible  to  eradicate,  and  caused  more  trouble  to 
the  teachers  of  the  primary  schools  than  all  the  advan- 
tage the  pupils  had  derived  from  the  instruction  they 
had  received." 
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The  alleged  bad  effects  of  these  habits  were  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Primary  School  Committee, 
and,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  George  B.  Emerson,  an  inves- 
tigation was  ordered.  The  primary  teachers  were  in- 
structed to  observe  particularly  the  children  who  came 
from  the  infant  schools,  and  to  compare  their  prog- 
ress with  that  of  other  children  of  the  same  age. 
Then  members  of  the  committee  collected  the  evidence 
from  the  teachers  and  made  their  reports.  The  reports 
were  remarkably  similar.  One  of  these,  which  was 
given  as  answering  for  the  whole,  says :  "  With  regard 
to  children  from  infant  schools,  it  is  the  decided  opinion 
of  every  instructress  in  the  district,  who  has  had  any 
experience  on  the  subject,  that  it  is  better  to  receive 
children  into  the  primary  schools  who  have  had  no 
instruction  whatever  than  those  that  have  graduated 
with  the  highest  honors  of  the  infant  seminaries.  It 
is  stated  that  those  children  are  peculiarly  restless  in 
their  habits,  and  are  thereby  the  cause  of  restlessness 
and  disorder  among  the  other  children;  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  their  previous  instruction  renders  them, 
in  any  respect,  peculiarly  proficient  or  forward  in  the 
studies  of  the  primary  schools."  In  other  reports  these 
children  are  described  by  their  teachers  as  *^  intract- 
able and  troublesome,  restless  from  want  of  constant 
excitement,  and  their  attention  with  difficulty  fixed 
upon  their  studies." 

These  expressions  remind  us  strongly  of  the  opinions 
some  primary  teachers  now  hold  of  children  from  the 
kindergartens.  When  such  opinions  are  warranted  by 
facts,  either  the  kindergarten  is  not  what  it  should  be 
or  the  primary  school  is  not  well  managed,  or  both  are 
bad;  for  children   passing  from  a  good  kindergarten 
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into  a  good  primary  school  afford  no  ground  for  unfa- 
vorable opinions  of  this  kind.  But  the  Primary  School 
Committee,  in  1830,  seem  to  have  been  well  satisfied 
with  their  own  schools,  and  unanimously  concluded 
that  "  no  good  effect  had  resulted  from  the  new  and 
popular  system  of  infant  schools  regarded  as  a  means 
of  discipline  and  instruction,  preparatory  to  admission 
to  the  primary  schools."  So  infant  schools  were  no 
more  heard  of  for  forty  years;  and  then  they  reap- 
peared in  the  form  of  kindergartens.  Even  in  this 
form  it  took  them  half  a  generation  more  to  become 
established  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  public  instruction 
of  this  city. 

It  was  not  until  the  primary  schools  had  been  in 
existence  about  seventeen  years  that  they  were  pro- 
vided with  permanent  houses.  The  buildings  or  rooms 
used  during  all  this  earlier  period  were,  with  few  excep- 
tions, hired  by  the  Primary  School  Committee.  The 
first  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  the 
erection  of  primary  school-houses  was  made  in  1834. 
In  recommending  this  appropriation  the  Mayor,  Hon. 
Charles  Wells,  said  that  the  primary  schools  "  have 
been  a  prominent  part  of  our  school  system,  and  will, 
undoubtedly,  always  be  supported  at  the  expense  of  the 
public.  The  experiment  has  exceeded  the  most  san- 
guine expectations  of  its  warmest  advocates,  and  its 
permanency,  as  a  part  of  our  public  school  education,  is 
firmly  established.''  The  appropriation  amounted  to 
$12,500.  The  first  primary  school-house  built  by  the 
city  was  in  South  Margin  street.  It  was  finished  in 
1834,  contained  two  school-rooms,  and  cost,  exclusive 
of  the  land,  $2,528.69.  Four  more  houses  on  the  same 
two-room  plan  were  built  the  next  year,  at  a  total  cost 
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of  about  $12,500,  including  about  $4,000  for  the  sites 
One  of  these  is  still  standing  in  North  Margin  streel 
and  is  now  occupied  by  a  kindergarten.  K  any  on 
wishes  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  progress  made  in  schoc 
architecture  in  sixty  years  he  should  visit  this  littl 
school-house  and  then  visit  the  Paul  Revere  Schod 
house  a  few  rods  away.  Each  room  in  this  latte 
building  cost  about  as  much  as  all  the  eight  rooms  buil 
in  1835. 

In  1854  there  were  fifty-two  primary  school-house 
owned  by  the  city  containing  one  hundred  and  fiftj 
three  "  schools."  By  a  "  school "  was  meant  a  singl 
primary  teacher  with  her  class ;  and  this  significatio: 
has  attached  to  the  word  ever  since  for  statistical  pm 
poses. 

The  early  policy  was  to  place  but  few  primary  school 
in  a  building,  but  to  have  many  buildings,  so  that  th 
little  children  should  not  have  far  to  walk  from  tbei 
homes.  And  this  policy  has  been  favored  in  spite  o 
increasing  difficulties  for  a  long  time.  But  of  lat 
years  large  primary  buildings  containing  twelve,  sh 
teen,  and  more  rooms  have  been  erected.  The  onl 
considerations  that  can  be  alleged  in  favor  of  larg 
primary  buildings  are  economy  in  the  cost  of  construe 
tion  and  a  certain  convenience  of  administration;  bu 
these  are  more  than  offset  by  other  considerations 
among  which  that  of  easy  access  from  the  homes  c 
the  children  is  of  great  importance.  It  is  to  be  hopec 
therefore,  that  the  policy  which  provides  small  primar; 
buildings  and  many  of  them  scattered  all  over  tb 
territory  will  prevail  in  Boston  so  far  as  possible  fo 
years  to  come. 

The    Primary   School    Committee  was  dissolved  i 
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1855.  Opposition  to  its  continued  existence  had  been 
growing  for  some  years.  This  opposition  was  grounded 
not  alone  on  the  conservative  and  even  obstructive 
character  of  the  later  policy  of  this  body,  but  also  on 
a  widespread  conviction  that  it  was  highly  unwise 
to  leave  the  two  great  departments  of  school  affairs 
to  be  managed  by  two  practically  independent  school 
boards.  The  double-headed  system  of  management  in 
each  grammar  school  had  lately  been  discarded,  and 
the  time  had  come  to  rid  the  city  of  a  cumbersome 
double-headed  administration  of  school  affairs.  Educa- 
tion in  the  primary  schools  and  education  in  the 
grammar  schools  were  seen  to  be  but  parts  or  stages 
of  one  process,  for  the  best  results  of  which  unity  of 
administration  is  absolutely  essential. 

The  transfer  of  the  primary  schools  to  the  care  of  the 
general  School  Committee  threw  upon  Mr.  Philbrick 
another  great  task  of  reconstruction  and  improve- 
ment. In  this,  as  in  the  case  of  the  grammar 
schools,  he  found  the  conditions  unpromising.  Where 
pulling  down  and  building  anew  would  have  been 
better  he  was  obliged  to  preserve  and  readapt.  Teach- 
ers long  accustomed  to  the  old  order  of  things  were 
called  upon  to  adapt  themselves  to  a  new  order.  The 
schools  furnished  many  evidences  of  neglect.  The 
houses  were  ill-lighted  and  ventilated,  and  were  not 
well  provided  with  playgrounds  and  sanitaries.  The 
rooms  were  small  and  badly  overcrowded.  Attend- 
ance was  irregular  and  truancy  prevalent.  The  fiu*ni- 
ture  was  scanty,  no  desks  for  the  use  of  slates,  only 
little  movable  arm-chairs  for  the  children  to  sit  in. 
There  was  no  course  of  study  in  the  modern  sense  of 
the   term.     The  principle  of  gradation  had  not  been 
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recognized,  and  promotion  from  one  teacher's  room  to 
another  was  unknown.  It  is  true  that  each  teacher 
had  six  classes,  but  this  meant  that  her  children  began 
their  A,  B,  C's  with  her  and  stayed  in  her  room  until 
they  were  ready  for  admission  to  the  grammar  school. 
Many  children  were  kept  in  the  primary  schools  long 
after  they  were  ready  for  admission  to  the  grammar 
school,  because  their  teachers  were  unwilling  to  im- 
poverish their  first  classes  by  parting  with  their  most 
brilliant  pupils. 

One  of  the  first  objects  which  Mr.  Philbrick  set  about 
accomplishing  was  to  enlarge  and  dignify  the  oflSce  of 
the  grammar  master.  To  the  master's  duties  con- 
nected with  his  grammar  school,  were  added  new  duties 
connected  with  all  the  primary  schools  of  his  district ; 
and  thus  each  grammar  master  became  a  sort  of  deputy- 
superintendent  in  a  certain  territory.  He  was  to  supervise 
the  primary  instruction,  aid  in  the  discipline,  examine 
the  pupils,  promote  them  from  teacher  to  teacher, 
that  is,  from  grade  to  grade,  and  finally  to  the  gram- 
mar schools.  Upon  him  rested  the  local  administration 
of  the  new  course  of  study  laid  down  for  the  primary 
schools.  The  teachers  were  not  disposed,  many  of 
them,  to  place  confidence  in  the  new  masters  who  had 
thus  been  set  over  them,  nor  willing  to  relinquish  the 
habits  of  independent  action  which  the  older  and  looser 
form  of  organization  had  engendered.  They  were  slow 
to  co-operate  either  with  the  master  or  with  each  other. 

The  masters,  too,  were  generally  averse  to  exercising 
their  authority  over  these  independent  primary  teachers. 
There  is  evidence  enough  to  show  that  many  of  the 
older  grammar  masters  in  Mr.  Philbrick's  time  never 
performed  their  duties  towards  their  primary  schools 
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save  in  the  most  superficial  and  perfunctory  manner. 
They  were  not  greatly  interested  in  them  otherwise 
than  as  feeders  to  their  grammar  schools;  and  they 
were  incompetent  or  unwilling  to  exercise  a  helpful 
control  over  the  methods  of  primary  teaching.  But 
fortunately  there  were  younger  and  more  enterprising 
masters,  who  were  disposed  to  give  more  serious  atten- 
tion to  these  primary  schools;  and  fortunately,  too, 
improvements  which  are  made  in  one  school  or  district 
are  apt  to  spread  to  another  district  where  the  teachers 
are  enterprising,  even  if  the  master  be  not  so. 

Speaking  broadly,  it  must  be  said  that  the  improve- 
ment which  took  place  in  the  primary  schools  during 
the  period  of  twenty  years  from  1855  to  1875  was 
immense  —  much  greater  than  has  taken  place  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  inasmuch  as  the  room  for  improve- 
ment was  much  greater.  The  improvements  that  have 
taken  place  of  late  years  relate  more  to  the  methods  of 
teaching,  the  spirit  of  the  discipline,  the  supply  of 
reading  matter  and  other  apparatus  of  instruction. 
These  are  less  obvious  and  striking  than  improvements 
in  organization,  but  none  the  less  essential  to  the  high- 
est excellence.  Attention  is  now  more  concentrated  on 
the  preparation  of  the  teachers  for  their  work.  Hence 
the  importance  of  the  normal  school  as  an  agency  in 
further  improvement. 

But  the  importance  of  the  grammar  masters'  rela- 
tion to  their  primary  schools  was  not  fully  realized  by 
them  during  the  earlier  period.  It  was  not  until  the 
care  of  the  primary  schools  was  taken  away  and 
given  to  the  supervisors  for  a  while  that  the  grammar 
masters  in  a  body  unanimously  realized  the  importance 
of  their  having  control  over  instruction  in  the  lower 
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grades.  They  strongly  insisted  on  the  restoration  oJ 
that  control,  and  after  a  few  years  were  successfiL 
in  that  effort.  But  this  very  success  reimposed  al 
their  former  obligations  towards  the  primary  schools 
and  took  away  all  possible  excuse  for  neglect.  And, 
indeed,  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  the  primary  schooh 
have  been,  in  general,  better  cared  for  since  theii 
restoration  to  the  grammar  masters  than  they  hac 
been  during  any  earlier  period  of  their  history. 

The  primary  schools  are  now  thoroughly  amalga 
mated  with  the  grammar  schools  into  one  solid  system 
so  far  as  the  substance  of  the  work  done  and  the  super- 
vision thereof  are  concerned.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the 
persistency  of  old  habits  of  speech  and  thought,  w€ 
could  easily  drop  the  terms  "grammar  school"  and 
"  primary  school "  and  speak  only  of  "  the  grade  school" 
or  "  the  grades,"  as  people  do  in  many  other  parts  oi 
the  country.  There  would  be  a  certain  convenience  in 
abolishing  all  remaining  distinctions  between  primarj 
and  grammar  assistants.  That  which  was  based  on  a 
difference  in  salary  disappeared  years  ago ;  but  in  the 
Regulations  there  still  exists  a  technical  distinctior 
which  stands  in  the  way  of  transferring  a  teacher  from 
the  third  grade  to  the  fourth,  or  from  the  fourth  to  the 
third.  She  must  resign  as  a  primary  and  be  appointed 
a  grammar  teacher,  or  vice  versa,  in  order  to  effect  a 
transfer  at  this  point.  At  any  other  point  she  coulc 
be  transferred  from  one  to  another  of  two  grades 
by  a  mere  act  of  the  master  in  assigning  work.  Wh} 
should  not  the  passage  from  the  third  grade  to  the 
fourth  be  as  easy  for  a  teacher  as  it  is  from  the  fourtl 
to  the  fifth  ?     There  is  no  good  answer  to  this  question 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  Regulations  be 
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revised  with  the  view  to  making  them  consistent 
with  the  idea  of  a  system  of  grades,  in  each  district, 
running  uniformly  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest, 
and  free  from  obsolete  technicalities  or  arbitary  dis- 
tinctions. And  in  the  same  connection  there  are  certain 
improvements  to  be  suggested  in  the  provisions  govern- 
ing the  number  of  permanent  teachers,  of  temporary 
and  special  assistants,  and  of  temporary  and  perma- 
nent substitutes.  These  need  not  here  be  given  in 
detail.  Their  general  purpose  would  be  simplifica- 
tion of  administration. 


THE    ENGLISH    HIGH    SCHOOL. 

That  boys  who  were  not  to  be  prepared  for  the 
university,  but  for  active  life,  needed  a  more  liberal 
education  than  was  afforded  by  the  grammar  and  writ- 
ing schools  of  the  period  became  manifest  to  the  School 
Committee  soon  after  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  had 
expressed  their  sentiments  on  the  primary  school  ques- 
tion. This  time  the  School  Committee  did  not  wait  to 
be  forced  by  public  opinion  into  action,  but  took  the 
lead.  A  plan  for  the  establishment  of  an  "English 
Classical  School "  was  suggested  by  one  of  the  mem- 
bers, Samuel  A.  Wells,  Esq.,  and  became  the  subject  of 
earnest  deliberation  during  most  of  the  year  1820. 
The  matured  plan  was  brought  to  the  Selectmen,  with  a 
request  that  a  public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  be  called  to  consider  and  act  thereon.  The  town 
meeting  was  held  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  January, 
1821,  and  the  plan  "  was  nearly  unanimously  accepted, 
but  three  persons  voting  in  the  negative." 

The  course  of  studies  proposed   for   this  "English 
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Classical  Schoor' ^  is  quite  simple  in  comparison  with 
the  courses  in  modern  high  schools.  It  appears  to  have 
been  based  on  the  idea,  suggested  by  the  name  of  the 
school,  that  a  good  education  could  be  obtained  through 
the  study  of  English  Classics  in  much  the  same  way 
as  a  good  education  comes  through  the  study  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Classics.  Accordingly  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  was  given  to  "  Composition  ;  Reading  from  the 
most  approved  authors ;  Exercises  in  criticism,  com- 
prising critical  analyses  of  the  language,  grammar,  and 
style  of  the  best  English  authors,  their  errors  and 
beauties;  and  Declamation."  These  subjects  were  to 
be  carried  uninterruptedly  through  the  three  years 
of  the  course.  The  only  additional  studies  the  first 
year  were  Geography  and  Arithmetic.^ 

The  additional  studies  for  the  second  year  embraced 
a  formidable  array  of  mathematical  subjects.  They 
were  Algebra ;  Ancient  and  Modern  History  and 
Chronology;  Logic;  Geometry;  Plane  Trigonometry, 
and  its  application  to  mensuration  of  heights  and  dis- 
tances ;  Navigation ;  Surveying ;  Mensuration  of  Super- 
ficies and  Solids ;  and  Forensic  Discussion.  It  is  prob- 
able that  much  of  this  mathematical  work  went  over 
into  the  third  year,  for  we  find  provision  there  made 
for  mathematics  and  logic  as  continued  studies.  The 
additional  studies  for  the  third  year  were  History  of 

1  The  original  name,  "  English  ClasslcAl  School,"  did  not  pass  into  general  use;  and 
•Ten  in  the  School  Committee's  Records  the  name  "  English  High  School "  appeara 
frequently  down  to  the  year  1832,  when  an  effort  was  made  to  correct  this  erroneoua 
usage  by  a  formal  declaration  that  "  the  only  proper  and  legal  title  by  which  It  can  be 
known  is  that,  gi  ven  it  by  the  town ,  of  English  Classical  School."  Thia  name  wai 
also  thought  to  be  "  more  significant  and  appropriate  than  that  now  used."  But  In  tfa« 
following  year  a  vote  was  passed  restoring  the  name  "  by  which  it  has  alwaya  been 
designated  in  the  records  and  in  the  regulations  of  the  board  since  the  year  1824,  tIz.: 
English  High  School." 

*  *'  Arithmetic  continued,"  according  to  the  record;  which  seems  to  indicate  that  but 
a  limited  amount  of  arithmetic  was  taught  in  the  writing  schools  of  the  period.  *'  Col. 
burn's  First  Lessons  "  was  one  of  the  textbooks  used  by  Mr.  George  B.  Emerson, 
the  first  master  of  the  English  Classical  School. 
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the  United  States ;  Natural  Philosophy,  including 
Astronomy ;  and  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy. 

This  course  of  study,  containing  no  foreign  lan- 
guages, no  bookkeeping,  no  chemistry,  and  no  draw- 
ing, remained  unchanged  for  eleven  years.  In  1832 
the  French  language  was  added  and  a  French  teacher 
was  appointed.^  Drawing  was  also  added  as  a  "  per- 
mitted study"  about  the  same  time.  The  Spanish 
language  was  also  a  permitted  study  for  some  years 
following  the  Mexican  War,  but  few  pupils  took  it; 
and  it  was  finally  dropped  for  lack  of  interest.  Book- 
keeping was  added  in  1842,  and  became,  in  course  of 
time,  an  important  study  of  the  second  year,  contrib- 
uting much  to  render  the  school  commercial  in  its 
character.  Commercial  Arithmetic,  which  received 
much  attention  in  the  entering  class,  also  contributed 
a  feature  to  the  commercial  aspect  of  the  course  of 
study.  Chemistry  and  the  German  language  were 
added  to  the  list  of  studies  in  1870,  but  were  open  only 
to  the  few  boys  who  remained  in  school  for  a  fourth 
year.  Physical  Geography,  Geology,  Mineralogy, 
Botany  and  Physiology  appear  to  have  received  some 
attention  at  different  times  prior  to  1877,  but  the  in- 
struction in  these  branches  is  described  in  the  commit- 
tee's reports  as  rather  meagre,  desultory  and  ineffective. 

The  great  strength  of  the  English  High  Schools,  as 
developed  during  the  first  fifty  or  sixty  years  of  its 
existence,  resided  in  the  department  of  mathematics. 
Chief  reliance  appears  to  have  been  placed  on  mathe- 
matical studies  for  mental  discipline,  and  these  studies 
were  given  the  largest  share  of  the  school  time.     The 

>  There  la  eyidence  tbat  French  waa  taught  in  the  school  at  a  much  earlier  date, 
for  Mr.  Emerson  speaks  of  the  performance  of  the  French  class  at  the  public  exhibl. 
tlon  held  by  him  in  182s.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  French  was  not  a  required 
•tady  prior  to  1832.  * 
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French  language,  bookkeeping,  and  natural  philosophy 
(physics)  came  next  in  importance;  while  English 
classical  literature,  which  formed  the  chief  feature  of 
the  earliest  course  of  study,  gradually  came  to  occupy 
a  place  only  less  inferior  than  that  given  the  natural 
history  branches.  Such  was  the  character  of  the  course 
of  study  in  this  school,  when  the  Supervisors,  in  1877, 
undertook  a  thorough  reconstruction  of  the  courses  of 
study  in  this  and  all  the  other  high  schools  of  the 
city,  with  a  view  to  making  them  all  unifonn.  On  the 
nature  and  eiBEects  of  this  enterprise,  something  will  be 
said  in  another  part  of  this  report. 

Although  the  original,  and  for  a  long  time  the  only^ 
purpose  of  the  English  High  School  was  the  prepara- 
tion of  boys  for  active  life  in  various  mercantile  and 
mechanical  pursuits,  and  although,  doubtless,  such  will 
continue  to  be  its  chief  purpose-for  many  years  to  come, 
it  is  interesting,  nevertheless,  to  note  that  this  school 
in  late  years  has  become  quite  important  as  a  fitting 
school  for  higher  institutions,  like  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  and  Harvard  College.  When 
the  requirements  for  admission  to  college  were  changed 
so  as  to  permit  the  substitution  of  a  modern  language 
or  physics  and  advanced  mathematics  for  Greek,  some 
of  the  boys  in  this  school  at  once  took  advantage  of 
the  change,  and  after  being  prepared  in  the  new  way 
were  admitted  to  college.  And  every  year  since  that 
time  graduates  of  this  school  in  considerable  numbers 
have  proceeded  to  college,  where  they  have  maintained 
themselves  well,  reflecting  no  little  credit  upon  their 
school. 

During  the  first  three  years  of  its  existence  the 
English  High  School  occupied  a  part  of  a  school-house 
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on  Deme  street,  at  the  corner  of  Temple,  the  rest  of 
that  building  being  occupied  by  the  grammar  and  writ- 
ing school  then  or  soon  afterwards  known  as  the  Bow- 
doin  School.  The  Derne  Street  School-house  was  pulled 
down  many  years  ago  to  clear  the  ground  for  the 
Beacon  Hill  Reservoir,  which  in  its  turn  was  demolished 
to  make  room  for  the  extension  of  the  State  House. 
The  next  home  of  the  English  High  School,  from  1824 
to  1844,  was  in  a  building  specially  designed  for  it, 
which  is  still  standing  on  Pinckney  street.  In  1844, 
the  English  High,  and  the  Latin  Schools  became  co- 
tenants  of  the  building  on  Bedford  street ;  whence  they 
were  removed  at  Christmas,  1880,  to  the  fine  large 
buildings  they  now  occupy,  on  Montgomery  and 
Appleton  streets. 

For  some  years  prior  to  the  last  removal  a  plan  for 
uniting  these  two  schools  into  one  had  been  favorably 
considered  in  some  quarters,  but  fortunately  the  union 
never  took  place.  The  two  schools  have  distinctly 
different  purposes,  and  each  school  is  large  enough  to 
justify  a  separate  administration  of  its  affairs.  Were 
the  schools  small  and  likely  to  remain  so  there  might 
be  reasons  of  economy  that  could  be  urged  in  favor  of 
a  union.  It  is  fortunate  for  Boston  that  these  High 
schools  of  different  types  have  each  been  large  enough 
to  be  carried  on  separately  without  waste  of  money  and 
effort. 

THE    girls'    high   SCUOOL. 

Public  provision  for  the  education  of  girls  in  this 
community  has  always  lagged  behind  —  often  far  be- 
hind —  that  made  for  boys.  The  Town  of  Boston  had 
already  completed  the  system  of  public  instruction  so 
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far  as  boys  were  concerned  by  the  establishment  of 
the  English  High  School ;  but  it  remained  for  the  City 
to  make  the  system  complete  for  the  girls.  There  were 
two  great  defects  to  be  remedied ;  for  there  was  no 
high  school  for  girls,  and,  moreover,  girls  were  excluded 
from  the  grammar  and  writing  schools  during  four 
months  of  the  year,  while  boys  were  permitted  to  attend 
all  the  year  round. 

In  the  year  1825  the  School  Committee  instructed  a 
sub-committee^  of  its  body  "to  consider  the  expedi- 
ency and  practicabilty  of  establishing  a  publick  school 
for  the  instruction  of  girls  in  the  higher  departments 
of  science  and  literature  '* ;  adopted  unanimously  a 
favorable  report  on  the  subject ;  provided  for  the  ac^ 
commodation  of  the  "  High  School  for  Girls,*'  as  it  was 
named,  in  the  vacant  story  of  the  Bowdoin  School-house, 
and  unanimously  elected  Ebenezer  Bailey,  "  Master  of 
the  Grammar  Department  of  the  Franklin  School,"  to 
be  master  of  the  new  school. 

The  history  of  this  school  is  a  short  one,  but  there 
are  some  facts  gathered  from  the  records  which  seem 
suggestive  enough  to  be  worth  publishing. 

The  number  of  girls  who  presented  themselves  at  the 
admission  examination  was  surprisingly  large,  two 
hundred  and  eighty-six.     Of  these  there  were  — 

37  between  the  ages  of  11  and  12  years, 
69    "    **    **   12  **  13  ** 
72    **    "    "   13  **  14  " 
94    "    "    **   14  "  15  ** 
and  14  were  over  15  years  of  age. 

Applicants  were  examined  in  reading  prose  and  verse, 
in  English  grammar,  in  arithmetic,  and  in  writing ;  and 

1 A  member  of  this  eub-committee  and  an  active  leader  In  carrying  out  its  recom* 
mendhtions  was  tlie  Kev.  John  Picrpont,  whose  celebrated  reading-book  made  an 
epoch  in  the  literary  instructfOn  of  the  schools. 
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were  carefully  graded.  After  rejecting  all  applicants 
below  the  age  of  twelve  years  and  all  others  who 
received  less  than  thirteen  and  one-half  credits  out  of 
a  possible  twenty,  the  School  Committee  admitted  one 
himdred  and  thirty-five  girls,  and  authorized  the  open- 
ing of  the  school  "  on  Thursday  next  (March  2,  1826), 
at  nine  o'clock  A.M.  with  such  religious  services  or 
other  ceremonies  as  are  usual  on  similar  occasions." 

The  course  of  study  adopted  for  the  new  school  was 
as  follows  : 

"The  Course  of  Study  in  the  High  School  for  Girls." 
"first  year/' 

"  Required :  No.  1.  Reading  —  2.  Spelling— 3.  Writing  words  and 
sentences  from  dictation  —  4.  English  grammar,  with  exercises  in  the 
same  —  5.  Composition  —  6.  Modem  and  ancient  geography  —  7. 
Intellectual  and  written  arithmetic  —  8.  Rhetoric  —  9.  History  of  the 
United  States. 

"  Allowed  :    Logic  or  botany.'* 

"SECOND  year." 

^'Required:  Nos.  1,  2,  5,  6,  7,  8,  continued  — 10.  Book-keeping  by 
single  entry —  11.  Elements  of  geometry  — 12.  Natural  philosophy  — 
18.  General  history  — 14.  History  of  England  — 15.  Paley's  Natural 
Theology. 

"  Allowed :  Logic,  botany,  demonstrative  geometry,  algebra,  Latin^ 
or  French." 

"THIRD  YEAR." 

^* Required:  Nos.  1,  5,  12,  15,  continued  — 16.  Astronomy — 17. 
Treatise  on  the  globes  — 18.  Chemistry  —  10.  History  of  Greece  —  20. 
History  of  Rome  — 21.  Paley's  Moral  Philosophy  —  22.  Paley's  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity. 

^Allowed:  Logic,  algebra,  principles  of  perspective,  projection  of 
maps,  botany,  Latin,  or  French. 

"  The  allowed  studies  to  be  pursued  at  the  discretion  of  the  master 
with  the  sanction  of  the  School  Committee." 

This  is  not  a  very  high  course  of  study,  although  it 
may  have  been  relatively  high  in  its  day.     Nearly  the 
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whole  work  for  the  first  year  and  a  large  part  of  that 
for  the  second  year  are  found  in  the  modern  grammar 
school.  Taken  together  with  the  course  of  study 
adopted  for  the  English  High  School  five  years  earlier, 
it  would  seem  to  indicate  the  prevalence  of  a  low 
standard  of  instruction  in  the  grammar  and  writing 
schools  of  the  period. 

In  one  of  the  reports  recommending  the  establishment 
of  the  High  School  for  Girls  may  be  found  the  following 
early  expression  of  an  argument  which  has  since  been 
used  in  support  of  a  city  normal  school : 

**  A  school  like  that  now  in  contemplation  (High  School  for  Girls) 
would  certainly  and  permanently  furnish  teachers  for  the  primary 
schools,  competent  in  every  respect  to  render  the  city  efficient  service, 
and  especially  in  this  respect,  that  they  will  have  gained  by  their  own 
experience  a  thorough  knowledge  of  our  whole  system  of  public 
instruction,  and  the  relations  of  its  several  parts  to  each  other. ''^ 

The  success  of  the  new  High  School  for  Girls  was 
immediate  and  great  and  alarming.  At  least  the 
masters  of  the  grammar  schools  were  alarmed  by 
the  prospect  of  losing  their  most  proficient  girls  at 
an  early  age  by  their  entering  the  high  school.  This 
loss  would  be  injurious,  it  was  thought,  to  the  grammar 
schools.  Whether  any  thought  was  taken  for  the 
interests  of  the  children  does  not  appear.  The  fears 
of  the  grammar  masters  for  their  schools  appear  to 
have  been  communicated  to  the  School  Committee  and 
to  the  Mayor,  the  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  who  instituted 
an  inquiry  "  as  to  the  effect  produced  upon  the  character 
and  prospects  of  the  other  (i.e.  grammar)  schools  by 
the  institution  in  question."  The  Mayor  on  October 
16,  1826,  addressed  a  letter  to  all  the  masters  stating 
that  suggestions  had  been  made  ^'that  the  effect  of 
the  High  School  for  Girls  has  been   disadvantageous 
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upon  the  character  and  prospects  of  the  other  schools 
of  the  metropolis,  (1)  by  diminishing  the  zeal  of  the  gen- 
erality of  the  other  females  in  these  schools,  (2)  by 
taking  away  from  them  their  most  exemplary  scholars, 
(3)  by  disqualifying  the  masters  from  a  gradual  intro- 
duction into  those  schools  of  the  monitorial  system  (by 
thus  removing  from  them  the  class  of  females  best  qual- 
ified to  become  monitors),  (4)  by  reducing  the  other 
schools  from  the  highest  to  secondary  grade  (by  early 
depriving  them  of  those  scholars  in  whom  they  have  the 
greatest  pride  and  who  are  of  the  highest  promise) " ; 
and  inquiring  "whether,  as  far  as  your  experience 
extends,  there  is  any  foundation  for  these  suggestions ; 
and,  if  not,  then  whether  any,  and  what  effect,  has  been 
produced  by  the  establishment  of  the  High  School  for 
Girls  on  the  character  and  prospect  of  your  schools.'' 

The  answers  to  these  leading  questions  were  such  as 
to  satisfy  the  committee  of  inquiry  that  one  of  three 
things  should  be  done:  "1.  Either  the  High  School 
for  Girls  must  be  wholly  discontinued  or,  2,  the  city 
must  provide  for  two  high  schools  the  present  year,  with 
a  prospective  certainty  of  increasing  the  number  of  this 
fipecies  of  schools  every  succeeding  one  or  two  years  as 
the  city  increases ;  or,  3,  new  principles  must  be  adopted 
in  relation  to  admission  into  this  school,  so  as  to 
diminish  the  number  of  candidates  and  to  retain  the 
females  longer  in  the  Grammar  and  Writing  schools." 
The  last  of  these  alternatives  was  taken.  A  higher 
standard  was  set  up  for  the  admission  examination, 
and  only  girls  above  the  age  of  fourteen  and  below 
sixteen  w^ere  to  be  received,  and  those  who  passed 
were  to  be  allowed  to  stay  only  one  year  in  the  school. 

About  a    year  after   this  action   the   master,   Mr. 
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Bailey,  who  had  twice  asked  in  vain  to  have  his  salary 
made  the  same  as  that  paid  to  the  master  of  the  Latin 
School  and  to  the  master  of  the  English  High  School, 
handed  in  his  resignation.  The  election  of  a  successor 
was  postponed,  and  the  School  Committee  was  divided 
about  evenly  on  the  question  of  discontinuing  the 
school.  The  question  went  over  to  the  following  year, 
1828,  when  it  was  proposed  to  reorganize  the  school 
on  the  Monitorial  or  Mutual  Instruction  Plan,^  and  on 
this  new  basis  to  ask  the  City  Council  for  an  appro- 
priation. But  no  appropriation  was  made,  and  so  the 
school  came  to  an  end. 

Still,  this  loss  to  the  girls  was  not  wholly  without 
compensation,  for  it  was  just  at  this  time  that  a 
measure  was  adopted  for  admitting  girls  to  the  gram- 
mar and  writing  schools  all  the  year  round.  More- 
over, from  about  this  time  may  be  dated  a  certain 
enlargement  and  enrichment  of  the  courses  of  study 
open  to  girls  in  the  grammar  schools,  which  became 
more  substantial  when,  a  few  years  later,  the  girls 
were  given  separate  schools  of  their  own.  In  this 
way,  for  nearly  thirty  years,  the  girls'  grammar 
schools  supplied  in  some  measure  the  place  of  a  high 
school. 

The  next  public  movement  for  a  girls'  high  school 
was  started  in  1853,  when  a  petition  bearing  over 
three  thousand  signatures  was  brought  to  the  School 
Committee,  praying  that  a  high  school  for  girls  might 
be  established.  The  first  conclusion  was  adverse  to 
the  project,  the  unsuccessful  high  school  of   1826-28 

*  This  plan  was  cx>nslderably  In  To^ue  at  this  time.  It  had  been  Introduced  Into 
some  of  the  schools  of  Boston  by  a  teacher  called  from  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  farther 
applied  by  Mr.  Fowle,  a  teacher  In  Boston,  and  afterwards  a  member  of  the  School 
Committee.  But  the  plan  never  had  much  but  its  cheapness  to  recommend  it,  and  It 
soon  passed  out  of  use. 
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being  cited  in  support  thereof.  Meanwhile  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Instruction  of  the  City  Council  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  ought  to  be  four  high 
schools  for  girls,  "one  at  East  Boston,  one  at  South 
Boston,  one  at  the  South  End,  and  one  at  the  West 
End  of  the  city  proper."  Finally,  November  14, 
1854,  the  School  Committee  decided  to  introduce 
high  school  studies  into  the  existing  Normal  School, 
and  to  enlarge  the  Normal  School  Committee  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  this.  Thus  the  Normal  School, 
originally  established  in  1852  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
preparing  young  women  for  the  business  of  teaching, 
came  to  be  also  a  High  School,  and  soon  acquired 
the  name  of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School. 

The  normal  element  in  this  combination  became 
relatively  more  and  more  inconspicuous,  insomuch 
that  it  became  necessary  in  1872  to  give  the  Normal 
School  a  separate  existence  in  order  to  save  it  from 
total  absorption.  Thus  the  Girls'  High  School  dates 
its  separate  and  independent  life  from  1872,  although 
it  had  existed  in  the  bosom  of  the  Normal  School 
for  eighteen  years  prior  to  that  time.  Its  first  home 
was  in  the  old  Adams  School  building  on  Mason 
street,  and  its  second  is  on  West  Newton  street  in 
a  building  which  for  convenience  of  managing  a  high 
school  has  no  superior  among  more  modern  structures. 

OTHER   HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

The  foregoing  sketches  have  shown  how  the  chief 
component  parts  of  the  school  system  of  Old  Boston 
came  into  existence  one  after  another,  and  were  grad- 
ually adjusted  and  united  into  a  well-working  whole. 
That   system  was   in   some  ways  peculiar,  for  it  had 
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been  built  up  in  a  long  course  of  years  by  a  people 
very  much  inclined  to  provide  for  their  own  wants  in 
their  own  way.  But  it  was  regarded  as  complete 
and  effective  during  the  period  just  preceding  the 
enlargement  of  the  city  by  the  annexation  of  adjoining 
municipalities. 

By  the  annexation  of  Roxbury  in  1868,  Dorchester 
in  1870,  Charlestown,  Brighton,  and  West  Roxbury  in 
1874,  the  school  system  of  Boston  was  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  a  great  many  primary  and  grammar 
schools,  and  five  high  schools.  The  primary  and  gram- 
mar schools,  being  quite  similar  to  those  of  the  old 
city,  were  easily  placed  under  the  same  system  of 
administration ;  but  the  high  schools  were  of  a  kind 
hitherto  unknown  in  the  city,  and,  moreover,  differed 
materially  from  one  another.  They  were  alike  in  being 
open  to  both  boys  and  girls,  and  four  of  them  had 
courses  of  preparation  for  college.  The  Roxbury  High 
School  was  opened  for  girls  in  1854,  and  for  boys  in 
1861.  The  Dorchester  High  School  was  opened  in 
1852,  the  Charlestown  High  in  1848,  the  Brighton 
High  in  1841,  and  the  West  Roxbury  High  in  1849. 
They  were  all  comparatively  new  schools  at  the  time 
of  annexation. 

According  to  the  views  prevailing  in  1877  all  these 
high  schools,  together  with  the  English  High  and  the 
Girls'  High  of  the  old  city,  needed  to  be  brought  into 
uniformity  and  placed  upon  one  and  the  same  course 
of  study.  It  was  insisted  upon  as  essential  that  the 
boys  and  the  girls  should  do  the  same  kinds  of  work, 
and  in  the  same  proportions  and  amounts.  The  collie 
preparatory  courses  in  the  suburban  high  schools  were 
lopped  off,  and  the  boys  fitting  for  college  were  required 
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to  attend  the  Public  Latin  School.  The  remaining 
studies,  together  with  those  that  had  been  pursued  in 
the  two  central  high  schools,  were  then  arranged  upon 
a  uniform  plan,  and  this  plan  was  applied  to  all  the  high 
schools,  except  the  Latin  School.  This  was  one  of  the 
chief  tasks  laid  upon  the  Board  of  Supervisors  during 
the  early  years  of  the  existence  of  that  Board. 

And  it  is  but  fair  to  recognize  that  the  effect  of  the 
enforcement  of  this  uniform  course  of  study  was  bene- 
ficial in  many  respects.  Some  of  the  suburban  high 
schools  were  thereby  brought  to  a  higher  standard  of 
efficiency  in  teaching  and  given  a  better  equipment. 
Also  studies  in  literature  and  in  history,  which  had 
fallen  into  neglect  in  some  schools,  w^ere  given  a  proper 
share  of  time,  while  the  excessive  proportion  of  time 
given  to  mathematics  and  commercial  studies  was 
suitably  reduced.  Moreover,  there  was  afforded  just 
ground  for  claiming  that  the  suburban  schools  were  not 
inferior  to  the  central  schools  in  respect  to  the  advan- 
tages offered.  This  was  a  fact  of  no  little  importance 
at  a  time  when  a  certain  disposition  to  centralize  high- 
school  instruction  threatened  the  destruction  of  the 
suburban  high  schools. 

But  along  with  these  beneficial  efforts  were  produced 
others  of  a  less  desirable  kind.  An  experience  of 
twenty-four  years  has  proved  that  an  absolutely  uni- 
form course  of  study  fails  to  meet  the  intelligent  wants 
of  large  numbers  of  boys  and  girls  of  the  high  school 
age ;  and  that,  even  if  it  is  possible  to  enforce  such  a 
course,  it  is  not  wise  to  do  so.  Even  the  course  of  study 
drafted  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  which  purported 
to  be  uniform,  allowed  some  options,  which  were  used 
in  one  school  one  way  and  in  another   school  another 
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way.  But  the  great  difficulty  with  this  course  was  that 
it  was  practically  uniform  for  all  the  pupils  in  the  same 
school.  Under  it  little  provision  could  be  made  for  the 
various  needs,  capacities,  and  purposes  in  life  that  large 
numbers  of  the  pupils  were  conscious  of.  It  was  a 
growing  sense  of  this  difficulty  that  led  most  of  the 
head-masters  to  favor,  as  they  did  two  years  ago,  a 
change  to  the  elective  plan  of  studies.  The  present 
course  of  study  is  uniform  so  far  as  it  concerns  the 
several  schools  that  use  it ;  but  it  is  widely  variant  in 
relation  to  the  pupils  who  select  their  studies  under 
it.  It  is,  therefore,  adapted  to  supply  a  much  wider 
range  of  educational  wants  than  any  former  course  has 
been. 

To  the  five  suburban  high  schools  already  mentioned 
and  the  two  central  high  schools  there  have  been  added 
the  East  Boston  High  School,  established  in  1878,  and 
the  South  Boston  High  School,  established  in  1901. 
The  desire  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  two  sections  of 
the  city  for  high  schools  in  their  respective  localities 
found  expression;  as  we  have  seen  (page  49),  as  early 
as  the  year  1854 ;  and  repeatedly  since  that  time  the 
same  desire  has  been  manifested  with  ever  increasing 
force.  Perhaps  these  people  now  feel  well  repaid  for 
their  long  waiting. 

There  are,  therefore,  now  nine  high  schools  working 
under  the  elective  plan  of  studies.  They  seem  to  meet 
all  reasonable  wants,  each  in  its  own  locality ;  and  they 
are  even  going  so  far,  under  the  free  selection  of  studies 
allowed,  as  to  undertake  the  fitting  of  some  of  their 
pupils  for  college.  Indeed,  if  permission  to  teach  Greek 
should  be  granted  to  these  schools,  as  has  lately  been 
recommended,  the  older  suburban  high  schools  would 
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again   be  enjoying   the   privilege  of  which  they  were 
deprived  soon  after  annexation. 

To  complete  the  list  of  high  schools  it  remains  to 
notice  two,  the  Girls'  Latin  School  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts  High  School. 

THE    girls'    latin   SCHOOL. 

This  school  was  established  twenty-five  years  ago  to 
provide  the  girls  with  the  same  opportunities  to  fit  for 
college  as  had  long  been  enjoyed  by  the  boys.  The 
demand  for  such  a  school  arose  from  thfe  rapidly  in- 
creasing numbers  of  girls  who  were  seeking  the  higher 
education  recently  opened  to  them  in  women's  colleges. 
Already  girls  had  been  prepared  for  college  in  the  Girls' 
High  School ;  but  inasmuch  as  such  work  was  some- 
what aside  from  the  main  purpose  of  the  school,  it  had 
not  produced  results  that  were  altogether  satisfactory. 
In  the  suburban  high  schools,  too,  or  in  some  of  them, 
girls  had  been  fitted  for  college ;  but  the  opportunity 
for  doing  such  work  any  longer  had  been  cut  off  when 
those  schools  were  reorganized  in  1877. 

There  were  three  different  measures  proposed,  and 
each  measure  had  earnest  advocates  and  opponents. 
The  first  was  to  organize  a  college  preparatory  depart- 
ment in  the  Girls'  High  School,  opening  it  for  girls 
from  all  parts  of  the  city ;  the  second,  to  admit  girls 
to  the  Boys'  Latin  School  on  equal  terms  with  them ; 
and  the  third,  to  establish  a  separate  and  independent 
Latin  school  for  girls.  After  due  consideration  given 
to  aU  the  conflicting  views  of  the  matter  the  School 
Committee  resolved  to  adopt  the  last  measure,  and 
establish  the  Girls'  Latin  School  in  February,  1878. 

This  school  has  been  remarkably  successful  from  the 
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beginning.  Its  growth  has  doubtless  surpassed  the 
highest  expectations  of  its  friends.  For  seven  years 
past  the  number  of  pupils  belonging  has  been  above 
three  hundred,  and  in  a  few  years  more  it  may  be  ex- 
pected to  exceed  four  hundred.  Five  years  ago  it 
became  necessary  to  place  a  part  of  this  school  in  the 
building  formerly  occupied  by  the  Chaimcy  Hall  School. 
It  is  gratifying  to  be  assured  that  a  suitable  building  on 
a  convenient  site  may  be  expected  within  a  short  time. 
In  response  to  my  request  for  a  statement  of  the 
facts  of  present  interest  relating  to  the  Girls'  Latin 
School,  the  head  master,  Mr.  Tetlow,  has  made  an  inter- 
esting report,  to  which  justice  can  hardly  be  done  by 
making  extracts  therefrom ;  it  is  therefore  printed  in 
full  in  the  Supplement,  pp.  151-155. 

THE    MECHANIC   ARTS   HIGH    SCHOOL. 

This  school  concludes  the  list  of  high  schools  belong- 
ing to  the  Boston  school  system.  It  was  established  in 
1893  to  promote  a  kind  of  education  for  boys  which 
had  been  brought  to  public  attention  by  Professor  John 
D.  Runkle  and  others  in  the  years  immediately  follow- 
ing the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia  in  1876. 
This  school  has  had  a  most  gratifying  success.  The 
number  of  boys  now  belonging  to  the  school  is  more 
than  double  the  number  which  the  original  building 
was  designed  to  accommodate.  Plans  are  now  well 
advanced  for  an  enlargement  of  the  plant  to  a  capacity 
for  about  one  thousand  boys.  Full  and  detailed  infor- 
mation concerning  the  history  and  the  present  equipment 
and  working  of  this  school  may  be  found  in  the  very 
valuable  report  made  in  1901  by  the  Committee  on 
Manual  Training.     (See  School  Document  No.  4, 1901.) 
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In  this  document  will  be  found  a  Register  of  Gradu- 
ates from  1896  to  1900  inclusive,  showing  the  present 
occupation  of  most  of  the  graduates.  A  glance  through 
this  register  shows  that  the  greatest  number  of  them 
have  gone  into  mechanical  occupations  either  as 
draughtsmen  or  as  workmen.  The  next  greatest  num- 
ber have  become  students,  chiefly  in  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  will  most  of  them  enter 
similar  occupations  later.  A  considerable  number  have 
entered  mercantile  establishments  as  clerks  or  salesmen. 
The  fact  to  be  noted  is  that  most  of  the  occupations 
these  yoimg  men  have  entered  are  those  for  which  the 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School  is  believed  to  afford  the 
most  serviceable  preparation. 

This  school  has  prepared  many  of  its  pupils  for  the 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  this  may  be  regarded  as 
one  important  function  of  the  school;  but  it  is  not  the 
only,  nor  even  the  most  important  function.  Its  most 
important  fimction  is  to  give  the  best  possible  prepara- 
tion to  those  boys  who  will  enter  upon  mechanical  pur- 
suits directly  on  leaving  school.  These,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  outnumber  any  other  class  of  boys  in  the 
school.  Moreover,  their  preparation  for  active  life  must 
end  with  what  this  school  can  give  them.  There  are 
other  schools  in  which  boys  can  be  satisfactorily  fitted 
for  the  Institute  of  Technology ;  but  this  is  the  only 
school  which  can  fit  boys  directly  for  the  arts  and  crafts. 

The  present  course  of  study  provides  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  shop-work  than  was  originally  designed. 
This  has  been  caused  in  part  doubtless  by  the  over- 
crowded condition  of  the  school,  which  has  made  it 
necessary  to  reduce  the  time  and  increase  the  number 
of  classes  in  each  shop.     It  is  very  much  to  be  desired, 
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therefore,  that  in  the  contemplated  enlargement  of  the 
building,  ample  provision  may  be  made  for  increasing 
the  amount  of  shop-work  for  those  boys  at  least  who 
are  not  in  course  of  preparation  for  the  Institute  of 
Technology. 

THE    KINDERGARTENS. 

The  extension  of  public  instruction  downward  by 
the  establishment  of  public  kindergartens  in  1888  is 
second  in  importance  only  to  the  similar  extension 
downwat^ds  which  took  place  seventy  years  earlier^ 
when  the  primary  schools  were  first  opened.  The 
kindergartens  made  their  first  appearance  in  the 
statistical  tables  in  January,  1889,  when  there  were 
19  kindergartens,  36  teachers,  and  1,074  pupils.  In 
January,  1903,  there  were  89  kindergartens,  167 
teachers,  and  4,760  pupils.  This  growth  in  a  period 
of  fourteen  years  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  growth 
of  population  in  the  same  period;  and  this  excess  of 
growth  may  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  popular 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  kindergarten  instruction. 
Kindergartens  have  been  spreading  in  response  to 
popular  demand  for  them,  so  that  every  year  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  young  chil- 
dren in  the  city  has  been  brought  under  public 
instruction. 

The  great  function  of  the  kindergarten  is  to  carry 
the  child  pleasantly  through  the  transition  from  the 
home  to  the  school.  The  kindergarten  is  more  like 
a  good  home  than  the  best  school  can  possibly  be, 
and  yet  is  more  of  a  school  than  any  home  can  be. 
Hence  its  usefulness  as  a  connecting  link  between 
the    home    life    and    the    school    life    of    the    child. 
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This  useful  fimction  of  the  kindergarten  is  easily 
understood  and  appreciated  by  parents.  This  is  one 
cause  of  its  growing  popularity.  But  this  cause 
alone  would  not  be  enough  to  insure  a  lasting  pop- 
ularity. The  kindergarten,  to  hold  the  enduring 
regard  of  thoughtful  people,  must  realize  its  true 
ideal  in  its  management  and  teaching.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  our  own  kindergartens  have  been  gen- 
erally well  managed  and  taught,  and  that  their 
steady  gain  in  popularity  has  been  a  legitimate 
consequence. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  management 
is  constant  supervision  by  a  highly  competent  expert. 
The  teachers  meet  their  director  every  week  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  aim  and  method  of  the 
work  laid  out  for  the  following  week.  Variations, 
improvements,  and  new  views  are  suggested  and  dis- 
cussed. The  general  effect  of  this  custom  is  to  keep 
the  work  up  to  a  high  standard,  to  vitalize  it  with 
renewed  spirit,  and  to  keep  it  from  degenerating 
into  a  fixed  and  deadening  routine.  Mechanical 
schools  are  bad,  but  a  mechanical  kindergarten  is 
unspeakably  worse.  And  the  danger  of  a  teacher 
becoming  mechanical,  if  left  to  herself,  is  even 
greater  in  the  kindergarten  than  in  the  school.  It 
is  just  here  that  weak  kindergarten  teachers  make 
their  worst  failure. 

The  mothers'  meetings  have  been  attended  by  most 
happy  and  interesting  results.  In  some  districts  the 
practice  of  holding  these  meetings  has  been  adopted  by 
the  primary  and  other  teachers.  It  is  a  practice  which 
deserv^es  the  utmost  encouragement.  Whatever  can 
bring  the  homes  and  the  schools  into  closer,  more 
sympathetic,  relations  works  beneficially  for  both. 
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The  Director  of  Kindergartens,  Miss  Fisher,  has  pre- 
pared by  request  a  short  statement  of  some  recent 
developments  in  the  kindergarten  work  now  carried  on 
in  our  schools,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Supplement, 
pages  156-158.  Particularly  important  is  the  fact 
that  a  course  of  work  for  two  years  —  the  first  being 
for  very  young  children  — has  been  brought  into 
successful  operation. 

THE   NORMAL   SCHOOL. 

The  first  recommendation  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Normal  School  was  made  in  the  year  1851,  by  Nathan 
Bishop,  the  first  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools 
of  Boston.     He  says  : 

I  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School  as  a  part  of  the 
Boston  system  of  public  instruction.  It  is  due  to  the  inhabitants  of 
this  city  to  establish  an  institution  in  which  such  of  their  daughters  as 
have  completed  with  distinguished  success  the  course  of  studies  in  the 
Grammar  Schools  may,  if  they  are  desirous  of  teaching,  qualify  them- 
selves in  the  best  manner  for  this  important  employment. 

The  Normal  School  was  established  in  1852,  for  the 
sole  purpose  expressed  in  the  foregoing  recommenda- 
tion. Soon  afterwards  there  was  a  strong  demand  for 
high  school  instruction  of  girls,  without  any  regard  to 
the  professional  use  that  might  be  made  of  such  instruc- 
tion. Instead  of  establishing  a  high  school  for  girls, 
as  many  at  the  time  desired,  high  school  studies  were 
introduced  into  the  Normal  School,  and  the  institution 
soon  became  known  as  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal 
School.  The  high  school  studies,  thus  introduced,  soon 
absorbed  the  greater  share  of  the  time  even  of  those 
girls  who  entered  the  school  with  the  fixed  purpose  of 
becoming  teachers,  the  distinctly  professional  part  of 
their  work  being  in  consequence  put  off  till  the  latter 
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part  of  their  course.  This  must  be  considered  a  fortu- 
nate phase  in  the  development  of  the  Normal  School, 
because  it  had  the  effect  of  requiring  a  period  of  general 
culture  as  preliminary  to  professional  training.  Had 
the  original  idea  of  the  Normal  School  been  carried  into 
practice  the  professional  training  of  the  young  teachers 
would  have  had  for  a  basis  only  the  scholarship  the 
girls  had  acquired  in  the  grammar  schools,  and  the 
Normal  School,  instead  of  being  placed  above  the  High 
School,  as  it  eventually  was,  would  have  been  placed 
side  by  side  with  it,  thus  leaving  the  girls,  immediately 
upon  their  graduation  from  the  grammar  schools,  to 
choose  between  a  school  of  general  culture  and  a  school 
of  professional  training,  when  in  reality  they  needed 
both  to  become  acceptable  teachers. 

But  in  the  combined  High  and  Normal  School  it 
became  more  and  more  apparent,  as  time  went  on,  that 
the  general  culture  studies  were  inevitably  absorbing 
by  far  the  greater  share  of  attention  and  interest,  and 
that  professional  training  was  receiving  relatively  less 
and  less  consideration.  In  1872  it  had  become  clear 
that  a  separation  must  take  place  in  order  to  preserve 
to  the  Normal  School  its  distinctive  character  and 
efficiency  as  a  professional  school.  A  separation  was 
therefore  ordered  by  the  School  Committee,  and  the 
City  Council  was  requested  to  provide  suitable  accom- 
modations for  the  Normal  School  as  a  separate  school. 

In  the  following  year  the  legal  question  w^as  raised 
as  to  the  right  of  the  School  Committee  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  normal  school,  either  then,  or  origi- 
nally in  1852,  and  an  opinion  of  the  City  Solicitor 
denying  the  existence  of  such  a  right  was  relied  on  by 
the  Mayor  and  a  part  of  the  City  Council  in  declining 
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to  provide  the  accommodations  that  had  been  asked 
for.  The  effect  of  this  opinion  went  even  further  and 
prevented  the  payment  of  the  head  master's  salary  for 
about  a  year.  But  this  troublesome  question  was 
disposed  of  in  1874  by  the  Legislature,  which  legalized 
all  the  acts  of  the  School  Committee  done  in  establish- 
ing  and  maintaining  a  normal  school,  and  granted  full 
power  and  authority  to  maintain  such  a  school  in  futiure 
(Acts  of  1874,  Chapter  167). 

In  1897  the  question  of  the  expediency  of  longer 
maintaining  a  City  Normal  School  was  seriously  con- 
sidered. The  suggestion  that  the  State  might  be  led 
to  establish  a  normal  school  in  Boston,  thereby  render- 
ing  the  City  Normal  School  superfluous,  was  an  attract- 
ive one  to  many  minds;  and  in  other  minds  grave 
doubts  existed  concerning  the  wisdom  of  a  policy  which 
permitted  the  school  to  prepare  twice  as  many  teachers 
annually  as  the  grammar  and  primary  schools  could 
advantageously  employ.  The  result  was  that  in  May, 
1898,  the  School  Committee  passed  orders  to  discontinue 
the  Normal  School  on  and  after  September  1,  1899, 
and  to  suggest  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation that  the  establishment  of  a  State  Normal  School 
in  Boston  would  be  acceptable.  This  action  gave  the 
popular  support  which  the  Normal  School  really 
possessed  an  opportunity  to  display  its  strength.  So 
strong  was  the  remonstrance  against  the  abolition  of 
the  school  that  in  November  of  the  same  year  the 
School  Committee  reversed  its  former  action,  no  less 
than  ten  members  changing  their  attitude  on  the  ques- 
tion. From  that  time  the  continued  existence  of  the 
Normal  School,  as  a  city  school,  has  seemed  assured. 

For  thirty  years  past  the  Normal  School  has  been 
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housed,  but  not  well  accommodated,  in  the  Rice  Gram- 
mar School  building.  So  much  has  been  said  in  past 
years  concerning  the  need  of  a  proper  building  that  it 
would  be  mere  waste  of  words  to  say  more  now.  He 
who  has  not  been  convinced  is  not  open  to  conviction. 

Concerning  the  present  condition  and  working  of  the 
school  the  following  quotatians  from  a  recent  report  of 
its  supervisor,  Mr.  Martin,  will  give  important  informa- 
tion: 

The  Normal  School  "has  always  suffered  from  cramped 
accommodations  in  borrowed  quarters.  Its  equipment 
for  teaching  has  been  of  the  most  meagre  kind.  It 
has  no  laboratories  and  no  library.  Its  teachers  have 
been  drawn  almost  wholly  from  its  own  graduates,  and 
little  provision  has  been  made  to  enable  them  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  educational  movements  in  the  country 
at  large. 

"  Most  serious  of  aU  defects  has  been  the  inadequacy 
of  opportunity  for  its  students  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  practical  side  of  their  work.  They  have  had 
little  opportunity  to  measure  themselves  by  the  tests  of 
actual  school-room  experience.  In  spite  of  the^se  hin- 
drances the  school  has  done  much  excellent  work, 
steadily  improving  in  character,  and  never  more  than 
at  present. 

"Its  standards  of  scholarship  have  steadily  been  raised, 
its  relations  with  the  other  schools  of  the  system  have 
become  more  intimate  and  more  friendly. 

"  By  thoughtfully  devised  plans  for  post-graduate 
study  under  the  direction  of  the  faculty  of  the  school,  a 
broader  professional  spirit  Jias  been  developed  among 
its  graduates,  and  the  influence  of  the  school  itself  has 
been  greatly  extended. 
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"  The  work  of  the  school  has  been  facilitated  by  the 
entrance  examinations  held  by  the  Board  of  Supervi- 
sors in  1901  and  1902.  In  both  of  these  years  the  same 
number  of  persons  presented  themselves  for  examina- 
tions, and  the  same  number  failed.  Of  125  candidates, 
twenty  were  rejected  in  each  year. 

"  These  twenty  who,  under  the  old  rule,  would  have 
been  admissible  without  examination,  would  have  been, 
a  burden  to  the  school,  a  tax  upon  the  energy  and 
patience  of  the  instructors,  and  an  impediment  to  the 
progress  of  the  better  students.  Sooner  or  later  they 
would  almost  certainly  have  been  dropped  from  the 
school.  To  exclude  such  applicants  is  a  kindness  to 
them,  and  not  the  imposition  of  a  hardship. 

"It  might  be  well  if  the  lines  were  drawn  still  more 
strictly.  As  it  is,  a  considerable  number  of  young 
women  succeed  in  passing  through  the  High  School,  pasa 
the  Supervisors'  examination  and  all  the  tests  of  the 
Normal  School,  and  receive  a  diploma  which  allows  them 
to  teach,  who  are  only  passable  scholars. 

"  They  just  squeeze  through  all  the  barriers  on  aver- 
ages. Some  of  them  have  weaknesses  of  character  and 
elements  of  personality  which  predestine  them  to  be 
low-grade  teachers.  These  traits  do  not  appear  upon 
any  records. 

"But  having  received  their  diplomas  and  having 
obtained  a  foothold  in  some  school  their  future  is 
comparatively  secure.  If  they  are  not  absolute  fail- 
ures, and  few  of  them  are,  sooner  or  later  they  find  a 
place  and  settle  down  in  complacent  inferiority. 

"  More  effectual  barriers  are  needed  against  such 
persons,  for  if  they  are  allowed  to  accumulate,  nothing 
can  save  our  system  from  dry  rot. 
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"  The  recent  change  in  the  rules,  by  which  special 
assistants  are  allowed  in  grades  above  the  first,  is 
affording  an  opportunity  for  graduates  to  serve  a  sort 
of  apprenticeship  which  they  have  not  heretofore  had. 
They  become  familiar  with  school-room  ways  and 
acquire  some  self-possession  in  the  presence  of  classes. 

"The  actual  work  which  they  do  is  often  miscel- 
laneous, and  tests  their  teaching  power  but  slightly. 
In  the  absence  of  direct  responsibility  there  is  little 
opportunity  for  them  to  show  whether  they  have 
ability  to  control. 

"  The  plan  of  securing  more  observation  and  practice 
by  the  Normal  students,  included  in  the  proposed  three- 
years'  course,  is  a  long  step  in  advance.  If  carried  out 
according  to  the  ideal  it  would  afford  a  superior 
criterion  of  actual  teaching  and  governing  power. 

"Its  chief  merit  lies  in  the  provision  for  personal 
responsibility  for  class-room  management  for  an  ex- 
tended period,  with  competent  help  in  the  immediate 
background  for  criticism,  for  advice  and,  if  need  be, 
for  support. 

"  Weaknesses,  which  under  the  present  system  remain 
undiscemed  imtil  too  late  for  remedy,  would  reveal 
themselves  in  time  for  the  Normal  School  to  bring  its 
influence  to  bear. 

"The  principals  of  schools  and  the  supervisors 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
these  prospective  teachers,  and  to  form  their  own  judg- 
ment of  their  character  and  worth. 

"  With  such  provision  for  practice,  with  a  suitable 
model  school  for  observation,  with  longer  time  for 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  coiurse  of  study,  with  a 
new  building  adequately  equipped,  the  Boston  Normal 
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School  might  hope  to  do  its  work  as  well  as  any  train- 
ing school  in  the  country.  Without  these  the  whole 
school  system  of  the  city  must  continue  to  suffer." 

Concerning  the  appointment  of  graduates  of  the 
Normal  School  to  places  in  the  grammar  and  primary 
schools  and  in  the  kindergartens,  there  appear  to  be 
differences  of  opinion,  or,  perhaps  more  accurately 
speaking,  differences  of  feeling.  On  the  one  hand  the 
masters  of  the  schools  have  been  more  or  less  disin- 
clined to  favor  the  appointment  of  young  and  inex- 
perienced teachers.  They  desire  only  the  best  teachers, 
and  they  know  that  these  can  be  found  only  among 
experienced  teachers  of  proved  excellence.  If  they 
were  perfectly  free  to  act  on  their  judgment  as  to  the 
best  interests  of  their  schools  they  would  accept  but 
few,  if  any,  young  and  inexperienced  teachers  from 
the  Normal  School,  or  from  any  other  source.  On 
the  other  hand  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  the 
desire  of  citizens  to  have  their  daughters  become  teach- 
ers in  the  public  schools  has  not  influenced  the  appoint- 
ing powers ;  there  probably  never  will  be  a  time  when 
this  desire  will  cease  to  exist,  and  there  never  ought  to 
be  a  time  when  it  should  cease  to  be  respected  in  due 
measure  and  in  a  proper  manner. 

Indications  of  a  disinclination  to  accept  young 
normal  graduates  and  of  a  purpose  to  press  them  into 
the  school  service  occur  in  the  course  of  the  School 
Committee's  legislation  relative  to  the  Normal  School. 
Quite  early  a  rule  to  govern  the  district  committees  in 
their  choice  of  teachers  was  adopted,  providing  that 
"  other  things  being  equal  a  graduate  of  the  Normal 
School  should  be  preferred."  This  is  a  standing  rule 
to-day,  and  it  is  fully  respected  and  obeyed.     Later 
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there  was  a  rule  which  placed  the  Boston  Normal 
graduate  on  the  second  year's  salary  as  soon  as  she 
received  her  first  permanent  appointment;  but  this 
rule  has  not  been  continued.  These  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion betoken  a  purpose  to  press  our  own  normal 
graduates  into  the  service  somewhat  faster  than  they 
were  w^illingly  received. 

Now  the  great  question  to  be  decided  is  this :  How 
far  can  young  inexperienced  teachers  from  the  Normal 
School  be  taken  into  the  general  service  without 
detriment  to  the  schools  ?  That  no  normal  graduates 
shall  be  appointed  and  that  only  normal  graduates  shall 
be  appointed  are  equally  extreme  and  untenable  posi- 
tions. Somewhere  between  these  extremes  lies  the 
reasonable  position.  What  the  practice  has  been  dur- 
ing the  last  (nearly)  five  years  may  be  seen  by  examin- 
ing the  following  table,  from  which  it  appears  that  of 
617  places  technically  open  to  Boston  Normal  graduates, 
426  were  given  to  them,  and  191  were  given  to  others, 
that  is,  to  older  and  more  experienced  teachers.  This 
is  favoring  the  Normal  School  in  the  proportion  of  69 
to  31.  Whether  this  proportion  is  about  right,  or  too 
high,  or  too  low,  is  a  question  about  which  interested 
people  will  differ.  My  own  belief  is  that  it  cannot  be 
forced  much  higher  without  serious  detriment  to  the 
schools.  Nor  do  I  feel  that  any  unfavorable  reflection 
is  cast  upon  the  Normal  School  by  saying  so ;  for  it  is 
not  a  question  of  professional  training,  but  of  personal 
maturity  and  power. 
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APPOINTMENTS  TO  PLACES  OPEN  TO  BOSTON  NORMAL 
SCHOOL  GRADUATES. 


Teak  or                  s^^hA-^i 
ArroisTMRNT.              school. 

Normnl 
GratliinteB. 

Qtben. 

Totalff. 

liOS-tSBS-^. ....... 

A      Prlmarf, 
KlujJergarten, 

17 

7 

11 

28 
26 

11 

1$99-1900 

Grammar, 

Primary, 

Kindergarten, 

27 
36 
23 

26 

52 
41 

28 

1900-1901 

Grammar, 

Primary, 

Kindergarten, 

62 
61 
11 

28 
11 

76 
66 

23 

1901-1908 

Grammar, 

Primary, 

Kindergarten, 

87 
46 
11 

29 
10 

66 
66 

19 

1908-1908 

Grammar, 

Primary, 

Kindergarten, 

23 
43 
12 

82 
12 
6 

65 
65 

18 

Total 

426 
69% 

191 
81% 

617 

Per  cent 

100% 

March  11,  1903. 


THE   HORACE   MANN   SCHOOL   FOR   THE   DEAP. 

This  interesting  and  justly  celebrated  school,  first 
opened  in  1869,  owes  its  existence  to  the  efforts  of  a 
few  earnest  people  who  believed  that  the  oral  system  of 
instruction  for  the  deaf,  which  Horace  Mann  had 
observed  in  Germany  and  brought  to  public  attention  in 
this  country  twenty-five  years  previously,  could  be  made 
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to  succeed  here  as  well  as  there ;  and  that  this  method 
had  great  advantages  over  all  others.  One  of  these 
advantages  is  pointed  out  by  the  Hon.  Gardiner  G. 
Hubbard,  in  his  historical  address  read  at  the  dedication 
of  the  new  building  on  Newbury  street  in  1890.  He 
says: 

This  was  the  first  public  day-school  ever  opened  to  deaf  children. 
Before  this  they  had  been  gathered  into  institutions,  apart  from  friends, 
isolated  from  the  world  around  them,  a  distinct  and  separate  community. 
This  plan  was  thought  necessary  to  their  education.  Our  experiment, 
carried  on  for  twenty^one  years,  has  proved  by  its  continued  and  grow- 
ing success,  that  to  the  deaf  as  well  as  to  others  all  the  advantages  of 
school  education  can  be  extended  without  the  severance  of  home  and 
family  ties. 

During  the  first  twenty-one  years  of  its  existence  the 
school  was  not  as  well  housed  as  it  needed  to  be.  It 
occupied  such  spare  rooms  as  could  be  found,  first  in 
East  street,  then  in  Somerset  street,  then  in  Pemberton 
square,  and  later  at  63  Warrenton  street.  The  transfer 
of  the  school  to  its  permanent  and  beautiful  home  in 
Newbury  street  took  place  in  1890.  The  new  building 
gave  opportunities  for  a  number  of  desirable  changes  in 
the  plans  for  work  and  for  the  introduction  of  addi- 
tional means  for  manual  training. 

One  important  change  was  the  adoption  of  the 
departmental  plan  of  work.  "  Previous  to  this  time  each 
teacher  had  had,  as  a  rule,  the  entire  work  with  a  single 
class ;  but  the  need  of  training  the  pupils  to  read  speech 
from  the  lips  of  as  man}'  teachers  as  possible,  as  well  as 
the  advantage  of  allowing  each  teacher  to  take  children 
through  the  whole  course  of  study,"  led  to  the  change. 
Woodworking,  type-setting  and  printing,  cookery,  and 
other  branches  of  manual  training  have  been  introduced 
bythe  aid  of  friends  of  the  school,  the  expense  being 
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assumed  afterwards  by  the  School  Committee.  "  The 
various  occupations  chosen  by  former  pupils,  whose  first 
knowledge  of  tools  was  obtained  while  attending  this 
school,  attest  the  value  of  elementary  manual  training, 
and  answer  the  question  frequently  asked,  What  can 
these  boys  and  girls  do  when  they  leave  school  ?  " 

There  have  been  numerous  cases  of  children  who, 
after  finishing  the  course  of  training  in  the  Horace 
Mann  School,  have  passed  into  other  schools,  taking 
their  places  side  by  side  with  hearing  children  and 
keeping  well  up  with  them,  sometimes  leading  them  in 
their  studies.  Of  one  deaf  girl  it  is  reported  that 
"  when  she  undertook  the  study  of  Latin  and  of  French, 
I  confess  that  I  anticipated  trouble.  How  was  she  to 
get  hold  of  the  pronunciation  ?  Well,  she  has  done  it ! 
How,  I  don't  know.  But  one  member  of  her  class  has 
a  better  average  in  studies  than  she  has.  ...  I 
find  that  with  the  single  exception  of  standing  or  sitting 
in  such  a  position  as  to  be  seen  readily  by  the  children, 
the  teacher  is  not  inconvenienced  at  all"  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  deaf  pupil. 

But  the  most  remarkable  triumph  of  the  oral  method 
as  practised  in  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf 
was  won  by  the  principal.  Miss  Fuller,  in  the  case  of 
Helen  Keller  who  was  born  both  deaf  and  blind.  Miss 
Fuller  has  offered  her  personal  narrative  of  this  cele- 
brated case  for  publication  with  this  report.  It  will  be 
found  in  the  Supplement,  pages  159-167. 

The  course  of  study  adopted  two  years  ago  for  the 
Horace  Mann  School  is  the  same  as  that  prescribed  for 
the  other  public  schools  (primary  and  grammar)  of 
Boston.  The  hope  is  confidently  expressed  that  "  this 
standard  of  attainment  may  be  reached  by  increasing 
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numbers  of  deaf-born  children."  Already  some  have 
done  so.  How  this  is  done  is  best  learned  from 
the  following  paragraphs  taken  from  a  report  of  the 
principal : 

In  order  to  prepare  children  deaf  from  birth  to  take  up  the  work  of 
Grade  I.,  arranged  in  the  course  of  study  for  the  Primary  Schools,  three 
or  more  years  must  be  spent  in  teaching  them  to  know  and  to  use  the 
ordinary  language  of  childhood.  Little  beginners  are  first  taught  to 
control,  consciously,  the  movements  of  their  tongues,  lips,  and  teeth,  by 
imitating  the  positions  assumed  by  the  teacher^s  mouth,  and  are  after- 
wards given  a  knowledge  of  their  own  voices,  and  those  of  others,  by 
feeling  vibrations  of  the  bony  framework  of  the  chest.  They  are  next 
led  to  mould  the  voice  into  the  various  elements  of  speech  by  placing 
the  mouth  parts  in  positions  necessary  to  produce  them.  The  written 
representatives  of  these  elements  are  learned  and  reproduced  in  writing 
when  the  positions  for  them  are  seen  upon  the  mouths  of  teachers  or 
classmates,  and  are  also  recognized  and  read  by  the  pupils  w^hen  written 
by  the  teacher.  This  combination  of  speech  and  speech-reading  with 
writing  forms  the  basis  for  spoken  language,  and  combinations  of  vowel 
and  consonant  elements  representing  the  names  of  familiar  objects  and 
actions  enable  the  children  to  grasp  the  idea  of  associating  things  and 
acts  with  speech,  and  stimulate  them  to  a  use  of  spoken  and  written 
language.  At  this  stage  of  the  work  pictures  are  freely  used,  and  are  a 
valuable  aid  in  the  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary.  Exercises  designed  to 
develop  the  sense  of  touch  through  sound-producing  instruments,  the 
training  of  the  eye  and  hand  by  lessons  in  penmanship,  and  by  means  of 
selected  kindergarten  work  leading  to  an  appreciation  of  color,  form,  and 
number,  interspersed  with  the  lessons  in  speech  and  speech-reading  and 
written  lessons,  constitute  the  principal  work  of  the  first  year. 

Pupils  are  considered  ready  to  take  up  the  work  of  the  second  year 
when  they  are  able  to  give  all  of  the  elementary  English  sounds,  and 
can,  unaided,  write  their  representatives,  recognize  them  when  spoken 
by  another,  and  when  written  or  printed  ;  can  recognize,  read,  and  write 
a  small  vocabulary,  chiefly  nouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs,  and  can  use  it 
in  making  simple  sentences.  An  interest  in  the  printed  page  has  been 
awakened  by  the  use  of  an  illustrated  primer,  and  a  certain  sense 
of  time  acquired  by  having  their  attention  directed  to  the  name  and 
number  of  each  day  upon  the  calender.  Having  had  this  preliminary 
drill,  the  second  year's  work  is  begun  by  exercises  employing  objects, 
pictures,  simple  stories,  and  primers,  to  aid  in  developing  the  language 
forms  of  direct  statements  and  of  questions.  These  also  help  the  chil- 
dren to  an  appreciation  of  incidental  language.  Phonic  drill  and 
speech-reading  form  a  part  of  the  work  for  each  day.  A  beginning  of 
the  language  of  number  is  made  during  this  year. 
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The  progress  of  the  children  doing  third  yearns  work  is  evident 
from  less  dependence  upon  objects  and  pictures  to  aid  in  the  under- 
standing of  the  relations  of  things  to  each  other,  in  greater  freedom  in 
the  use  of  both  spoken  and  written  language;  in  an  enlarged  vocabulary 
and  in  increasing  ability  to  use  speech. 

When,  in  the  fourth  year,  the  work  of  Grade  I.  is  begun  there  is 
constant  need  of  close  attention  to  the  speech  and  language  of  the 
pupils,  lest  faulty  habits  of  enunciation  arise  and  abbreviated  or  incor- 
rect forms  of  expression  escape  notice.  This  vigilance  is  a  necessity  for 
the  majority  of  deaf  pupils  until  an  ambition  is  roused  in  them  to  excel 
in  correctness  of  spoken  and  written  forms  of  expression.  This  watch- 
ful care  on  the  part  of  teachers,  and  the  many  repetitions  of  corrected 
oral  and  written  statements  by  pupils  consume  an  amount  of  time  that 
prevents  a  completion  by  deaf  pupils  of  the  course  of  study  in  the 
time  assigned  for  it  in  the  other  public  schools. 

All  grades  except  the  fifth  are  represented  in  the  Horace  Mann 
School,  and  that  will  be  added  next  year.  Our  great  need  is  a  teacher 
for  each  grade.  The  plan  which  is  now  followed  —  because  of  an  insuf- 
ficient number  of  teachers  —  of  having  two  grades  share  the  time 
results  in  a  loss  to  both,  and  we  hope  will  not  be  a  neceasity  another 
year. 

SPECIAL   CLASSES   FOR    MENTALLY    DEFICIENT 
CHILDREN. 

Tliree  more  of  these  classes  have  been  opened  this 
year,  one  in  the  Hyde  District  for  girls,  taught  by  Ada 
M.  Fitts,  appointed  November  10,  1902 ;  one  in  South 
Boston,  taught  by  Margaret  M.  Brosnahan,  appointed 
on  the  same  date ;  and  one  in  Charlestown,  taught  by 
Schassa  G.  Row,  appointed  March  31,  1903.  All  three 
of  these  teachers  were  selected  from  the  regular  teachers 
in  the  schools,  and  prepared  for  this  special  work  by  a 
period  of  study  and  observation,  chiefly  at  Elwyn  in 
Pennsylvania.  There  are  now  seven  of  these  classes, 
the  first  of  which  was  opened  in  1898.  The  history  of 
the  earlier  classes  will  be  found  in  my  reports  for  1900 
and  1902.  Not  much  public  attention  has  been  called 
to  these  classes  for  the  reason  that  publicity  —  too  much 
of  it  —  is  likely  to  interfere  with  tlieir  success.    There  is 
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Heed  of  some  care  and  delicacy  in  dealing  with  parents 
of  these  unfortunate  children. 

During  the  year  I  have  had  the  expert  assistance  of 
Arthur  C.  Jelly,  M.D.,  who  has  given  his  services  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  public  good.  The  three  classes  latest 
formed  were  selected  by  Dr.  Jelly,  after  examination  of 
a  large  number  of  cases  reported  by  the  teachers. 
Incidentally  Dr.  Jelly  has  succeeded  in  persuading  a 
number  of  parents  to  send  their  children  to  Waverly, 
the  children  being  beyond  the  reach  of  any  methods 
of  instruction  that  could  be  applied  to  them  in  the 
special  classes.  It  is  pleasant  to  point  out  that  public 
gratitude  is  due  to  Dr.  Jelly  for  his  very  valuable 
services ;  but  I  must  say  also  that  I  should  like  to  feel 
more  free  to  call  upon  him  from  knowing  that  a  suit- 
able compensation  would  be  allowed  him.  I  wish  to 
recommend  this  matter  to  the  consideration  of  the 
School  Committee. 

THE    EVENING   SCHOOLS. 

These  schools,  like  some  other  important  branches  of 
the  present  system,  originated  as  private  charitable 
enterprises.  They  were  carried  on  in  this  way  until 
their  public  utility  was  recognized  as  good  ground  for 
giving  them  public  support.  There  was,  however,  a 
legal  objection  to  the  granting  of  money  raised  by 
taxation  for  the  support  of  schools  designed  to  teach 
the  elementary  branches  to  pupils  above  fifteen  years 
of  age.  This  objection  was  not  supposed  to  hold 
against  the  use  of  money  not  raised  by  taxation,  and 
so  the  fees  collected  at  the  city  hay-scales,  amount- 
ing to  about  $1,200  annually,  were  granted  for  the  use 
of  evening  schools.     Meanwhile  the  legal  question  was 
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removed  by  the  passage  of  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  in 
1857,  authorizing  the  establishment  of  schools,  other 
than  those  already  required  by  law,  for  the  instruction 
of  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age. 

Thus  evening  schools  were  legalized  in  1857,  but  in 
this  city  they  were  not  granted  a  regular  appropriation 
and  placed  under  the  responsible  care  of  the  School 
Committee  until  1868,  in  which  year  nine  evening 
schools  were  opened  wath  a  total  registration  of  1,566 
pupils.  The  rooms  at  first  provided  for  these  schools 
were  ward-rooms  and  other  more  or  less  unsuitable 
places.  The  influence  of  such  surroundings  was  not 
altogether  favorable.  Both  within  and  around  some  of 
the  schools  disorderly  conduct  was  not  infrequent.  It 
was  not  until  Superintendent  Eliot,  in  1879,  had 
effected  the  removal  of  the  evening  schools  into  the 
pleasant  rooms  of  the  day  schools  that  disorderly  con- 
duct t)egan  to  disappear.  Even  after  this  removal,  so 
strong  was  the  tradition  of  disorder  in  one  district  that 
police  officers  were  called  upon  to  make  arrests  of  some 
outside  disturbers  of  the  school.  This  action  and  the 
proceedings  in  court  next  morning  settled  matters 
effectually  and  permanently.  The  disorderly  youth 
of  the  streets  have  ever  since  regarded  the  evening 
schools  with  a  wholesome  respect,  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  refraining  from  disturbance. 

But  these  schools  have  done  more  than  to  manage  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  disorderly  elements  siu*- 
rounding  them ;  they  have,  to  quite  an  extent,  absorbed 
and  converted  those  elements.  This  has  been  done  by 
improving  the  quality  of  the  teaching  in  these  schools, 
providing  them  with  more  suitable  books,  grading  the 
pupils,  offering  them  a  progressive  course  of  study,  and 
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finally  certifying  those  who  have  satisfactorily  finished 
the  course  for  admission  to  the  Evening  High  School 
or  for  a  diploma.  The  condition  of  these  schools  has 
l)een  steadily  improving  for  many  years  past,  but  more 
strikingly  in  the  last  four  or  five.  Experience  is 
making  it  more  and  more  evident  that  the  best  teaching 
skill  is  none  too  good  for  the  evening  schools.  Places 
in  these  schools  ought  not  to  be  given  in  charity  to 
necessitous  persons  whose  friends  think  that  they  "  will 
do"  for  evening  school  service.  Of  course  not;  but 
there  is  need  of  making  the  remark  and  asking  atten- 
tion to  it ;  for  there  are  frequently  urged  for  apix)int- 
ment  unsuitable  candidates  of  this  sort  by  persons  in 
the  community  who  ought  to  know  that  public  schools 
are  not  maintained  as  a  public  charity  for  the  teachers. 
The  elementary  evening  schools  are  now  fourteen  in 
number,  attended  by  4,051  pupils  (the  average  number 
belonging),  and  taught  by  192  teachers. 

THE    EVENING    HIGH   SCHOOL. 

The  Evening  High  School  was  opened  in  1869,  and 
was  for  some  time  taught  by  teachers  from  the  English 
High  School,  in  one  of  the  buildings  occupied  by  the 
latter  school  at  that  time.  The  school  was  alwavs  an 
interesting  and  successful  one,  although  up  to  the  time 
of  its  removal  to  its  present  quarters  in  the  English 
High  School  building  the  number  of  pupils  had  never 
been  very  large. 

It  is  an  indication  of  the  low  estimation  in  which 
evening  schools  were  still  held  in  1881,  that  the  Evening 
High  School  was  at  that  time  denied  admission  to  the 
new  English  High  School  building.  To  the  late  Edward 
C.Carrigan  belongs  the  credit  for  arousing  public  atten- 
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tion  to  the  value  of  this  school,  and  for  procuring 
its  lodgement  in  its  present  quarters.  Here  it  has 
flourished  in  point  of  numbers  beyond  all  expectation. 

The  adminstration  of  the  Evening  High  School, 
though  somewhat  tumultuous  for  a  period  after  its 
sudden  increase  in  size,  became  more  settled  and  efEectual 
as  time  passed,. so  that  needed  internal  improvements 
could  be  made.  Examinations  for  admission  were 
instituted,  that  the  school  might  be  relieved  of  the 
presence  of  those  pupils  who  properly  belonged  in  the 
elementary  evening  schools.  An  excellent  course  of 
study  was  prepared  and  gradually  brought  into  efEective 
operation.  Pupils  at  first  were  offered  examinations 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  thoroughness  with  which 
they  had  done  the  work  in  single  branches  of  the  course 
of  study;  then  they  were  offered  certific^'tes  of  pro- 
ficiency to  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  the  results  of 
these  examinations ;  and  finally  diplomas  were  offered 
to  those  pupils  who  should  obtain  a  sufficient  number 
of  those  certificates.  These  things  came  gradually, 
indicating  a  steadily  rising  standard  of  work,  and  a 
growing  ambition  among  the  pupils  to  meet  it.  The 
highest  praise  is  due  to  the  intelligent  and  unremitting 
supervison  exercised  over  this  school  by  Mr.  Ellis 
Peterson  for  many  years,  and  down  to  the  time  of  his 
resignation  from  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  Most  of 
the  improvements  in  the  school  were  of  his  suggestion, 
and  have  been  carried  into  effect  under  his  guidance 
and  care. 

In  1888  the  Evening  High  School  had  become  so 
large  that  the  experiment  of  a  Branch  High  School  in 
Charlestown  was  begun,  and  the  next  year  of  another 
in  East  Boston.     The   success   of  these  branches  has 
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suggested  the  establishment  of  another  in  South 
Boston ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  this. 
Indeed,  we  may  look  forward  to  a  time  not  distant  when 
every  high  school-house  in  the  city  may  have  its  even- 
ing high  school. 

The  total  number  of  different  pupils  this  season 
registered  at  the  Evening  High  School  and  its  two 
branches  is  4,225.  The  highest  number  in  any  previous 
season  is  3,682.  The  average  attendance  has  been 
2,310.  The  whole  number  of  teachers  has  been  forty- 
five,  of  whom  twenty-nine  belonged  to  the  Central 
School,  nine  to  the  Charlestown  Branch,  and  seven  to 
the  East  Boston  Branch.  The  number  of  graduates  this 
year  is  sixteen,  and  the  highest  number  in  any  previous 
year  is  thirteen.  Over  1,600  certificates  of  proficiency 
were  granted  this  year,  and  the  highest  number  iu  any 
previous  year  is  1,300.  More  careful  attention  has 
been  given  this  year  to  the  grading  of  pupils  in  the 
classes,  and  to  the  examination  of  pupils  as  to  their 
qualifications  for  the  work  they  have  selected.  The 
increased  interest  and  attendance  at  the  Charlestown 
Branch  have  led  to  the  opening  of  classes  on  Tuesday 
and  Thursday  nights,  as  well  as  on  the  other  nights  of 
the  week. 

THE    FREE    EVENING   INDUSTRIAL    DRAWING    SCHOOLS. 

The  first  of  these  schools  was  opened  in  1870,  iu 
compliance  with  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  that  year 
requiring  all  cities  and  towns  having  ten  thousand  or 
more  inhabitants  to  maintain  such  schools.  There  are 
now  six  of  these  schools,  one  in  East  Boston,  one  in 
Charlestown,  one  in  Roxbury,  and  three  in  the  city 
proper.     The  branches  taught  are  free-hand,  machine 
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and  architectural  drawing,  also  clay  modeling  (at 
Warren  avenue),  ship  draughting  (at  Charlestown), 
and  (in  the  School  of  Design  at  Warren  avenue)  the 
principles  of  design,  composition  and  color,  as  applied 
in  all  branches  of  industry.  These  schools  opened  in 
October  last  with  a  considerably  increased  number  of 
pupils  registered,  as  compared  with  the  previous  season. 
The  whole  number  reported  as  belonging  November 
1,  1902,  was  864 ;  and  March  1,  1903,  it  was  637. 
The  classes  attend  on  the  evenings  of  Monday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Friday,  and  sixty-six  evenings  constitute  a 
term  or  season. 

There  are  some  interesting  statements  concerning 
the  recent  improvements  in  the  courses  of  study  in 
these  schools  and  concerning  the  present  and  future 
needs  in  the  matter  of  accommodations,  which  may  be 
read  in  the  Report  of  the  Director,  printed  on  pages 
168-181  of  the  Supplement. 

There  is,  in  my  belief,  a  large  future  development 
awaiting  the  industrial  drawing  school  idea  in  this 
country  and  in  this  city.  The  application  of  art  to 
an  industry  cannot  be  adequately  taught  through 
drawing  alone.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  able  to  produce 
an  artistic  design  on  paper,  there  is  equally  needed 
the  ability  to  work  out  the  design  in  the  material  to 
which  it  is  applicable.  Art  ideas  may  indeed  be 
expressed  by  drawing,  but  the  application  of  these 
ideas  to  material  requires  the  craftsman's  knowledge 
of  the  material  and  of  the  methods  of  handling  it. 
Therefore  the  industrial  drawing  school  when  fully 
developed  will  become  a  school  of  arts  and  crafts.  It 
is  an  inspiring  thought  that  Boston  may  some  day 
have  an  Institute  of  Arts  and  Crafts  into  which  shall  be 
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gathered  the  now  somewhat  scattered  schools  for  in- 
dustrial art  instruction,  and  from  which  shall  be  sent 
into  the  industrial  world  young  men  and  women  com- 
pletely instructed  both  in  the  theory  and  in  the  practice 
of  their  chosen  art  or  craft.  One  could  hardly  suggest 
a  more  attractive  enterprise  for  endowment  by  patriotic 
Bostonians. 

SCHOOL   ATTENDANCE. 

The  aim  of  our  provisions  for  public  instruction  is 
to  make  education  universal.  This  aim  is  not  fully 
realized  by  making  public  instruction  wholly  free.  It 
must  also  be  made  compulsory.  There  are  parents 
who  are  unwilling  to  send  their  children  to  any  school, 
and  they  must  be  compelled  to  do  so.  There  are  also 
parents  who  feel  unable,  through  poverty,  to  send  their 
children  to  school,  and  they  must  be  helped.  Laws 
designed  to  secure  universal  school  attendance  must 
embrace  these  two  leading  provisions :  first,  a  provision 
defining  and  enforcing  the  parental  obligation ;  and, 
second,  a  provision  restricting  and  regulating  or  wholly 
forbidding  the  labor  of  all  children  under  a  certain 
age. 

The  laws  of  Massachusetts  require  every  parent  or 
other  person  having  control  of  a  child  seven  to  four- 
teen years  of  age  to  cause  such  child  to  attend  school 
regularly  during  the  whole  time  the  public  schools 
are  in  session,  that  is  to  say  about  forty  weeks  in  the 
year.  The  parent  may  send  the  child  to  a  private 
school  for  an  equal  length  of  time,  or  may  have  him 
instructed  at  home ;  but  otherwise,  unless  the  child  be 
physically  or  morally  unfit  to  be  in  school,  the  parent 
is  liable  to  a  penalty  for  not  complying  with  the  law. 
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It  used  to  be  said  that  this  part  of  the  law  was  a  dead 
letter  so  far  as  the  City  of  Boston  was  concerned,  but 
the  successful  prosecution  of  a  few  offending  parents 
some  years  ago  put  a  different  aspect  on  the  matter, 
and  now  obedience  is  easily  secured  by  pointing  out 
the  consequences  of  persistent  disobedience. 

Again,  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  forbid  the  employ- 
ment of  children  under  the  age  of  fourteen  in  any 
workshop,  factory,  or  mercantile  establishment,  and 
provide  adequate  means  for  enforcing  this  prohibition. 
The  penalty  for  a  violation  of  tliis  law  falls  upon  the 
employer,  and  is  therefore  much  more  effective  than  if 
it  fell  upon  the  parent.  However  much  the  parent 
may  desire  to  take  his  child  out  of  school  and  put  it 
to  work,  he  cannot  find  an  employer  willing  to  incur 
the  risk  of  a  penalty  for  employing  the  child.  Thus  the 
great  temptation  to  disobedience  is  removed  from  the 
parent.  The  law  of  1898  is  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  earlier  laws ;  first,  by  requiring  attendance  at 
school  the  whole  year  instead  of  twenty  weeks,  or 
thirty  weeks,  as  formerly ;  and,  second,  by  permitting 
no  employment  of  a  child  until  the  age  of  compulsory 
school  attendance  is  fully  passed,  that  is  to  say^ 
until  the  child  is  fourteen  years  old.  Moreover,  the 
law  provides  for  a  system  of  certificates,  and  for  an 
effective  supervision  of  employers,  which  have  made 
easy  a  thorough  enforcement  of  the  law. 

To  procure  the  regular  attendance  of  every  child  who 
ought  to  be  in  school  two  things  have  been  found  indis- 
pensable: first,  the  constant  vigilance  of  an  adequate 
force  of  truant  officers,  and,  second,  a  school  census 
thoroughly  taken  annually.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  latter  very  much  aids  the  former  in  discovering 
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children  who  ought  to  be  put  into  school.  If  both 
agencies  could  work  with  absolute  perfection  there 
would  not  be  a  child  in  the  city  absent  from  school 
without  good  excuse.  As  it  is,  there  are  but  a  very  few 
so  absent. 

In  each  of  my  reports  for  1885  and  1886  attention 
was  called  to  the  cases  of  non-attendance  that  had 
been  reported  by  the  census-taker  the  year  before. 
The  names,  ages,  and  residences  of  the  children  so 
reported  were  copied  upon  cards,  which  were  distributed 
among  the  Truant  Officers,  with  the  request  that  the 
cause  of  non-attendance  in  each  case  be  ascertained.  In 
the  light  of  the  information  so  obtained  the  cases  were 
classified,  and  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  about 
one-third  of  the  children  from  eight  to  thirteen  years  of 
age  reported  as  non-attendants  had  failed  to  comply 
with  the  law,  while  the  other  two-thirds  had  been 
absent  with  good  excuse.  The  number  of  cases  of 
probable  failure  to  comply  with  the  law  was  found  to 
be  less  than  300  among  children  from  eight  to  thirteen 
years  of  age.  Among  children  reported  at  the  census- 
date  as  fourteen  years  of  age,  it  was  estimated  that 
about  one-third  of  the  reported  cases  were  cases  of  inex- 
cusable non-attendance,  which,  added  to  the  former 
cases,  made  the  total  of  such  cases  in  each  year  between 
600  and  700.  This  number  was  less  than  one  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number  of  children  between  five  and  fifteen 
years  of  age  in  the  city  at  that  time.  Since  those 
results  were  published  similar  investigations  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time,  with  results  even  more  favor- 
able. The  last  such  investigation  was  based  on  the 
census  returns  made  in  September,  1901.  In  this  year 
the  number  of   children   between  seven  and  thirteen 
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years  of  age  reported  as  non-attendant  was  only  762, 
as  against  1,106  in  1884,  and  1,300  in  1885. 

Adopting  the  same  classification  as  formerly  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  results : 

(a)  The  first  class,  consisting  of  invalids,  or  those 
whose  bodily  or  mental  condition  made  attendance  at 
school  undesirable  or  impossible,  numbered  241 ;  nearly 
one-half  of  these  being  but  seven  years  old.  In  46  of 
these  cases  the  difficulty  was  said  to  be  with  the  vacci- 
nation. 

(&)  The  second  class,  consisting  of  those  who  were 
under  care  and  instruction  at  home,  numbered  25. 

(c)  The  third  class  consisted  of  those  who  had 
lately  arrived  from  other  towns,  cities,  States,  or  foreign 
countries  —  mostly  during  the  summer  —  (196  cases), 
those  who  were  waiting  for  room  in  a  primary  school 
(5  cases),  and  those  who,  being  seven  years  old,  were 
admitted  to  a  primary  school  immediately  or  within  a 
few  weeks  after  the  census  was  taken  (68  cases).  In 
no  case  did  there  appear  to  have  been  any  neglect  to 
comply  with  the  law,  when  the  law  had  been  made 
known.     This  class  numbered  269. 

(d)  The  fourth  class  consisted  of  those  whose  ab- 
sence was  clearly  imlawful  (14  cases),  or,  being  unex- 
plained, was  probably  unlawful  (24  cases) ;  total,  38. 

(e)  The  fifth  class,  numbering  51,  consisted  of 
those  who  were  reported  ^'  in  the  city  but  a  short  time," 
^^now  moved  away,"  "here  on  a  visit,"  and  so  on. 
The  interval  of  time  between  the  taking  of  the  census 
(September)  and  the  investigation  by  the  truant  officers 
(November  and  December)  gave  opportunity  for  these 
transients  to  disappear.  Among  these  cases  were 
doubtless  some  of  unlawful  absence  from  school  — 
just  how  many  we  can  only  guess. 
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(/)  The  sixth  class,  numbering  89,  consisted  of 
those  in  relation  to  whom  the  evidence  was  conflicting. 
In  62  of  these  cases  the  truant  officers  found  that  the 
children  certainly  were  and  had  been  in  school  for  a 
year  or  more,  although  reported  as  )  ion-attend  ants  by 
the  census-takers;  in  17  cases  the  children  were  found 
to  be  too  young  to  be  compelled  to  go  to  school,  and  in 
some  cases  too  yoimg  even  to  be  admitted  to  the  kinder- 
garten, and  in  10  cases  they  were  found  to  be  too  old  to 
be  held  in  school.  Most  of  these  cases  occurred  among 
people  who  understand  the  English  language  but  imper- 
fectly, if  at  all.  Hence,  probable  misunderstandings. 
The  evidence  of  the  truant  officers  is  so  circumstantial 
and  explicit  in  this  class  of  cases  that  it  seems  safe  to 
assume  that  there  was  in  fact  no  case  of  unlawful 
absence,  notwithstanding  the  census-taker's  report. 

(g)  The  seventh  class,  numbering  49,  contains  all 
those  of  whom  the  officers  could  find  no  trace;  but  it 
includes  1  graduate  of  a  grammar  school,  2  committed 
to  the  Parental  School,  2  committed  to  penal  institu- 
tions, and  3  inmates  of  charitable  institutions. 

In  tabular  form  these  results  appear  as  follows : 
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The  distribution  of  these  children,  reported  as  not 
attending  school  during  the  year  ending  September  1, 
1901,  by  wards  was  as  follows : 


Ward. 

One , 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six 

Seven 

Eight 

Nine 

Ten 

Eleven 

Twelve 

Thirteen 


Children. 


87 
18 
15 
18 
15 
119 
14 
89 
49 
20 
25 
6 
31 


Ward. 

Fourteen 

Fifteen 

Sixteen 

Seventeen  

Eighteen 

Nineteen 

Twenty 

Twenty  one 

Twenty-two , 

Twenty.three  . . . 

Twenty.four 

Twenty.flve 

Total 


Children. 


24 
42 
22 
32 
6 
11 
59 
10 
15 
22 
77 
21 


762 


These  results  seem  to  prove  that  unlawful  absence 
from  school  continued  for  the  whole  or  greater  part  of 
a  year  is  almost  unknown  in  Boston.  Thirty-eight 
actual  or  probable  cases  are  all  that  the  foregoing 
analysis  discloses.  If  we  add  as  many  more  for  chil- 
dren fourteen  years  old,  not  investigated,  and  increase 
this  estimate  by  one-third  to  cover  uncertainties,  we 
still  have  only  100  cases,  as  against  600  or  700  esti- 
mated in  the  same  way  sixteen  years  ago.  Mean- 
while the  school  population  has  gone  up  from  68,702 
to  94,882. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  tliis  one  hundred  cases  is 
intended  to  be  an  outside  estimate.  The  truth  probably 
is  that  the  total  number  of  cases  of  long  continued 
unlawful  absence  from  school  is  much  less  than  one 
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hundred  in  any  one  }^ear.  It  is  also  true  that  the 
cases  discovered  this  jear  are  not  the  same  as  those 
discovered  last  }'ear,  nor  the  same  as  will  be  discovered 
next  3'ear.  The  fact  is,  the  truant  or  absentee  is  soon 
caught  and  made  to  attend  his  proper  school  or  sent 
to  the  Parental  School.  For  a  large  city  like  Boston 
this  near  approach  to  a  perfect  execution  of  the  com- 
pulsory school  attendance  law  would  seem  to  be  highly 
satisfactory. 

THE    TRUANT    OFFICERS. 

To  the  force  of  twenty-one  truant  oflBcers  is  due  the 
credit  for  whatever  of  excellence  there  may  be  in  the 
administration  of  the  school  attendance  laws.  It  is 
the  business  of  these  men  to  know  enough  about  every 
family  in  their  several  districts  to  be  able  to  say 
whether  there  are  children  of  school  age  in  the  family 
and  whether  these  children  are  attending  school  regu- 
larly and  where.  Many  visits  must  be  made  and  much 
persuasion  and  advice  must  be  used  before  resort  is  made 
to  the  compulsory  processes  of  the  law.  The  oflBcers 
become  aware  of  many  opportunities  for  needed  chari- 
table work,  and  it  is  reported  of  them  that  they  have 
procured  medical  aid,  clothing,  and  fuel  during  the 
past  winter,  often  at  their  own  expense. 

The  first  act  of  the  Legislature  "  concerning  truant 
children  and  absentees  from  school "  was  passed  in 
1850.  Prior  to  that  time,  says  Mr.  Philbrick,  "  tru- 
ancy and  absenteeism  were  the  most  serious  evils  our 
school  system  had  to  contend  with ;  but  public  senti- 
ment was  slow  in  coming  to  recognize  the  necessity  of 
coercion  as  a  remedy."  The  truant  oflBcers  from  1852  to 
1873  were  appointed  by  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  and 
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their  reports  were  sent  to  the  Aldermen,  duplic 
thereof  being  sent  to  the  Superintendent  of  School? 
his  information.  Thus  by  courtesy,  not  by  autho 
the  superintendent  had  general  supervision  of  this  bn 
of  the  school  service.  In  1873  a  change  in  the 
gave  the  School  Committee  authority  to  appoint  tr: 
officers,  fix  their  salaries,  and  direct  their  work.  T 
now  do  their  work  under  the  direction  of  the  C 
Truant  Officer,  who  acts  under  the  general  supervi 
of  the  Committee  on  Truant  Officers  and  of  the  Si 
intendent  of  Public  Schools. 

From  a  report  covering  the  school  year  1901 
(ending  August  31)  the  following  facts  are  gathc 
to  show  the  nature  of  the  work  now  carried  on  : 

Whole  number  of  cases  investigated     .        .    -    .        .        .        ,     I 

Found  to  be  truants 

New  pupilH  put  in  school 

Transfer  cards  investi^ted 

Census  cards  investigated 

Complained  of  as  habitual  truants 

Of  whom  there  were 

Placed  on  probation 

Sentenced  to  the  Parental  School 

Complained  of  as  absentees 

Of  whom  there  were 

Placed  on  probation 

Sentenced  to  the  Parental  School 


Complained  of  for  not  complying  with    chapter  496,  Acts  of 
1894 

Both  cases  laid  on  file. 
Complained  of  for  larceny 

Both  sentenced  to  the  Lyman  School. 
Complained  of  as  habitual  school  offenders 

Both  placed  on  probation. 
Complained  of  for  disturbing  school 

Fined  three  dollars  for  the  same. 
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THE    PARENTAL   SCHOOL. 

The  Parental  School,  although  not  wholly  under 
the  care  of  the  School  Committee,  stands  in  a  close 
relation  to  the  public  school  system.  It  was  estab- 
lished in  1895  in  compliance  with  a  law  p*\ssed  by 
the  Legislature  in  1SS6.  Nine  years  of  persistent 
effort  were  required  to  bring  about  an  entire  separa- 
tion between  boys  who  were  merely  truants  and  boys 
who  were  guilty  of  graver  offences.  Formerly  both 
classes  of  boys  were  sent  to  the  House  of  Reforma- 
tion on  Deer  Island.  Since  1S95  the  truant  boys 
have  been  kept  by  themselves  at  West  Roxbury,  and 
the  juvenile  criminals  have  been  sent  down  to  Rains- 
ford  Island.  The  good  effects  of  this  wide  separation 
have  become  more  and  more  manifest  during  the  last 
eight  years. 

The  Parental  School  is  by  law  subject  to  the  visi- 
tation and  inspection  of  the  School  Committee  of 
Boston.  This  fimction  has  been  exercised  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  personally  and  by 
one  of  the  Supervisors.  At  the  present  time  Mr. 
Parker  is  the  visiting  supervisor.  In  a  recent  report 
Mr.  Parker  says:  "My  visits  to  the  Parental  School 
during  the  last  year  have  been  a  source  of  pleasure 
to  me  on  account  of  the  interest  which  the  teachers 
have  manifested  in  the  welfare  of  the  boys.  The 
boys  have  shown  their  appreciation  of  this  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers  by  a  hearty  responsive- 
ness to  kind  treatment  and  skilful  teaching."  There 
has  been  noticed  "an  entire  absence  of  suUenness  or 
of  a  disposition  to  do  wrong  to  spite  the  teacher/' 
but  on  the  contrary   "marked   evidence   of   cheerful- 
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of  them  observed  the  condition  of  regular  attendance 
strictly.  The  others  were  sent  back  for  violation  of 
their  parole.  Latterly  there  have  been  fewer  boys 
released  on  parole  —  for  what  reason  I  know  not  —  but 
unless  some  good  reasons  can  be  given  to  the  contrary 
it  would  seem  that  the  good  results  which  have  usually 
attended  releases  on  parole  might  well  justify  a  freer 
use  of  them.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  teachers 
in  the  Parental  School  become  so  interested  in  the 
improvement  of  their  more  promising  pupils  and  so 
doubtful  of  the  benefit  of  a  release  as  to  be  unwilling 
to  recommend  boys  going  on  parole.  This  is  quite  a 
natural  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  teachers ;  but  should 
they  not  consider  the  great  moral  benefit  that  comes  to 
a  boy  who  succeeds  in  keeping  his  parole  unbroken  for 
six  months  or  a  year  ? 

The  great  obstacle,  however,  in  the  way  of  a 
larger  use  of  the  parole  is  found  in  the  unsuitable 
character  of  many  of  the  homes  from  which  the  boys 
come.  The  parents  are  unfit  to  have  the  charge  of 
children,  and  the  home  surroimdings  are  of  the  most 
unpromising  kind.  This  is  true  in  the  cases  of  many 
of  the  best  boys  in  the  school  —  boys  who  would  be  at 
once  selected  for  parole  were  there  any  assurance  of 
care  and  protection  at  home.  Such  boys  unquestion- 
ably are  better  off  in  the  Parental  School  so  long  as 
they  can  stay  there.  It  is  a  pity  their  sentence  is  only 
for  two  years.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  such  boys 
could  be  by  law  permitted  to  stay  until  they  were 
sixteen  years  of  age  to  learn  a  trade  meanwhile  and 
then  to  go  out  capable  of  self-support. 
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The  foregoing  survey  of  the  schools  as  establishments 
ought  to  be  followed  by  a  full  description  of  the  work 
done  in  them.  But  such  an  undertaking  would  be  tco 
large  for  the  time  that  can  be  given  to  the  preparation 
of  this  report.  The  following  pages,  therefore,  will  be 
given  to  some  account  of  certain  special  branches  of 
study  —  either  those  that  are  specially  supervised,  or 
those  that  are  taught  by  special  teachers  —  and  to 
brief  notices  of  certain  new  enterprises  that  have 
awakened  public  interest. 

MTSIC. 

Music  —  that  is,  singing  —  was  first  introduced  into 
the  public  schools  of  Boston  in  1S3S,  at  the  instance  of 
the  Boston  Academy  of  Music .^  Although  Professor 
Lowell  Mason  was  the  first  special  teacher  of  singing 
and  much  good  work  was  done  under  so  able  a  leader, 
there  was  such  persistent  opposition  or  passive  resist- 
ance during  twenty  years  that  little  progress  was  made. 
In  1858  the  School  Committee  took  hold  of  the  matter 
in  good  earnest,  created  a  standing  committee  on 
music,  provided  the  schools  with  special  instructors  to 
visit  them  periodically,  and  clothed  the  standing  com- 
mittee with  full  executive  authority  over  the  special 
instructors  and  over  all  schools  in  so  far  as  music  was 
concerned.  Thus  was  created  a  kingdom  within  a  king- 
dom— a  form  of  administration  wliich  has  usually  been 
adopted  by  the  School  Committee  whenever  a  new 
subject  was  to  be  introduced  into  the  schools  or  a  new 
kind  of  schools  was  to  be  added  to  the  system. 

This  system  of  administration  for  music  has  con- 
tinued, with  short  interruptions,  from  1858  down  to 
the  present  time.     For  a  long  period,   1859-1872,  the 

*  Tliere  IumI  been  mn  attempt  mmde,  some  six  years  earlier,  to  teach  sinc^ng  in  ttie 
VtimMTj  acboola,  but  it  wat  given  up  after  a  few  nionttia. 
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chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Music,  Dr.  J.  Baxter 
Upham,  was  virtually  the  director  of  music,  being  a 
competent  expert  in  the  subject  and  holding  full 
executive  power.  From  Dr.  Upham's  time  until  quite 
recently  there  was  no  real  director  of  music.  Although 
one  of  the  special  instructors  did  hold  that  title,  he 
taught  in  the  high  schools  and  did  little  else.  The 
special  instructors  Tvere  all  able  and  talented  men,  but 
they  differed  in  their  theories,  and  did  their  work  each 
without  much  reference  to  what  his  associates  were 
doing.  One  of  these,  Mr.  Luther  W.  Mason,  prepared 
the  books  and  charts  of  the  well  known  National 
Music  Course,  which  was  the  only  course  used  in  the 
Boston  schools  for  many  years.  Meanwhile  another, 
Mr.  Hosea  E.  Holt,  developed  in  his  teaching  a  different 
method,  the  principles  of  which  were  embodied  in  the 
Normal  Music  Course,  w^hich  for  several  years  was 
denied  admission  to  the  schools,  even  to  the  schools 
taught  by  its  author.  Thus  arose  the  singular  anomaly 
of  a  teacher  following  one  set  of  principles  in  his 
teaching  and  obliged  to  use  books  and  charts  based 
upon  a  different  set  of  principles. 

After  some  vain  attempts  to  bring  the  several 
instructors  to  an  agreement  upon  one  basis  of  prin- 
ciples the  Committee  on  Music  in  1888,  first  making  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  whole  situation  (through- 
out which  investigation  the  writer  of  this  report  had  a 
responsible  part  to  perform),  determined  to  put  the  two 
courses  above  named  upon  trial,  the  one  against  the 
other.  So  the  Normal  Course  was  admitted  to  those 
schools  that  were  under  the  instruction  of  its  author, 
that  is,  to  one-quarter  part  of  the  schools  of  the  city. 
Then  came  forward  the  publishers   of    the   National 
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Course  and  practically  acknowledged  its  inferiority,  by 
asking  that,  if  they  were  to  be  obliged  to  go  into  a  com- 
petitive trial,  they  might  be  permitted  to  submit  their 
New  National  Course  instead  of  the  old  one  for  the 
purpose.  So  the  New  National  went  into  another  quar- 
ter of  the  schools,  while  the  Old  National  remained  in 
the  other  half  of  the  schools.  Thus  was  the  competi- 
tive trial  instituted  between  the  Normal  Course  and 
the  New  National  Course.  The  prize  to  be  contended 
for  was  the  adoption  of  the  better  course  for  the 
whole  city. 

But  to  this  day  the  trial  has  never  been  finished. 
The  committee  which  began  it  did  not  remain  in 
office  long  enough  to  end  it.  In  a  few  months  all  the 
members  were  gone.  Their  successors  did  nothing  to* 
bring  the  trial  to  a  conclusion ;  they  merely  permitted 
the  New  National  and  the  Normal  on  equal  terms, 
gradually  to  displace  the  Old  National  Course — a  pro- 
cess which  had  not  been  completed  less  than  a  year  ago. 
Meanwhile  no  less  than  three  other  music  courses  have 
been  authorized  for  use,  the  choice  being  left  to  the 
masters  of  the  several  schools. 

Thus  was  the  Music  Department,  while  without  a 
responsible  head  and  subjected  to  the  control  of  fre- 
quently changing  committees,  afflicted  with  all  the 
inconveniences  of  the  so-called  "  open  list "  of  text- 
books. But  there  are  two  good  results  that  have  come 
out  of  this  undesirable  state  of  things.  In  the  first 
place  the  conviction  has  become  prevalent  that  the 
whole  matter  of  music  instruction  needs  to  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  one  competent  and  responsible 
director,  clothed  with  adequate  power.  Secondly,  a 
good  opportunity  has  been  given  for  setting  up  a  Course 
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of  Study  in  Music  which  shall  govern  the  use  of  text- 
books, since  there  is  now  no  one  set  of  text-books  in  a 
position  to  govern  the  Course  of  Study. 

Steps  towards .  an  ultimate  concentration  of  authority 
in  one  person  were  taken  by  the  School  Committee  in 
omitting  to  fill  the  vacancies  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
one  and  the  death  of  another  of  the  special  instructors  in 
music.  The  schools  of  the  city  were  thereupon  divided 
among  the  three,  and  later  between  the  two  remaining 
instructors.  The  final  step  was  taken  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Music,  shortly  after  its  restoration  in  1899,  by 
appointing  one  of  the  two  remaining  instructors  to  be 
Director  of  Music.  The  next  act  was  to  provide  the 
director  with  a  large  staff  of  assistants.  This  measure 
•signified  an  important  change  of  policy.  For  many 
years,  both  in  drawing  and  in  music,  the  policy  of  the 
School  Committee  had  been  to  reduce,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  number  of  special  teachers.  There  was  always  the 
expectation  that  the  regular  teachers  would  gradually 
develop  enough  ability  to  teach  these  subjects  under 
the  supervision  of  a  single  director,  thus  rendering  the 
special  teachers  superfluous.  But  this  expectation  has 
never  been  fully  realized.  This  policy  of  reduction  had 
been  carried  farther  in  the  case  of  drawing  than  in 
that  of  music,  and  hence  the  reaction  came  earlier  in 
the  former  department.  The  successful  reversal  of 
the  policy  in  drawing  a  few  years  ago  doubtless  led,  in 
1900,  to  a  similar  reversal  in  music.  However  this 
may  be,  there  were  created  places  for  four  assistant 
directors  of  music  and  four  assistants,  and  these  places, 
after  a  period  of  controversy,  were  all  filled. 

The  first  assignment  of  work  in  music  to  these 
assistant  directors  and  assistants  was  as  follows :    For 
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the  high  schools,  one  assistant  director;  for  the 
grammar  schools,  two  assistant  directors  and  two 
assistants  (the  latter  taking  the  lower  grades);  and 
for  the  primary  schools,  one  assistant  director  and  two 
assistants.  This  appeared  quite  symmetrical,  but  it 
was  no  other  than  the  old  "horizontal"  mode  of  assign- 
ment that  had  been  tried  and  discarded  thirty  years 
before.  It  soon  again  proved  its  unsuitableness,  and 
last  June  it  was  abandoned  for  a  better  plan.  The 
city  has  now  been  divided  into  four  sections,  and  all 
the  schools  —  high,  grammar,  and  primary  —  in  each 
section  have  been  assigned  to  one  assistant  director 
and  one  assistant.  Says  the  director,  •^although  this 
plan  has  been  in  operation  but  five  months  the  wis- 
dom of  the  change  has  been  demonstrated  in  many 
ways."  The  chief  advantage  of  the  new  pLin  is  found 
in  "the  strong  bonds  that  have  bf/en  establi^h^-^l 
between  the  third  i primary i  and  the  fourth  /gram- 
mar; grades,  and  between  the  ninth  grades  and  the 
high  schools.*' 

There  is  one  aim  which  the  director  and  his  .staff 
of  assistants  should  never  lo.s*,-  -iglit  of.  and  that  is  tijat 
the  grade  teachers,  wljo  mu.st  do  tlie  greater  part  of  the 
work  in  the  teaohin'j  of  ^in2iIJL^  ar«r  to  be  heljK-d  to 
become  better  teacher*  by  means  of  the  niu-ic  as*i>r- 
ants'  visits,  and  are  not  to  have  tlieir  own  work  done 
for  them  by  these  assistant-?.  It  i>  a  v.*.-!]  known  fact 
that  the  best  singing  :-  fo^jnd  iu  tho^e  -/-L^yJ.?  v.Lc-re 
the  grade  teacher^  ftrel  tlaeir  re^fx^nsibility  for  tij^r  work. 
and  endeai'or  to  ij  it  in  the  \>(t<  manrjcr,  :>]ng  out- 
side assistance  ciiiefly  a*  a  mean-  for  thc-ir  ov.jj  iju- 
provement  in  knowMg^r  or  ^^kiJL  Where  the  opj//>^iVr 
view  prevails,  namely,  that  the  vi«it]fj;^  njuhic  a*irjfctant 
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is  merely  a  substitute  for  the  grade  teacher,  relieving 
her  of  all  responsibility  for  the  time  being,  there 
are  the  schools  in  which  singing  is  in  a  compara- 
tively low  state.  The  individual  grade  teachers  differ 
widely  in  the  degree  of  their  need  of  such  help  as  the 
visiting  music  assistants  can  give ;  and  they  differ  too 
in  the  degree  to  which  they  are  conscious  of  such  need. 
Last  June  it  was  thought  important  that  the  greater 
force  of  music  supervision  should  be  expended  where 
it  was  most  needed.  Accordingly,  a  classification  of 
the  grade  teachers  was  made,  on  the  basis  of  existing 
information  as  to  their  ability  to  teach  singing  in  their 
several  rooms,  as  follows : 

Class  A.  Teachers  who  are  expected  to  give  all 
the  instruction  in  music  in  their  several  rooms  and  who 
will  be  visited  only  occasionally  for  the  purpose  of 
inspection. 

Class  B.  Teachers  who  will  teach  music  under 
constant  supervision  and  will  be  regularly  visited  for 
the  purpose  of  supervision. 

Class  C.  Teachers  who  need  the  help  which  the 
visiting  music  teachers  can  give,  and  who,  moreover, 
will  be  expected  to  take  the  special  instruction  to  be 
provided  for  them  out  of  school  hours. 

Each  teacher  was  informed  of  her  assignment  to  one 
or  another  of  these  classes,  and  was  also  told  that  her 
assignment  would  be  changed  from  time  to  time  for 
satisfactory  reasons.  The  suggestion  was  that  the  road 
to  Class  A  would  be  kept  open  to  the  ambitious  teacher 
who  wished  to  rise  from  Class  B  or  Class. C.  There 
are  teachers  who  wish  to  be  relieved  of  constant  super- 
vision. Very  well,  let  them  prove  their  ability  to 
teach   alone  and   they  shall   be  assigned  to  Class  A. 
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But  if  a  teacher  assigned  to  Class  A  does  not  sustain 
herself  there  she  may  be  removed  to  Chiss  B  or  to 
Class  C.  There  is  said  to  have  been  some  excitement 
over  the  first  announcement  of  this  classification  in 
some  of  the  schools;  but  the  teachers  should  rouunn- 
ber  that  the  means  of  correcting  any  assignments  that 
to  them  seem  mistaken  are  in  their  own  hands,  and 
they  may  be  assured  that  their  efforts  will  be  ap])reci- 
ated. 

As  to  the  work  going  on  this  year  in  the  department, 
it  may  be  noted  that  the  music  staff  is  ncnv  well  organ- 
ized, and  is  working  smoothly.  Staff  conforences  are 
held  every  week,  and  weekly  reports  are  filed.  Time 
tables  of  visits  have  been  printed  for  general  distribu- 
tion, and  visits  have  been  punctually  made  in  accordance* 
therewith.  An  outline  of  study  is  issued  every  two 
months,  graded  according  to  the  needs  of  the  greater 
number  of  the  schools.  This  is  an  indication  that  the 
course  of  study  in  music  is  beginning  to  govern  the;  une 
of  text-books.  Grade  meetings  of  the  teachers  have 
been  held  as  often  as  it  was  deemed  wise  to  call  tint 
teachers  together.  The  teachers  have  re.sj>onded  in 
a  very  encouraging  manner. 

In  five  of  the  high  schools  there  lja\  e  been  formed 
classes  of  pupils  who  intend  to  enter  the  Normal  H<:\i(}<A 
and  who  therefore  wish  to  advance  themwJveh  ah  far 
as  possible  in  theory  and  in  v^xal  practice  of  mu^ic. 
These  classes  meet  out  of  sch^x^l  hour^  and  fchow  a 
"gratifying  interest"  in  their  work.  Two  of  the^j 
classes  are  taught  by  Mr.  MarJ^}ial].  one  in  I>^or^befct<-r 
of  17  pupils  and  one  in  .V^uth  li^jkVjSi  of  ^'/}  pupilu. 
Two  are  taught  by  Mr.  O'Shea.  one  in  dxarlefeV^wn  of 
20  pupils  and  one  in  Ea^t  hf/ftVm  of  J  2  pupiJ*.     Oo^ 
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class  of  40  pupils  in  Roxbury  is  taught  by  the  Director, 
Mr.  McLaughlin.  The  Director  regrets  "the  circum- 
stances which  prevented  similar  classes  in  the  remain- 
ing high  schools  attended  by  girls/'  and  hopes  "  that 
next  year  every  Normal  School  candidate  may  be  a 
member  of  some  one  of  those  special  classes."  The 
fruit  of  this  increased  effort  in  music  will  appear  later 
when  these  girls  become  teachers  in  the  primary  and 
grammar  schools,  or  in  the  kindergartens. 

"  Excellent  work  is  now  done  in  the  Normal  School," 
says  the  Director,  "  the  fruits  of  which  are  manifested 
in  different  parts  of  the  city  by  the  skilful  and  intelli- 
gent manner  in  which  the  young  teachers  conduct  the 
music  lessons." 

Music  is  now  treated  as  a  required  study  in  the  high 
pchools,  and  given  one  hour  a  week,  counting  one  point 
a  year,  or  three  points  in  all,  towards  the  First  Diploma. 
There  are  certain  studies  that  may  be  substituted  for 
music,  but  the  hour  is  not  permitted  to  go  to  waste.  It 
IS  a  question  whether  music  should  not  cease  to  be  a 
required  study,  in  the  sense  above  explained,  and 
become  an  elective.  On  this  question  the  following 
language  of  the  Director  has  a  bearing : 

It  has  been  a  long  standing  custom  to  permit  or  draft  every  boj  or 
girl  into  the  music  classes  and  allow  a  point  or  credit  for  attendance. 
The  total  number  of  boys  and  girls  who  waste  45  minutes  every  week 
in  the  year  is  altogether  too  large.  One  assistant  director  reports  that 
about  ten  per  cent,  of  pupils  sit  during  the  lesson  without  singing  a 
note.  The  percentage  of  pupils  who  could  occupy  the  time  to  much 
bettor  advantage  elsewhere  is  very  much  higher.  Pupils  with  broken 
or  unmanageable  voices,  or  who  take  no  interest  in  the  lesson,  or  who 
never  studied  music,  are  found  in  nearly  every  class.  These  pupils  do 
worse  than  hinder  the  others  from  advancing.  They  compel  the  in- 
structors to  work  for  them  and  to  sacrifice  the  pupils  who  shonld  be 
led  further  on.  Let  us  limit  tlie  classes  therefore  to  pupils  who  are 
interested  and  capable  of  doing  high  school  work.     Such  action  would 
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cause  m  marked  redoctioo  in  some  schools,  but  it  would  be  smlutary. 
The  high  character  which  would  quickly  crown  the  work  would  soon 
replenish  the  ranks  through  the  new  interest  awakened.  Certain 
ontorio  and  opera  choruses  and  cantatas  should  be  the  standard  work 
of  our  high  schools  to-day,  but  they  cannot  be  considered  until  the 
present  system  is  abolished  or  changed. 

The  importance  of  providing  a  supply  of  rote  songs 
for  the  primary  schools  is  too  great   to  be  neglected. 
The  Director  says :  "  We  need  from  forty  to  sixty  songs 
for  each  primary  grade,  about  150  in  all.     The  songs 
in  the  music  readers  are  intended  for  reading  pur}X)ses, 
and  are  useless  from  the  aesthetic  standpoint.'     The 
Director   suggests,  and  the  suggestion  has   my  delib- 
erate approval,  that  the  '^  Xovello  School  Songs  "  l.>e  sup- 
plied to  all  the  primary  schools. 

DRAWING. 

Although  drawing  is  considered  to  be  rather  a 
niodem  subject  in  schools,  its  beginnings  date  far  back. 
Drawing  was  a  ^'  permitted "  subject  in  the  English 
High  School  from  1827  to  1836;  and  after  that  it  was 
^^  "  obligator}' "  study ;  but  no  teacher  of  drawing 
^as  appointed  until  1853.  Drawing  was  '•  put  upon 
^helist"  of  grammar  school  studies  in  1S48,  but  little 
^f  nothing  was  done  with  it  in  the  schools  before  1856. 
Even  then,  and  for  some  years  afterwards,  the  subject 
^as  hardly  taken  seriously ;  but  was  usually  regarded 
^  an  ornamental  branch  of  study  well  enough  for  girls 
^  busy  themselves  with,  but  having  little  or  no  relation 
^0  the  real  business  of  life.  '*  Let  those  who  have  a 
special  talent  for  drawing  take  it,  let  others  not  waste 
tkeir  time" — such  was  the  general  feeling. 

Then  came  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  in    1871,  with  the 
Methods,  the  ideals,  and  the  inspiration  of  South  Ken- 
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sington  in  England.  His  marvellous  skill  with  the 
crayon  and  his  commanding  personality  made  a  strong 
impression.  We  were  told  that  we  were  no  longer  to 
try  to  draw  nice  pictures  or  to  study  "art  for  art's 
sake/'  but  we  were  to  study  "  art  for  the  sake  of  its 
industrial  applications."  The  advent  of  Mr.  Smith 
started  a  great  movement  for  "industrial  art  education" 
in  Boston,  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  the  whole  country. 
And  this  movement  has  had  some  valuable  and  abiding 
results.  Most  educationists  now  recognize,  what  for- 
merly was  perceived  by  few,  that  drawing  is  a  funda- 
mental mode  of  expression  and  therefore  a  primary 
factor  in  education.  Its  many  practical  applications 
are  now  generally  appreciated,  and  its  relation  to  fine 
art  is  better  understood.  To  limit  elementary  in- 
struction in  drawing  to  those  who  give  indications  of 
"artistic  talent"  is  now  deemed  as  absurd  as  it  would  be 
to  confine  instruction  in  speaking  and  in  writing  to 
those  who  give  promise  of  becoming  orators  and  poets. 
Such  appears  to  be  the  impression  left  by  the  industrial 
art  movement  upon  recent  educational  thought. 

On  the  side  of  practical  administration,  the  expe- 
rience of  this  city  has  taught  one  lesson  pretty  clearly. 
It  is,  that  no  fixed  "  system "  of  teaching  drawing, 
whether  embodied  in  a  set  of  published  "  drawing 
books  "  or  otherwise,  can  safely  be  left  to  operate  itself 
for  any  great  length  of  time  without  active  skilled 
supervision.  A  constant  supply  of  fresh  inspiration  is 
needed,  as  well  as  standing  opportunities  for. the  grade 
teachers  to  improve  their  own  technical  skill.  And 
the  skilled  supervision  must  be  the  master  of  the  "  sys- 
tem "  and  not  the  "  system  "  the  master  of  the  supervi- 
sion.   The  system  must  have  growth,  change,  develop- 
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lent  under  the  management  of  progressive  supervision. 
^hen  Mr.  Smith,  after  ten  years'  activity  in  establish- 
ig  a  system  of  drawing  in  the  primary  and  grammar 
hools,  was  about  to  retire  from  the  city's  service, 
5  declared  that  his  office  of  director  was  no  longer 
jcessary ;  that  the  offices  of  his  assistants  had  already 
jcome  superfluous,  and  had  therefore  been  abolished  ; 
i$it  all  the  grade  teachers  in  the  service  had  been 
structed  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  carry  on  the  work  in 
•awing  well  enough;  that  all  new  teachers  would 
ceive  in  the  normal  schools  sufficient  instruction ;  and 
lat,  with  the  aid  of  the  drawing  books  then  in  use, 
16  *^  system  "  would  go  on  a  long  time  in  the  hands 

the  teachers  without  the  external  aid  of  supervision, 
bis  appears  to  be  a  fair  statement  of  the  theory  that 
as  adopted  at  the  time. 

Experience  during  the  next  eight  or  ten  years  proved 
lis  theory  to  be  defective.  Good  work  in  drawing 
>ntinued  to  be  done  in  some  schools,  because  during 
18  period  just  closed  a  considerable  number  of  the 
•ade  teachers  had  acquired  remarkable  skill  as  teachers 

drawing  and  still  preserved  their  enthusiasm.  In 
her  schools  there  was  more  or  less  falling  off,  because 
e  teachers,  left  to  themselves,  lost  their  enthusiasm 
'  felt  the  claims  of  other  branches  of  their  work  to 
'  superior  to  those  of  drawing. 
During  the  jjeriod  from  1881  to  1896,  while  Mr. 
enry  Hitchings  held  the  office  of  Director  of  Drawing, 
e  declared  policy  was  that  of  minimum  supervision 

drawing  in  the  day  schools.  The  only  reason  alleged 
r  filling  the  office  at  all  was  the  evident  necessity  of 
Lving  an  officer  to  take  care  of  the  Evening  Drawing 
ihools.     This  was  understood  to  be  the  chief  function 
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of  the  Director  while  Mr.  Hitchings  held  that  office. 
Incidentally,  however,  the  Director  gave  some  attention 
to  drawing  in  tlie  day  schools.  For  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  feeling  the  need  of  expert  advice,  had 
procured  an  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Drawing  that  the  Director  might  act  in  an 
advisory  relation  to  him  and  to  the  masters  in  con- 
nection with  drawing  in  the  day  schools.  It  was 
during  the  existence  of  this  relation,  and  especially 
during  the  latter  years,  that  the  impotence  of  a 
system  of  instruction  based  on  a  series  of  drawing 
books  alone  became  more  and  more  apparent.  The 
evidence  of  this  became  overwhelming  when  all  the 
drawing  books  used  during  a  certain  half  year  in  all 
the  schools  were  called  in  and  inspected. 

The  state  of  things  thus  revealed  called  for  a  heroic 
remedy,  and  this  was  applied.  The  use  of  drawing 
books  was  discontinued.  Blank  paper  was  furnished 
instead.  A  course  of  study  in  drawing  was  prepared 
and  adopted  for  the  guidance  of  teachers,  wherein  their 
work  was  suggested  grade  by  grade  and  from  week  to 
week  throughout  the  year.  These  measures  provoked 
a  strenuous  opposition,  and  a  vigorous  controversy 
arose,  which  ended  in  a  radical  change  of  policy. 
The  change  was  from  a  minimum  to  a  maximum  of 
supervision.  This  took  place  in  1896,  when  a  new 
Director  and  a  staff  of  highly  skilled  assistants 
were  appointed  to  undertake  the  work  of  revival  and 
reconstruction  according  to  the  latest  and  most 
advanced  ideals.  The  grade  teachers  have  responded 
effectively,  and  their  enthusiasm  has  risen  to  a  high 
degree.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  subject  of  drawing 
in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools  is  now  in  a  more 
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satisfactory  condition  than  at  any  former  period  of 
its  history. 

A  word  of  caution  in  this  connection  may  not  be 
wholly  uncalled  for,  however.  Reports  sometimes 
reach  my  ears  that  one  teacher  or  another,  or  that  one 
school  or  another,  is  giving  a  greater  share  of  time  to 
drawing  than  is  permitted  by  the  Course  of  Study  ;  but 
I  have  hitherto  been  unable  to  discover  that  these 
reports  are  well  founded.  Still,  I  am  aware  of  the 
natural  tendency  among  teachers  whenever  one  branch 
of  study  is  vigorously  supervised  to  bestow  on  that 
branch  for  the  time  being  extra  care  and  attention  or 
even  an  undue  share  of  time.  Sometimes  a  spirit  of 
rivalry  or  a  desire  to  win  high  commendation  offers  a 
strong  temptation  to  transgressions  of  this  sort.  But  I 
am  assured  that  nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
intention  of  those  who  supervise  drawing  than  to  lead 
teachers  into  temptation  of  this  kind.  They  believe 
themselves  to  be  in  the  schools  to  help  the  teachers, 
not  to  drive  them ;  and  they  declare  their  unwillingness 
to  approve  any  results  which  have  cost  an  undue 
expenditure  of  time. 

Experience  during  the  last  few  years  has  suggested 
that  the  theory  adopted  thirty  years  ago  is  fallacious  in 
another  point.  For  it  now  appears  that  the  majority 
of  teachers,  equipped  with  merely  the  instruction  ordi- 
narily given  in  the  normal  schools,  are  usually  imable 
to  reach  a  high  degree  of  success  in  the  teaching  of 
drawing.  They  need  special  instruction,  and  they  need 
more  of  it  than  can  be  given  incidentally  by  the 
Director  and  his  assistants  at  teachers'  meetings  and 
during  visits  in  the  school-rooms.  This  special  instruc- 
tion ought  to  be  given  at  the  Normal  School,  not  only  to 
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the  undergraduates,  but  to  those  teachers  already  in  ser- 
vice who  need  it  and  to  graduates  still  waiting  for 
permanent  appointment,  who  may  wish  to  enhance  their 
qualifications  in  this  way. 

The  existing  difficulty  in  the  schools  has  been  over- 
come, in  some  measure,  by  resorting  to  the  depart- 
mental plan  of  work.  This  plan  is  usually  feasible  in 
the  upper  grades  of  the  grammar  school,  but  less  so  in 
the  lower  grades  and  in  the  primary  schools.  If  there 
happens  to  be  a  teacher  already  in  the  school,  whose 
exceptional  ability  in  the  teaching  of  drawing  marks 
her  for  the  choice,  she  is  chosen  and  put  in  charge  of 
the  department  of  drawing.  If  there  happens  to  be 
no  such  teacher,  nor  any  one  able  to  qualify  herself  as 
such,  advantage  is  taken  of  the  next  vacancy  to  appoint 
a  graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School 
who  holds  the  Supervisor's  certificate  of  general  quali- 
fication for  grammar  school  service.  These  Normal 
Art  School  graduates  have  appeared  in  considerable 
numbers  of  late  years  at  the  supervisor's  examinations, 
and  those  of  them  who  have  been  appointed  have  there- 
upon been  assigned  by  the  masters  to  drawing  as  their 
department.  Many  of  the  older  teachers  declare  that 
they  are  quite  willing  that  their  classes  should  be  filled 
up  to  fifty-six  (the  old  quota),  provided  their  school 
may  secure  thereby  a  specially  qualified  teacher  who 
will  relieve  them  of  the  teaching  of  draAving. 

Here  may  be  noted  another  way  in  which  the  Massa- 
chusetts Normal  Art  School  has  been  helpful  to  our 
teachers  —  or  to  some  of  them.  Our  schools  have  been 
open  to  the  art  students  of  that  school  as  places  for 
observation  and  practice.  The  advantages  of  this  ar- 
rangement do  not  all  accrue  to  the  students,  for  our 
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teachers  are  aided  by  man}-  a  good  suggestion  coming 
from  the  students  in  giving  their  practice  lessons. 

In  the  Supplement,  pages  168-181,  may  be  found  a 
report  of  the  Director  of  Drawing,  giving  a  general 
view  of  the  work  of  his  department.  In  particular 
should  be  noted  his  bestowal  of  merited  praise  U}X)n 
the  teachers  of  the  primary  and  grammar  schools :  his 
welcome  assurance  that  the  time  is  now  near  at  hand 
when  the  use  of  drawing  books  can  be  advantageously 
discontinued ;  his  appreciation  of  the  work  done  in  the 
high  schools  by  specially  qualified  teachers;  his  im- 
provements in  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  evening 
drawing  schools  and  the  consequent  improved  attend- 
ance ;  and  his  remarks  upon  the  present  and  prospec- 
tive needs  of  these  schools  in  the  matter  of  housing. 

MANUAL    TRAINIXG. 

The  term  manual  training,  as  currently  used  in  our 
school  administration,  has  acquired  two  distinct  mean- 
ings. In  a  broad  sense  it  includes  sewing,  cookery, 
woodworking,  cardboard  construction,  and  whatever 
else  of  a  similar  nature  may  be  used  in  schools  for  an 
educational  purpose.  In  a  narrower  sense  it  excludes 
sewing  and  cookerj-,  but  includes  all  the  rest.  For 
example,  the  Committee  on  Manual  Training  has  juris- 
diction over  all  the  subjects  above  named,  as  well  as 
over  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School ;  but  the  Principal 
of  Manual  Training  Schools  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
schools  of  cooker} ,  nor  with  sewing,  nor  with  the  Me- 
chanic Arts  High  School.  There  is  a  still  broader  sense 
in  which  manual  training  includes  a  large  i>art  of  the 
exercises  in  the  kindergarten,  and  a  considerable  i>art 
of  the  work  done  in  the  better  sort  of  primary  scIkxjIs. 
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My  present  purpose  is  not  to  cover  the  whole  field  of 
manual  training,  but  merely  to  notice  briefly,  in  sep- 
arate paragraphs,  sewing,  cookery,  woodworking  and 
cardboard  construction  —  subjects  which  have  been 
well  developed  in  our  schools  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  which  now  appear  to  hold  a  permanent 
place  there. 

SEWING. 

There  are  occasional  indications  in  the  old  records 
that  girls,  after  their  admission  to  the  public  schools 
in  1789,  were  permitted  to  spend  some  of  their  school 
time  on  needle-w^ork.  Sewing  was  permitted  in  the 
primary  schools  at  an  early  period  in  their  history,  but 
how  much  it  was  practised  and  with  what  results  it  is 
now  impossible  to  learn.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  idea  doubtless  prevailed  that 
the  home  was  the  proper  place  in  which  to  learn  the 
domestic  arts,  and  that  the  mother  was  the  proper 
teacher  of  them.  But  the  rapidly  changing  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  that  and  later  periods  had  the 
effect  of  filling  the  city  with  homes  in  which  the 
domestic  arts  were  either  unknown  or  neglected,  or 
even  despised. 

Sewing  was  "  permitted "  by  the  School  Committee 
in  1853,  and  three  years  later  the  reports  say  that  it 
was  taught  in  all  the  schools  save  one.  But  not  much 
was  really  done  till  1869,  when  Mr.  Harden,  in  the 
Shurtleff  School  "  took  a  start  that  meant  business," 
and  the  late  Mr.  Swan,  of  the  Wintlirop  School, 
obtained  permission  to  extend  the  instruction  in  sewing 
to  all  the  grades  in  that  school.  The  example  of 
these  two   schools  was  soon  followed   by  others,  and 
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public  interest  in  this  new  phase  of  scliool  work  was 
thoroughly  awakened;  insomuch  that  when  the  City 
Solicitor,  in  1875,  gave  his  opinion  that  it  was  illegal 
for  the  School  Committee  to  spend  money  for  instruc- 
tion in  sewing  public-spirited  women  came  fonvard 
and  paid  the  salaries  of  the  sewing  teachers  until  the 
Legislature,  in  1876,  passed  an  act  legalizing  that 
branch  of  instruction. 

Since  its  legalization  sewing  has  spread  to  all  the 
girls'  and  mixed  grammar  schools  and  is  taught  to  all 
girls  in  all  grades,  except  girls  who  are  in  the  cookery 
classes.  There  are  forty-two  special  teachei-s  of  sewing 
giving  instruction  in  forty-six  different  schools. 
Twenty-six  of  these  teachers  are  assigned  ea<h  to  one 
school  onlv,  fifteen  divide  their  time  between  two 
schools  each,  and  one  divides  her  time  among 
three  schools.  There  are  numerous  and  inevitable 
inequalities  in  the  assignments  of  work,  but  since 
every  teacher  is  paid  according  to  the  number  of  classes 
she  teaches  there  is  no  waste  time  j>aid  for.  But  there 
is  a  waste  in  another  way.  Many  of  the  classes  in  the 
mixed  schools  are  too  small.  The  girls  in  two  rooms 
ought  to  be  put  together  so  as  to  form  one  full-sized 
sewing  class,  which  could  then  be  taught  in  half  the 
time  that  is  now  rerjuired  to  teach  them  in  sef>arate 
rooms. 

In  still  another  way  there  i<  waste  of  effort,  l>e<;au>e 
many  of  the  teachers  spend  too  much  time  in  giving 
iQdi\*idual  instruction,  and  too  little  in  giving  cla>s 
bstruction.  On  this  imjKjrtant  matter  Miss  Carli.>le. 
Supervisor,  says  in  her  rejiort:  *'The  range  in  the 
value  of  the  methodic  used  is  wide.  In  .some  sch^x/ls  a 
new    process    is   understandingly    taught    in    a   class 
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exercise.  The  new  stitch  is  clearly  apprehended  by 
the  mind  before  the  fingers  attempt  it.  This  is  a  most 
commendable  plan.*  ...  A  free  use  of  the  black- 
board as  a  means  of  illustration  should  be  made  in  con- 
nection with  this  phase  of  the  work.  Oral  instruction 
in  the  form  of  questions  and  answers  should  almost 
invariabl}^  accompany  the  attempt  to  present  an  under- 
standing of  anew  process."  .  .  .  "Oral  teaching 
should  be  given  only  to  that  degree  which  enlightens 
the  child  in  regard  to  what  she  is  to  undertake.  But 
when  so  limited  it  is  an  extremel}'  valuable  method  and 
contrasts  sharply  with  that  plan  of  procedure  which 
presents  practicall}'  no  class  work,  and  must  therefore 
waste  much  time  in  individual  instruction.  Work 
with  individuals  is  very  important,  but  its  best  func- 
tion lies  in  the  correction  of  individual  errors  in  sewing." 

On  the  matter  of  "  practice  pieces  "  as  against  "  fin- 
shed  articles  of  use,"  Miss  Carlisle  says :  "  Interest 
in  a  concrete  stimulates  the  child.  Her  endeavors 
are  naturally  more  serious  and  industrious  when 
they  are  applied  to  a  doll's  garment  or  an  iron- 
holder  for  her  mother  than  when  she  is  trying  to  stitch 
for  the  stitch's  sake.  The  available  always  appeals  to 
a  child.  In  early  years  her  passion  for  possession  is 
strong.  To  these  characteristics  add  her  desire  to  serve 
some  one,  and  the  disadvantage  of  long  continuance  on 
the  ^  practice  piece '  is  understood.  It  is  believed,  then, 
that  it  is  important  to  apply  the  needle  to  definite  arti- 
cles, and  to  garments,  and  to  minimize  the  function  of 
mere  practice  work." 

And  the  following  on  the  function  of  exhibitions  is 
suggestive:  "Results  were  creditable  and   often    indi- 
cated   the   teacher's   enterprise,  ingenuity,   and   origi 
nality.     These  exhibits  offer  an  educative  opportunity 
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in  not  a  few  districts.  The  suitability  of  materials  can 
be  objectified.  Broad,  coarse  laces  on  garments  requir- 
ing frequent  laundering  are  more  popular  than  suitable. 
Children's  selections  and  purchases  should  illustrate  an 
economical  and  prudent  taste.  The  exhibitions,  again, 
gave  opportunity  to  distinguish  between  a  really  well 
made  and  pretty  garment  and  one  that  had  its  defects 
of  quick  and  careless  making,  covered  by  large  bows  of 
poor  ribbon.  Other  services  of  the  exhibition  might 
be  pointed  out,  but  it  is  always  to  be  remembered  as  an 
opportunity  to  educate  children  to  an  appreciation  of 
really  faithful  and  conscientious  work  upon  durable, 
suitable,  and  pleasing  articles.'' 

Attention  is  called  also  to  the  importance  of  care- 
fulh'  considering  the  value  of  "  dress  draughting  "  in 
the  ninth  grade.  "Not  a  few  of  our  well-equipped 
teachers,"  says  Miss  Carlisle,  "  question  its  value,  and 
are  inclined  to  recommend  its  abolition.  The  chief 
arguments  presented  against  it  are  its  defective  results, 
.time  consumption,  and  lack  of  practical  value." 

COOKERY. 

The  first  schools  of  cookery  were  opened  in  October, 
1885,  one  in  the  Tennyson-street  school-house  (since  re- 
moved to  the  Winthrop  School-house),  and  another  at  39 
North  Bennet  street  (since  removed  to  the  Hancock 
School-house).  The  city  assumed  the  expenses  of  these 
schools  from  September,  1886.  Up  to  that  time  the 
schools  had  been  supported  by  private  enterprise. 
There  are  now  twenty-eight  schools  of  cookery.  Most 
of  them  are  placed  in  grammar  school  buildings,  a  few 
in  primary  school  buildings,  and  a  few  in  rented  rooms. 
Each  cooker^'-room  is  used  b}'  the  girls  of  the  grammar 
schools  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 
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It  noAv  appears  to  be  the  settled  policy  to  provide  a 
cookery-room  in  every  new  grammar  school-house 
designed  for  the  accommodation  of  girls  or  that  of  girls 
and  boys;  also  to  fit  up  cookery-rooms  in  the  older 
buildings  whenever  suitable  opportunities  occur;  so 
that,  finally,  no  class  in  cookery  shall  be  obliged  to 
travel  far  for  instruction.  At  present  there  are  twenty- 
eight  cookery-rooms  for  forty-six  grammar  schools. 
The  distribution  of  these  rooms  is  uneven,  as  mav  be 
seen  from  the  following  tabular  statement,  showing  the 
number  and  kind  (girls'  or  mixed),  of  grammar  schools 
to  be  accommodated  in  each  division  and  the  number 
of  cookery-rooms  provided  for  them : 


Divisions. 

Grammar  Schools. 

Cookery 
Rooms. 

First,  East  Boston 

4  mixed, 

2 

Second,  Charlestown 

.">  mixed. 

2 

Third.  North  and  West  finds 

3  girls'. 

S> 

Fourth.  Central  Citv 

I           1  mixed, 
(           1  girls'. 

3- 

Fifth.  Soutb  £nd  

3  girls'. 

2 

Sixth.  South  Boston 

3  girls'. 

1  mixed,            ) 

I 

'  (           7  mixed,            ) 

SEVENTH,   Roxbury |J                                      } 

'1            1  girls'.              J 

3 

(           6  mixed,            ) 

Eighth,  Brighton  and  West  Roxbury 1  {                                     5 

\           1  girls',              \ 

6 

Ninth,  Dorchester 

9  mixed. 

6 

*  Two  of  these  rooms  are  In  the  Bowdoin  and  one  In  the  Hancock.  The  Wells 
has  none. 

'One  of  these  Is  In  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  where  both  boys  and 
girls  are  taught  cookery. 
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There  b  also  a  striking  irregularity  in  the  assign- 
ment of  instruction  in  cookery  to  the  different  grades 
in  the  different  grammar  schools.  The  Board  of  Super- 
risors  made  a  reconmif>ndation.  which  was  approved 
)v  the  Committee  on  Manual  Training,  that  insirue- 
lion  in  cookerv  should  extend  throusrh  two  oonseou- 
iTe  vears  onlv,  and  should  be  ffiven  either  to  the 
seventh  and  eighth  or  to  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades  — 
preferably  to  the  former.  Of  the  forty-six  grammar 
schools  sending  girls  to  the  cookery  rooms,  twenty- 
four  send  from  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  only. 
md  two  from  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades,  only,  thus 
following  the  recommendation.  Ten  schools  send  fn:»m 
the  eighth  grade  only,  thus  limiting  the  instruction  to 
one  year:  four  of  these  schools  being  in  South  Bos- 
ton and  four  in  Roxbury.  where,  as  above  pointed  out. 
the  number  of  cookery  rooms  is  insufficient.  Then 
there  are  two  schools  sending  from  the  seventh. 
eighth,  and  ninth  grades:  one  sending  from  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  grades;  one  sending  from  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades,  and  from  the  ungraded 
2lass :  one  sending  from  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades, 
ind  from  the  ungraded  class ;  two  sending  from  the 
iixth.  seventh,  and  eighth  grades  and  from  the  un- 
graded class;  one  sending  from  the  seventh,  eighth. 
md  ninth  grades,  and  from  the  ungraded  class :  and 
)ne  .sending  from  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and 
linth  grades,  and  from  the  ungraded  class.  The 
Sorace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf  may  be  regarded  in 
his  connection  as  sending  ungraded  pupils  only. 

There  is  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
Instruction  in  cookery  can  be  given  profitably  to 
diildren  as  young  as  those  in  the  sixth  grade.     It  is 
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also  doubtful  if  there  be  substance  enough  in  the 
cookery  instruction  suitable  for  grammar  grades  to 
justify  its  being  spread  over  more  than  two  years.  If, 
therefore,  the  sending  of  three  or  four  grades  to  take 
this  instruction  means  that  the  course  of  instruction 
is  extended  through  three  or  four  years,  the  practice 
ought  to  be  discouraged.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  girls  in  ungraded  classes  should  be  given  instruc- 
tion in  cookery  if  they  can  profit  by  it ;  and  the  re- 
ports concerning  these  classes  have  thus  far  shown 
that  they  do  profit  by  it  decidedly. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  receiving  instruction  in 
cookery  is  5,690.  Of  these,  218  belong  to  the  ninth 
grade,  2,546  to  the  eighth,  2,351  to  the  seventh,  250 
to  the  sixth,  and  325  to  the  ungraded  classes. 

The  informaton  above  given  is  gathered  from  a  re- 
port recently  made  to  me  by  Miss  Ellen  L.  Duff,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Schools  of  Cookery,  who,  after  tw^o  years  of 
excellent  service,  has  just  resigned  her  position.  Her 
report,  excepting  the  part  already  used  above,  appears 
in  the  Supplement,  pages  182-194. 

WOODWORKING    AND   CARDBOARD    CONSTRUCTION. 

Some  years  ago,  when  various  branches  of  manual 
training  were  proposed  for  admission  to  the  Course  of 
Study,  and  when  no  one  of  them,  except  sewing,  had 
groAvn  so  far  out  of  the  experimental  stage  as  to  be 
a  safe  subject  to  be  required  of  all  oi:  even  of  many 
schools,  the  Course  of  Study  was  opened  for  the  present 
and  future  admission  of  any  or  all  such  branches  by 
arbitrarily  setting  aside  two  hours  a  week  in  every 
grade  for  whatever  w^ork  any  school  might  undertake 
in  the  name  of  manual    training.      "Condemned   to 
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experiments."  was  the  phrase  used  to  describe  this 
part  of  the  school  tune ;  and  it  indicated  a  truce 
between  the  advocates  and  the  opponents  of  the  new 
branches,  whereby  the  former  received  a  definite  con- 
cession of  school  time  and  the  latter  were  secured 
against  further  encroachment.  And  so  there  has  been 
peace  ever  since.  One  party  has  been  permitted  to 
carry  on  experiments,  and  the  other  has  felt  bound  in 
fairness  to  await  the  results. 

The  manual  training  time  was  already  occupied  for 
the  girls  in  the  lower  grammar  grades  with  sewing,  and 
in  the  ninth  grade  of  some  schools  with  dress-draught- 
mg  and  fitting.  Then  came  cookery  for  the  girls  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  or  in  the  eighth  and 
ninth  grades  (where  dress-draughting  was  not  taught). 
Thus  the  time  of  the  girls  was  filled.  But  the  time  of 
the  boys  was  not  so  easily  filled.  Woodworking  was 
first  introduced  in  1884.  A  room  in  the  basement  of 
the  Latin  School  building  was  fitted  up  and  })rovided 
with  benches  and  tools.  Mr.  George  Smith,  who  had 
been  a  teacher  of  carpentr}'  in  the  School  of  Mechanic 
Arts,  a  department  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology',  was  engaged  to  teach  the  same  subject 
to  classes  of  boys  coming  from  ten  neighboring  gram- 
mar schools.  This  experiment  was  carried  on  for 
eight  years,  and  was  then  discontinued  to  make  way 
for  a  larger  enterprise  on  a  somewhat  ditlerent  plan  of 
work.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  tlie  results  of  this 
first  experiment,  when  judged  in  the  light  of  later 
experience,  it  is  but  fair  to  recognize  its  great  value  as 
a  piece  of  pioneer  work.  It  attracted  widespread 
attention,  and  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  mak- 
ing woodworking  an  effective  part  of  school  work.     It 
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contributed  some  elements  of  permanent  value  to  the 
present  system  of  instruction,  and  it  led  us  into  some 
errors  which  have  since  been  avoided.  Meanwhile 
another  enterprise  of  similar  character,  but  under 
private  management,  was  started  at  the  North  Bennet- 
street  Industrial  School.  This  was  another  piece  of 
good  pioneer  work,  from  which  valuable  lessons  were 
learned. 

In  1892  the  Committee  on  Manual  Training,  taking 
advantage  of  the  results  of  eight  years  of  experiments, 
formed  a  comprehensive  plan  for  giving  instruction  in 
woodworking  to  boys  in  the  three  upper  grades  of  all 
the  grammar  schools  in  the  city.  Of  course  this  plan 
could  not  be  carried  into  execution  all  at  once ;  but 
there  has  been  a  steady  progress  towards  its  complete 
execution  during  the  last  eleven  years,  until  now  prac- 
tically all  the  bo3's  in  the  three  upper  grammar  grades 
get  at  least  one  year  of  woodworking,  and  many  of  them 
get  tAvo  years.  There  are  now  thirty-five  woodworking 
rooms  and  thirty-two  teachers,  giving  instruction  to 
about  7,000  boys.  The  Principal  of  Manual  Training 
Schools,  Mr.  Leavitt,  has  expressed  the  opinion,  in  which 
I  concur,  that  the  time  has  come  for  making  the  course 
in  woodworking  two  years  in  length,  and  required  of 
all  bo3's  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  or  eighth  and  ninth 
grades.  I  should  prefer,  however,  not  to  require  this 
work  universally  in  the  seventh  grade,  for  in  this  grade 
are  found  many  boys  neither  big  enough  nor  strong 
enough  to  work  with  good  effect  at  the  bench. 

The  course  of  study  in  woodworking  has  gradually 
undergone  changes  for  the  better.  There  is  now  less 
disposition  to  adhere  closely  to  a  fixed  "  system,"  copy- 
ing a  prescribed  series  of  models ;  but  •'  optional "  or 
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^' extra ''  models  are  freely  introduced,  and  many  of  the 

^'s  are  enoom^iged  to  execute  individual  projects  of 

their  own.     Also  the  correlation  of  the  woodwork  with 

tie  drawing  has  been  more  and  more  definitely  brought 

out. 

Cardboard  Construction  has  nearly  filled  the  gap  for 
the  boys  in  the  three  lower  grammar  grades.  This 
subject  is  now  taught  in  thirty-four  out  of  forty-five 
(boys'  and  mixed)  grammar  schools.  In  mixed  schools 
the  regular  teacher  teaches  this  subject  to  the  boys 
while  the  girls  of  her  class  attend  the  sewing  teacher. 
In  lK>ys*  schools  the  task  Ls  harder,  for  the  teacher  must 
deal  with  the  whole  instead  of  half  of  the  class.  Alto- 
gether 250  regular  teachers  have  qualified  themselves 
in  greater  or  less  measure  to  teach  cardboard  ooustruc- 
tion.  The  work  done  in  this  subject  is  well  represeuted 
in  the  book  "  Cardboard  Constniction  '  by  J.  H.  Trybom. 
This  book  is  in  fact  the  outcome  of  experiments  carrieil 
on  in  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf  and  in  the 
Prince  School,  by  the  author  and  by  Misses  Ellen  F.  G. 
O'Connor  and  Abbie  E.  Wilson  of  the  last-named 
school. 

It  will  be  noted  that  lK)ys  of  the  sixth  grade  are  still 
Unprovided  with  any  form  of  manual  training.  Some- 
thing suitable  for  this  grade,  and  also  suitable  for  those 
boys  in  the  seventh  grade  for  whom  bench-work  is 
unsuitable,  is  now  the  greatest  need  remaining  to  be 
supplied. 

PHYSICAL   TRAINING    AND    SCHOOL    HYGIENE. 

The  history  of  physical  training  in  city  schools  is 
a  long  one,  covering  more  than  two  generations  and 
recording  many  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  counteract 
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by  means  of  muscular  exercises  the  deleterious  effect 
of  confinement  in  school  rooms.  The  records  and  pul 
lished  documents  of  the  School  Committee  show  ho\ 
the  subject  has  been  dealt  with  in  this  city.  Of  specia 
historical  interest  are  two  reports  written  in  1891  an< 
in  1894  by  Dr.  Edward  M.  Hartwell,  Director  of  Physi 
cal  Training  at  that  time.  The  first  report  brings  tc 
gether  all  the  information  the  School  Committee's  record 
afford,  from  the  beginning  down  to  the  introduction  o 
the  Ling  or  Swedish  system  of  educational  gymnastic 
into  all  the  public  schools  of  Boston,  by  a  vote  passed  Jun< 
24,  1890.  The  second  amongst  other  things  sets  fortl 
the  important  ends  to  be  gained  by  systematic  attentioi 
to  physical  training  in  the  schools  and  demonstrates  b; 
startling  statistics  the  extent  to  which  the  vitality  o 
school  children  is  impaired  by  the  influences  of  citj 
life  in  general  and  of  school  life  in  particular. 

This  latter  report  brought  its  author  to  a  considera 
tion  of  the  sanitary  conditions  of  school  life;  amonj 
which  that  of  the  seating  of  pupils  in  proper  chairs  a 
proper  desks  appeared  to  demand  an  immediate  anc 
radical  course  of  action.  Public  attention  had  already 
been  fastened  upon  the  subject  by  the  publication  o: 
Dr.  Charles  L.  Scudder's  Special  Report  to  the  Schoo 
Committee  on  the  "Seating  of  Pupils  in  the  Public 
Schools/'  School  Document  No.  9,  1892.  Dr.  Hart 
well  followed  up  the  matter  by  an  elaborate  repori 
which  was  printed  in  the  supplement  to  the  Superin- 
tendent's  Report,  School  Document  No.  4,  1895.  Thi« 
report  subjects  the  problem  of  a  proper  seating  of  pupih 
to  a  rigid  scientific  analysis,  and  states  the  results  in 
terms  of  practical  application,  so  that  the  manufacture 
of   adjustable   school    furniture   bn   correct  principles 
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became  for  the  first  time  universally  possible.  The 
policy  of  supplying  none  but  adjustable  furniture  was 
adopted  by  the  School  Committee  some  years  ago,  and 
is  now  continued  by  the  School-house  Commission.  All 
new  buildings  will  be,  and  all  recent  buildings  have 
been,  supplied  with  adjustable  chairs.  The  replacement 
of  old  furniture  by  new  in  the  older  buildings  is  going 
on  as  fast  as  can  be  with  due  regard  to  economy. 

That  the  two  matters  of  Physical  Training  and  School 
Hygiene  have  been  closely  associated  in  administration 
for  some  years  past  is  due  rather  to  accident  than  to 
design.  At  first,  in  1885,  Dr.  John  B.  Moran  was 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  School  Hygiene,  and  he 
devoted  his  attention  exclusively  to  matters  coming 
under  that  head  —  ventilation,  lighting,  heating,  sani- 
taries  in  school-houses,  and  personal  hygiene  among  the 
pupils.  Then  came  Dr.  Hartwell,  in  1890,  appointed 
Director  of  Physical  Training,  with  duties  having  no 
reference  to  School  Hygiene,  but  nevertheless  interested 
in  that  subject  and  finding  abundant  opportunities  to 
turn  that  interest  to  practical  account  for  the  good  of 
the  schools,  as  his  reports  above  cited  well  show.  The 
present  director.  Dr.  James  B.  Fitzgerald,  although  by 
official  title  concerned  Avith  Physical  Training  only,  has 
nevertheless  done  much  work  in  School  Hygiene,  the 
unportance  of  which  should  not  be  overlooked.  The 
committee  under  whom  all  these  officials  have  served 
still  bears  the  title  of  Committee  on  Hygiene  and  Physi- 
cal Training. 

For  information  concerning  what  is  being  done  and 
^hat  has  recently  been  done  both  in  Physical  Training 
^ud  in  School  Hygiene,  the  reader  is  referred  to  two 
reports,  printed  in  the  Supplement,  pages  1 95-1200,  which 
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were  written  by  Dr.  Fitzgerald.  One  of  these,  dated < 
June  2,  1902,  covers  the  3^ear  ending  on  that  date;  and 
the  other  prepared  by  my  request  covers  the  four  years 
during  which  Dr.  Fitzgerald  heC^  held  the  oflBce  of 
Director  of  Physical  Training.  Although  it  causes  some 
repetition  to  print  both  reports  it  has  seemed  best  to  do 
so,  for  there  is  interesting  matter  in  each  not  found  in 
the  other. 

MILITARY   DRILL. 

In  the  year  1863,  under  the  influences  of  the  Civil 
War,  the  School  Committee  became  convinced  of  the 
importance  of  preparing  boys,  so  far  as  they  could  be  pre- 
pared in  schools,  for  the  duty  of  bearing  arms  in  defence 
of  their  country.  An  instructor  of  military  drill, 
Colonel  Hobart  Moore,  was  engaged  in  December  of 
that  year  to  teach  in  the  Latin,  English  High,  and  cer- 
tain grammar  schools.  The  experiment  was  soon 
abandoned  in  the  grammar  schools ;  but  in  the  Latin 
and  in  the  English  High  the  military  drill  has  had  a 
permanent  place  ever  since,  and  in  all  the  high  schools 
that  have  come  into  the  city  through  annexation  mili- 
tary drill  has  been  given  a  place.  The  motive  which 
led  to  the  introduction  of  military  drill  originally  maj 
have  lost  some  of  its  force  in  people's  minds  of  late  years, 
and  more  attention  may  have  been  drawn  to  certain 
defects  of  it  as  a  form  of  physical  exercise,  but  there  u 
no  doubt  about  the  intensity  of  the  interest  which  the 
boys  take  in  the  drill.  Attempts  to  abolish  it  would 
probably  fail,  and  in  my  judgment  ought  to  fail,  fo3 
the  reasons  which  led  to  its  adoption  as  a  school  exer 
cise  originally  still  exist,  and  it  has  no  defects  whicl 
are   not  easil}^  remediable  through   certain   additional 
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gymnastic   exercises  —  the  socalled  setting-up  drill  — 
or  through  improvements  in  the  manual  of  arms. 

In  a  recent  report  the  Instructor  of  Military  Drill 
says: 

When  the  hojs  were  allowed  to  receive  "points^*  for  militarr  drill  the 
department  was  raised  to  the  same  standing  as  any  other  high  school 
study.  This  change,  together  with  the  method  of  selecting  officers, 
immediately  caused  not  only  greater  interest  in  the  drill  on  the  part  of 
the  hoys  hnt  a  great  redaction  in  the  namber  of  boys  **  ezcnsed  frr.m 
drilL'  ^  The  result  has  been  that  military  drill  is  to-day  in  a  condition  of 
excellence  which  reflects  credit  on  the  pupils  and  reacts  for  the  benetit 
of  the  schools  in  fffoducing  better  scholarship  and  better  general  disci- 
pline. 

The  interest  manifested  by  the  boys  in  maintaining  an  excellent 
military  discipline  and  their  careful  attention  to  the  details  of  military 
doty  promise  well  for  the  future  prospecu  of  this  department  of  school 
work  ;  and  in  general  I  feel  so  weU  s^tiined  with  the  present  conditions 
that  I  hare  no  suggestioDs  for  any  change  whaterer. 

EVEXIXr,    LECTIRES. 

Supervisor  Parker  has  been  sp^.ially  charged  with 
the  duty  of  arranging  courses  of  evening  lectures  under 
the  authority  of  the  Committee  on  Evening  Schools, 
and  he  has  devoted  to  this  work  much  time  and 
thought  which  have  brought  forth  a  splendid  result. 
His  report  upon  the  matter  is  as  follows  : 

Leetnres  in  theerening  scLooIs  at  :rr*guiar  interrals  hsTe  beengiTes 
^ HUiy  years:  bvt  no  gCDexal,  srstexzauc  pian  &:  reach  all  the  y^hoila 
^  been  m^le  smtH  th«  sca«<f&  ;»I-Oz.  wLen  imrr  leesorcs  were  zireo 
i>t  the  cte'taiary  and  high  erening  friLooIi .  TLe  snb^Mrts  ^^Loms 
^«re  aKMtly  gacgEiplucaL  maz^y  beinj?  traTels  sllustzased  by  zzjt 
■^cieoptieoBL  A  frvlectorca  wcreoa  persoca:  exp^Ticooes  in  th«  C:t.1 
^tc  The  ffMlri  rii  were  casscTS  a&d  n'^-sdisters  in  the  fcLooU. 
^  m4'wmnm  vm  p«iBcspaI2y  popCs  ia  the  crrec^s^  tchoojL,  Ir<  a 
^  insraanya  dke  gcaeial  pabbc  was  al^rwcid  y^  as/e&d.  The  mt^fk  at 
^  ^Me  was  a  gmt  rarr^ai.  Tbt  pspCs  were  jsjtth  isL'uemJt^  and  m 
^^  idboola  dke  aBt>M:$-mass«T  of  i^  jsersre  was  i^sed  for  \la 
^■Mal  cf  Saagaagpe  woek  th*  f vLowsig  «t«us^.  Ttjt  prtseipa^  wrvte 
^^^  v«y  saaag  lecoaLa^adaskas  of  tLe  wcfic.  aad  aJ  ezprtsMfd  a 
^^DctofaaveiteacsiaaedL    .    .    . 
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During  the  present  season,  1902-03,  the  Committee  on  Evening  School 
decided  not  to  give  any  lectures  to  the  pupils  of  the  schools,  but  to  con 
fine  the  work  to  lectures  to  the  people  after  the  manner  of  New  York 
Philadalphia,  and  other  cities.  Two  courses  of  lectures  have  been  givei 
this  season.  The  first  course  during  November  and  December  consisted 
of  twenty-four  lectures  at  four  centres,  six  lectures  at  each  centre.  Th< 
following  were  the  speakers  and  the  subjects: 

Michael  J.  Dwyer,  **The  Poems  and  Songs  of  Thomas  Moore.*' 

Peter  MacQueen,  "The  Philippines,  Past  and  Future.'' 

George  W.  Bicknell,  "Down  in  Dixie." 

Arthur  K.  Peck,  "The  Yellowstone  National  Park." 

Bernard  W.  Sheridan,  "  Evangeline.'' 

John  C.  Bowker,  "Imperial India.'' 

The  second  course  daring  March  and  April  consisted  of  thirty-tw4 
lectures  at  eight  centres,  four  lectures  being  given  at  each  centre.  Th^ 
following  were  the  speakers  and  the  subjects: 

SECOND  COUBSB,    MABOH,    1903. 

Charles  E.  Fay,  "Mountaineering  in  a  New  Switzerland." 

W.  Hinton  White,  "  Australia  Past  and  Future." 

Carrie  M.  Kingman,  "  A  Trip  to  Brazil." 

Michael  J.  Dwyer,  "The  Poems  and  Songs  of  Thomas  Moore." 
"  "  The  Poems  and  Songs  of  Robert  Bums." 

John  Wilder  Fairbanks,  "  The  Land  of  the  Nightless  Day." 

George  W.  Bicknell,  "  Flashes  of  Light  on  Yankee  Land." 

Peter  MacQueen,  "The  Philippines,  Past  and  Future." 
"  "  Scotland  and  Robert  Burns. " 

"  "  Panama  and  Venezuela." 

John  C.  Bowker,  "  Imperial  India." 

Bernard  M.  Sheridan,  "  Evangeline." 

Homer  B.  Sprague,  "  Oliver  Goldsmith's  Foundations." 
"  "  Shakespeare's  Cradle  and  School.' ' 

Alice  Gray  Teele,  "  Ireland  and  her  People." 

William  H.  Niles,  "Personal  Reminiscences  of  the  Peaks  and  Patsei 
of  the  Alps." 

Minna  Elliot  Tenney,  "  A  Summer  in  Norway." 

Charles  Mason  Fuller,  "  The  West  Indies  Islands." 

Arthur  K.  Peck,  "  The  Yellowstone  National  Park." 

The  attendance  on  the  lectures  far  exceeded  our  most  sanguine 
expectations.  The  record  far  surpasses  that  of  any  other  city.  The  firti 
course  of  24  lectures  was  attended  by  16,405  persons,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  687,  the  smallest  being  218  and  the  largest  1,215.  Man> 
persons  were  turned  away  for  want  of  room.  The  second  course  of  ^ 
lectures  was  attended  by  23,578  persons  with  an  average  attendance  o: 
736.  The  bills  are  not  all  in  yet,  but  the  total  expense  will  be  about  twc 
thousand  dollars.     In  New  York  the  first  year  186  lectures  were  gives 
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to  an  audience  of  22,140  persons,  with  an  average  attendance  of  115,  at 
iiz  centres,  and  at  a  cost  of  $15,000.  In  Boston  56  lectures  were  given 
to  an  audience  of  40,073  persons,  with  an  average  attendance  of  715,  at 
ft  cost  of  $2,000. 

EXTENDED    USE    OF    SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Within  a  year  past  there  have  been  made  three  inter- 
esting experiments,  which  show  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  school-houses  may  be  used  for  the  pleasure  and 
profit  of  the  people  of  a  neighborhood.  Educational 
Centres,  as  they  have  been  called,  were  started  in  Rox- 
bury,  April  14,  1902^  at  the  Lowell  School;  in  the 
North  End,  May  7,  1902,  at  the  Hancock  School ;  and 
in  South  Boston,  January  5,  1903,  at  the  Bigelow 
School.  The  first  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Edward  P.  Sherburne,  master  of  the  Lowell  School; 
the  second  under  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Button,  master  of  the 
Hancock  School ;  and  the  third  under  Mr.  Michael  E. 
Fitzgerald,  sub-master  of  the  Lawrence  School.  From 
reports  made  to  me  by  these  gentlemen  I  have  gathered 
some  suggestive  facts  which  show^  what  draws  people 
to  a  school-house. 

Classes  have  been  formed  in  cookery,  sewing,  dress- 
snaking,  millinery,  embroidery,  basket-making,  wood- 
working, singing,  and  gymnastics ;  and  these  have  been 
attended  by  adults  chiefly,  and  by  youth  beyond  the 
school  age.  These  classes  have  nearly  all  been  success- 
^iil,  the  enthusiasm  being  well  sustained  to  the  end. 
The  ordinary  school  subjects,  which  are  taught  in  the 
rfementary  evening  schools,  were  not  given  much  atten- 
tion at  the  Educational  Centres.  In  South  Boston  and 
^^  Roxbury  there  was  little  need  of  this,  because  there 
Were  evening  schools  already  open  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  which  were  doing  good  work  that  ought 
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not  to  be  disturbed.  At  the  Hancock  we  find  however 
more  of  the  academic  work  added  to  the  industrial 
teaching.  There  was  a  Shakespeare  class  composed  of 
girls  graduated  from  the  Hancock  School ;  also  a  class 
of  beginners  in  French,  a  class  in  civil  government,  and 
a  class  in  bookkeeping  were  carried  on. 

Besides  the  industrial  and  the  academic  features  in 
the  work  of  the  Educational  Centres  there  were  others 
of  a  more  social  kind.  The  singing  classes  open  to 
men  as  well  as  to  women  were  of  this  kind.  Then 
there  were  concerts,  lectures,  dancing,  and  quiet  games 
provided  for  the  entertainment  of  all  the  classes.  The 
older  boys  and  girls  in  the  day  schools  were  invited  to 
come  to  the  school-house  evenings  to  study  their  "  home 
lessons."  Thev  came  in  considerable  numbers,  and 
after  studying  their  lessons  for  an  hour  spent  another 
hour  playing  dominoes,  checkers,  and  other  quiet  games. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  the  suggestions  of  a  single  year's 
experimentation  with  Educational  Centres.  They  show 
that  the  social  life  of  a  neighborhood  can  be  reached  by 
the  school  in  many  ways  not  heretofore  undertaken  by 
the  teachers  or  by  the  school  authorities;  and  they 
may  serve  to  establish  a  belief  that  the  public  good  will 
be  furthered  by  making  each  school  so  far  as  possible  a 
social  centre  for  its  vicinity.  Here  is  a  work  which,  in 
my  belief,  should  be  taken  up  by  every  school  principal 
and  staff  of  assistant  teachers  in  the  city.  There  are 
doubtless  many  of  those  quite  able  to  take  the  initia- 
tive, if  only  suitable  encouragement  be  given.  Indeed, 
it  would  be  enough,  in  some  instances,  to  remove  the 
discouraging  restrictions  which  have  hitherto  existed; 
as,  for  example,  the  rule  which  makes  it  impossible  to 
get  up  a  subscription  entertainment  for  the  benefit  of 
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the  school,  if  the  pupils  are  to  take  any  part  in  the 
effort  to  raise  the  necessary  money. 

In  an  address  recently  made  by  me  to  the  masters  of 
the  Boston  Schools,  the  following  was  said :  We  shall 
do  well,  I  think,  to  consider  seriously  the  significance 
of  the  recent  movement  represented  by  the  so-called 
Educational  Centre.  There  are  those  who  appear  to 
think  it  a  passing  fad.  But  it  will  hardly  be  wise  thus 
lightly  to  dismiss  the  matter.  The  Educational  Centre 
doubtless  has  been  called  into  existence  by  causes  that 
we  may  recognize  among  the  social  conditions  that 
prevail  in  most  of  the  neighborhoods  in  the  city.  That 
there  may  be  a  "more  extended  use  "  of  our  fine  public 
school-houses  is  hardly  an  adequate  statement  of  the 
purpose  of  the  Educational  Centre.  To  use  a  building 
merely  for  the  sake  of  using  it  is  not  in  itself  a 
laudable  thing  to  do.  There  is  a  larger  and  higher 
purpose.  No  one  can  doubt  this  who  has  seen  tlie 
assemblies  of  youth  and  adults  at  the  Lowell  Educa- 
tional Centre,  at  the  Hancock,  and  latterly  at  the 
Bigelow  in  South  Boston,  at  which  last  place  more 
than  three  thousand  persons  have  been  registered 
within  the  last  four  weeks. 

This  purpose  is  primarily  a  social  one.  It  touches 
in  a  large  way  the  social  life  of  the  neighborliood, 
which  it  refines  and  elevates  through  the  useful  and 
pleasant  occupations  it  affords  for  a  large  number  of 
persons.  But  the  purpose  is  also  educational,  both 
directly  for  the  benefit  of  the  persons  who  come  in  for 
instruction,  and  indirectly  for  all  the  schools  by  enhanc- 
ing in  the  minds  of  the  people  their  sense  of  the  value 
of  things  educational.  There  can  be  no  doubt  when 
the  boys  and  girls  in  the  day  schools  see  their  elder 
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brothers  and  sisters,  and  even  their  fathers  and  mothers, 
going  to  school  in  the  evening  that  they  will  them- 
selves feel  an  increased  respect  for  their  own  school 
work.  The  influence  of  a  well-managed  Educational 
Centre  ought  to  be,  and  doubtless  will  be,  manifested  by 
a  general  uplift  in  all  the  other  schools  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  by  a  higher  intellectual  and  moral  life  in  the 
community. 

PLAYGROUNDS    IN    SUMMER. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  school-house  yards  in 
certain  districts  have  been  opened  in  summer  for 
children  to  enjoy  in  safety  various  pastimes  and 
pleasant  forms  of  instruction  imder  the  direction  of 
the  Massachusetts  Emergency  and  Hygiene  Associ- 
ation. Until  1899  the  expenses  of  this  enterprise  were 
met  by  private  subscription ;  but  in  that  year,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  then  Mayor,  the 
School  Committee  made  an  appropriation  of  $3,000  in 
aid  of  the  enterprise,  and  in  the  following  year  an 
equal  sum  was  appropriated  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  direction  of  the  playgrounds  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  School  Committee,  and  it  is  connected 
with  that  of  the  vacation  schools.  Last  summer  there 
were  five  playgrounds  opened  in  different  parts  of  the 
city,  and  they  were  well  attended.  The  largest  attend- 
ance was  2,232,  and  the  average  attendance  1,0S4. 
Others  were  opened  at  private  expense,  notably  one  in 
the  Hancock  School  yard,  which  suggested  some  new 
ways  of  making  the  playgrounds  beneficial. 

VACATION    SCHOOLS. 

In  March,  1900,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  recom- 
mended ''  that  a  small  number  of  vacation  schools  be 
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established  for  the  purpose  of  determining  to  what 
extent  the  necessity  for  them  exists  and  how  they  may 
be  made  most  useful."  This  recommendation  was 
adopted,  and  an  appropriation  of  $3,000  was  voted  for 
the  first  summer's  experiment.  Three  schools  were 
opened,  in  the  Bowdoin,  Dearborn,  and  Lyman  Dis- 
tricts. The  second  summer  four  schools  were  opened, 
and  were  carried  on  at  an  expense  of  about  $4,000. 
Last  summer  there  were  seven  vacation  schools,  which, 
with  the  five  playgrounds  above-mentioned,  cost  nearly 
$11,000.  The  largest  whole  number  attending  the 
seven  vacation  schools  was  7,652,  and  the  average 
attendance  was  3,019. 

This  coming  summer,  owing  to  the  financial  situ- 
ation, it  will  not  be  possible  to  extend  the  vacation 
schools  to  other  districts  or  to  increase  the  cost  of 
instruction  in  the  schools  already  established  beyond 
the  standard  set  for  last  summer.  This  check  to  the 
expansion  of  vacation  schools,  if  it  be  only  temporary, 
may  be  beneficial,  for  it  will  give  an  opportunity  to 
concentrate  more  effort  on  the  perfecting  of  the  experi- 
ments now  in  progress  when  none  is  required  to  start 
new  ones.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  this  whole 
matter  is  in  the  experimental  stage.  What  may 
ultimately  come  out  of  it  no  one  can  tell.  It  may  be 
better  in  the  end  if  we  are  obliged  to  go  somewhat 
slowly  now. 

The  above  notices  of  playgrounds  and  vacation 
schools  are  but  brief,  for  tlie  reason  that  it  would  be  a 
superfluous  work  to  go  over  the  ground  already  so  well 
covered  by  the  latest  annual  report  of  the  School 
Committee  (1902),  and  by  the  Committee  on  Vacation 
Schools  in  their  latest  report.  See  School  Document 
No.  14,  1902. 
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USE    OF    THE    PUBLIC   LIBRARY. 

In  my  report  of  last  year  attention  was  called  to  a 
plan  of  co-operation  between  the  Public  Library  and  the 
Public  Schools,  which  had  then  been  in  operation  about 
a  year.  The  plan  was  described,  and  the  results  of  the 
first  year's  trial  were  stated  in  communications  from  the 
officials  of  the  Public  Library.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
a  majority  of  the  schools  had  responded  in  an  encour- 
aging way  to  the  efforts  made  in  their  behalf;  and 
the  opinion  was  expressed  that  before  the  end  of 
another  year  all  the  schools  ought  to  come  into  the 
plan,  and  that  all  the  teachers  of  the  older  pupils  ought 
to  bring  the  treasures  of  the  Public  Library  within 
reach  of  their  classes,  and  give  them  instruction  in  the 
best  ways  of  using  those  treasures. 

It  is  a  pleasure  now  to  be  able  to  state,  on  the 
authority  of  the  librarian,  that  the  number  of  schools 
having  deposits  of  books  has  risen  from  forty-four  to 
sixty-five.  This  leaves  but  six  schools  without  such 
deposits.  The  number  of  volumes  sent  to  the  schools 
durmg  a  year  has  risen  from  5,820  to  12,261.  It  has 
been  more  than  doubled. 

In  many  schools  several  rooms  are  now  supplied 
where  formerly  only  one  teacher  was  interested.  Appli- 
cations for  library  cards  have  again  been  taken  in  all 
the  schools.  Talks  on  the  use  of  the  library,  and  on 
reference  books  have  been  given  at  the  Central  Library, 
and  several  schools  have  sent  classes.  At  some  of  the 
branch  libraries  space  and  books  have  been  reserved  for 
classes.  The  development  of  the  latter  plan  is  greatly 
to  be  desired. 
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One  hundred  and  fifty-six  portfolios  of  pictures  were 
sent  to  the  schools  as  against  eighty-nine  the  year 
before  The  policy  has  been  continued  of  adding  to  the 
branches  as  well  as  to  the  Central  Library  the  books 
most  in  demand  by  teachers  and  pupils,  and  especially 
of  multiplying  copies  of  them.  Through  increased 
facilities  of  transportation  it  has  proved  possible  to 
deliver  books  directly  at  most  schools  instead  of  send- 
ing them  to  be  called  for  at  the  neighboring  branch 
or  station. 

The  total  number  of  books  missing  at  the  schools 
for  a  period  of  nearly  two  jears  was  twenty-eight  vol- 
umes, of  the  value  of  $21.82.  This  includes  books  lost 
at  the  vacation  schools,  and  is  a  small  amount  consid- 
ering the  number  of  volumes  sent  out.  No  books  have 
yet  been  lost  at  high  schools,  though  some  of  them 
have  been  supplied  for  four  years. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

There  are  but  few  specific  recommendations  to  be 
found  in  the  foregoing  pages,  and  those  are  only  inci- 
dental to  the  main  topics  treated.  For  convenience 
these  recommendations  are  here  brought  together. 
They  are : 

1.  That  provision  be  made  in  the  Public  Latin 
School  for  the  pupils  to  anticipate  some  of  the  more 
elementary  college  studies,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be 
prepared  to  obtain  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree  after 
three  years'  residence  at  college. 

2.  That  an  eight  grade  course  of  study,  containing 
all  the  essentials  of  the  present  courses,  be  adopted  for 
the  primary  and  grammar  schools. 

3.  That  the  regulations  pertaining  to  the  primary 
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and  grammar  schools  be  revised  for  the  purpose  of 
making  them  consistent  with  the  idea  of  a  system  of 
grades  running  uniformly  from  the  kindergarten  to  the 
high  school,  and  free  from  obsolete  distinctions  and 
technicalities. 

4.  That  an  increased  proportion  of  shop  work  be 
provided  for  some,  if  not  all  of  the  boys  in  the  Mechanic 
Arts  High  School. 

5.  That  suitable  compensation  be  provided  for  expert 
advice  in  the  cases  of  children  reported  to  the  Superin- 
tendent as  suitable  subjects  for  special  investigation  of 
their  mental  deficiency. 

6.  That  a  Branch  of  the  Evening  High  School  be 
opened  next  season  in  South  Boston. 

7.  That  an  Elective  in  Music,  to  be  given  at  least 
three  hours  a  week,  with  instruction  of  a  high  grade, 
be  allowed  in  the  high  schools. 

8.  That  a  good  supply  of  rote  songs  be  granted  to 
the  primary  schools. 

9.  That  blank  drawing  papers  replace  drawing  books 
for  pupils'  use,  not  only  temporarily,  to  help  meet  the 
present  financial  stringency,  but  permanently,  as  the 
Director  of  Drawing  is  prepared  to  recommend. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  main  purpose  in  the  preparation  of  this  report 
has  been  to  publish  full  information  about  our  existing 
school  system  as  viewed  from  an  historical  standpoint. 
The  historical  sketches  of  the  several  parts  of  the  sys- 
tem, slight  and  imperfect  as  they  are,  will,  nevertheless, 
serve  to  illustrate  some  characteristic  habits  of  our 
people  in  dealing  with  matters  educational.  We  are 
slow  to  pull  down  that  whicli  has  served  our  needs  in 
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he  past.  We  are  cautious  about  adopting  innovations. 
Ve  are  fond  of  thinking  and  talking  a  long  time  before 
aking  action.  It  has  taken  half  a  generation  to  estab- 
ish  many  an  importa-nt  reform;  but  when  so  estab- 
shed  it  stays. 

Above  all  we  are  very  fond  of  su})plying  our  educa- 
ional  wants  in  our  own  way.  We  prefer  taking  the 
litiative.  We  prefer  to  do  something  and  have  it 
fterwards  legalized  by  the  State  Legislature,  rather 
ban  to  wait  for  the  Legislature  to  mark  out  the  way 
3r  us  to  follow.  The  inbred  feeling  for  local  self-gov- 
mment  has  been  strong  with  us ;  and  our  belief  is  that 
ur  school  system,  built  by  ourselves,  in  our  own  w\iy, 
ossesses  a  lasting  vigor,  which  no  system,  however 
eautiful,  imposed  upon  us  by  an  outside  authority, 
ould  possibly  have.  Our  school  system,  whatever  its 
xcellencies,  and  whatever  its  defects,  is  at  least  indig- 
Dous,  and  it  is  strong.  It  will  continue  vigorous  so 
)ng  as  it  can  strike  its  roots  deep  in  the  popular 
elief  that  the  adequate  support  of  their  own  schools  is 
be  highest  civic  duty  of  a  self-governing  community. 

A  review  of  the  history  of  our  schools  teaches  lessons 
f  patience  and  perseverance  to  reformers,  who  will 
iarn  that  great  improvements  are  not  made  in  a  year, 
issons  of  warning  to  conservatives,  who  may  learn  to 
stke  care  lest  their  conservatism  become  unreasonably 
bstructive ;  and  lessons  of  hope  and  confidence  to  all 
rho  see  that  adequate  education  of  the  children  of  the 
eople  can  come  only  from  the  people. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

EDWIN  P.  SEAVER, 

Superintendent  of  Puhlk  Schools, 
March,  1903. 
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SCHOOL  CENSUS. 

September,  190S, 

Number  of  children  In  Boston  between  the  ages  of  6  and  15 94,883 

Namber  reported  aa  attending  public  schools 71,582 

Number  reported  as  attending  private  schools 15,601 

SUMMARY. 
January  SI,  190S, 
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>Each  teacher  was  in  charge  of  two  classes,  one  of  which  met  on   Monday^ 
Wednesday,  and  Friday  evenings;  the  other  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  eyeningt. 
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SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 
Not  Included  in  the  Preceding  Tables. 


I    Men. 
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Semi-annual  Returns  to  January  Sl^  1903, 
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1 

*Wtp  J9»X-ttJLf 

SfSS§«g|S5gg2R 

1 

1   1 

* 

4! 

ll 

*-     c 

1 

■ 

i 

1 

s 

1 

•     ^ 

:l 

i 

11 
■I  1 

:li 

: 
1 
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NORMAL  AND  HIGH   SCHOOLS. 
Number  of  Pupils  to  a  Teacher^  excluding  Principals,  Januarg  SI,  190S, 


Schools. 


Number  of 
Regular 
Teachers. 


Average 
Number  of 


Average  No. 
I  of  PupilB  to 


rupU«-      I   'T^S^rf 


Kormal 

Latin 

Girla'  Latin 

Brighton  High 

Charlestown  High  . . 

I>orcbe8ter  High 

£a«t  Boston  High  . . 

English  High 

Girls' High 

Mechanic  Arts  High 

Boxborj  High 

Houth  Boston  High . 
West  Boxbury  High 

Totals 


12 
19 
12 
9 
10 
21 
10 
22 
24 
18 
20 
15 
10 


227 
678 
3M 
2C3 
225 
879 
356 
788 
882 
629 
711 
510 
350 


18.9 
X0.4 
29.5 
29.2 
22.5 
41.8 
35.6 
35.8 
36.7 
34.9 
85.5 
36.0 
35.0 


202 


6,782 


33.5 


ADMISSIONS,  SEPTEMBER,  1902,  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


Schools. 


Number 
Admitted. 


Diploma 
Siholars, 
June,  1902. 


Average  Age. 


Years.     Months. 


Brighton  High 

Charlestown  High 

Dorchester  High 

East  Boston  High  — 

Glris»High 

Roxbury  High 

South  Boston  High. . . 
WestBoxbury  High. 
Other  Sources 


6 
10 

« 

8 
41 
15 
10 

1 
39 


5 
9 
6 
8 
87 
15 
9 
1 
9 


18 
19 
18 
19 
18 
18 
18 
17 
21 


6 
1 
11 
11 


Totals.. 


136 


99 


19 


LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


Schools. 

Admitted. 

From 
Grammar 
Schools. 

From 

Other 

Sources. 

Totals. 

Average  Age. 

Boys.  1  Girls. 

Years. 

Months 

Public  Latin 

184 

1-23 

55 

53 
275 
101 

"255" 
178 
127 

167 
82 
82 
(;4 
852 
135 
348 
382 
292 
240 
151 
151 

27 
41 
6 
10 
61 
25 
96 
73 
29 
97 
103 
19 

184 
123 
88 
74 
403 
160 
444 
455 
321 
837 
254 
170 

IS 
14 
14 
14 
16 
15 
15 
14 
14 
16 
14 
16 

10 

OlrlB*  Latin      

6 

Briirbton  Hiffh 

33 
21 

128 
59 

444 

11 

Charlestown  High 

Doichester  Hiirh 

East  Boston  High 

Enffllah  Hirh 

11 
2 
8 
4 

Oirls*  Hlirh  

9 

Mechanic  Arts  High .... 
Boxbory  High 

821 
82 
76 
43 

11 
1 

South  Boston  High 

WestBoxbury  High .... 

6 
3 

Totals    -  ,  -  -   ,   r  t  -   -  r  -  -   -  r 

1,391 

1,622 

2,486 

577 

8,018 

14 

11 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  3. 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 
Semi-Annual  Returns,  January  SI,  1903. 


acHOOU* 


Adami.., 

Aga«tl£ 

B^onett ,,. 

Blfdow  >,.. 

Bowdltch 

Bowdola «.. 

Brlmnifif  ^.^.^... 
BunkorHlU...... 

CbApniaD . . , , , 

Charles  aamner. . 
Chrlitopber  Glbion, 

Comlixip...^. 

Dearlwro , 

DUlawAy 

Dadley  ., ..., 

Dwlght 

Bdwtrd  Everett  .... 

Eliot ,. 

EtneriKin ...,...,..,. 

BTer«tt,.. 

FraokJln „.,. 

Frotlilii^hAni „, 

Gftitoci ,.,....,...... 

G9f>Tge  Putnam...,, 
GUbert3tu*rt 

HuTunl  *,.,.,*,.„, 
Henrr  L.  Fierce.... 


A7KHAOB 
WHOLE 


71S 
7«4 


m 

m 

4ft4 
SST 
58T 


.5 

3 

4W 


36t 


WO 


181 

^44 


sao 


357 
W8 

il0 


5 

o 
£h 

SIS 
791 

sai 

681 
465 

fiT2 
401 
7^ 

0^ 
B47 
€87 

W7 
7Gi 

im 

V78 

4M 
1.080 

au€ 

TOO 


AVERAOB 
ATTKlfliANCB. 


261 


3]« 

7£ft 


517 
MA 

sm 

4&4 

470 

90i5 

i^ 

277 

1.1W 

541 


353 


as-Jt 


«73 
3fl#  I 


315 

73 

«43 


217 

3sa 

46^ 
S51 

m 


327 
463 

eib 
e37 

floe 
oil 

386 
387  I 


3 

o 

47e 

743 
615 
730 

mt 

439 
317 
4«) 
e77 
6?3 
9!i3 
«13 

gso 

774 
305 
5» 
004 
1,136 

i.aia 

613 
687 
706 
000 
4m 
4J57 
07S 
55» 
751 


4fi 
3t{ 
5& 

5tt 
AS 
41 
&1 
48 
63 
4« 
»5 
73 
33 
30 
53 
113 

oa 

57 
77 

67 
£3 

m 

47 
4S 


3 


I 

IS 
10 

u 

IS 

i 
I 
s 
11 

1ft 
u 
11 
u 
u 

10 
10 
S3 

13 
U 
U 
U 
17 
» 

i 

30 
10 
14 
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GRAMMAR   SCHOOLS.  ^  Concluded. 


Schools. 


Hsgli  O'Brien 

Hyde  

John  ▲.  Andrew . . . . 

Lewrenee  

LewU 

LlBooln 

Longfellow 

LoweU 

Ljaien 

Martin 

Hary  Hemenway... 

Mather 

Mlnot 

Korcroae 

Phlllipt 

Philllpt  Brooke 

Prescott  

Prlnoe 

Qolncy 

Hlce 

HobertG.  Shaw 

Soger  Clap 

Roger  Wolcott 

Sherwin 

flbtirtletF 

Thomaa  N.  Hart . . . . 

Warren 

Washington  AUiton 

WellB 

Wlnthrop 

Totali 


▲txbagb 

WHOLB 
NlTMBBS. 


4€S 
497 
886 
751 
286 
518 
430 
811 
849 
575 
191 

1.426 
403 
252 
2ti7 
539 
435 
213 
371 
851 
552 

648 


630 

848 

484 

848 
523 
408 
815 
384 
5x6 
206 
580 

410 
268 


194 
361 
857 


21,880 


817 
610 

1,079 
682 

80,994 


I 

916 


810 
497 
890 
751 
529 

1,036 
842 
626 
733 

l.lOl 
394 
580 

1,426 
813 
515 
686 
539 
435 
40« 
722 
708 
552 
588 
643 
640 

1,178 

1,079 

682 

42,824 


AVKRAOB 

Attkvdahcb. 


to 


481 
467 
300 
706 


895 
294 
826 
580 
181 

1,284 
381 
225 
273 
465 
896 
198 
346 
383 
516 

616 
806 
534 


20,242 


858 

579 
819 

402 

827 
495 
359 
290 
854 
479 
189 
522 


232 
366 


181 
321 
334 

527 

297 
564 
988 
620 
19,231 


861 
579 
750 
467 
768 
706 
496 
978 
754 
684 
680 

1,009 
370 
522 

1,284 
764 
457 
639 
465 
396 
379 


516 
527 
616 


983 

620 

39,473 


65 
61 
60 
SO 
58 
46 
38 
58 
88 
42 
63 
92 
24 
58 
142 
49 
58 
57 
74 
39 
27 
55 
41 
36 
61 
27 
37 
80 
96 
62 
3,351 


^   a 


I 


I  1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

I  1 
1 


1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

I  1 

1 


2 
8 
8 

1 
8 
1 
8 
8 
8 
2 
8 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
o 

1 

a 

8 

2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 

a 

3 

67  100 


3 

I 
8 

15 
11 
U 
9 
14 

la 

9 
19 
16 
10 
11 
19 

6 
11 
24 
18 

9 
11 

9 

6 

6 
11 
11 

9 
11 
10 
11 
22 
21 
12 
727 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  3. 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 
Number  of  Pupils  to  a  Teachety  excluding  Principal^  January  Sl^  1903, 


ftOUOOLfl. 


Adami  ..--  .,..-^ 

Afflhtllt  .,. 

BeaotfH 

Blgelow , .** 

Bowditcb 

BowdalQ ,-■ 

Brimmer 

Bunker  HlU 

Chapman .., 

CharleB  Sumner., 
Ch'ftt'r  61b»oa. . . . 

GotnLni.. 

DAAtbam  ,., 

DLUawAf ,, 

Dudley 

Dtft^ht 

£dw»r4£Terelt,. 

Eliot , 

ElmeTVOD  .  ^ .  ^ , . . . » 

Everelt 

FraukUa 

Frotbtn^bam 

Qaflton  . ...... 

George  FutnAm ., 
Gilbert  Slaart,,.. 
Hancock  ,..,..., i 
HarraTd  ..<,*«  ^ ..  ^ 
Henry  L.  Pierce. . 
Hugh  0*Brlen.... 
Hjde-... 


!t 

d 

«s 

g  s 

»s^ 

II 

H 

n 

|H 

11 

«tD 

l§;0 

10 

TBI 

49J 

U 

flSl 

S0.0 

1        ^' 

lU 

40.7 

H 

.  6S1 

46.e 

11 

461 

44J»     1 

11 

fi7S 

5«.a 

U 

41»1 

44.6 

15 

738 

4SJ» 

la 

flSO 

47.« 

«» 

B§e 

49.3 

u 

691 

47.4 

IS 

0^5 

51^ 

la 

M7 

47.0 

IS 

SftT 

47.e 

11 

^ 

47.9 

lA 

867 

fiO.A 

S9 

i,9e» 

43.7 

n 

],(»5 

49.7 

u 

«7a 

4)^,2 

lA 

7SI 

47.7 

1« 

7B0 

47.5 

1» 

P73 

6l,a 

11 

633 

47.fl 

10 

40a 

49^ 

t9 

i,oeo 

4i».a 

13 

Boe 

46.0 

le 

79ft 

4ft.Q 

18 

9ie 

50.8 

13 

€30 

4S.4    j 

BcHoaLa. 


Johci  A.  Andrew 
LrawTvnee .... 

L«wlji. ....... 

LlnfiolQ  .,,,. . 
Longfellow  .. 

Lowtttl 

Lfnian  .,,,... 

Martla 

Mary  Hemenwaf 

MAther 

Mlnol 

KoToroM...... 

PUmSpa 

PbllHpa  Brooks. 
Prescott  —  ....H 
prince ........... 

Qalnej 

Rloo .,,, 

Robert G.  Shaw, 
Roger  Clap...,,, 
Eogei-Wolcott.. 

.Sherwin. 

Shiirtlefl 

Thomai  N*  Hart, 

Warren  „ 

Waab.  Allatoa... 

Wella. 

Wlnlhrop........ 

Totals  ...,,..... 


?5 


17 
U 

17 

IS 
IS 

n 
la 
S8 

B 
Ul 
08 
IS 
11 
14 
U 
10 

14 

15 

n 

13 
13 
14 

n 

14 


ai4 


a  A- 


fllO 
497 

101 

tm 
htm 

S43 
636 
733 

1,101 

894 

580 

1,41» 

813 

519 

090 

im 

U5 

406 
TS3 

70A 

5SS 

043 

010 

1«170 

lp079 


433^4 


47^ 
4U 

4aa 


47J0 
46.7 
46.1 
4&je 

47jS 


481.7 
44.9 

4aj 

45.1 
BIA 
4TJ 
4A.6 
40.i 
49^ 
4A.7 
4BJ 
40.9 
40J 


47J 
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«o,^^^,H<4<c«»^e4coe9   0« 


«     CO     r^     to     I— 


<h>AiQ»^'^ieiec»t«MfHt« 


t»  «   •*   "♦ 


S  *  2 


P«89^9^SS;S&^SS4!SSSSr!SS;^SSSSSgSS&SS^ 


S8SSSS::9S^!$SSSSSSSS|SSt'^S!;^3S^3S?:§S3 


S^S  SSSi§§^l§^§ 


^W   9^    ,^     ^^  ^  f-lrH  M-H  1^1^  f-40if-4  rHr^  i^k^  fHp^f-lfHf-ti^ 


K;ss?sss52SSt^^sssssgssse{»s2^^gssssssi;s 


g8§S3$SSSSSg2SS2&3$?^SS23g$aSg2gSSe3|^ 


ISSSS;SSS!$S3S;SSS 


SaJU22«2g5:;:225:SSS5 


1^   1^   t'   M 


l-l  l-l   ^   I- 


«0 

to 

ee  <e  «> 
^  ^  © 
"^  *  *® 

s 

e  ^ 
eo  o 

eo<D9i«>«0r-exeo 

91 

HsiiSiSSiiiigiiSS: 

a    :    : 

5 

s 

:    :  g5    :    :  2  ?!  |  3 

w 

^ 
«♦ 
w 

l|Ss§  =  §S|SSSggSS!? 

g 

g  s  § 

2 

s  s 

£l2«22ig2 

«> 

KSSSSSS5ss§§«sgs 

s 

sH§ 

•* 

S 

5  i:: 

S§|||§gg| 

!lSS2liS|2ISSS5s- 

3 

Sg^ 

o 

o» 

S  £ 

ggSggoggl 

k^SSBS^S^^S^^SS^ 

S 

S  2  ^ 

2 

5 

r:  g 

||35|82g|| 

• 

P8SSSS3|S3g33S3g^ 

S 

s  §  s 

s 

©« 

•* 

S  5g 

J^Sg5;j2g|§S 

►  agS5S585;8g55;8552?|§S 

g 

o 

s  5: 

S^iJSSgggS 

I 


2a 

•  0Q 


a  8  a 


111 


3.3 


-I 

:  I  '■  "  " 


be   bo 


5  5  s  *  * 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  3. 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 
Number  of  PupiU  to  a  Teacfier,  excluding  Principal,  January  SI,  1903, 


Schools. 


▲dams 

▲  gSMlZ 

Bennett 

Bigelow 

Bowditch 

Bowdoln 

Brimmer 

Bunker  Hill 

Chapman 

Charles  Sumner.. 
Ch'Bt'r  Gibson.... 

Comlnt 

Dearborn  

DlUawaj 

Dudley 

Dwlght  

Edward  Ererett.. 

Eliot 

Emerson 

Ererett 

Franklin 

Frothlngham 

Oaston 

Oeorge  Putnam . . 
GUbert  Stuart.... 

Ilancock 

Harvard 

Henry  L.  Pierce.. 
Hugh  O'Brien.... 
Hyde 


II 


11 
16 
18 
17 
14 
11 
11 
11 
16 
13 
20 
14 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 


14 
16 
16 
19 
11 
10 
22 
18 
16 
18 
13 


so 


791 
651 
794 

.  681 
485 
572 
491 
728 
620 
986 
661 
925 
847 
857 
623 
657 

1,269 

1,095 
675 
764 
760 
973 
623 
495 

1,080 
606 
799 
016 
630 


48.0 
49.8 
50.0 
46.7 
48.6 
44.0 
52.0 
44.6 
48.5 
47.6 
49.3 
47.2 
51.3 
47.0 
47.6 
47.9 
60.6 
48.7 
49.7 
48.2 
47.7 
47.5 
51.2 
47.5 
49.6 
49.0 
46.6 
49.9 
50.8 
48.4 


Schools. 


John  A.  Andrew 
Lawrence  .< 

Lewis 

Lincoln  ... 
Longfellow 
Lowell .... 
Lyman .... 

Martin 

Mary  Hemenway 

Mather 

Minot 

Nororoae 

PhiUips 

Phillips  Brooks. 

Prescott 

Prince 

Quincy 

Rice 

Robert  G.  Shaw. 

Roger  Clap 

Roger  Wolcott... 

Sherwin 

Shurtiefl 

Thomas  N.  Hart. 

Warren 

Wash.AUston... 

WeUs 

Winthrop 

Totals 


1 

i 

< 

17 

810 

IS 

497 

17 

820 

15 

751 

12 

689 

22 

1,0W 

18 

8iS 

13 

626 

15 

738 

83 

1,101 

8 

894 

18 

680 

28 

1,436 

16 

818 

11 

616 

14 

696 

12 

689 

10 

485 

9 

406 

14 

782 

15 

706 

12 

652 

13 

688 

13 

643 

14 

640 

26 

1,178 

28 

1.079 

14 

682 

894 

4S3S4 

Pi 

id 


47.6 
41.4 
48J 

SM 
UJO 
47.0 
46.7 
48.1 
48.6 
47.8 
49.8 
UM 
60J 
60.8 
46.8 
49.7 
44.9 
48J{ 
45.1 
61.5 
47.8 
46.0 
46.8 
49.4 
45.7 
45J 
46.9 
48.7 

47J 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

'  Diploma  8cJiolar$^  June,  190S,    Number  qf  theie  Admitted  to  High  and 
Latin  Schoole,  September,  1902. 


Biplom^lB. 


13 

71 

3S 

89 

U 

» 

mnOT. 

17 
14 

13 

71 

41 

'«rvtl...... 

t4 

60 

n 

m 

» 

wt ., 

94 

so 

i«n 

41 

91 

4S 


Ill 

< 


Tl 

as 

S3 

SO 

44 

«3 
58 
03 
77 

09 

41 
76 
50 

in 

6S 
09 
70 
7B 
Sl^ 
73 
37 
ftT 
111 


Schools. 


John  A. Andrew... 

LAwntnce,.. .. 

Lewis  ^  -  -  * 

Lincoln  ......... ^.. 

Longfellow 

Lowell «... 

LymAD......... 

Martin 

Mary  Hem^nway . . 

Maifaer 

Minol 

Norcrou  ,.,..,„.,, 

Ptinitpi 

PbllLlpi  Brooki.... 

Pre»cott  -  *  *  * 

Prince  ....»,*.*.*.. 

Qalnf^f 

Rice 

Robert  G.Shaw. ».* 

Roger  Clap.... * 

Roger  M'^olcott 

9herwln 

Shurtleff 

ThomaiK  Hart ... 

Watren  , ... 

WaiblngtonAUitoD 

WelU 

Tirintbrop 

Totali 


Diplomas, 


loa 

39 

57 
19 
24 
11 

47 


l^tl 


TO 


49 
44 
M 
64 

44 

187 
76 
47 

92 

m 

14 
II 

los 

105 
74 

87 
46 

6ri 

ss 

47 
67 

46 
47 
IW 
69 

m 


IM 


33 
11 

71 
SS 

as 

70 
41 
M 
66 

77 
81 

30 
71 
76 
37 
66 
16 
SS 
36 
31 
30 
37 
39 
S3 
IB 
66 
39 
34 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  3. 


PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 
Semi-annual  Returns  to  January  Sl^  190S. 


DliTK]CT«. 


Ateraqe  whole 

XlTMBEB. 


Bofft.  Glrli. 


TdtAl. 


Boj». 


GlrU. 


Totil. 


I 


4)00 


AdaniA 

Altaic...,  ^' 
Bennett...... 

Bigfllow 

Bowdltch 

Bowd(»tD.  ■■■. 

Brimmer 

Bunker  HUJ.. 

Chapman. 

Cbflries  Bumner, 
ChrlAt'r  GlbtOQ, 

CoinlDv 

Dearborn.. <.. 
DJllftW«y„... 

Dudley 

Dwij^ht 

Eliot 

BmerBon 

Ercralt.. ........ 

Franklin 

Frothtugham.... 

Gaitou..^,  ...... 

Georg«  Fatsamt 
Gilbert  Stuart. . . 
Han  cock. ....... 

Harrard. , 

Henry  L.  Picrc€» 
Hugb  0*Bi1cn.., 


a 

316 

SCffi 

s 

IW 

161 

It 

m 

les 

n 

m% 

^ 

la 

300 

3.5S 

i« 

205 

51J3 

e 

101 

137 

10 

203 

15« 

0 

233 

230 

9 

216 

211 

18 

496 

403 

B  ' 

i§n 

117 

ai 

617 

4W 

IS 

^1 

809 

i§ 

B»2 

147 

11 

2»S 

2Ct 

« 

i^ 

2S3 

16 

4oe 

S'JS 

17 

467 

S9!B 

10 

SE2a  1 

24a 

14 

S4S 

ifiji 

13 

:94 

af?8 

e 

JT* 

267 

8 

foi 

9ia 

7 

119 

171 

3S 

643 

6U 

11 

S3l 

S12 

a 

120 

Ul 

13 

aia 

2i4 

417 
SM 

3»1 

G74 
713 
1^ 

2&S 

log 

12? 

tr;o 
f«fi 

All 
161 
737 

ass 
i7ta 

703 
A7i 
637 
416 

1*S57 
133 

231 
600 


188 

tT» 

301 

lOS 

141 

312 

IQfi 

141 

330 

aei 

5t07 

406 

3t5 

30« 

ess 

sia 

188 

405 

ua 

l\% 

260 

lei 

136 

317 

IS7 

lei 

87e 

isg 

17B 

368 

431 

346 

777 

m 

UK 

277 

lis 

zm 

8^8 

203 

274 

636 

331 

366 

et7 

33ft 

216 

461 

m 

Mi 

100 

sm 

S06 

083 

40& 

SS7 

712 

m 

209 

393 

soo 

300 

aoo 

2«4 

£41 

60S 

£30 

837 

463 

ns 

lao 

SOS 

136 

153 

ase 

Ml 

50 

1,109 

1J» 

IBS 

376 

107 

05 

MS 

334 

1» 

GSS 

66 
12 

76 
80 
83 
30 

42 
%l 

m 

113 

143 
64 
ill 

61 
64 

12S 
79 

103 
U 
61 
fiS 
32 

14€ 

&: 

29 
73 


8B 

81 
86 
S7 
83 

83 

m 

36 
84 

^ 
86 
83 


344 

330 

4tt 
£00 
4SS 

sei 

31i 
4S8 

3^ 

786 
S9S 
801 
«M 
TQ3 
161 
401 
676 
716 
3fl7 
ASS 
001 
41t 
ttl 
i90 
1,001 
377 
221 
filS 


74 
54 
70 
80 
108 
«4 
17 
60 
61 
69 

m 

40 
190 
77 
128 
S3 
70 
103 
1^ 
S3 
» 
80 
CO 
81 
84 

ao5 

03 
18 
98 


113 


m 

7W 
481 
311 

m 
m 
m 

m 


471 
8tt 


AM 
4tl 


810 


STATISTICS. 
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PRIMARY   SCHOOLS.  —  Concluded. 


«- 

j 

1 

1 

J 

P 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

S    4 

1^ 

..... 

143 

147 

3iJa 

4^ 

«0 

103 

IM 

loa 

63 

27 

1 

.... 

vw. 

190 

1B7 

221 

MT 

M 

143 

147 

100 

00 

17 

3 

..... 

..*. 

ISB 

ie« 

231 

540 

113 

110 

130 

03 

63 

24 

3 

.... 

187 

lai 

X3S 

201 
278 

548 
709 

CO 
114 

IfiO 
190 

lei 
m 

in 
m 

40 
50 

10 
17 

..>« 

4 

1 

'*-* 

ei 

1M> 

19^ 

373 

77 

sa 

M 

76 

29 

s 

.... 

...f 

.... 

fC« 

369 

US 

«M 

m 

208 

227 

170 

04 

29 

11 

a 

1 

.... 

1*0 

246 

817 

7oa 

loa 

IM 

ler 

1£0 

61 

W 

.... 

,.,• 

.... 

»s 

ice 

164 

&3& 

ot 

de 

37 

70 

33 

22 

* 

1 

WO' 

120 

194 

210 

490 

S5 

lOS 

Llti 

125 

58 

14 

**^t 

.... 

,,*- 

12« 

sia 

m 

836 

132 

^ 

203 

168 

m 

21 

1 

.... 

..,- 

89 

S9 

VI3 

2^1 

50 

79 

68 

S8 

30 

11 

.... 

.... 

.♦.. 

118 

14i 

233 

S!J3 

^ 

140 

13st 

83 

51 

20 

4 

1 

.... 

53 

111 

IIS 

2g2 

27 

m 

58 

77 

43 

13 

...V 

...♦ 

ka,. 

3t« 

in 

200 

726 

127 

135 

I7S 

IBfl 

67 

3i 

18 

.... 

1 

.... 

110 

ISl 

164 

404 

74 

BO 

01 

88 

49 

12 

4 

.... 

*... 

1»S 

ISO 

180 

447 

18 

112 

1^ 

07 

91 

11 

3 

.... 

..IP. 

IW 

196 

a$5 

616 

84 

131 

164 

138 

75 

30 

rr.. 

.... 

.... 

Tfl 

i3 

B5 

*97 

27 

99 

69 

54 

33 

Itj 

2 

.... 

*w* 

7» 

N 

»a 

259 

36 

69 

63 

58 

21 

3 

.... 

1 

.... 

IVI 

m 

283 

672 

ITi 

174 

103 

117 

41 

18 

J 

.... 

Mil, 

m 

isg 

2@0 

6S0 

112 

14D 

167 

153 

63 

13 

1 

.... 

,*.. 

149 

194 

203 

543 

08 

117 

113 

lUT 

79 

27 

.... 

.,-* 

108 

lOJii 

1S5 

351 

49 

72 

T9 

§1 

40 

17 

.... 

I 

^rt. 

160 

2(H 

230 

602 

90 

leo 

100 

12a 

42 

11 

.... 

.... 

too 

loa 

Its 

350 

54 

35 

107 

et 

3S 

13 

— 

I 

.... 

b 

lea 

200 

3M 

S82 

100 

324 

909 

204 

74 

18 

.... 

.... 

^i.. 

4e» 

W7 

78S 

1^4 

241 

S4T 

477 

367 

in 

93 

...^ 

1 

.... 

41> 

103 

165 

317 

GO 

B3 

76 

60 

84 

7 

1 

"• 

.... 

SJII 

lOiiss 

is^;5 

«Mt» 

4,VS9 

S,lft« 

SJ89 

6.689 

1,336 

i,ii« 

i§7 

8« 

It 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  3. 


PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  Pupila  in  each  Orade,  whole  Number^  and  Age$^ 
January  Sl^  1 90S, 


DiatRicra. 


AdumB 

Agmt«tz  ....... 

Beaaett 

Blg«low  

Bowdri^ln  ^ ....  * 

HHmniar 

Bunker  mil... 

ChapmftD  ...... 

Cti&s.  Sanitier« 

Coinlni.... 

De^rbora  ..... 

DUlAwaj  

I>udiey  .***... 

Bwighl 

£dw.  Everett . 

mnat 

Smerfton  --.... 
Everett 

Frotlilugh&in.^ 

OaBt4>ii 

Geo.  Patn«iii.> 
Gilbert  StiUTt. 
Baacoek ...... 

HarTArd..,.,., 
H,  L.  PlercB.. 
Ungh  O^BrleD, 


I 

100 
lOi 

91 
IM 
309 

98 

M 
lUS 
144 
12& 
S6? 

90 
923 
ITS 
303 
136 
133 
170 

143 

143 
143 

leo 

110 
102 
2B4 
106 

na 

146 


s 

o 


117 
19S 
15il 
176 
33S 
14a 
01 
103 
143 
1&5 
SOI 

lis 

3^ 
167 
35a 
184 
148 

33a 
isa 

337 
IW 

l{>e 

u; 

iS 

860 

ysA 

TO 

isa 


301 
lid 

1A9 


344 

13$ 
lOT 
201 

140 
904 

130 

4se 

3W 
370 

274 
IW 
31B 
881 
300 
S0£ 
343 
307 
108 
1:^ 
«12 
150 
105 
278 


418 

831 
403 
370 
708 
187 
311 
867 
48» 
434 
Mi 
^a 
093 
001 
881 
344 
471 
731 
845 
433 
0^ 
A6I 
bU 
4ia 

im 

1,350 
430 
340 
010 


30 
81 

38 
77 
101 
44 
38 
38 

m 

55 
140 

4! 
113 
111 

117 
78 
68 

138 

147 
37 

Ufi 

es 

» 
SO 
53 
198 
83 
45 
04 


108 
90 
61 
143 
138 
148 
?8 

m 

113 
100 
311 
%9 
346 
147 
331 
143 
143 
164 
330 
110 
173 
185 
143 
93 
£3 
813 

133 


97 
1Q8 
111 

187 
127 
78 
84 
188 
lOG 
3S1 
91 
£43 
148 
183 
134 
113 
153 
191 
115 
Ul 
141 
147 
JC2 

n 

360 

m 
7i 

138 


I 

-.a 

§ 

83 
70 
87 
119 
168 
106 
70 
79 
106 
03 
184 
71 
191 
118 
173 
100 
76 
133 
158 
113 
133 
103 
103 
97 
50 
381 
83 
39 
136 


33 
40 
38 
60 
47 
88 
83 
43 
44 

fl4 
100 
88 
74 
38 
48 
S7 
^ 
51 
78 

m 

35 
48 
33 
158 
10 
IS 
«7 


$ 

a 

A. 

17 
10 
90 
£3 

30 

18 
s 

It 

18 
U 
18 
15 

4§ 

la 


STATISTICS, 
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PRIMARY   SCHOOLS.  —  Concluded, 


n. 

1 

1 
1 

1 

il 

A 

1 

^ 

i 

1 

1 
1 

f 

143 

147 

3ua 

4Jfi 

eo 

loa 

i£d 

]fl3 

68 

97 

1 

WW, 

IW 

IST 

S21 

^ 

M 

i« 

147 

100 

eo 

17 

3 

..». 

■  >.. 

1» 

lite 

221 

MO 

113 

110 

130 

13 

E3 

!M 

3 
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we 

1S7 

lai 

S38 

301 

046 

703 

00 
114 

ISO 
19B 

lei 

irft 
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137 

40 
5Q 

10 
17 

wmwr 

4 

t 

r.-. 

81 

100 

193 

3^1 

77 

83 

M 

76 

i» 

3 

...» 

.... 

..., 

3H 

flOB 

&IS 

8fl0 

m 

aoa 

S27 

17ft 

ft4 

f2 

u 

« 

1 

.... 

140 

US 

ai7 

763 
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19« 

107 

150 

61 

15 

.... 

,.,* 

H 

108 

164 

MO 

61 

dS 

67 

;ft 

^ 

32 

3 

I 

•": 

156 

IM 

210 

400 

65 

lOB 

Hi 
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53 

14 

...  * 

.'    F^ 

.*.^ 

SSS 

tio 

m 

S3^ 

132 

^m 

20* 

tea 

63 

n 

1 

.... 

.... 

»5 

33 

la 

2Qa 

50 

7fi 

63 

56 

SO 

11 

.... 

.... 

..... 

iia 

14^ 

233 

6^i3 

65 

140 

US 

83 

51 

ao 

4 

I 

53 

111 

lis 

3^ 

ST 

60 

Ad 

77 

43 

10 

.-.. 

...» 

»ki.. 

*1» 

117 

SM 

7M 

127 

165 

173  1 

1S6 

07 

^ 

13 

;     1 

118 

IS! 

m 

404 

74 

S9 

91 

B8  ' 

43 

13 

4 

.... 

.^.. 

1^ 

m 

iSfl 

447 

13 

112 

12ft 

ftT 

61 

u 

2 

.... 

IWS 

156 

1^ 

61& 

84 

131 

164 

133 

75 

90 

fl 

1.... 

TV 

93 

85 

!a57 

37 

55 

S5 

54 

33 

18 

3 

.... 

i»w» 

78 

64 

33 

£56 

36 

65 

ea 

53 

il 

3 

I 

1.... 

iwl 

198 

isa 

ffT2 

m 

174 

106 

117 

41 

13 

1 

«... 

ODtt, 

11« 

18B 

4oe 

e&n 

US 

14ft 

167 

133 

6& 

18 

1 

.... 

14fi 

m 

203 

&42 

m 

U7 

113 

HfJ 

75 

27 

«.    ■    F 

.*.* 

loa 

108 

us 

3*1 

10 

71 

7t 

81 

4ft 

17 

... 

I 

rm. 

ie& 

t03 

lao 

602 

«o 

IBO 

150 

m 

it 

11 

..P' 

.... 

lOft 

lOS 

i&e 

3W 

54 

i5 

107 

61 

33 

13 

I 

"" 

n 

100 

m 

3^ 

332 

10ft 

%U 

«J6 

ao4 

74 

13 

.... 

.... 

iDU 

fta? 

788 

1,874 

341 

M7 

477 

387 

in 

5a 

11 

»».> 

1 



4S 

103 

165 

an 

60 

88 

7S 

60 

34 

7 

1 

.... 

S,TS1 

lO^flS 

IM7S 

Sf^t9 

4,&sa 

B,tl« 

Mft& 

035 

S3ti 

1,135 

fBl 

as 

tft 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  3. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 
Number  qf  Pupil$  to  a  Teacher,  January  SI,  1903, 


DIBTBICT8. 


1 

Adams 

Agaasiz 

Bennett 

Blgelow 

Bowdltch 

Bowdoln 

Brimmer 

Bunker  Hill 

Chapman 

Charles  Sumner. . . 
ChristopherGibson 

Comlns 

Dearborn 

Dlllaway 

Dudley 

Dwlght 

Edward  Everett 

Eliot 

Emerson 

Everett 

Franklin 

Frothlngham  . . . 

Gaston 

George  Putnam. . . 
Gilbert  Stuart.... 

Hancock 

Harvard 

Henry  L.  Fierce. 
Hugh  O'Brien  .... 
Hyde 


m 

< 

Iff 

9 

417 

46.8 

8 

854 

44.2 

10 

891 

89.1 

12 

874 

47.8 

18 

718 

64.8 

10 

488 

48.8 

6 

298 

49.6 

10 

869 

86.9 

9 

469 

62.1 

9 

427 

47.4 

18 

889 

49.8 

8 

882 

41.4 

21 

970 

46.1 

12 

690 

49.1 

16 

809 

60.6 

11 

641 

49.1 

9 

461 

61.2 

16 

787 

46.0 

17 

866 

60.8 

10 

472 

47.2 

14 

708 

60.0 

12 

672 

47.6 

9 

627 

68.6 

8 

416 

60.2 

7 

320 

45.7 

28 

1,267 

44.9 

11 

438 

383  ! 

S 

231 

46.2  1 

13 

600 

46.1 

9 

487 

64.1 

DIBTRICTB. 


John  ▲.  Andrew 
Lawrence  . 

Lewis 

Lincoln. ... 
Longfellow 

Lowell 

Lyman 

Martin 

MaryHemenway 
Mather. . . . 
Mlnot.  ... 
Norcross.. 
Phillips... 
PhlUlps  Brooks, 
Prescott . . 
Prince.... 
Qulncy  . . . 

Rice 

Robert  G.  Shaw, 
Rog^r  Clap 
Roger  Wolcott.. 

Sherwln 

Shurtlefl 

Thomas  N.  Hart, 

Warren 

Wash.  Allston.. 

Wells 

Wlnthrop 

Totals 


II 

1 

< 

12 

667 

18 

646 

12 

648 

14 

711 

9 

871 

17 

860 

18 

679 

8 

869 

11 

6C6 

16 

806 

6 

282 

11 

684 

6 

286 

16 

678 

9 

400 

9 

411 

11 

699 

6 

268 

6 

266 

18 

668 

14 

661 

11 

682 

7 

846 

12 

601 

8 

880 

18 

889 

86 

1,801 

6 

327 

678 

SS^IS 

111 


47J 
42.0 
45.2 
60.7 
41.2 
WJi 
68.2 
46.1 
46.0 
60.8 
66.4 
48.6 
47.6 
46.8 
44w4 
46.6 
64.4 
48.8 
42.6 
6L8 
47.2 
48J 
49^ 
60.0 
47.5 
46.0 
60.0 
64.5 


47.9 


STATISTICS. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Ifumher  qf  Pupils  promoted  to  Grammar  Schools  for  the  Five  Months  tnding 
January  SI,  190S, 


SVSTSICTB. 


& 


Ba^neU, 

Blgelow 

Bowdlteh.... 

Bairdoln 

Bftminfr  .........  p  » - 

Bunker  HtU.,, 

ObipDUiti ............ 

Chiflm  Stunner..... 

ClnlM«pber  GlbMS, 

ComlD» 

I>iirboni........ — 

BJlliwmj 

I>idkj„ 

i>irj|iit 

Irtirard  ETfirett 

EU<rt 

^latnoii 

KTtfttt. 

ftiBtlln ...... 

''lottaiifb^io... 

«iHoii.., 

*^l"i»«rtStH»rt 

^nPMck 

ttlTTlttl 

*''»^L.nenje.... 

**^«hO'Brten 

HjO, 


i5 
*7 

m  I 

M 

ei 

fiT 
110 

41 
140 

10 

7« 

36 


lOT 

70 
«l 
7S 
08 
U 

U 

la 

&7 


88 

U 
47 
57 
ft) 
48 
SI 
4ft 
U 

lift 

45 
111 
711 

111 
Tfl 

es 

42 
96 
flO 
47 

m 
m 

46 
131 
E5 
44 
21 
00 


84 

m 

113 

no 
i« 

08 
71 
ICO 

loa 

IIG 

m 

251 

lea 
leo 

12d 

ido 

1(IH 

foa 
1311 

»?* 
102 
13fl 

&7 
101 

HI 

ST 

no 


DtSTHJCTB. 


JohD  A.  Andnew..,. 

L&wrence 

I^wli  ,„,.,.... 

MdcciIu....  ........ 

LoiiRftllow.^........ 

l^well 

I  LrniitD 

;  Si»rtln. 

Hiiry  Hetflcnwty... 

Mather 

Mtnot..... 

Korcrofls.. 

PhllltpB 

rhmipiBrooki..... 

Fl^KOtt 

PriDcw  ............. 

QalDCj..... ..... 

Rice........... 

HoljertG.  abfcw 

Roger  Cluii..,, 

Roger  Wi>lcott 

Bherwta 

Sliurtlflff..... .. 

TliomftaN.  Hart.... 

Wirreti 

WMhlDgton  Allftton, 

Wells,.... 

H'lutbrop.H...... 


TuUle . 


& 

P 


«0 

90 
70 

llu 
SO 

107 
8S 
At 

ba 

00 
31 
84 
30 

1*3 
Al 
61 
&0 
48 
38 
iSa 

108 
fi» 
84 

IOC 
43 

o: 

217 
8 

f,«77 


80 
81 

ea 

»2 
3S 

i*a 

74 

m 

R2 
50 
43 
80 
2S 
109 
42 
08 

set 

»7 
44 

78 
OS 
M 
SI 
01 
40 
73 
12) 
13 

•,710 


ii4 

ISO 
140 
201 

t!2 
23S 
107 

78 
109 

no 

78 
ItO 
M 


U4 

08 


100 
SOS 
113 

58 
107 

01 
140 
4SS 

18 


7,68? 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  3. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUPILS  IN  RESPECT  BOTH 


Grades. 

Under 

4 
Years. 

4 
Years. 

Years. 

6 

Years. 

T 

Years. 

8 
Years. 

9 
Years. 

i 

All  Grades  ...  | 

Boys. 
Girls. 

11 

H 

Totals  

Advanced         I 
Class.  1 

Third-year        ( 
Class. 

Second-year      J 
Class,  j 

First-year         ( 
Class.  1 

Boys. 
Girls. 

1 

1 

i 

1 

. 

Boys. 
Girls. 

A 

*  1 

Boys. 
Girls. 

• 

s 

1 



Boys. 
Girls. 

i 

' 

! 

Totals     

: 





Ninth  Grade  . . 
Eighth  Grade.  | 

Boys. 
Girls. 

Boys.  ! 

^      1 
Girls.  ; 

Seventh  Grade  | 

{ 

i  Bovs.  • 

5 

• 

j  Girls.  : 

% 

§ 

.... 

1 

1   llnra 

74 

£    Sixth  Grade  ..  }  |       ' 

.                                       (     (JlrU. 



2 

6& 

ii                 ^ 

1 

1  Boys. 
Girls. 

62 

58 

691 

j    ! Fifth  Grade... 

1    i 

1 

57& 

9  :                         r 

Boys. 
Girls. 

17 
28 

647 
667 

1,600 
1.470 

Fourth  Grade. 



Ungraded  — 

Boys. 

Girls. 

9 

8 

la]       9M 

36 

Hi 

Totals  

1 1 

63 

1,585 

4,5fM> 

1 1 

Third  Grade..! 
Second  Grade.  | 
First  Grade...  J 

Boys. 
Girls. 

12 
22 

816 
806 

1,790 
1,789 

1.247 

i 

1 

1 

Boys. 
Girls. 

12 
11 

1.228 
1,100 

2.206 
2.116 

1.304 
1.147 

461 

£ 

864 

r 

Boys. 
Girls. 

;           16 

10 

2.603 
2,293 

3.126 
2,768 

1.196 
1.027 

841 
294 

77 
71 

m 

Totals  

SMI 

4,900 

«,a55 

8,165 

6,695 

»,3tr 

11 

All  Classes.... 

Boys. 
Girls. 

209 
207 

1.323 
1,177 

873 
814 

68 
84 

8 
2 

Totals  

4ie 

9,500 

i,«8r 

159 

5 

Totals  by  Ages  . . . 

41<l   9,596|6,500 

8,407 

8,9Sa 

8,170 

TjOl*- 

STATISTICS. 
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TO  AGE  AND  TO  GRADES,  JANUARY  31, 

1903. 

10        11 

Teari.1  Years. 

19 

Tears. 

13 

Years. 

14 

Y*ar8. 

Iff           10 

Years.  1  Years. 

1 

IT 

Years. 

18 

Years. 

19 

\nT    Totals, 
over,  j 

!     '\     "* 

6|            18 

34 

92          117!           93 
Ml            74!           59 

72 
47 

50i            24 
8l|           17 

647 
344 

^    »»i    »» 

99 
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KINDERGARTENS. 
Semi-annual  Returns  to  January  Sl^  190S, 
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KINDERGARTENS. 

Number  qf  Pupils  Promoted  to  Primary   SchooU  for  the  Five  Montht 
ending  January  Sl^  1903» 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


OF  MR.   JOHN  TETLOW,  HEAD-MASTER  OF 
THE  GIRLS'   LATIN   SCHOOL. 


tperintendent  of  Public  Schools : 

In  response  to  your  recent  request  for  a  statement 
»rth  facts  of  present  interest  relating  to  the  Girls' 
lool,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report : 

GROWTH    OF   THE    GIRLS*    LATIN    SCHOOL. 

tIb'  Latin  School,  which  has  recently  celebrated  the 
th  anniversary  of  its  establishment,  was  founded  on 
>f  February,  1878.  As  it  was  established  for  the 
urpose  of  fitting  girls  for  college,  and  has  been  held 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  established,  its  standards 
tion  and  graduation  have  been  largely  determined  by 
ision  requirements  of  the  best  New  England  colleges, 
therefore,  its  growth  has  more  than  justified  the 
ms  of  its  founders,  it  has  not  become  a  large  school, 
nng  table  shows  the  rate  of  its  growth  from  the  date 
kblishment  to  the  close  of  the  last  school  year : 


ir. 

Average        ' 
Whole  Number. 

Year. 

Average 
Whole  NumMr. 
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TRANSFER  OF  CLASSES  TO  COPLEY  SQUARE. 

For  twenty  years  from  the  organization  of  the  school,  in  1878, 
all  the  classes  were  housed  in  the  building  in  West  Newton  street 
appropriated  to  the  Girls'  High  School.  This  arrangement,  which 
had  been  viewed  from  the  first  as  a  temporary  makeshift,  became 
at  last  physically  impossible,  owing  to  the  growth  of  both  schools, 
and  in  1898  the  Chauncy  Hall  building  in  Copley  square  was 
leased  by  the  city  for  the  use  of  the  Girls'  Latin  School.  Since 
that  date  the  school  has  been  divided,  three-fifths  of  the  scholars 
being  assigned  to  the  Copley  square  building  and  two-fifths  to  the 
West  Newton-street  building;  and  certain  teachers  have  been 
obliged  to  divide  their  time  between  the  two  buildings.  This 
division  of  the  school  into  two  parts,  though  made  imperative  by 
the  congested  condition  of  the  West  Newton- street  building,  which 
preceded  it,  is  of  course  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
school,  and  should  be  discontinned  at  the  earliest  possible  moment ; 
for  a  school,  to  accomplish  its  best  work,  should  have  the  unity 
of  spirit  and  purpose  that  comes  from  a  common  participation  on 
the  part  of  all  its  pupils  in  its  general  exercises.  Moreover,  the 
north  side  of  the  Copley  square  building  is  very  dark,  and  the 
south  side  is  very  noisy,  so  that  much  energy  is  wasted  in  the 
mere  effort  to  see  and  hear. 

IMPERATIVE   NEED    OF   A   NEW   BUILDING. 

In  January,  1897,  a  petition,  signed  by  Henry  L.  Higginson 
and  3,050  other  citizens  of  Boston,  was  presented  to  the  School 
Board,  asking  that  a  new  building  be  provided  for  the  Girls' 
Latin  School.  The  presentation  of  this  petition  was  followed  by 
a  well  attended  and  enthusiastic  hearing  before  the  Committee 
on  High  Schools,  at  which  prominent  citizens  of  Boston  and 
several  heads  of  New  £ngland  colleges  spoke  in  terms  of  high 
commendation  of  the  work  of  the  school,  and  earnestly  advocated 
the  erection  of  a  new  building  for  its  use.  But  the  need  of  new 
high  school  buildings  in  the  suburban  districts  was  also  urgent 
at  this  time,  and  the  claims  of  these  districts  to  prior  recognition 
were  strongly  pressed.  In  September  of  the  same  year  the 
Committee  on  Schoolhouses  reported  that  they  were  "  fully  aware 
of  the  crowded  condition  of   the  Girls'  Latin   School   and  the 
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necessity  of  providing  a  new  building,",  but  had  "no  funds 
available  at  the  present  time  for  the  erection  of  a  new  school- 
house."  Accordingly,  since  1898,  the  City  of  Boston  has  been 
paying  from  $7,000  to  $8,000  a  year  in  rent  and  taxes  for  the 
Copley  Square  building  and,  beginning  with  next  July,  when  the 
term  of  the  present  lease  will  expire,  will  have  to  pay  more  than 
$9,000  a  year  for  the  same  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory  accom- 
modations. Now  that  the  needs  of  the  suburban  districts  have 
been  met,  and  the  pressing  needs  of  the  Girls'  Latin  School  are 
frankly  acknowledged,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  money  will  speedily 
become  available  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  and  the  erection  of  a 
new  building  for  that  school. 

GERMAN    OPTIONAL   WITH   GREEK. 

In  1894,  in  response  to  a  petition  signed  by  about  500  persons 
—  the  signers  including  parents  of  pupils  then  in  the  school, 
graduates  of  the  school,  and  citizens  of  Boston  interested  in 
education  —  the  School  Board  made  German  optional  with  Greek 
during  the  last  three  years  of  the  school  course ;  and  a  special 
teacher  of  German  was  added  to  the  existing  corps  of  regular 
teachers  in  order  that  the  increased  number  of  classes  to  be 
taught  might  be  duly  provided  for,  and  that  the  instruction  in  the 
newly  introduced  modern  language  might  be  as  systematic  and 
thorough  as  the  instruction  in  the  ancient  language,  for  which  it 
was  to  be  recognized  as  an  equivalent.  Since  the  introduction  of 
this  option  in  the  course  of  study,  the  number  of  pupils  choosing 
German  has  been  to  the  number  choosing  Greek  approximately 
as  one  to  two;  so  that,  as  all  the  pupils  of  the  school  study 
Latin  and  two-thirds  of  the  pupils  in  the  three  upper  classes 
study  Greek,  the  school  has  continued  to  be  a  distinctly  classical 
school. 

RELATION   OF   THE   SCHOOL    TO   THE    CERTIFICATE    SYSTEM    OF 
ADMISSION   TO    COLLEGE. 

The  school  now  sends  about  thirty-five  girls  to  college  every 
y^ar.  Approximately  half  of  this  number  go  to  Radcliffe  College, 
^J^d,  in  (mier  to  be  admitted,  must  pass  satisfactorily  the  Harvard 
College  entrance  examination.  It  also  happens  every  year  that 
®^^e  of  the  girls  who  intend  to  go  to  other  colleges  pay  the 
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required  examination  fee  and  take  the  admission  examination  a1 
Badcliffe  College  in  order  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  they  coold  take  their  college  course  there  if  they  desired  to 
do  so.  As,  therefore,  the  standard  of  graduation  from  the  school 
is  largely  determined  by  the  requirements  for  admission  tc 
Harrard  Cdlege,  those  who  enter  other  colleges  by  certificate^ 
having  received  the  same  training  and  been  subjected  to  the  same 
tests  of  proficiency  as  their  classmates,  are  as  well  prepared  foi 
collegiate  work  as  those  who  go  to  Radcliffe  College.  Moreover, 
it  is  not  true,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  that  those  who  go  tc 
Radcliffe  College,  where  admission  is  gained  by  examination  only, 
are  the  best  scholara.  Sometimes  they  are ;  but  as  often  they  arc 
not.  The  fact,  however,  that  all  who  receive  the  diploma  of  the 
school  must  reach  the  standard  of  attainment  and  of  acquired 
power  that  is  demanded  for  admission  to  Harvard  College  gives 
to  the  certificate  of  the  school  a  recognized  value. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  school,  as  is 
sometimes  assumed,  to  oe^^r-prepare  its  pupils  for  collegiate  work, 
so  that  they  will  have  but  little  to  do  during  the  Freshman  yeai 
at  college.  When  the  time  for  admission  to  college  arrives  an<] 
the  principal  of  the  school  has  to  decide  whether  the  candidate  if 
worthy  to  be  recommended  for  examination  in  a  given  subject  a1 
Radcliffe  College,  or  worthy  to  be  certificated  in  that  subject  foi 
admission  to  another  college,  the  only  question  considered  is. 
*^  Is  the  candidate  qualified  to  sustain  herself  at  college  in  tbi 
given  subject  or  in  the  subjects  for  which  it  is  the  appropriaU 
foundation?"  If  she  is  so  qualified,  she  will  be  recommended  oi 
certificated ;  if  she  is  not  so  qualified,  she  will  not  be  recom< 
mended  or  certificated.  In  the  case  of  pupils  of  marked  abiUty. 
the  recommended  or  certificated  candidate  will  be  found  to  b< 
well  equipped  for  collegiate  work;  but,  in  the  case  of  pupih 
deficient  in  ability,  the  recommended  or  certificated  candidate 
will  be  found  to  be  only  barely  equipped  for  collegiate  work. 
But  it  would  be  a  gross  injustice  to  the  individual  for  the  schoo! 
to  refuse  its  endorsement  to  a  pupil  capable,  though  only  bj 
strenuous  effort,  of  sustaining  herself  in  college,  from  an  un- 
worthy fear  that  the  reputation  of  the  school  might  suffer.  Sucl 
an  injustice  the  school  intends  not  to  commit,  and  trustworthj 
evidence  could  be  given,  if  it  were  necessary,  of  the  fact  that,  in 
actual  practice,  the  school  does  not  commit  such  injustice. 
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PSECAUnOS    AGA13E5T   OTEKWOEK. 

There  hmve  been   times  in   the   history  of  the  school  when 
ptrents    mod  others  interested  in  its  welf&re  have  felt   that   it 
tiemanded  ondolj  strenooos  work  on  the  part  of  its  papils ;  and 
doabtless  the  school  has  soifered  somewhat  in  repatation  from 
this  cause  in  comparison  with  the  high  schools  of  the  city.      Bat 
the   probable  explanation   of   the   popular   impression   that   the 
Latin  S<diool  coarse  of  stody  is  relatively  severe  is  that  all  the 
girk  attending  die  Latin  School  are  intended  for  college,  whereas 
only  an  insignillcant  part  of  the  poptis  attending  the  high  schools 
hare  college  In  view.     In  the  high  schools  preparation  for  col- 
lege is  oohr  an  incidental  feature  of  the  work  of  those  schools : 
whereas,  in  tbe  Latin  School,  it  is   the  main   basiness  of  the 
flcliooL     The  coflege  papils  of  tbe  high  school  have  to  work  as 
strenoonshr  as  the  papils  of  the   Latin  School:    bat.   as   their 
nomber  is  rdatfrely  insignificant,  their  streccoos  work  does  not 
ittract  publie  attendon. 

Still,  overwork,  wherever  it  exists,  i*  an  evil,  and  mas:  l^e 
goaided  against.  Aceordingfy.  two  years  ago.  by  way  of  exper- 
ment,  the  recitation  periods  in  the  GirV  Latin  School  were  ret 
down  from  50  minutes  eact  to  45.  asd  two  of  tbt  three  fve- 
minote  rcccsocs  were  aboiisbed.  §^j  that  an  extra  «r2:Jy  pierioi  of 
35  annates  was  gained  wftlh;  the  lir^it*  of  tie  sc-b-.<»:  sesrl-:^. 
Since  this  increase  of  stcdy  thi.e  wa«  prr^'iC'Td  tbere  Lave  '•eea 
no  complaints  of  overwork.  yior^.^^r.  *bf^r*-  Lar  beer:  r;o 
tf^reciable  loss  in  the  ^:z>'riLi  cf  work  sccorrpH-be-i.  Tbere 
have  also  been  noted  otLer  eddfrwv-*  of  re^lfef  fr.z:  s^rsir..  Tiiis 
there  is  an  increasing  tetidericy  <»:;  tLe  ^^-ir:  of  tir:  r^^t :--  Towsris 
Tolnntary  assoeiatk'S  ii.  s^ib^x*!  o^zlMa::c'r:^  f:T  ti*  ^VuLy  cr 
investigatiofi  of  sa^jescts  '±a*  -jf^tr  a  ^.-c2iVriJ  relsrloc  :o  tiie 
coorse  of  study.  Tot  fxa™-:*-.  tL-ere  Lsx*^  «•:  r::r:z  -p  it  les.<t 
two  Kteraiy  chj*»5.  aGerrnaij  <--::''■.  ari  a  f^irTf-r  r-lTir.-.  M?rf;v*»r, 
tbe  eneooragiiig  f^AVzi^  of  tbf*se  vf.l-iriitsrr  a=-«.':ic:at5^-'L5  ir  tls:  :Le 
teachers  are  c*:«i*iil*i*«i  fci  *^-«rrT  jxIlt.  :1a;  tirrj  ls^  Li,-.wi  ::  ">r 
present  at  the  gi*net:iig§.  ii*d  that  tl»ey  sjc  wel:^::ijt-i  m  i>ci:.'.»rr- 
•hip.  Indeed  tiie  spirit  of  tyii.]^'iti>trt:c  coI'p»erit-C'L  l»rtwr*«  >-itL- 
ers  and  pcpcls  was  never  -sLroLL^trT  :ii  lije  &eirc»:C  iLaii  it  is  tc-Isy. 

JOHN  TETLXl'W. 
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REPORT    OF    MISS    LAURA    FISHER,    DIRECTOR     OF 
KINDERGARTENS. 


To  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools : 

Sm, — The  plan  of  work  in  the  kindergartens  is  now  developed 
so  that  we  have  a  well  organized  and  graded  course  extending 
over  two  years.  The  course  for  the  older  children  is  the 
same,  in  all  essentials,  that  we  have  followed  for  several  years. 
The  course  for  the  younger  children  has  taken  more  definite  shape 
and  prepares  for  the  work  done  the  second  year,  so  that  at  pres- 
ent a  child  coming  into  the  kindergarten  at  three  and  one-half 
years  advances  gradually,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  is 
well  prepared  for  the  primary  school. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  kindergarten  the  methods  used  must  of 
necessity  have  more  of  the  atmosphere  of  play,  the  exercises  must 
be  shorter,  the  amount  of  freedom  greater  than  in  the  second 
year ;  whereas  during  the  second  year  the  atmosphere  of  work 
must  begin  to  be  felt  somewhat,  the  exercises  must  be  less  ex- 
clusively constructive,  the  tax  on  attention  and  observation  must 
be  greater,  and  the  discipline  somewhat  more  marked. 

The  younger  class  uses  more  ''preliminary  work"  —  such  as 
prepares  for  the  regular  occupations  of  the  kindergarten,  while 
the  older  class  works  with  the  traditional  kindergarten  materials. 

In  the  gift  work  the  emphasis  with  the  younger  children  is  on 
construction  and  representation,  with  the  older  children  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  illustration  and  observation  of  the  general 
qualities  of  objects  (6.  ^.,  form,  size,  direction,  color,  number)  is 
added  to  the  more  advanced  constructive  work  with  the  same. 

MATERIALS. 

1 .  Within  the  past  two  years  we  have  introduced  the  use  of 
sand  and  sand-tables.  The  very  plastic  nature  of  this  material 
renders  it  of  great  value  with  the  younger  children,  while  for  pur- 
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poses  of  impression  work  it  is  of  equal  value  for  the  older  children. 
By  using  squares,  circles,  shells,  leaves,  etc.,  upon  smooth  moist 
sand  the  children  can  easily  make  impressions  of  form  which  are 
developed  into  symmetrical  figures  and  artistic  designs  long  before 
they  can  draw  or  paint  them  ;  this  is  one^  of  the  simplest  means 
of  beginning  their  artistic  training,  and  has  proven  helpful  and 
developing  in  this  direction. 

2.  The  use  of  collateral  materials  in  connection  with  the  kin- 
dergarten gifts,  and  of  collateral  pictures  in  connection  with  the 
Mother-play,  has  become  an  important  feature  of  our  work  and 
unquestionably  improved  the  character  of  the  same.  It  has 
helped  to  emphasize  the  typical  character  of  both  these  phases  of 
Froebel's  system,  and  to  relate  the  object  and  plays  he  has  origi- 
nated to  similar  objects  and  ideas  in  the  world  and  the  immediate 
environment  of  the  child. 

3.  Great  developments  in  the  line  of  home  work  have  been 
made,  and  children  and  parents  have  been  encouraged  to  utilize 
for  constructive  and  artistic  purposes  whatever  available  material 
may  be  found  in  the  home.  The  exhibit  of  work  made  last  April, 
at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  International  Kindergarten 
"Union,  showing  (together  with  the  regular  occupations  of  the 
kindergarten)  the  collateral  materials  and  home  work  was  both 
interesting  and  significant.  It  revealed  the  fact  that  the  children 
apply  to  other  materials  and  objects  the  ideas  and  constructive 
processes  acquired  in  the  kindergarten,  and  the  further  fact  that 
they  carry  into  their  occupation  in  the  home  the  thoughts,  activi- 
"ties  and  skill  exercised  in  the  kindergarten.  Not  only  do  the 
-children  continue  in  the  home  the  work  learned  in  the  kinder- 
garten, but  their  knowledge  is  communicated  to  parents  and  older 
^brothers  and  sisters  who  send  back  to  the  kindergarten  objects 
:3nade  and  pictures  gathered  illustrating  the  ideas,  and  fulfilling 
the  efforts  of  the  younger  child,  which  ideas  and  efforts  are  those 
suggested  and  stimulated  in  the  kindergarten. 

4.  In  several  kindergartens  we  have  experimented  with  en- 
larged materials.  The  expeiiment  has  been  an  interesting  one, 
and  the  opinion  seems  to  be  that  these  enlarged  gifts  are  helpful 
in  constructive  work.  It  is  too  early  to  assert  positively  that 
these  are  in  every  way  to  be  preferred  to  the  gifts  in  ordinary 
use. 


\ 
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MOTHERS*    MEETINGS. 

Mothers*  meetings  are  a  regular  part  of  the  work  of  the  kin- 
dergarten. These  meetings,  which  should  be  held  once  a  month 
in  every  kindergarten,  are  of  the  kind  which  have  made  of  every 
kindergarten  an  educational  centre.  In  many  districts  the  meet- 
ings are  very  largely  attended,  and  everywhere  their  influence  is 
distinct  and  important.  In  some  districts  these  * '  mothers'  meet- 
ings "  have  resulted  in  **  mothers'  clubs,**  conducted  by  the  mem- 
bers. Occasionally  '*  parents'  meetings  **  are  held,  which  fathers 
and  mothers  alike  attend. 

As  a  result  of  these  meetings,  the  mothers  have  taken  a  greater 
interest  in  the  kindergarten,  as  well  as  a  wiser,  more  intelligent 
interest  in  the  children,  and  both  kindergarten  and  home  have 
gained  in  consequence.  The  meetings  are  frequently  addressed 
by  physicians  on  the  physical  care  of  children,  and  by  persons 
interested  in  subjects  that  are  of  general  interest  and  value. 
Some  kindergartens  have  received  from  the  mothers*  class  pictures 
and  other  important  objects  for  the  decoration  and  improvement 
of  the  room,  and  not  infrequently  have  these  classes  contributed 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  children,  by  providing  excursions  into  the 
country. 

TEACHERS*    MEETINGS. 

The  union  of  interests  between  the  workers  in  Boston  and  all 
the  towns  near  by  is  to  my  mind  one  of  the  best  features  of  our 
work.  The  meetings  held  twice  each  week  brings  these  workers 
together,  and  a  friendly  exchange  of  ideas  and  comparison  of 
experiences  is  constantly  taking  place.  Nor  is  this  all.  The 
earnest  study  of  great  books  on  education,  psychology  and  classic 
Uterature  develops  in  them  high  ideals  which  they  hold  in  com- 
mon and  which  bind  them  together  more  closely  than  any  more 
external  similarity  in  formal  practice  can. 

ResiJectfuUy  submitted, 

LAURA  FISHER, 

Director  of  KindergarUns. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MISS  SARAH  FULLER,  PRINCIPAL 
OF  THE  HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF, 
RELATIVE  TO  HELEN  KELLER. 


To  the  Superintendent  of  Pnbilc  Schools  : 

Sir, — The  first  intimation  to  rae  of  Helen  Keller's  desire  to 
speak  was  on  the  26th  of  March,  1890,  when  her  teacher,  Miss 
Sullivan,  called  upon  me  with  her  and  asked  me  to  help  her  to  teach 
Helen  to  speak  ;  for,  said  she,  ''Helen  has  spelled  upon  her  fingers, 
'I  must  speak.' "  She  was  then  within  three  months  of  being  ten 
years  old.  Some  two  years  before,  accompanied  by  her  mother, 
Mr.  Anagnos  and  Miss  Sullivan,  she  had  visited  the  Horace  Mann 
School  for  the  Deaf,  when  her  ready  use  of  English,  and  her 
interest  in  the  children,  had  suggested  to  me  that  she  could  be 
taught  to  speak.  Bnt  it  was  not  then  thought  wise  to  allow  her 
to  use  her  vocal  oi^ans.  Now,  however,  that  the  attempt  was  to 
be  made,  I  gladly  undertook  the  work.  I  began  by  familiarizing 
her  with  the  position  and  condition  of  the  various  mouth  parts, 
and  with  the  trachea.  This  I  did  by  passing  her  hand  lightly 
over  the  lower  part  of  my  face  and  by  putting  her  fingers  into  my 
mouth.  I  then  placed  my  tongue  in  the  position  for  the  sound 
of  {  in  it,  and  let  her  find  the  point,  as  it  lay  perfectly  still  and 
soft  in  the  bed  of  the  jaw,  just  behind  the  lower  front  teeth,  and 
discover  that  the  teeth  were  slightly  parted.  After  she  had  done 
this  I  placed  one  of  her  forefingers  upon  my  teeth  and  the  other 
upon  my  throat,  or  trachea,  at  the  lowest  point  whei*e  it  may  be 
felt,  and  repeated  the  sound  I  several  times.  During  this  time, 
Helen,  standing  in  front  of  me  in  the  attitude  of  one  listening 
intently,  gave  the  closest  attention  to  every  detail ;  and  when  I 
ceased  making  the  sound  her  fingers  flew  to  her  own  mouth  and 
throat,  and  after  arranging  her  tongue  and  teeth  she  uttered  the 
sound  i  so  nearly  like  that  I  had  made,  it  seemed  like  an  echo  of 
it.  When  told  she  had  given  the  sound  correctly  she  repeated  it 
again  and  again.  I  next  showed  her,  by  means  of  her  sensitive 
fingers,  the  depression  through  the  centre  of  the  tongue  when  in 
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position  for  the  sound  of  <X,  and  the  opening  between  the  teeth 
during  the  utterance  of  that  sound.  Again  she  waited  with  her 
fingers  upon  my  teeth  and  throat  until  I  sounded  d  several  times, 
and  then  she  gave  the  vowel  fairly  well.  A  little  practice  enabled 
her  to  give  it  perfectly.  We  then  repeated  the  sound  of  4  and 
contrasted  it  with  d.  Having  these  two  differing  positions  well 
fixed  in  her  mind  I  illustrated  the  position  of  the  tongue  and 
lips  while  sounding  the  vowel  6,  She  experimented  with  her 
own  mouth,  and  soon  produced  a  clear,  well-defined  6,  After 
acquiring  this  she  began  to  ask  what  the  sounds  represented, 
and  if  they  were  words.  I  then  told  her  that  i  is  one  of 
the  sounds  of  the  letter  i,  that  d  is  one  of  the  sounds  of 
the  letter  a,  and  that  some  letters  have  many  different 
sounds,  but  that  it  would  not  be  diflflcult  for  her  to  think  of 
these  sounds  after  she  had  learned  to  speak  words.  I  next  took 
the  position  for  d^  Helen  following  as  before  with  her  fingers,  and, 
while  sounding  the  vowel,  slowly  closed  my  lips,  producing  the 
word  arm.  Without  hesitation  she  arranged  her  tongue, 
repeated  the  sounds,  and  was  delighted  to  know  that  she  had 
pronounced  a  word.  Her  teacher  suggested  to  her  that  she 
should  let  me  hear  her  say  the  words  mamma  and  papa^  which 
she  had  tried  to  speak  before  coming  to  me.  She  quickly  and 
forcibly  said,  *'  mum  mum  "  and  ^^  pup  pup  "  !  I  commended  her 
efforts,  and  said  that  it  would  be  better  to  speak  very  softly,  and 
to  sound  one  part  of  the  word  longer  than  she  did  the  other.  I 
then  illustrated  what  I  wanted  her  to  understand,  by  pronouncing 
the  word  mamma  very  delicately,  and  at  the  same  time  drawing 
my  finger  along  the  back  of  her  hand  to  show  the  relative  length 
of  the  two  syllables.  After  a  few  repetitions  the  words  mamma 
and  papa  came  with  almost  musical  sweetness  from  her  lips. 

This  was  her  first  lesson.  She  had  but  ten  lessons  in  all, 
although  she  was  with  me  at  other  times  talking  freely,  but  not 
under  instruction.  The  plan  was  to  develop,  at  each  lesson, 
new  elements,  review  those  previously  learned,  listen  to  all  of  the 
combinations  she  could  make  with  the  consonants  as  initial  and 
final  elements,  and  construct  sentences  with  the  words  resulting 
from  the  combinations.  In  the  intervals  between  the  lessons  she 
practised  these  with  Miss  Sullivan.  She  was  an  ideal  pupil,  for 
she  followed  every  direction  with  the  utmost  care,  and  seemed 
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never  to  forget  anything  told  her.  On  the  day  she  had  her 
seventh  lesson  (April  19th)  she  and  Miss  Sullivan  were  invited  vdih 
me  to  lunch  at  the  house  of  a  friend.  "NVhile  on  the  way  there 
Miss  Sullivan  remarked  that  she  wished  Helen  would  use  the 
sentences  she  had  learned,  and  added  that  she  seemed  unwilling 
to  do  so.  It  at  once  occurred  to  me  that  the  cause  of  her  reluct- 
ance was  her  conscientious  care  to  pronounce  eveiy  word  per- 
fectly ;  and  so,  in  the  moments  I  had  with  her  during  the  visit, 
I  encouraged  her  to  talk  freely  with  nie  while  I  refrained  from 
making  corrections.  This  had  the  desired  effect.  In  going 
about  the  house  of  our  friend  she  asked  a  great  many  questions, 
using  speech  constantly.  In  the  presence  of  all  she  told  of  her 
studies,  her  home,  and  her  family.  She  also  told  of  a  visit  to 
Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  a  short  time  before  when  she  "talked** 
to  liim.  Noticing  her  words  as  she  spoke,  there  were  but  four 
which  I  did  not  readily  understand.  These  I  asked  her  to  spell 
on  her  fingers.  Her  enjoyment  of  this,  her  first  experience  in  the 
real  use  of  speech,  was  touchingly  expressed  in  her  remark  to  Miss 
Sullivan  on  her  way  home,  '•  I  am  not  dumb  now."  In  a  conver- 
sation, some  two  weeks  later,  with  Dr.  Bell,  Miss  Sullivan,  and 
myself,  a  still  greater  freedom  in  the  use  of  speech  was  noticeable. 
Miss  Sullivan  fully  appreciated  the  victory  gained ;  for  she  wrote 
to  Mr.  Anagnos,  two  months  after  Helen  had  taken  her  first 
lesson,  ''Think  of  it!  Helen  achieved  in  less  than  two  months 
what  it  takes  the  pupils  of  schools  for  the  deaf  several  years  to 
accomplish,  and  then  they  do  not  speak  as  plainly  as  she  docs." 
Helen's  own  joy  in  this  conscious  possession  of  a  new  power  was 
shown  in  the  following  letter  she  wrote  me  a  week  or  so  after  she 
had  taken  her  first  lesson.  It  also  reveals  the  origin  of  her 
desire  for  speech. 

South  Boston,  Mass.,  April  3,  1S90. 
Uy  Dear  Miss  Fuller : 

My  heart  is  full  of  joy  this  beautiful  morning  because  I  have  learned 
to  speak  many  new  words,  and  I  can  make  a  few  sentences.  Last  even- 
ing I  went  out  in  the  yard  and  spoke  to  the  moon.  I  said,  "  O  moon, 
come  to  me  I"  Do  you  think  the  lovely  moon  was  glad  that  I  could 
speak  to  her?  How  glad  my  mother  will  be.  I  can  hardly  wait  for  June 
to  come,  I  am  so  eager  to  speak  to  her  and  to  my  precious  little  sister. 
Mildred  could  not  understand  me  when  I  spelled  with  my  fingers,  but 
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now  she  will  sit  in  my  lap,  and  I  will  tell  her  many  things  to  please  her, 
and  we  shall  be  so  happy  together.  Are  you  very,  very  happy  because 
you  can  make  so  many  people  happy?  I  think  you  are  very  kind  and 
patient,  and  I  love  you  very  dearly.  My  teacher  told  me  Tuesday  that 
you  wanted  to  know  how  I  came  to  wish  to  talk  with  my  mouth.  I  will 
tell  you  all  about  it,  for  I  remember  my  thoughts  perfectly.  When  I 
was  a  very  little  child  I  used  to  sit  in  my  mother^s  lap  nearly  all  the 
time,  because  I  was  very  timid,  and  did  not  like  to  be  left  by  myself. 
And  I  would  keep  my  little  hand  on  her  face  all  the  while,  because  it 
amused  me  to  feel  her  face  and  lips  move  when  she  talked  with  people. 
I  did  not  know  then  what  she  was  doing,  for  I  was  quite  ignorant  of  all 
things.  Then,  when  1  was  older,  I  learned  to  play  with  my  nurse  and  the 
little  negro  children,  and  I  noticed  that  they  kept  moving  their  lips  like 
my  mother,  so  I  moved  mine,  too,  but  sometimes  it  made  me  angry,  and 
I  would  hold  my  playmates'  mouths  very  hard.  I  did  not  know  then 
that  it  was  very  naughty  to  do  so.  After  a  long  time  my  dear  teacher 
came  to  me,  and  taught  me  to  communicate  with  my  fingers,  and  I  was 
satisfied  and  happy.  But  when  I  came  to  school  in  Boston  I  met  some 
deaf  people  who  talked  with  their  mouths  like  all  other  people,  and  one 
day  a  lady  who  had  been  to  Norway  came  to  see  me,  and  told  me  of 
a  blind  and  deaf  girl  she  had  seen  in  that  far-away  land  who  had  been 
taught  to  speak  and  understand  others  when  they  spoke  to  her.  This 
good  and  happy  news  delighted  me  exceedingly,  for  then  I  was  sure 
that  I  should  learn  also.  I  tried  to  make  sounds  like  my  little  play- 
mates, but  teacher  told  me  that  the  voice  was  very  delicate  and  sensitive 
and  that  it  would  injure  it  to  make  incorrect  sounds,  and  promised  to 
take  me  to  see  a  kind  and  wise  lady  who  would  teach  me  rightly. 
That  lady  was  yourself.  Now  I  am  as  happy  as  the  little  birds,  because 
I  can  speak,  and  perhaps  I  shall  sing  too.  All  of  my  friends  will  be  so 
surprised  and  glad. 

Your  loving  little  pupil, 

HELEN  A.   KELLER. 

From  her  home  in  Alabama,  where  she  went  in  June,  Helen 
expressed  this  same  joy  in  the  use  of  speech  when  she  wrote  to 
Mr.  Anagnos  (July  4,  1890) :  "I  am  so  happy  now.  I  never 
was  so  happy  in  my  life  before.  When  you  come  home  you  will 
take  me  in  your  lap  and  I  will  speak  to  you."  She  said  her 
talking  was  a  beautiful  surprise  to  her  father  and  mother,  for 
she  had  not  written  them  that  she  had  been  learning  to  speak. 
*'  Are  you  not  very  glad,"  she  adds,  "  that  I  can  talk,  and  that 
everybody  understands  me  ?  " 

In  October  she  wrote  me  another  letter  which,  as  given  liere^ 
will  reveal  her  lo\ing  personality  and  progress  more  than  any 
words  I  could  give. 
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TuscuMBiA,  Alabama,  October  20,  1890. 
My  Dear  Miss  Fuller  : 

Oh,  no  I  I  have  not  forgotten  you,  dear  friend  !  I  have  thought  of 
you  every  day,  and  I  love  you  more  than  ever.  I  will  tell  you  why  I 
have  not  written  before.  After  I  came  home  I  ^^*as  sick  for  a  while,  and 
the  doctor  said  I  must  be  very  quiet  and  not  get  tired  or  I  would  be 
very  ilL  We  all  went  away  to  a  beautiful  mountain,  where  it  was  cool 
and  pleasant,  and  I  did  nothing  but  play  and  ride  my  dear  donkey. 
You  must  know  I  had  a  lovely  time  climbing  the  steep  paths,  and 
gathering  the  pretty  wild  flowers.  Lioness,  my  great,  faithful  mastiff, 
mlways  went  with  us.  When  we  were  tired  and  sat  down  on  a  fallen 
tree  to  rest  she  would  roll  in  the  leaves  or  lie  quietly  at  our  feet. 
Sometimes  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents,  then  we  stayed  in  the  house 
and  amused  ourselves.  Mildred  and  our  little  cousin  Louise  Adams, 
were  very  happy  together.  I  used  to  swing  them  in  the  hammock  and 
have  fun  with  them.  They  could  understand  all  that  I  said  to  them, 
and  sometimes  I  could  tell  what  they  said  by  feeling  of  their  lips.  Are 
you  not  delighted  because  I  can  speak  so  well  I  My  dog  comes  bound- 
ing to  me  when  I  call  her,  and  all  of  my  friends  know  what  1  say  if  I 
■peak  distinctly.  I  have  learned  a  great  deal  about  my  loving  heavenly 
Father,  and  the  dear  Christ.  I  am  very,  very  happy.  God  wants  us  to 
be  happy.  I  think  he  wanted  you  to  teach  me  to  speak  because  he  knew 
how  much  I  wished  to  sx)eak  like  other  people.  lie  did  not  want  his 
child  to  be  dumb,  and  when  I  go  to  him  He  will  let  his  angels  teach  me 
to  sing.  I  wonder  if  your  beautiful  new  school  is  finished.  You  must 
give  my  dear  love  to  all  the  children  and  the  teachers.  I  hope  they 
have  not  forgotten  Helen.  When  I  see  you  I  shall  have  very  much  to 
tell  you.  I  am  studying  every  day  and  learning  all  1  can  about  plants, 
and  numbers,  and  the  beautiful  world  our  Father  has  given  us.  1  am 
so  glad  that  we  shall  live  always,  because  there  are  so  many  wonderful 
things  to  learn  about.  Teacher  sends  love  and  little  sister  sends  a  kiss. 
Lovingly,  your  little  friend, 

HELEN   A.    KELLER. 

From  time  to  time  I  noted  the  improvement  of  this  remarkable 
girl  in  the  use  of  speech,  and  I  am  free  to  confess  that  one  of 
the  great  joys  of  my  life  was  when,  six  years  after  the  first 
lessons,  it  was  my  privilege  not  only  to  suggest  her  as  a  speaker 
for  the  Fifth  Summer  meeting  of  the  American  Association  to 
Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  at  Mt.  Airy,  but  to  see  and  hear  the  successful  effort. 
The  spe^'ch,  written  out  by  herself  on  the  typewriter,  was  com- 
mitted to  memory  and  now  repeated  without  a  mistake.  I  cannot 
refrain  from  giving  it  here  that  others  may  see  its  spirit  and  foim 
ofexpression.  Like  the  letters,  it  tells  its  own  story  better  than 
anything  I  could  say. 
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ADDRESS   OF   HELEN    KELLES. 

If  you  knew  all  the  joy  I  feel  in  being  able  to  speak  to  you  to-day  ^ 
think  you  would  have  some  idea  of  the  value  of  speech  to  the  deaf,  anc^ 
you  would  understand  why  I  want  every  little  deaf  child  in  all  this  grea^C: 
world  to  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  to  speak.     I  know  that  mucli  ba^ 
been  said  and  written  on  this  subject,  and  that  there  is  a  wide  differ— 
ence  of  opinion  among  teachers  of  the  deaf  in  regard  to  oral  instruction. 
It  seems  very  strange  to  me  that  there  should  be  this  difference  of  opin— 
ion  ;  I  cannot  understand  how  any  one  interested  in  our  education  cazx 
fail  to  appreciate  the  satisfaction  we  feel  in  being  able  to  express  our 
thoughts  in  living  words.     Why,  I  use  speech  constantly,  and  I  cannot 
begin  to  tell  you  how  much  pleasure  it  gives  me  to  do  so.     Of  course,  I 
know  that  it  is  not  always  easy  for  strangers  to  understand  me  ;  but  it 
will  be  by  and  by  ;  and  in  the  meantime  I  have  the  unspeakable  happi- 
ness of  knowing  that  my  family  and  friends  rejoice  in  my  ability  to 
speak.    My  little  sister  and  baby  brother  love  to  have  me  tell  them 
stories  in  the  long  summer  evenings  when  I  am  at  home,  and  my  mother 
and  teacher  often  ask  mc  to  read  to  them  from  my  favorite  books.    I 
also  discuss  the  political  situation  with  my  dear  father,  and  we  decide 
the  most  perplexing  questions  quite  as  satisfactorily  to  ourselves  as  if  I 
could  see  and  hear.    So  you  see  what  a  blessing  speech  is  to  me.     It 
brings  me  into  closer  and  tenderer  relationship  with  those  I  love,  and 
makes  it  possible  for  me  to  enjoy  the  sweet  companionship  of  a  great 
many  persons  from  whom  I  should  be  entirely  cut  off  if  I  could  not  talk. 

I  can  remember  the  time  before  I  learned  to  speak,  and  how  I  used  to 
struggle  to  express  my  thoughts  by  means  of  the  manual  alphabet  —  how 
my  thoughts  used  to  beat  against  my  finger  tips  like  little  birds  striving 
to  gain  their  freedom,  until  one  day  Miss  Fuller  opened  wide  the  prison 
door  and  let  them  escape.  I  wonder  if  she  remembers  how  eagerly  and 
gladly  they  spread  their  wings  and  flew  away.  Of  course  it  was  not 
easy  at  first  to  fly.  The  speech-wings  were  weak  and  broken,  and  had 
lost  all  the  grace  and  beauty  that  had  once  been  theirs  ;  indeed,  nothing 
was  left  save  the  impulse  to  fly,  but  that  was  something.  One  can  never 
consent  to  creep  when  one  feels  an  impulse  to  soar.  But,  nevertheless. 
It  soomed  to  me  sometimes  that  I  could  never  use  my  speech-wings  as 
God  intended  I  should  use  them  ;  there  were  so  many  difficulties  in  the 
way,  so  many  discouragements  ;  but  I  kept  on  trying,  knowing  that 
patience  and  perseverance  would  win  in  the  end.  And  while  I  worked 
I  built  the  most  beautiful  air-castles,  and  dreamed  dreams,  the  pleas- 
antest  of  which  was  of  the  time  when  I  should  talk  like  other  people ; 
and  the  thought  of  the  pleasure  it  would  give  my  mother  to  hear  my 
voice  once  more  sweetened  every  effort,  and  made  every  failure  an  incen- 
tive to  try  liarder  next  time.  So  I  want  to  say  to  those  who  are  trying  to 
learn  to  speak,  and  to  those  who  are  teaching  them,  *'  Be  of  good  cheer. 
Do  notthinkof  to-day's  failures,  but  of  the  success  that  may  come  to-n^or- 
row.     You  have  set  yourself  a  difficult  task,  but  you  will  succeed  if  you 
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snerere  ;  and  you  will  iSnd  a  joy  in  oTercoming  obstacles — a  delight 
t  climbing  rugged  paths  which  you  would  perhaps  never  know  if  you 
id  not  sometimes  slip  backwards ;  if  the  road  was  always  smooth  and 
lemsant.  Remember,  no  effort  that  we  make  to  attain  8c»mething  beau- 
tol  is  ever  lost.  Sometime,  somewhere,  somehow,  we  shall  find  that 
hich  we  seek.  We  shall  speak,  yes,  and  sing  too,  as  God  intended  we 
loold  speak  and  sing. '' 

As  introdnced  by  Mr.  Bell,  Helen  had  already  given  a  peculiar 
barm  to  the  opening  of  the  convention  by  ha\ing  recited  the 
"wenty-third  Psalm. 

Not  only  in  the  public  convention,  but  in  the  private  club  and 
cbool,  has  this  use  of  8i)ecch  Ijeen  a  joy  to  her  and  a  wonder  to 
thers.  Only  the  year  after  she  began  to  talk  she  surprised  her 
emchers,  with  whom  she  was  a  guest  at  Abbot  Academy,  by 
tepplng  forward  after  one  of  them  had  spoken  and  saying,  *'  I 
rould  like  to  say  something  to  my  friends."  After  thanking 
bem  all  for  their  kindness,  with  her  siofhtless  eves  turned  toward 
eaven,  she  referred  to  the  world  being  full  of  goodness,  beauty, 
nd  love  written  on  the  walls  of  nature  all  around  them. 

The  Young  Ladies'  Club  of  Baddeck,  Nova  Scotia,  will  never 
orget  the  suggestive  remarks  she  made  iit  the  summer  home  of 
)r.  Bell  in  1901.  After  expressing  her  joy  in  meeting  the  young 
idles  of  Baddeck,  she  said,  "Here  in  this  beautiful  home  love 
J  supreme ;  we  see  it  in  every  flower ;  we  hear  it  in  the  music 
tiat  sings  itself  inside  and  outside  our  hearts.  It  makes  every- 
bing  l)eautiful.  Here  our  griefs,  our  deprivations,  our  failures, 
re  made  to  blossom  like  Aaron's  rod  with  flowers."  People 
ften  asked,  she  said,  if  she  were  happy,  since  it  seemed  strange 
bat  one  who  couldn't  see  or  hear  should  be  able  to  enter  into  the 
jys  of  life.  "That  is  because  they  do  not  understand  the  power 
f  love,"  she  declared.  "  By  its  magic  one  perceives  that  every- 
bing  has  its  wonders  —  even  darkness  and  silence."  Then  fol- 
)WB  thought,  which,  coming  as  it  does  from  darkness  and  silence, 
tartles  with  its  power  and  exalts  with  its  beauty.  "The  eye 
annot  follow  the  flight  of  song,  the  ear  cannot  hear  the  music  in 
he  heart  that  receives  it,  but  the  spirit  knows  no  limitations, 
t  may  follow  the  song  to  the  utmost  boundary  of  the  heavens, 
ind  in  the  inner  silence  of  thought  listen  to  the  '  music  of  the 
ipheres. ' " 
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Such  thought,  well  spoken,  from  one  blind  and  deaf  from  the 
age  of  nineteen  months  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  this  progressive 
age.  Respectfully  submitted, 

SARA   FULLER, 
Principal  of  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf. 

HELEN    KELLER   AS   A   SPEAKER. 

As  an  interesting  addition  to  the  evidence  of  success 
cited  by  Miss  Fuller,  the  following  account  of  Helen 
Keller's  appearance  before  a  committee  of  the  Legis- 
lature, at  the  State  House,  in  Boston,  is  taken  from  the 
"  Boston  Globe  "  of  March  6,  1903  : 

There  was  a  very  large  attendance  at  the  hearing  at  the  State 
House  this  morning  on  the  resolve  accompanying  the  petition  of 
Edward  Cummings  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  adult  blind  in  this  State. 

Principal  interest  centred  in  Miss  Helen  Keller,  who  was  present 
during  the  hearing  and  who  addressed  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Education,  before  whom  the  hearing  was  held,  in  favor  of  the  resolve. 
There  was  something  entirely  unusual  and  pathetic  in  the  appearance 
of  this  advocate  of  the  resolve,  which  may  mean  so  much  to  those  who, 
like  herself,  are  deprived  of  eyesight. 

Appeal  for  Educated  Blind. 

Miss  Keller  was  accompanied  by  her  teacher,  who  repeated  to  the 
committee  the  sentences  as  they  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  blind  girl. 
Much,  if  not  quite  all,  that  Miss  Keller  said  was  entirely  distinguishable 
without  being  repeated.     She  said: 

*^  It  has  long  been  my  earnest  desire  that  something  be  done  to  help 
the  blind  to  support  themselves.  It  is  terrible  to  be  blind  and  to  be 
uneducated;  but  it  is  worse  for  the  blind  who  have  finished  their  edu- 
cation to  be  idle.  Their  very  education  becomes  a  burden  because  they 
cannot  use  it.  All  the  knowledge  they  have  gained  in  their  school  days 
can  bring  no  happiness  into  their  lives.  Indeed,  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  their  condition  before  they  go  to  school  is  happier  thaa 
that  state  of  educated  helplessness  in  which  the  school  leaves  them. 
They  think,  think,  think,  in  the  long  days  that  are  nights. 

^^  They  have  been  taught  to  aspire;  they  have  read  books;  perhaps  they 
have  tasted  the  *  higher  education,'  and  now  they  are  sent  back  from, 
school,  often  to  poor  homes,  with  nothing  to  do,  except  to  contrasts 
with  bitter  longing  the  school  days,  full  of  books  and  music,  with  thcr 
helpless,  inactive  present.  The  education  was  a  delight  and  a  privilege 
but  for  what  have  tliey  been  educated? 
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Industrial  Training  Seeded. 

**  I  remember  the  distress  of  mmny  blind  people  I  hmye  known,  who, 
sfter  finishing  their  educmtion,  could  find  no  means  of  supporting  them- 
seWes,  becmnse  no  one  helped  them  to  find  positions  in  which  they 
could  turn  what  they  have  been  taught  to  practical  use.  The  greater 
their  ambition  to  do  useful  work  the  more  cruel  their  disappointment. 
I  often  receiTe  letters  from  them,  and  the  cry  of  their  despair  is  in  my 
heart  as  I  speak. 

*'*'  If  this  Commonwealth  will  establish  a  commission  to  place  the  blind 
in  positions  of  self-support,  it  will  be  doing  three  things  —  helping  the 
blind,  reliering  itself  of  the  burden  of  caring  for  them,  and  setting  an 
example  to  other  States.  Already  Massachusetts  has  delayed  too  long 
in  a  work  in  which  she  should  lead.  It  is  not  higher  education  that  the 
blind  need.  It  is  not  Greek  and  Latin,  but  an  industrial  training  and 
«ome  one  with  influence  and  authority  to  help  them  to  a  place  in  the 
industrial  world.  *  ^ 

There  was  hearty  applause  when  Miss  Keller  concluded. 
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REPORT   OF   MR.    JAMES   FREDERICK   HOPKINS, 
DIRECTOR  OF   DRAWING. 


To  the  Superintendent  of  Public  /Schools  : 

Sir,  —  At  your  request  I  offer  the  following  report  upon 
the  conduct  of  drawing  in  the  day  and  evening  schools  of  Boston. 
For  convenience  in  preparing  the  matter  I  have  arranged  the 
subjects  reported  upon  as  follows:  (1)  State  of  the  work  in 
primary  and  grammar  grades  and  general  advance  of  the  subject. 
(2)  Drawing-books  and  manuals.  (3)  Assistant  staff.  (4)  Lectures 
to  teachers.  (5)  Drawing  in  high  schools.  (6)  Evening  drawing 
schools. 

(1.)       WORK    IN    PRIMARY    AND    GRAMMAR   GRADES. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  upon  the  good  work  going  on  in  our 
primary  and  grammar  schools.  The  teachers  have  passed  through 
the  period  of  discouragement  which  immediately  followed  the 
reorganization  of  the  subject.  They  have  bravely  made  the 
attempt  to  meet  us  half  way  in  our  efforts  to  give  them  insight 
into  the  true  meaning  of  the  course  outlined.  They  have  not 
hesitated  to  demand  proof  of  difficult  possibilities,  yet  they  have 
most  helpfully  offered  suggestions  for  improving  the  work  which 
have  been  incorporated  into  the  general  scheme.  With  true 
Boston  spirit  they  have  tested  every  point  of  advance,  but  they 
have  held  steadfast  in  their  interest,  and  their  enthusiasm  has  not 
diminished  with  the  months  of  progress. 

The  result  of  all  this  earnest  spirit  is  that  the  pupils  are  doing 
the  work  outlined  in  a  manner  in  keeping  with  the  particular  por- 
tion of  the  city  in  which  they  are  located.  There  is  a  steady 
growth  of  power  noted  in  the  work  from  grade  to  grade,  a  power 
which  has  its  results  in  a  blossoming  of  the  subject  most  credit- 
able to  teachers  and  pupils.  There  is  a  freedom  of  accomplish- 
ment and  an  interest  in  attempt  superior,  I  believe,  to  anything 
produced  in  this  subject  since  its  original  adoption  and  incorpora- 
tiou  into  our  school  system.    Best  of  all,  there  is  a  spirit  growing 
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stronger  every  day  which  seeks  an  application  of  drawing  and 
design  in  definite  projects  for  the  manual  training  room,  thus 
carrying  oiir  work  forward  into  practical  fields  represented  by  the 
arts  and  crafts. 

(2.)   DRAWING  BOOKS  AND  MANUALS. 

(1)  In  a  former  report  made  by  this  department,  and  to  be 
foand  in  the  Superintendent's  Report  issued  in  1898  we  com- 
mented upon  the  lamentable  lack  of  material  in  the  hands  of 
teachers  and  pupils  for  the  conduct  of  this  work. 

Realizing  that  to  theorize  and  not  suggest  remedies  was  a  poor 
policy,  we  added,  *'  There  are  three  statements  which  should  be 
carefully  kept  in  mind  when  considering  a  remedy  for  our  present 
condition  ''  (1898)  : 

(a)  Each  great  city  must  outline  its  own  course  of  study, 
seeking  everywhere  with  unbiased  mind  that  which  is  best  and 
arranging  it  to  meet  the  particular  needs  and  interests  of  the 
city. 

{b)  The  course  of  study  should  be  amplified  into  a  series  of 
BQggestions  (revised  annually)  for  the  conduct  of  the  lessons  in 
the  subject.  These  outlines  should  offer  every  opix)rtunity  for 
freedom  and  originality  in  the  interpretation  of  the  lessons. 

(e)  Nothing  should  be  withheld  from  the  teaching  staff  or 
the  pupils  of  a  great  city,  which  in  the  interest  of  progress  and 
economy  (and  economy  is  certainly  the  saving  of  time  and 
strength)  can  further  the  broad  advancement  of  the  public 
schools. 

(2)  A  year  later  (in  1899)  we  presented  the  necessities  of 
tiie  schools  as  thus  previously  outlined  and  urged  the  adoption  of 
tie  drawing  books  and  manuals  of  the  Prang  Elementary  Course 
^f  Art  Instruction  as  the  best  published  material  to  meet  the 
{Hirpose  of  our  city.  In  urging  this  adoption  the  following  points 
^Were  presented  in  detail  as  arguments  on  the  line  of  educational 
expediency : 

(I.)     From  the  standpoint  of  the  pupil. 

(a)  That  no  city  could  make  definite  logical  progress  until 
the  pupils  of  one  grade  should  go  forward  into  the  succeeding 
grade  reasonably  equipped  to  undertake  the  work  of  that  grade. 
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(b)  That  this  power  could  only  be  forthcoming  when  pupils 
really  did  the  work  expected. 

(c)  Therefore  this  work  should  be  required  in  a  form  for 
permanent  preservation,  so  planned  that  inspiring  illustrations 
could  be  offered  at  the  opportune  moment,  and  so  arranged  that 
doing  the  work  would  develop  personal  incentives  toward  drawings 
of  proper  size  and  relationship  to  defined  conditions,  in  order  that 
pride  in  progress  and  accomplishment  be  fostered  in  the  hearts  of 
all  pupils. 

The  adoption  of  these  drawing  books  to  be  continued  until  the 
pupils  developed  the  state  of  mind  that  the  subject  of  drawing 
was  one  of  dignity,  personal  value,  and  pride,  —  a  subject  to 
be  undertaken  in  seriousness  as  well  as  pleasure. 

(II.)     From  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher. 

(a)  That  no  teacher  could  be  certain  of  the  best  results  from 
her  class  unless  she  knew  that  they  came  to  her  with  power, 
advanced  logically  while  in  her  class-room,  and  left  her  at  the  end 
of  the  year  equipped  for  the  work  of  the  next  grade. 

{b)  That  this  satisfaction,  born  of  good  work  accomplished, 
could  only  come  to  a  teacher  who  had  the  results  at  hand  in  easily 
accessible  form  to  prove  to  herself  and  others  that  the  work  bad 
been  successfully  done. 

(c)  That  the  form  of  the  material  furnished  must  be  such 
that  references  be  purposeful,  definite,  and  easily  explained,  thus 
raising  the  varied  ideals  of  hundreds  of  teachers  to  a  common 
meeting  ground  for  future  progress. 

The  adoption  of  these  drawing  books  to  hold  until  all  teachers 
throughout  the  city  developed  the  state  of  mind  that  the  subject 
of  drawing  was  one  of  which  to  be  proud,  one  of  work  accom- 
plished, with  results  ready  at  hand  for  quick  display  and  com- 
ment by  all  concerned. 

(III.)     From  the  standpoint  of  the  supervisory  staff. 

(a)  That  no  supervisory  staff  composed  of  limited  units 
scattered  over  extensive  field  can  be  certain  of  progress  unless  in 
the  short  time  that  may  be  devoted  to  any  individual  teacher  it 
can  be  seen  that  the  work  of  the  pupils  had  been  brought  up  to 
date. 

(b)  That  aid  can  only  be  successfully  offered  where  help  is 
demanded,  or  commendation  given  where  work  is  worthy,  unless 
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past,  as  well  as  the  current  work,  can  be  quickly  seen  for  consid- 
eration. 

(e)  That  suggestions  for  advancement  in  methods,  and  incen- 
tives to  pupils  for  further  accomplishment  can  only  be  offered 
when  there  is  a  helpful  meeting  ground  common  to  the  under- 
standing of  supervisory  staff,  teachers,  and  pupils. 

The  adoption  of  these  drawing  books  to  hold  until  the  state  of 
mind  throughout  the  city  be  one  of  understanding  of  the  import 
of  the  movement,  meaning  of  terms  as  made  clear  by  illustra- 
tions, and  a  recognition  of  methods  coming  of  skill  bom  in 
doing. 

(3)  On  this  basis,  and  with  the  understanding  of  all  concerned 
that  these  drawing  books  and  manuals  were  recommended  as  aids 
to  carry  out  the  Boston  course  of  study,  this  material  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  School  Committee  on  the  evening  of  June 
29,  1899,  and  furnished  for  the  use  of  the  proper  grades  on  the 
opening  of  the  schools  in  September. 

The  wisdom  of  this  adoption  has  been  apparent  to  all  who  have 
'Watched  the  gain  upon  the  part  of  the  pupils,  and  their  appreci- 
«ition  of  what  teachers*  explanations  mean  when  illustrated  by  the 
suggestive  methods  of  arrangement  or  technique.  Every  teacher 
'Who  has  found  in  this  material  the  power  and  inspiration  which 
-oan  only  come  from  helpfully  planned  data,  acknowledges  the 
Xralue  and  advancement  of  the  subject  which  this  adoption  assured. 
AVithout  this  material  the  supervisory  staff  would  have  had  to  be 
i^ncreased.  Had  this  not  been  possible  we  should  have  had,  on 
t±ie  other  hand,  to  contemplate  a  most  lamentable  situation.  We 
"Would  have  been  charged  with  an  accomplishment,  yet  forced  to 
sdmit  that  the  charge  was  superficially  administered  in  the  schools 
dimply  because  inspiration  material  was  not  at  hand  to  make  a 
general  forward  effort  in  this  great  field  one  of  interest  and 
pleasure. 

(4)  In  the  late  spring  of  last  year  (1902),  I  stated  to  the 
Committee  on  Drawing  that  the  time  was  in  sight  when  the 
interest  of  the  pupils  in  their  work,  the  appreciation  of  teachers 
of  ix)wer  attained,  and  their  understanding  of  the  import  of  the 
movement  would  warrant  us  in  carrying  out  the  next  step  planned 
for  the  best  administration  of  the  subject.  I  stated  that  certain 
schools  had  already  reached  such  standards  of  proficiency  that 
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while  they  could  not  afford  to  abandon  the  use  of  the  illustrations 
in  the  drawing-book  as  reference  material,  yet  they  were  close  to 
the  point  where  the  pupils  did  not  require  the  incentive  of  a 
drawing-book  every  year  to  produce  their  best  work.  I  stated  to 
the  committee  that  we  proposed  to  so  modify  the  Outlines  of  Les- 
sons for  the  coming  year  (t.  6.,  for  the  school  year  of  1902-03)  that 
when  the  time  came  to  abandon  the  use  of  these  draif^ing-books 
as  pupils'  records  that  the  transition  would  be  easy  from  the  page 
required  to  the  subject  desired.  To  this  point  of  %4ew  the  Com- 
mittee on  Drawing  gave  their  approval,  and  the  outlines  have 
been  thus  modified  during  this  current  year. 

(5)  The  time  has  now  come  to  discontinue  the  use  of  the 
drawing-books  as  pupils'  records,  and  to  furnish  this  or  any 
similar  material  in  the  future,  only  on  a  basis  of  its  use  as 
reference. 

(6)  I  have  gone  into  these  details  of  the  last  few  years  to 
show  that  this  dep'artment  has  had  from  the  first  a  definite,  logi- 
cal plan  for  the  upbuilding  of  this  subject.  We  have  welcomed, 
from  whatsoever  source,  all  hints  and  suggestions  which  could 
add  to  the  power  and  value  of  this  subject  throughout  the  city. 
We  have  endeavored  to  be  open-hearted  toward  all  points  for 
improvement.  We  have  appreciated  to  the  utmost  the  opportu- 
nity to  carry  out  consistently  the  plans  originally  formed  for  the 
betterment  of  the  work. 

(3.)       ASSISTANT   STAFF. 

The  work  of  the  assistant  staff  has  been  continued  with  much 
value  to  all  the  schools.  The  resignation  of  Miss  Kate  F,  Pierce 
caused  no  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  service  owing  to  the 
considerate  action  of  the  committee  in  continuing  the  assistant  in 
the  service  until  her  successor  could  be  appointed.  Miss  Pierce 
had  been  identified  with  the  work  since  the  appointment  of  the 
assistant  staff,  and  her  knowledge  of  the  field,  the  confidence  of 
principals  and  teachers  in  her  work,  and  her  sunny  disposition 
and  influence  in  the  class-room  caused  her  loss  to  be  regarded  by 
all  concerned  with  much  regret.  Mrs.  Thayer  (Miss  Pierce)  will 
long  be  remembered  as  one  who  helped  the  teachers  every  hour 
she  was  with  them,  and  who  did  much  to  establish  confidence  in 
an  assistant  staff,  whose  business  it  is  to  bring  aid  and  encourage- 
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ment  to  all  teachers  an*)  offer  dexsosstration  aad  assist.'iDce  under 
every  possible  opportunitv. 

Only  a  few  changes  have  bee  a  n:sde  in  the  as^sisxiaenis  of  ibe 
assistants  in  the  schools.  Bioadly  sf^akinii.  the  city  is  divided 
into  three  areas,  and  twenty  districts  each  are  assisxed  to  two  of 
the  staff :  and  nineteen  districts,  one  of  :hem  so  kir^e  that  it 
will  be  soon  divided  to  the  third  worker.  The  eoverini!  of  the 
city  by  these  three  assistants  re* quires  a  very  carefully  planned 
programme,  and  accurate  disjiosition  of  time.  Visitors  from 
other  cities,  who  com[-are  the  large  nssistant  staff  in  their  own 
cities  with  our  small  one,  frequently  CT-mment  ui".»n  what  seems 
to  them  a  wholly  inadequate  numlier  of  assistants  to  carry  the 
work  forward  to  its  best  results.  When  one  considers  that  Bos- 
ton enrolls  a  student  population  equal  to  alout  one-fifth  of  the 
pupils  of  school  age  in  Massachusetts,  and  compares  our  staff 
of  three  with  the  hundred  and  twenty  or  more  sui>er\-isor5  of 
drawing  in  the  State,  it  will  Ite  seen  that  our  status  is  a  most 
economical  one. 

The  reason  why  no  extension  Wyond  these  three  assistants  has 
ever  been  asked  is  because  we  believe  in  departmental  work  in 
drawing  in  the  grammar  schools.  This  cannot  in  any  way 
increase  the  quota  of  teachers.  It  simply  means  that  when  a 
master  has  a  suflScient  numl>er  of  pupils  to  warrant  the  appoint- 
ment of  another  teacher  he  has  only,  providing  he  cares  to  so 
oi^anize  his  school,  to  ask  for  the  appointment  of  a  teacher  hold- 
ing the  regular  grammar  grade  certificate  requirements,  yet  pos- 
sessing thorough  training  in  normal  art  methods.  The  success 
of  the  graduates  of  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  who, 
«s  holders  of  grammar  grade  certificates,  are  now  working  in  our 
schools  under  grade  ratings,  would  guarantee  the  soundness  of 
this  scheme  for  economical  administration  of  the  subject. 

(4.)       ILLUSTRATED    LECTURES   TO    TEACHERS. 

The  series  of  illustrated  lectures  which  have  been  given  annually 
to  teachers,  pupils,  and  friends,  is  this  year  being  continued.  The 
course  planned  for  this  season,  one  lecture  of  which  has  been 
given,  treats  with  the  broad  subject  of  Artistic  Handicrafts  in  the  « 
school-room,  the  workshop,  and  in  the  homes  of  primitive  Ameri- 
cans.    The  general  purpose  of  tlie  lectures  is  to  picture  what  is 
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being  done  in  tbe  line  of  finding  in  band  work  an  opportunity  to 
work  out  the  designs  produced  in  the  drawing  class.  All  the 
lectures  are  fully  illustrated  with  a  comprehensive  collection  of 
lantern  photographs  of  much  technical  excellence.  The  program 
is  arranged  for  ^ve  weeks  and  the  subjects  are  as  follows :  The 
Field  of  Industrial  Design,  Artistic  Weaving,  Handicrafts  in 
Wood,  Modeling  and  Metal  Work,  Art  in  Pueblo  and  Mesa 
Towns  of  the  Southwest. 

As  in  all  previous  years  the  lectures  are  announced  for  Thurs- 
day and  Friday  afternoons,  in  order  that  all  who  care  to  attend 
may  find  convenient  dates.  The  syllabus  of  the  course  is  even 
more  attractive  than  in  previous  years,  and  has  received  many 
favorable  words  regarding  its  helpfulness  in  illustration.  I  would 
particularly  express  my  appreciation  of  the  co-operation  of  tbe 
Boston  Public  Library  in  furnisliing  the  list  of  books  for  supple- 
mentary reading  in  connection  with  this  work. 

(5.)       DRAWING    IN    HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

I  would  particularly  recommend  to  your  consideration  the  good 
work  being  done  in  our  high  schools.  The  appointment  of  S|:>ecial 
teachers  in  certain  of  our  high  schools  has  been  to  the  gi*eat 
advantage  of  the  subject,  and  incidentally  decidedly  to  the  finan- 
cial advantage  of  the  city  whenever  these  appointments  have 
been  on  the  basis  of  the  regular  quota.  I  would  not  imply  that 
any  person  who  has  spent  four  years  in  any  of  the  normal  classes 
in  our  art  schools,  and  has  supplemented  that  training  by  Euro- 
pean study,  is  any  the  less  a  teacher  than  the  person  who  may 
hold  a  college  degree.  I  would  simply  state  that  our  salary 
schedule  rates  these  teachers  differently,  and,  however  unfair  this 
may  be  in  principle,  the  fact  remains  that  the  city  has  profited  by 
the  substitution  of  these  trained  special  teachers  in  drawiag  for 
tbe  former  maximum  salaried  general  workers  assigned  to  the 
subject. 

A  tendency  of  the  work  in  these  high  schools  is  to  extend  the 
work  accomplished  in  the  drawing-room  into  the  field  of  arts  and 
crafts.  Designs  executed  in  burnt  wood  and  leather,  examples 
of  advanced  basketry,  and  applications  of  the  art  study  to  the 
decoration  of  textiles  and  book  covers  have  been  most  commend- 
able. Wood  carving  is  also  most  successfully  carried  out  in  one 
of  our  schools. 
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It  is  too  sooa  to  report  uv^^a  the  c-tiniate  results  to  Ne  obiAined 
Dnder  the  nKidif^^tioiis  of  ihi?  iXKir^je  ^  r^xi^h:  a'»ut  l- j  rr-akin^ 
the  work  in  draLwing  elective,  sa-i  ^rinti!:^  to  ::  2:or^  :ii:>?. 
Beyond  the  complications  in  vro^r^z^,  and  tLe  con*«Ki::rn:  it^.tri:  i- 
ance  of  students  of  ci^trrea:  •::v:>:v:i-  ari  irr^crs  of  work  i:i  the 
drawing-room  at  the  *aaie  hoiir^  a  cc»Dd;t:oi:  charao:en<::c  of  bu: 
few  schools,  the  change  to  an  elective  basis  his  l^x-a  vieciviely 
for  the  better. 

.6.)       EVEXtNG    L»EAWIN.i    2^:  H.»L5. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Henry  Hitchings,  in  Janurury.  1?02.  brxxisrht 
the  control  an«l  supervision  of  the  Evening  Drawing  Soho^.ns  di- 
rectly nnderthis  ofllce.  Mr.  Hitchings  had  ouiline^i  most  carefuliV 
this  work  for  the  year,  and  all  teaebers  united  in  loyal  spirit  to 
carry  forward  to  the  close  of  the  term  the  work  thus  planner!. 
An  intimate  knowledsre  of  Mr.  Hitchings'  jilans  for  broadening 
the  work  of  these  schools,  plus  an  observation  of  the  practical 
working  of  the  details  of  the  instrucnon,  led  to  a  moililioation  of 
the  coarse  of  study  after  the  close  of  the  school  year.  In 
undertaking  this  extension  of  the  effort  the  courses  of  study  in 
all  similar  schools  were  carefully  eomparevl  with  the  needs  of 
oar  Boston  pupils.  AVherever  possible  \isit3  were  made  to  exhi- 
bitions of  corresfionding  work  in  order  to  plot  satisfactorily 
the  lines  of  our  new  departure.  Principals  and  teachers  were 
questioned  carefully  concerning  their  particular  field  of  service, 
and  the  results  of  their  experience  incorporated  into  a  general 
tentative  scheme. 

In  late  May  this  general  outline  was  compared  with  the  excel- 
lent topical  exhibition  of  the  evening  schools  of  Pratt  Institute 
in  Brooklyn,  in  which  attention  has  so  long  been  devoted  to  art 
study  with  definite  industrial  application.  In  August  I  gave  con- 
siderable time  to  the  exhibits  of  art  and  education  in  the  great 
Industrial  Art  Exhibition  in  Dusseldorf,  where  the  best  of  Ger- 
man craftsmanship  was  on  view.  There  I  endeavored  to  note 
carefully,  and  particularly  those  features  of  art  application  which 
in  any  way  paralleled  the  work  of  our  evening  schools.  During 
my  European  journeys  I  have  studied  carefully  the  progress  of 
the  evening  art  schools  of  Great  Britain  from  year  to  year,  pay- 
ing particular  attention  to  methods,  courses  of  study,  and  general 

_    i 
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schemes  of  organization.  Last  summer  I  found  the  exhibition 
of  all  schools  of  the  United  Kingdom  again  arranged  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Memorial  Museum  (South  Kensington)  at 
London.  There  our  tentative  suggestions  for  broadening  our 
work  were  compared  with  the  accomplished  successes  of  these 
long  established  and  magnificently  organized  schools. 

Immediately  upon  my  return  a  meeting  of  the  principals  of  the 
Evening  Drawing  Schools  was  called,  at  which  our  most  radica 
departures  were  discussed  before  being  presented  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Drawing,  and  by  that  committee  offered  to  the  School 
Committee  for  adoption.  These  details  are  mentioned  to  show 
the  ba^is  for  our  present  work,  the  success  of  which  during  this 
winter's  term  has  amply  justified  all  the  labor  and  care  which  had 
been  put  upon  it. 

Briefly  the  departures  from  the  former  lines  of  effort  are : 

(1)  Admitting  students  who  could  prove  their  ability  to 
undertake  advaticed  work  directly  to  a  second  or  third-year  class 
in  any  subject. 

(2)  Rating  a  student's  progress  upon  the  interest  and  power 
developed  in  his  work,  rather  than  upon  the  number  of  '*  certificate 
sheets"  accomplished. 

(3)  Abolishing  the  diploma  for  two  years  work,  and  giving 
a  certificate  instead,  thus  holding  the  diplomas  for  only  those  who 
complete  a  three  years*  course  or  its  equivalent. 

(4)  Eliminating  from  the  course  in  Freehand  Drawing  all 
those  subjects  which  were  taught  in  the  School  of  Design,  and 
making  the  freehand  study  a  tnuning  in  quick  sketching  and 
illustration. 

(5)  Introducing  the  costume  model  into  the  advanced  classes 
of  all  the  free-hand  schools. 

(6)  Offering  three  options  in  the  study  of  clay  modeling. 
(See  below.) 

(7)  Offering  advanced  architectural  design  to  architectural 
draughtsmen. 

(8)  Establishing  a  new  course  in  draughting  for  structural 
engineers. 

(9)  Commencing  the  term  on  the  second  Monday  in  October 
rather  than  a  week  later.  This  clears  the  April  vacation  of  the 
day  schools,  and  does  not  necessitate,  as  before,  the  heating  of 
the  school-rooms  solely  for  these  classes. 
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Seven  broad  subjects  are  now  offered  in  these  K veiling  Draw- 
ing Schools  as  follows  : 

Freehand  Drawing.  — The  course  in  freehand  drawing  aims  to 
offer  opportunities  for  thoi*ough  training,  and  the  development 
of  |X)wer  in  quick  sketching  and  illustration.  It  is  a  course 
which  should  be  of  much  value  to  the  general  student,  of  particu- 
lar service  to  the  photo-engraver,  of  assistance  to  the  advertiser, 
and  has  in  recent  years  been  in  considerable  request  by  those 
engaged  in  millinery  and  costume  design. 

Design. —  The  course  in  design  offers  special  training  in  the 
study  of  the  principles  of  design  and  composition,  and  technical 
methods  in  applied  design.  It  is  arranged  to  develope  apprecia- 
tion of  the  principles  that  govern  goo<l  design,  and  originality  in 
their  application  in  art  industry. 

Modeling.  —  Three  related  divisions  are  offered  in  the  coui*se 
in  modeling.  The  first  is  planned  for  sculptors  and  stonecutters 
who  desire  to  take  up  modeling  to  aid  their  profession,  or  to  bring 
a  greater  feeling  of  plasticity  into  their  work.  A  second  division 
supplements  the  work  of  the  freehand  drawing  classes,  and  offers 
opportunities  to  teachers  and  advanced  students  to  study  model- 
ing. The  third  division  is  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  students 
of  applied  design. 

Pupils  model  from  life  (costume  model),  casts,  plants,  flat 
copies,  or  original  designs ;  and  study  the  principles  of  decora- 
tion as  applied  to  stone,  wood,  and  metal.  Students  studying  in 
the  third  division  are  instructed  in  the  designing  and  modeling  of 
small  objects,  like  candlesticks,  drinking  fountains,  vases,  clock- 
cases,  ink-stands,  tablets,  and  the  like,  which  are  of  a  character 
to  be  cast  in  metal. 

Architectural  Drawing.  — The  course  in  architectural  drawing 
aims  to  train  artisans  to  make  and  read  examples  of  architectural 
draughting.  It  also  offei*s  to  the  architectural  draughtsman  the 
opportunity  to  pursue  advanced  study  in  architectural  design,  in 
sketching  and  rendering  and  the  making  of  persi)ectives  from 
plans  and  elevations. 

Draughting  for  Strxictural  Engineers.  —  The  extended  use 
of  steel  construction  in  architectural  and  engineering  projects 
requires  a  knowledge  of  this  subject  upon  the  part  of  the  artisan 
and  draughtsman.     Courses  in  structural  draughting  are  offered 
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at  the  Charlestown  and  Roxbury  schools.  These  courses  ar^ 
open  to  those  who  have  successfully  completed  the  first  year's 
work  in  architectural  and  macliine  drawing,  or  can  satisfy  the 
principals  of  those  schools  that  they  possess  the  power  necessary 
to  undertake  this  work. 

The  work  consists  of  detail  drawings  of  beams,  columns, 
trusses,  girders,  simple  bridge  construction,  etc.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose to  make  these  courses  as  practical  and  helpful  as  possible^ 
and  to  this  end  the  methods  of  the  draughting  rule  are  carefully 
covered. 

Machhie  Drawing,  —  The  course  in  machine  drawing  aims 
to  train  artisans  to  make  and  read  examples  of  machine  draught- 
ing. It  also  offers  to  the  machine  draughtsman  the  opportunity 
to  pursue  advanced  study  in  machine  design. 

Ship  Draughting.  —  The  importance  of  Boston  aa  a  seaport, 
as  well  as  a  home  of  ship  building  and  repair,  has  led  the  com- 
mittee to  maintain  for  many  years  a  class  in  ship  draughting 
and  design.  The  course  carries  the  student  to  the  point  of  under- 
standing ship  design  and  delineation,  and  fits  him  to  perform  the 
calculations  incident  to  dally  practice  in  marine  construction. 

There  are  six  of  these  free  evening  drawing  schools  maintained 
In  different  parts  of  the  city.  Their  locations  and  the  course  of 
instruction  in  each  are  as  follows : 

City  Proper. 

Warren  Avenue.  (Public  Latin  School-house.)  —  Freehand 
Drawing  and  Clay  Modeling. 

School  of  Design.  (Public  Latin  School-house.)  — Principles 
of  Design,  Composition,  and  Color.  Preparation  of  Designs  for 
all  branches  of  Industry. 

No.  HI  Columbus  Avenue,  —  Machine  and  Architectural 
Drawing. 

Charlestown. 

Old  City  Hall.  —  Freehand,  Machine,  and  Architectural  Draw- 
ing and  Ship  Draughting. 

£^ast  Dos  ton. 
Old  High  School-house.    (Paris  and  Meridian  streets. )  —  Free- 
hand, Machine,  and  Architectural  Drawing. 
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JRoxbury, 
2307  Washington  Street. — Freehand,    Machine,    and   Archi- 
tectural Drawing. 

A  comparison  of  the  attendance  in  these  evening  drawing 
schools  on  the  corresponding  months  of  this  and  last  year  will 
s))eak  very  clearly  for  the  value  and  interest  in  the  new  lines  of 
work  adopted.  The  increased  attendance  shows  markedly  in 
those  schools  offering  freehand  training.  These  schools  are 
marked  with  a  star. 


Date  Rbported. 

SCHOOLH. 

Number  of  PnplU 

ItelODglDg. 

•East 
Botion. 

♦Charles- 
town. 

•  Warren 
Avenue. 

Columbus 
Avenue. 

School  of 
DeBipw. 

♦  Roxbury. 

1901-02 

XOT.  1. 

1002-OS 

101 
116 

163 

13:{ 
146 

111* 
141 

117 
140 

199 

90 

130 
104 

1901-03 

98 
97 

106 
127 

94 
109 

103 
112 

i:.o 

103 

m 

71 

129 

Dw.  1. 

1902-OS 

127 

IS? 

lSUl-02 

147 
153 

14*2 
147 

«0 
69 

53 

48 

108 

.Ian.  I. 

1902-03 

124 

1901-02 

80 
93 

99 

Feb.  1. 

1902 -OS  

126 

1901-02 

59 
93 

109 
138        I 

98 
106 

112 
129 

40 
44 

80 

Mar.  1. 

1902-OS 

128 

I  would  recommend  for  your  most  careful  consideration  the  ques- 
tion of  housing  the  classes  of  all  these  schools,  except  Charles- 
town  and  East  Boston,  which  are  now  well  established  in  city 
buildings.  It  will  take  but  a  few  more  pupils  in  the  Public  Latin 
School  to  require  the  use  of  the  rooms  now  occupied  in  the 
evening  by  the  Warren-avenue  School  and  the  School  of  Design. 
Where  these  central  and  most  important  schools  can  then  go  will 
be  a  very  serious  problem.  The  Roxbui-y  School  is  in  hired 
quarters  at  2307  Washington  street,  a  condition  which  is  also  true 
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of  the  ColuiDbu8-avenue  School.  This  annual  rental  (actual  and 
prospective)  is  a  drain  upon  the  city  treasury  which  should  be 
obviated  by  provision  for  these  four  schools  in  some  central  city 
building  planned  for  this  purpose. 

The  quarters  occupied  by  the  Columbus-avenue  School  are 
absolutely  unsatisfactory.  Here  is  a  school  composed  largely  of 
machinists,  carpenters,  and  masons ;  a  school  that  annually  has 
a  waiting  list  of  at  least  fifty  more  students  than  can  be  accom- 
modated ;  a  school  with  unrivalled  attendance  and  interest,  with 
courses  of  study  of  the  highest  technical  grade  reached  in  our 
evening  work.  Yet  this  school  is  quartered  in  gas-lighted  rooms 
—  the  glare  from  the  jets  being  most  detrimental  to  eyesight, 
and  the  attendant  heat  so  great  that  little  other  warmth  is  needed 
on  the  coldest  nights  in  winter — rooms  which  become  almost 
unbearable  in  the  early  spring.  I  have  seen  a  student  drop  from 
his  seat  to  the  floor  in  a  faint  from  the  conditions  which  prevail 
in  this  school.  I  have  seen  students'  work  representing  much 
patient  toil  ruined  by  the  drippings  from  a  leaking  roof.  I  have 
been  ashamed  to  meet  visiting  teachers  in  this  school,  and  have  to 
apologize  for  location,  ventilation,  sanitary  arrangements,  and 
lighting.  Yet  this  is  the  school  which  boasts,  with  good  reason, 
of  the  success  of  a  graduate  student  who  entered  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  examinations  in  contest  with  one  hundred 
others,  and,  taking  first  rank,  now  holds  a  responsible  and 
lucrative  appointment  in  Manila. 

We  pride  ourselves  as  a  city  in  that  we  are  not  like  other 
American  centres  with  day  pupils  on  the  streets.  We  erect 
adequate  buildings  for  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools,  and 
establish  normal  training  that  our  young  women  may  be  educated 
as  teachers.  We  accept  the  trust  imposed  by  the  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and  maintain  these  evening 
schools  of  art  for  industrial  workers  in  our  city.  We  do  not, 
however,  provide  for  these  evening  schools  in  any  measui*e  com- 
mensurate with  their  importance  in  the  industrial  life  of  our 
people,  and  by  the  lack  of  such  provision  we  hamper  their  devel- 
opment and  restrict  their  usefulness.  While  the  pupils  in  the 
day  schools  are  provided  as  a  matter  of  course  with  reasonable 
an<l  proper  facilities,  we  invite  the  pupils  of  these  Evening  Draw- 
ing Schools,  young  men  and  women  of  serious  purpose  and  rep- 
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reseutiug  the  best  of  our  industrial  eitizensliip,  to  pursue  tlieir 
work  in  quarters  that  are  inadequate  and  in  some  respects  wholly 
unsuitable. 

These  Evening  Drawing  Schools  enroll  nearly  a  thousand 
pupils  a  year ;  our  courses  of  study  are  broad  and  helpful,  else 
the^e  industrial  workers  would  not  spend  their  evenings  therein ; 
and  our  teachers  are  the  best  that  generous  salaries  can  com- 
mand. While  we  may  send  our  work  on  exhibition  into  such 
magnitieent  plants  as  those  built  bv  the  cities  of  England  for 
their  schools  of  art,  and  compel  recognition  of  what  we  accom- 
plish in  the  fields  of  industrial  art,  it  is  of  vastly  more  importance 
that  we  should  be  allowed  to  conduct  our  efforts  here  at  home 
under  conditions  far  better  than  those  existing  to-day  and  com- 
mensurate with  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  industrial 
interests  of  our  city. 

Resijectfully  submitted, 

JAMES  FREDERICK  HOPKINS, 

Director  of  Drawing, 
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REPORT   OF    MISS   ELLEN    L.    DUFF,    PRINCIPAL    OF 
THE    SCHOOLS   OF    COOKERY. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  : 

Sir,  —  There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  grades  receiv- 
ing instruction  in  cookery  in  different  parts  of  tlie  city.  The 
time  devoted  to  this  instruction  also  varies  greatly. 

The  ninth  grade  pupils  receiving  instruction  usually  devote  to 
it  two  hours  a  week.  In  one  district,  however,  where  the  condi- 
tions are  such  as  to  make  it  desirable  to  extend  instruction  in 
cookery  and  the  iiousehold  arts,  the  ninth  grade  girls  having  com- 
pleted a  two  years'  course,  devote  one  hour  a  week  to  the  study 
of  simple  house  plans.  The  furnishing  and  decoration  of  the 
home,  from  the  practical  and  hygienic  as  well  as  the  aesthetic 
standpoint,  are  also  considered.  In  this  work  the  teacher  or 
drawing  and  the  regular  teacher  co-operate,  with  most  satisfac- 
tory results. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  this  connection  to  mention  what; 
has  been  done  in  another  school.  Some  especially  fine  coloreil 
plates,  representing  cuts  of  meat,  were  loaned  to  the  teacher  o^" 
cookery.  Desiring  to  possess  similar  ones  for  use  in  the  class ^ 
these  being  too  expensive,  consultation  with  the  teacher  of  draw^ 
ing  led  to  an  arrangement  by  which  the  ninth  grade  girls,  undei' 
her  supervision,  produced  some  very  creditable  copies  in  watex" 
color,  the  teacher  of  cookery  providing  the  material. 

All  eighth  grade  girls  are  supposed  to  devote  two  hours  a  weelc 
during  the  year  to  cookery.  In  cases,  however,  where  the  tim^ 
for  completing  the  grammar-school  course  is  shortened  througU 
double  promotions  or  other  cause,  some  girls  are  members  of  ^ 
regular  eighth-grade  class  for  a  period  not  exceeding  five  months, 
and  it  sometimes  happens  that  they  receive  instruction  in  cookery 
during  that  time  only. 

The  greatest  inequality,  however,  is  found  in  the  amount  of 
time  devoted  to  this  subject  in  the  seventh  grades.  In  some 
schools  no  seventh  grade  girls  receive  instruction  in  cookery, 
while  in  others  it  is  given  once  a  week  during  the  year;  in  others^ 
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once  a  week  during  one-half  the  year,  two  divisions  being  made 
in  a  class,  one  receiving  instruction  in  cookery  while  the  other  is 
sewing,  the  order  being  reversed  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year. 

In  many  seventh  grades  lessons  in  sewing  and  cookery  are  given 
in  alternate  weeks  during  the  year ;  in  others  lessons  are  given  at 
intervals  of  one  and  one-half  weeks  and  in  one  case  three  weeks 
intervenes  between  the  lessons.  In  consequence  of  these  long 
intervals  the  loss  of  a  lesson  through  absence,  a  holiday,  or  a  one 
session  day  becomes  serious. 

These  inequalities  are  due,  first  to  the  lack  of  sutlicient  equip- 
ment, notably  in  the  Sixth  Division,  where  there  is  but  one  cook- 
ing centre  for  four  schools,  the  pupils  of  three  of  which  are  girls, 
the  fourth  being  a  mixed  school. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors,  in  September,  1901,  in  re8)x>nse  to 
certain  questions  of  the  Manual  Training  Committee,  recom- 
mended that  "  the  minimum  requirement  for  cookery  and  wood- 
working should  be  two  hours  a  week  during  two  years  —  these 
subjects  to  be  taught  either  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades  or  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades,  but  preferably  in  the  former."  The 
giris  of  South  Boston  are  therefore  receiving  instruction  during 
one-half  of  the  minimum  time  which  should  be  devoted  to  this 
branch  of  manual  training.  An  additional  room  in  this  district, 
equipped  for  classes  in  cookery  is  an  urgent  need  of  long 
standing. 

In*  the  Seventh  and  Ninth  Di\isions,  also,  the  pupils  of  certain 
schools  receive  instruction  in  cookery  during  one  year  only.  This 
is  owing  partly  to  lack  of  facilities  and  partly,  also,  to  the  dis- 
tance of  the  grammar  schools  from  the  cooking  centres,  objection 
being  made  on  the  part  of  the  masters  to  the  loss  of  time  involved, 
and  on  the  part  of  both  masters  and  parents  to  the  long  distance 
to  be  travelled,  especially  in  inclement  weather. 

The  most  fruitful  cause  of  the  inequality,  however,  is  the  diffi- 
culty arising  from  the  fact  that  the  time  given  to  manual  training 
mast,  in  the  case  of  girls,  be  divided  between  sewing  and  cookery, 
as  well  as  by  the  requirement  that  in  mixed  schools,  instruction 
in  woodworking  and  cookeiy  shall  be  given  to  nieml^rs  of  the 
same  class  at  the  same  time. 

The  matter  becomes  still  more  complicated  when,  as  frequently 
happens,  one  or  more  of  the  teachera  of  cookery,  woodworking, 
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or  sewing  may  be  obliged  to  give  instruction  in  two  or  more 
schools  far  removed  from  one  another.  In  these  cases  the 
apportionment  of  time  in  a  given  school  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  hours  for  classes  in  other  branches  of  manual 
training  becomes  a  difficult  problem,  and  one  which  would  be 
still  more  difficult  were  it  not  for  the  courtesy  and  good  will 
usually  shown  by  all  concerned. 

In  view  of  these  facts  the  requisite  for  securing  a  greater, 
degree  of  uniformity  in  the  time  devoted  to  instruction  in  cookery 
seem  to  be : 

JH'iraty  additional  facilities  in  the  districts  most  needing  them 
—  South  Boston  and  parts  of  Roxbury  and  Dorchester. 

Second^  provision,  when  practicable,  for  instruction  in  cooker}' 
in  the  grammar  school  furnishing  the  pupils. 

Thirds  an  increase  of  the  time  devoted  to  instruction  in 
cookery  in  cases  where  it  is  less  than  the  period  recommended 
by  the  Board  of  Suj^ervisors  as  the  minimum  —  two  hours  a  week 
during  two  years. 

Concerning  that  period  of  the  grannnar-school  course  from 
which  the  best  results  of  instruction  in  cookery  might  be 
expected,  it  may  be  said  that  the  opportunities  for  correlation  of 
the  work  in  cookery  with  regular  class  work  are  many  —  in  lan- 
guage, number,  elementary  science,  nature  work,  etc. — that  it 
is  undoubtedly  true,  other  things  being  equal,  that  girls  of  the 
eighth  and  ninth  grades  are  able,  through  greater  maturity,  to 
derive  more  benetit  from  the  course  in  cookei-y  itself  as  well  as  by 
correlation  with  other  studies,  yet  another  side  of  the  question 
deserves  consideration. 

The  girls  in  the  ninth  grades  are  laigely  outnumbered  by  those 
in  the  seventh.  Many  of  the  latter  leave  school  and  go  to  work 
before  entering  the  eighth,  or  even  completing  the  seventh  grade. 
If  instruction  in  cookery  is  given  only  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
grades  these  girls  will  never  receive  it,  and  in  many  cases  are 
the  very  ones  who  stand  most  in  need  of  it. 

This  is  also  a  plea  for  extending  the  instruction  in  cookery,  and 
the  household  arts  so  as  to  include  the  pupils  of  ungraded  and 
special  classes  who  have  reached  the  age  of  twelve  years. 

Inquiry  concerning  the  girls  of  ungraded  classes,  who  are  now 
receiving  such  instruction,  shows  that  the  homes  are  often,  froflJ 
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krious  causes,  such  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  receive  this 
uning,  and  unless  given  in  the  school  it  iivill  never  be  received, 
oet  of  these  girls  are  over  twelve  years  of  age,  and  few  of  them 
11  reach  the  grades  where  cookery  is  usually  taught,  as  they 
11  leave  school  as  soon  as  they  can  legally  do  so. 
Some  of  the  older  pupils  of  a  special  class  composed  of  girls 
ID  are  mentally  deficient,  and  whose  parents  are  in  very  moder- 
e  or  poor  circumstances,  were  allowed  through  co-oj^ration 
th  the  teacher  of  cookery  in  the  experiment  to  assist  occasion- 
ly  in  the  work  of  the  classes  in  cookery.  The  result  was  very 
tisfactory,  and  their  teacher  wrote  concerning  it :  '*  It  seems  to 
i  that  there  is  nothing  more  desirable  for  backward  girls  than 
a  ability  to  do  useful  work  in  their  homes.  .  .  .  More 
%n  all  else  they  need  to  be  trained  in  the  common  home  duties. 
^ish  every  one  of  my  pupils  could  have  regular  work  in  the 
liool  kitchen,  as  such  lessons  would  assist  the  child  in  its 
*oggle  for  a  living,  and  make  it  less  of  a  burden  at  home." 

COURSE    OF    STri>Y. 

A  course  of  study  in  cookery  and  the  household  arts  has  been 
spared  with  reference  to  the  requirements  <lemanded  by  the 
Terence  in  the  grades  receiving  instruction,  and  the  varying 
riods  of  time  devoted  to  it,  still  keeping  in  view  a  course  the 
lentials  of  which  may  be  covered  in  two  years. 
This  has  been  accomplished  by  aiTanging  the  lessons  in  two 
ries,  Cards  A  and  B,  each  card  containing  sufficient  illustra- 
•ns  of  the  principles  involved  to  allow  for  variation  of  the  lesson 
cording  to  the  conditions. 

The  first  lessons  are  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  correct  methods 
the  performance  of  various  household  arts,  with  the  underlying 
inciplest  and  the  application  of  these  princijiles  to  similar  work 
»ne  in  the  home. 

These  early  lessons  include  sweeping,  dusting,  the  washing  and 
jre  of  dishes,  towels,  dusters,  etc.,  with  removal  of  ordinary 
ains ;  the  care  of  the  sink  and  the  refrigerator,  the  disposal  of 
ifuse,  etc.,  the  construction  and  management  of  the  range  and 
w  fire,  with  elementary  instruction  upon  fuels,  the  sources  of 
eit,  etc. 
Next  follows  the  introductory  study  of  food  in  general  and  its 
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relation  to  the  human  body ;  the  composition  of  both  compared  ; 
inferences.  The  ''  nutrients  **  or  "  five  food  principles  "  —  water, 
mineral  matter,  carbohydrates  (including  starches  and  sugars) 
proteids  and  fats  —  the  function  of  each  considered  briefly. 

Lessons  illustrative  of  the  methods  applicable  to  the  treatment 
of  foods  of  each  class  follow,  slight  variations  in  the  order  being 
made  according  to  circumstances. 

Water.  —  Sources ;  forms ;  experiments  —  boiling  and  freezing 
points;  evaporation  and  condensation;  sterilization  and  distil- 
lation. 

Uses  of  water  in  the  preparation  of  food  and  in  various  pro- 
cesses of  cookery  illustrated  by  the  preparation  and  serving  of 
Dried  imd  Fresh  fruiti. 

BeverageM.  —  Ten  and  Coffee :  Sources ;  composition  ;  food 
value. 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate :  Sources ;  food  value.  Heating  milk ; 
effects :  methods ;  use  of  the  double  boiler ;  advantages ; 
cautions. 

Vegetables.  —  Classification  ;  general  com|)osition  ;  food 
value;  the  selection,  storing,  preparation,  cooking  and  serving 
of  carrots,  turnips,  parsnips,  onions,  and  beets. 

Potatoes:  boiled,  mashed,  riced,  baked  and  creamed;  potato 
cakes ;  creamed  potatoes  with  cheese. 

Starchy  Foods.  —  Potatoes  a  type.  Starch  obtained  from 
potatoes ;  test  for  starch ;  experiments  showing  the  effect  of  heat, 
with  and  without  water ;  inferences. 

Experiments  repeated,  flour  being  substituted  for  starch;  simi- 
larity and  differences  noted  ;  inferences. 

Application  of  principles  learned  to  the  making  of : 

Ghrames.  —  Sauces^  etc.,  thickened  with  cornstarch  or  floor; 
liquids  used;  general  proportions;  methods.  Practical  toark: 
White  sauce,  cream  sauce  for  toast ;  dry  toast,  water  toast,  and 
toast  water ;  arrowroot  or  cornstarch  gruel ;  milk  porridge. 

Cornstarch  Mould.  —  Moulded  cornmeal,  caramel  sauce,  apple 
tapioca  or  sago  pudding. 

Breakfast  Cereals,  —  Varieties ;  general  composition  and  food 
value ;  preparation ;  general  rules  for  cooking ;  rolled  oats  or 
wheat;  coarse  oatmeal ;  oatmeal  gruel  (two  methods). 

Rice,  —  Steamed  (two  methods),  egg  sauce ;  boiled  rice,  rice 
water  and  cream  rire  pudding. 
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Macaroni,  —  Source ;  manufacture ;  food  value ;  preparation 
and  cookery;  boiled,  with  white  sauce;  baked,  with  cheese  or 
tomatoes. 

Scalloped  Dishes, — Bread  or  cracker  crumbs;  preparation; 
battered  crumbs ;  methods,  general  rule  of  proportions ;  scalloped 
apples,  nutmeg  sauce;  scalloped  tomatoes;  scalloped  onions. 
Left-over  crumbs  and  crusts  used  for  dried  crumbs  and  crust 
padding,  with  hard  sauce. 

Sugar  and  Molasses.  —  Sources ;  food  value ;  general  rules 
for  cookery  illustrated  by  the  making  of  simple  candies. 

Proteid  Foods.  —  Milk  ;  study  of  milk  of  a  typical  food ;  com- 
position ;  food  value.  Care  of  milk  ;  importance  of  cleanliness  in 
handling  and  keeping ;  impurities.  Souring ;  agents  concerned 
in  coagulation ;  effect  of  different  temperatures ;  sterilization 
mnd  pasteurization  compared.  Preparation  of  pasteurized  milk  ; 
i>ennet  custard  or  junket ;  butter ;  butter  balls. 

Cheese.  —  Sources ;  general  composition  ;  varieties  ;  manu- 
f'acture ;  food  value ;  cookery  ;  sour  milk  cheese  ;  creamed  cheese 
f>n  toast ;  baked  crackera  with  cheese. 

Eggs,  —  General  structure ;  tests  for  freshness ;  causes  of 
Spoiling ;  methods  of  preservation ;  general  composition  of 
^ible  portion;  white  of  egg  as  the  type  of  albuminous  foods. 
Experiments  to  show  properties  of  albumen ;  effect  of  different 
temperatures;  inferences. 

Application  of  principles  learned  to  the  cookery  of  eggs : 
egg-nog;  egg  lemonade;  soft-cooked,  hard-cooked  and  }>oached 
^gs;  ^g  vermicelli  or  golden  rod  eggs;  baked  and  steamed 
custard;  steamed,  scrambled  and  creamy  eggs. 

Meat,  —  Sources  ;  varieties  ;  general  structure  ;  sub-division 
into  *' cuts  " ;  uses  of  each;  general  composition  of  lean  meat; 
experiments  showing  the  effect  of  water  at  different  temperatures ; 
of  dry  heat;  inferences;  comparison  of  results  with  those  of 
experiments  with  egg  albumen ;  similarity  of  cooking  tempera- 
tares  shown;  inferences. 

Application  of  principles  learned  to  methods  of  cooking  meat 
according  to  the  object  to  be  attained  : 

1.  The  extraction  of  juices,  in  making  beef  tea,  meat  soups 
and  broths. 

2.  The  retention  of  juices  in  so-called  ''boiling**  broiling, 
pan-broiling,  etc. 
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3.  The  making  of  tough  meat  tender,  stews,  etc. 

4.  The  re-heating  of  cold  cooked  meats. 

Fish, — Varieties;  comparison  with  meat  in  regard  to  struct- 
ure, composition  and  food  vahie ;  similarity  to  meat  and  con- 
sequent similarity  in  methods  of  cooking;  variations  due  to 
differences  in  form  and  texture.  Fish  cooked  in  water,  drawn 
butter  sauce ;  broiled  tisii,  butter  dressing ;  creamed  fish,  fish 
hash,  and  scalloped  fish. 

Bread — Yeast,  —  Study  of  wheat  grain;  manufacture  of 
flour;  varieties;  experiments  showing  starch  and  gluten.  Yeast; 
sources,  conditions  for  growth,  etc.  Bread-making :  white  and 
whole  wheat ;  quick  process  ;  slow  process. 

Vegetable  Soups. — Peas^  Beans  and  Lentils:  Composition 
and  food  value  ;  pi-eparation  and  cookery ;  split  pea  soup ;  baked 
bean  soup ;  potato  soup,  croAtons. 

Salads. — Materials;  preparations;  French  dressing;  cooked 
dressing  ;  cole  slaw ;  water  lily  salad. 

Food  for  Invalids. — Preparation  and  serving;  resume  of 
suitable  dishes,  previously  learned ;  Irish  moss  blanc-mange 
and  lemonade ;  flax-seed  tea  ;  chipped  ice ;  orange  sun  flower ; 
peach  foam  ;  apple  water,  rhubarb  water,  lemonade. 

FKEi<:ziN<i  Mixtures.  —  Underlying  principle ;  application  of 
principle  to  the  preparation  of  simple  frozen  desserts. 

The  last  lesson,  Card  33  A,  closes  the  first  series. 

The  above  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  work  planned  for  the  first 
year,  allowance  being  made  for  needful  practice  in  measuring, 
laying  of  the  table,  etc.,  as  well  as  for  the  care  and  storing  of 
materials  and  utensils. 

The  lessons  for  the  second  series  of  the  course  are  arranged 
with  the  view  of  establishing  new  principles  as  well  as  of  extend- 
ing and  enlarging  principles  previously  taught. 

Card  1.  B  opens  with  a  lesson  on  the  preservation  of  perish- 
able foods  from  decay  by  the  action  of  bacteria,  moulds,  etc., 
^Ith  the  principles  underlying  the  processes  of  preserving  by 
means  of  stirilization,  refrigeration  and  cold  storage,  drying, 
salting,  pickling,  smoking,  canning  and  the  use  of  antiseptics. 
These  principles  are  applied  to  the  canning  and  pickling  of 
seasonable  fruits  and  vegetables  and  the  making  of  simple  jellies, 
jams,  and  marmalades,  to  be  used  in  future  lessons.     In  some 
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cases  pupils  prefer  to  furnish  additional  raw  material,  the  fin- 
ished product  to  be  used  in  their  homes. 

The  Preparation  and  C<K)kert  of  Ve^^etables  Reviemted. — 
Tomatoes,  celery,  spinach,  cauliflower,  green  com,  shelled  beans, 
etc.,  alone  or  in  suitable  combinations. 

The  Cookery  of  Starchy  Foods  Reviewed. — Peach  tapioca 
pudding;  rice  pilan;  German  rice  pudding:  kedgeree;  and 
Lincoln  snowballs. 

Cheese  Cooker  v.  —  Welsh  rarebit;  cheese  toast  sandwiches; 
cheese  pudding :    cheese  fondue :    souffle  :    custard  ;  and  straws. 

£gos.  —  Omelets;  m^»ringues ;  soft  custard,  plain  and  with 
variations,  as  dessert  or  as  sauce  for  apple  snow  or  prune  whip. 

Eg4;3  in  Combination  with  Starchy  Materials.  —  Tapiocu 
cream ;  bread  pudding,  plain  and  with  variations ;  lemon  cracker 
pudding ;  lemon  rice  pudding :  vanilla  sponge :  chocolate  sauce  ; 
duchess  potato. 

Gelatine. — Sources;  preparation:  use  in  simple  desserts; 
combinations. 

Meat  Cookery,  Principles  Reviewed.  —  (1.)  Soup  stock  ; 
ox  tail  soup ;  turkey  soup :  soup  stock  used  as  the  basis  of 
other  soups;  variations  suggested. 

(2.)  Roast  meat,  including  fowl ;  the  making  of  gravies ; 
stuffing  and  sauces. 

(3.)  Pot  roast  or  braised  beef;  veal  cutlets ;  brown  sauce  ; 
fricasee  chicken. 

(4.)  The  preparation  and  cookeiy  of  salted,  smoked,  dried, 
and  pickled  meats ;  pressed  corn  beef ;  dried  beef  with  white 
aauce,  or  as  "  frizzled"  beef;  bacon  ;  smothered  tripe. 

Fish.  —  (1.)  Fresh  fish,  baked  whole  or  in  fillets  ;  sauces  and 
dressings. 

(2.)  Salted^  pickled^  and  smoked.  Creamed  salt  cod  ;  baked 
t>r  broiled  salt  mackerel,  butter  dressing  or  tomato  sauce  ;  finnan 
tiaddie. 

(3.)     SheUJish,     Broiled  oysters ;  oyster  stew;  clam  chowder. 

Fats  and  Oils.  —  Sources  ;  varieties ;  food  value  ;  preparation  ; 
tises.     Clarified  fat  or  ''dripping;*'  clarified  butter;  leaf  lard. 

Frying,  Cooking  in  Deep  Fat. — Temj^eratare  for  cooking 
different  materials ;  dropped  fish  balls ;  croquettes ;  thick  white 
Bauce  for  croquettes. 
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8(:<>Ait.  —  Christmas  lesson;  candy;  new  applicatioDB  in  tbe 
cookeiy  of  sugar. 

Battkrs  AND  DorciHs.  —  General  composition ;  varieties;  gen- 
eral  proportions  of  dry  and  liqaid  ingredients ;  leavening  agents ; 
ez|>eriments  illustrating  the  use  of  bi-carbonate  of  soda  with 
cream  of  tartar  and  other  acid  substances ;  the  making  and  use 
of  baking  powder ;  comparison  with  yeast  and  other  leavening 
agents. 

Yeast  revietoed^  with  enlarged  applications ;  Parker  House 
rolls ;  salad  rolls  ;  bread  sticks ;  Swedish  rolls ;  yeast  muffins. 

Pop-overs;  Yorkshire  pudding ;  cream  puffs,  with  filling. 

Griddle  cakes.  — Variations. 

Muffin  mixtures^  muffins ;  com  cake  ;  Virginia  pone. 

Steaming, —  Steamed  brown  breati ;  entire  wheat  pudding; 
suet  puddings ;  pudding  sauces. 

Cake, — Varieties,  (a)  butter  cakes;  {b)  sponge  cakes. 
Materials :  general  rules  for  combining ;  baking.  Fillings  and 
frostings. 

Gingerbread,  —  Molasses,  sour  milk,  sugar,  and  sugar  and 
molasses  gingerbread. 

Baking  powder  biscuit.  —  Variations  of  formula;  dumplings 
for  stews;  short  cake;  fruit  dumplings;  apple  roly-poly; 
English  "tart;"  "quick"  or  "dropped"  biscuit;  tea-cakes; 
Dutch  apple  cake ;  berry  cake ;  berry  pudding ;  breakfast  muffins ; 
cottage  pudding ;  Concord  pudding. 

Doughnuts^  Revie^o  Frying, 

Cookies,  —  Plain  and  with  variations. 

Pastry,  —  Variations. 

Sours.  —  Vegetable  a^id  cream  ;  mock  bisque ;  com  soup ; 
cream  of  green  peas. 

Salads  Reviewed.  —  Cucumber  or  tomato;  potato;  meat, 
lobster  or  salmon.  Mayonaise  dressing;  cooked  dressing; 
butter  or  cream. 

Delicacies  for  Convalescents. — Preparation  and  serving; 
chicken  custaixl,  jelly  and  panada ;  French  chops ;  oyster  broth ; 
clam  water ;  orange  omelet ;  sweet  omelet ;  cornstarch  pudding ; 
charlotte  msse ;  zwiebach. 

Frozen  Deserts.  —  Freezing  mixtures  reviewed;  sherbet  and 
fruit  ices;  icecream. 


The  BcvcT  r:«Q^  4*uii9qm  Jnr  •u«iifif7  in^^t  'ikco.  jt:Miui^L  -rr.i 
a  view  to  pnrrtSast^  *:  iir  jii>  icsiio-^iiiifr,  iii-iri»»  ^  c  '•'.re  "ij 
the  •'  bMim^ail "'  »$>  amrmcuHSuai  frrm  ii^  -  £r >ct  ^  iXK^ioi. 
By  the  forMfr.  «B?i  posil  7«rfxTii»  jC  in*  ;r:*!i»(<4K  jx-v^.vv^i  ji 
m  giTen  ItUKm :  t^  "a*-  j»ser-  -ate  icr:<«i»«tf  u*  ;«er?:nijei  '!t  uie 
group,  the  cxv&n  •.-?  ^att  w.cx  fttoifr  -  j  «i  a  iif*aL:t*ir  5f^tw»a:i:j: 
on  the  mamkitT  ^flKOcuuc  'n«t  rrin:^^  wuD-a  ii^j  :«  nr:^  roo::,  .c 
more. 

For  cxaapie,  3i  lie  TimfTC  ^  &  j  of  ;•:  cv^i,  ii?c*io  ::  -.•c:- 
fonmng  onlr  pan  <4  Tsut  jtrctMsfe.  «iii-j.  ?"c;il  r*:f  :c3i>  :i«t  <a:Lr>p 
work  inrolrea.  iba*  gmJTi'rig  21 1»:  ■^*t.  .i  «-^-t*[i*z»:*.  *»i  bj  lie 
derelopneBt  c4  %  «ck«  o-f  ;«r5c«Al  rf-^tcos-'rclix.  1:  :>  t-- 
bread,  aod  sbe  aloae  i*  re^:4U5:**At  f:c  n*  sOit^erio  k-z  f±L-:j>t. 

Expeiieiice  has  «<«i«^  'a&i.  iir^:*.;*:!  ii*r  it-iir*  :.  sCfcv-^cr^i* 
greater  attentioB  <m  ibe  pan  -c-f  ^Jt  ic ;  •-  >  ir-^  e- ,  uoc*  jstia*^ 
taJdng  effort  b  pat  foni  -i^^tur  i^*-  i^^-'omiaz-^e  of  11*  work,  atrfi 
a  keener  intereft  i*  ^Kmn  ir  liie  rfc?5il:.  A  c»>:i:i«ikr:50c  of 
molts  leads  to  tbooghi,  afri  ibexkoe  10  &  kac-w^dsre  of  cau><- 
and  effect*  faflnre  to  ac'«aBp*l:7'L  a  -iesinec  resi^-h  sho^iiiji:  :be 
ziecessitT  for  aetnirate  aaeAssi^iDeAt.  careful  sianipc'.^kiioc.  AC\i 
80  on. 

The  principal  ohjectiuns  10  :i*  u*»-  of  ;Lr  :i>i:v:-,i  a.1  uit'iix*: 
seem  to  be: 

First,     That  less  can  I*  accomp-isL-f^l  in  a  given  lia^e. 

Sec€nd,     That  the  cost  of  material  is  inone^sod. 

Third,  That  the  added  expanse  necv»«iUite^  the  \:x>  of  quai;- 
tities  so  smaU  that  the  results  are  u<>t  practiea!. 

Fourth.  That  the  diflBculty  of  managing  large  cl:vsse>  is  ;:.- 
<^reased. 

In  reply  it  may  be  said  : 

It  is  tme  that  a  given  piece  of  w«.rk  c-an  )>e  conipleteii  in  a 
shorter  time  when  two  or  four  per^^ns  are  employed  ujx>n  ii  than 
"^hen  it  is  done  by  one.  If  the  end  in  view  were  merely  the  eom- 
t>letion  of  the  work,  nothing  farther  neeil  l»e  said.  When. 
llowever,  the  aim  is  the  gain  in  power  by  the  individual,  it  is 
Undeniable  that  he  gains  more  by  performing  :dl  of  the  neressaiy 
processes  than  by  doing  one- half  or  one-fourth  of  then). 

The  presant  aUowance  of  $10  a  month  for  supplies,  reganllesn 
of  the  number  of  pupils  receiving  instmction,  makes  the  ^|ue^tion 
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of  the  cost  of  material  a  momentous  one.  With  classes  averag- 
ing twenty- four  in  number,  it  is  obvious  that  the  sum  of  $\0  a 
mouth  will  admit  of  individual  work  to  a  limited  extent  only. 
Moreover,  the  cost  of  material  varies  greatly  in  different  parts  of 
the  city,  so  that  what  may  be  an  easy  matter  for  one  teacher  be- 
comes a  difficult  problem  for  others. 

It  is  but  fair  to  say,  hei'e,  that  in  districts  where  supplies  are 
more  than  ordinarily  costly,  or  when  buying  in  quantity  will  lessen 
the  cost  sufficiently,  teachers  often  obtain  them  from  the  large 
markets  or  from  wholesale  houses,  two  or  more  sometimes  sharing 
the  material  and  the  cost. 

Careful  estimates  of  the  comparative  cost  of  certain  lessons 
given  by  the  indi^'idual  and  by  the  group  method  showed  that 
the  cost  of  the  fonner  was  slightly  larger  than  that  of  the  latter, 
the  increase  being  the  fractional  part  of  a  cent  per  pupil.  Con- 
sidering the  advantages  of  the  individual  method  this  slight  in- 
crease should  be  a  minor  consideration. 

It  is  true  that  the  size  of  classes  and  the  limited  means  avail- 
able necessitate  the  use  of  small  quantities.  Take,  for  example, 
the  making  of  cornstarch  mould. 

6ENRRAL   RECIPK. 

4  tab lespoonf Ills  cornstarch. 
2  tablespoonfuls  sugar. 
2  teaspoonfals  of  cocoa. 
i  teaspoonful  salt. 
2  cups  milk. 

Scald  If  cups  milk;  reserve  I  cup  cold  for  melting  cornstarch.  Mix 
dry  ingredients,  add  the  cold  milk  carefully  and  stir  until  smooth.  Stir 
the  scalded  milk  slowly  into  the  wet  cornstarch,  etc.;  cook  directly 
over  the  stove  or  gas  for  6  minutes,  then  cook  20  minutes  over  boiling 
water.     Pour  into  a  cold,  wet  mould  to  stiffen. 

A  class  of  twenty-four,  working  in  groups  of  four,  would  make 
six  moulds,  using  the  whole  or  one-half  the  above  quantities, 
according  to  circumstances,  the  work  being  distributed  somewhat 
as  follows  :  No.  1  would  measure  cornstarch,  No.  2  the  sugar, 
No.  3  the  cocoa  and  salt,  and  No.  4  the  milk.  The  work  of 
combining  and  cooking  the  ingredients  would,  in  like  manner,  be 
distribiited  among  the  members  of  the  group,  each  one  looking  on 
while  the  others  performed  their  parts. 
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In  worldng  anglr,  each  of  the  twenty-four  girls  would  make  a 
complete  oomstareh  mould,  using  one-fourth  of  the  quantities 
given,  measuring  everything,  and  performing  all  the  processes 
until  the  perfect  whole  is  developed.  Few  will  question  that,  in 
learning  to  make  even  a  doll's  dress  entire,  a  pupil  gains  more 
than  in  sewing  the  hem,  for  instance,  of  a  dress  of  an  adult  and 
then  watching  others  perform  the  remaining  processes.  It  would 
teem,  therefore,  that  the  same  principle  would  apply  in  cookery 
to  the  making  of  a  miniature  but  perfect  whole. 

When  materials  and  reci|)es  do  not  easily  lend  themselves  to 
sob-divisions,  the  group  method  may  be  used  with  advantage,  or 
a  demonstration  by  teacher  or  pupil  be  substituted. 

The  usually  large  size  of  classes  iu  cookery  makes  the  doing 
of  individual  work  vastly  more  laborious  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  than  that  by  the  group  method.  Ooce  the  method  has 
been  adopted,  however,  and  continued  long  enough  to  test  its 
practical  working  thoroughly,  experience  has  shown  that  the 
interest  and  pleasure  of  pupils  in  thus  working  makes  the  matter 
of  discipline  a  simple  one. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that,  notwithstanding  attendant 
difficulties,  excellent  work  by  the  individual  method  is  done  in 
many  schools. 

EVEXIXG  SCHOOLS  OF  COOKERY. 

The  first  public  evening  school  of  cookery  in  the  City  of  Boston 
was  opened  in  the  Lyman  School,  East  Boston,  on  March  18, 
1891,  continuing  until  June  18,  inclusive,  with  an  excellent  aver- 
i^e  attendance.  This  class  was  organized  through  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Willard  S.  Allen,  then  chairman  of  the  first  division  com- 
mittee. 

No  other  evening  class  in  cookery  was  established  until  1897, 
the  Lyman  School  being  again  used  for  the  puq)ose.  Through 
an  error  in  the  report  of  the  Manual  Training  Committee  for  1901, 
this  was  stated  to  be  the  first. 

Since  1897  the  demand  for  evening  classes  in  cookery  has 
inereased  steadily,  and  at  the  present  time  (March,  1903),  in- 
struction is  given  from  two  to  five  evenings  a  week  in  seven 
schools  as  follows : 

Bowdoin    School  (two   rooms^).    West   End;    Drake    School, 

^  The  claBses  in  one  room,  though  free  to  the  public,  are  conductod  under  private 

*OlplC€S. 
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South  Boston;  Hancock  School,  North  End;  Harvard  School^ 
Charlestown;  Lowell  School,  Jamaica  Plain;  Lyman  School^ 
East  Boston ;  Winthrop  School,  Boston. 

The  pupils  of  the  evening  schools  of  cookery  are  drawn  from 
various  classes,  some  of  them  being  wholly  inexperienced  in  even 
the  simplest  processes.  The  larger  number  of  these  are  girls 
whose  school  life  ceased  before  they  reached  the  gi*ades  in  which 
cooking  was  taught.  Most  of  them  are  members  of  the  regular 
evening  schools,  attendance  at  which  is  a  condition  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  entering  the  classes  in  cookery.  The  average  age  of 
these  pupils  is  sixteen. 

On  account  of  the  inability  of  many  of  these  younger  pupils 
to  provide  themselves  with  aprons,  caps,  etc.,  a  suggestion  comes 
from  teachers  of  evening  classes  of  cookery  —  that  the  city 
furnish  material  to  be  made  into  such  needful  articles  by  pupils 
of  sewing  classes  who  do  not  bring  work  from  home,  these 
articles  to  be  the  property  of  the  city. 

Other  classes  are  composed  chiefly  of  young  women  engaged 
in  various  employments  during  the  day,  some  in  stores  and  fac- 
tories, others  as  teachers,  students,  domestics,  etc. 

The  domestics  who  attend,  often  know  little  about  cooking, 
but  are  interested  to  learn,  so  that  they  can  command  better 
wages.  Among  the  others  are  several  who  are  preparing  to  have 
homes  of  their  own  in  a  short  time,  are  consequently  desirous  of 
knowing  more  about  housekeeping. 

Still  other  classes  are  principally  housekeepers  and  mothers  of 
families  wishing  to  learn  new  ways  and  methods. 

The  attendance  at  these  evening  classes  in  cookery  has  been 
for  the  most  part  extremely  gratifying. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ELLEN   L.    DUFF, 
Principal  of  Schools  of  Cookery. 
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REPORT    (1)    OF    DR.    JAMES    B.    FITZGERALD, 
DIRECTOR   OF   PHYSICAL   TRAINING. 


To  the  /Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  : 

Sir,  —  Although  there  was  no  rule  requiring  it  I  made  a 
report  to  the  Committee  on  Hygiene  and  Physical  Training  and  to 
the  Sui>erintendent  at  the  end  of  my  first  year  of  semce  with  the 
city.  No  report  was  made  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  partly 
through  lack  of  time  and  partly  because  of  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Nissen,  which  left  me  without  an  assistant,  whicli  added  his 
work  to  my  own,  and  which  allowed  but  httle  except  the  routine 
work  of  the  department  to  be  done.  At  the  beginning  of  last 
year,  no  assistant  having  been  appointed,  and  it  being  considered 
of  the  first  importance  to  keep  the  grade  gymnastics  up  to  the 
usual  standard,  I  was  forced  to  take  up  this  work  of  supervision 
myself.     I  think  that  I  can  say  there  has  been  no  deterioration. 

The  experimental  work  with  apparatus  in  the  few  schools 
selected  for  the  purpose  is  still  in  progress,  but  I  am  not 
prepared  as  yet  to  say  just  how  far  we  should  go  in  this 
direction. 

The  work  for  girls  in  high  schools  has  been  greatly  extended, 
owing  to  the  completion  of  the  new  high  school  buildings.  There 
are  now  ten  special  teachers  of  physical  training  employed  in  high 
schools.  I  have  only  one  suggestion  to  make  in  this  connection. 
It  seems  tome  that  some  sort  of  medical  examination  is  advisable, 
particularly  of  those  girls  who  play  basket-ball  and  similar  games. 
It  is  difficult  to  know  just  how  this  should  be  done,  but  perhaps 
if  we  insist  that  the  next  special  teacher  to  be  appointed  shall  be 
a  physician  it  will  solve  the  problem. 

Because  of  lack  of  time  1  was  obliged  last  year  to  give  up  my 
classes  in  the  gymnasium  of  the  English  High  and  the  Latin 
schools,  but  the  classes  at  the  West  Roxbury  High  School  were 
kept  up,  because  Mr.  Mann  had  substituted  a  year  of  physical 
training  for  a  year  of  military  drill  in  the  case  of  his  entering 
class,  he  being  the  first  head-master  to  carry  out  the  recommenda- 
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tion  of  the  special  committee  referred  to  in  my  first  report.  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  this  year,  owing  to  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Young,  we  have  been  able  to  hold  classes  in  the  Latin,  the  East 
Boston,  the  West  Roxbury  and  the  English  High  schools.  Owing 
to  the  lack  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  at  the 
English  High  School  the  work  was  stopped  there,  and  Mr.  Young 
went  to  Charlestown  instead.  The  classes  were  voluntary  at  the 
English  High  and  the  Charlestown  schools,  but  were  a  required 
part  of  the  course  at  the  other  schools.  Mr.  Young  has  given 
his  whole  time  to  the  work  in  high  schools  this  year  up  to  the 
present  time. 

The  examination  of  school  athletes  has  been  kept  up,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  record  that  when  the  officials  of  the  Boston  Athletic 
Association  heard  that  this  was  being  done  in  the  Boston  public 
schools  they  compelled  every  one  taking  part  in  their  rowing 
contests  to  be  examined,  and  they  furnished  a  physician  to  make 
the  examinations. 

The  Board  having  voted  to  employ  another  assistant  in  physi- 
cal training  it  will  be  possible  to  extend  the  work  still  further  in 
the  high  schools.  I  wish  to  say  again  that  I  believe  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  special  committee  appointed  to  consider  the 
question  of  military  drill  and  physical  training  in  high  schools 
should  be  adopted.  Their  recommendation  was  that  a  year  of 
physical  training  should  be  substituted  for  a  year  of  militaiy 
drill  in  the  ease  of  the  lowest  class.  It  seems  to  me  that  either 
this  should  be  done,  or  that  both  military  drill  and  physical  train- 
ing should  be  made  electives.  In  my  first  report  I  referred  only 
to  the  manifest  advantage  of  physical  training  over  military  drill. 
It  seems  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  injurious  effects  of  the 
drill  upon  young  and  growing  boys.  Dr.  Sargent,  and  others, 
have  called  attention  to  the  deformities  produced  by  drilling  with 
guns,  and  every  gymnasium  director  of  experience  can  testify  to 
the  truth  of  their  statements. 

In  my  first  report,  also,  I  suggested  that  certain  improvements 
were  necessary  in  the  school  chairs  and  desks  then  in  use.  I 
have  made  the  changes  referred  to,  and  the  improved  furniture 
has  been  placed  in  all  the  new  school-houses  in  Boston,  and  the 
manufacturers  have  informed  me  that  it  is  being  gradually 
adopted  throughout  the  country.     The  improvements  consist  in 
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lowering  the  back  of  the  chair  until  the  support  comes  ju»t  below 
the  shoulder  blades*  changing  the  slant  of  the  back  so  that  the 
child  is  supported  in  a  good  position,  instead  of  in  a  faulty  one 
as  formerly ;  providing  a  revolving  chair  for  grammar  grades,  so 
that  work  can  be  done  on  the  side  blackboanis.  without  Laving  all 
support  taken  from  the  backs  of  those  who  are  watching  it :  pro- 
viding a  round  seat  chair  for  primary  grades,  where  great  free- 
dom of  movement  is  a  necessity,  and,  lastly,  placing  the  chair  to 
the  left  of  the  desk  centre,  in  order  to  give  more  desk  surface  to 
write  upon,  thus  preventing  bending  and  twisting  the  body  at  the 
same  time, —  a  position  which  wiU  produce  a  spinal  curvature  if 
anything  will.  One  of  the  things  in  which  I  have  taken  an 
especial  interest  is  the  replacing  each  year  of  a  certain  namber  of 
non-adjustable  chairs  and  desks  with  adjustable  ones.  This  good 
work  goes  on,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  every  school- 
room will  have  some  adjustable  furniture  in  it.  I  regret  to  say, 
however,  that  there  are  still  rooms  in  the  schools  where  all  the 
pupils,  short  and  tall,  are  compelled  to  use  the  same  size  chair 
and  desk. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  report  that  my  recommendation  in 
regard  to  lighting  dark  rooms  by  means  of  prisms  has  been 
adopted  in  three  school  buildings.  I  believe  that  this  way  of 
lighting  dark  rooms,  when  the  work  is  done  properly  and  when 
the  glass  is  kept  clean,  is  of  great  value,  and  I  recommend  its 
extended  use. 

A  few  years  ago  certain  meml^ers  of  the  Chicago  School  Board 
began  a  school  for  the  systematic  and  scientific  study  of  school 
children  from  the  physical  side,  so  to  speak.  They  have  experi- 
mented  with  about  seven  thousand  children  in  a  perfectly  legiti- 
mate way,  and  while  they  have  as  yet  issued  no  formal  report, 
enough  is  known  of  the  progress  they  have  made  to  warrant  my 
calling  attention  to  the  matter.  A  writer  in  a  popular  magazine 
has  summed  up  the  conclusions  towards  which  the  facts  seem  to 
point.  I  wish  to  quote  from  this  article,  merely  saying  that  due 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  writer's  unscientific  certainty  and 
enthusiasm : 

The  school  systems  of  the  whole  world  are  likely  to  be  revolutionized 
by  certain  Investigations  which  have  been  made  recently  in  Chicago. 
The  resulU  of  these  investigations  will  be  made  public  before  long* 
This  article  is  the  first  detailed  statement  of  what  they  have  done,  and 
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gives  for  the  first  time  the  deductions  which  have  been  drawn  from 
them.  Seven  thousand  school  children  have  been  examined  and  experi- 
mented with  as  carefully  and  as  scientifically  as  any  student  is  taught 
to  experiment  with  chemicals  in  a  school  laboratory.  Three  facts  of 
tremendous  interest  to  every  father,  and  to  every  mother,  who  have 
intelligence  enough  to  appreciate  the  high  privilege  of  parentage  have 
been  discovered. 

First,  it  has  been  found  that  quite  as  much  depends  upon  physical 
development  as  upon  the  mental  caliber  of  school  children.  In  foci,  the 
investigation  shows  that  the  two  are  almost  co-ordinate.  Admitting, 
as  in  every  other  generalization,  that  there  are  many  exceptions  to  the 
rules,  it  has  been  proved  that  the  strong  child,  and  the  big  child,  is  the 
bright  child  in  school. 

Secondly,  it  has  been  found  that  a  serious  difference  exists  between 
girls  and  boys  in  mental  capacity.  This  is  so  great  that  it  may  lead 
eventually  to  the  abandonment  of  the  education  of  the  two  sexes  in 
common. 

Thirdly,  Professor  Lombroso's  theory  that  the  perfect  man  physi- 
cally is  more  likely  to  be  the  perfect  man  morally,  than  is  the  man  who 
is  not  perfect,  has  been  substantiated. 

It  had  been  my  desire  from  the  first  to  have  a  school  in  Boston 
for  research  and  experimental  work  along  somewhat  similar  lines 
to  those  followed  in  Chicago,  and  I  purposed  to  seek  the  council 
and  co-operation  of  the  eminent  physiologists  and  psychologists 
of  Boston  in  the  matter.  I  found,  however,  that  the  physiolo- 
gists at  least  were  convinced  that  the  most  important  thing  to 
do  was  to  determine  certain  facts  regarding  the  laws  of  growth 
in  children.  Two  years  ago  the  Society  for  the  Advancement  of 
Physical  Education  made  a  formal  request  to  be  permitted  to 
enter  the  schools  and  weigh  and  measure  thousands  of  primary 
school  children,  and  to  keep  up  these  measurements  semi-annually, 
in  May  and  October,  during  the  primary  and  grammar  courses  of 
these  particular  children.  A  hearing  was  held  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Hygiene  and  Physical  Training,  and  while  the  members 
of  the  committee  were  willing  to  accept  the  opinion  of  the 
eminent  gentlemen  who  appeai-ed  before  them,  it  seemed  best  to 
them  that  the  work  should  be  done  by  those  in  the  service  of  the 
school  department,  and  that  the  statistics  should  remain  the 
property  of  the  city.  The  Director  of  Physical  Training  was 
requested  to  take  charge  of  he  measurements,  and  in  October, 
1900,  they  were  begun.  Nearly  25,000  children  were  weighed 
and  measured  by  the  Director,  assisted  to  some  extent  by  three 
of   the   special  teachers  of    Physical   Training.     About   20,000 
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•children  were  measured  by  the  director  and  the  rest  by  the 
special  teachers.  The  records  are  kept  by  the  grade  teachers. 
The  fourth  measurements  are  now  being  made. 

I  found  that  in  some  districts  the  rule  requiring  teachers  to  be 
in  their  class-rooms  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  beginning  of 
the  sessions  was  construed  to  mean  that  children  should  not  be 
admitted  to  the  building  until  that  time.  As  the  judgment  of 
children  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  bring  them  to  school  just 
fifteen  minutes  before  school  begins,  the  consequence  was  that  on 
extremely  cold  and  on  stormy  days  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
imnecessary  suffering  among  those  children  who  came  early.  I 
brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  board,  and  the  regu- 
lation was  amended  so  as  to  require  that  school  buildings  shall 
be  open  one-half  an  hour  before  the  beginning  of  sessions  on  all 
-extremely  cold  and  stormy  days  throughout  the  school  year. 

In  my  first  report  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  were 
in  the  schools  certain  pupils  who  were  for  various  reasons  a  detri- 
ment to  the  schools,  and  who  were  in  some  cases  a  source  of 
positive  danger  to  the  other  scholars.  As  I  believed  this  to  be  a 
-subject  of  the  greatest  importance  I  asked  the  masters  to  supply 
some  information  in  regard  to  these  children,  so  that  I  could  have 
«ome  facts  to  present  to  the  boai-d.  The  cases  I  refer  to  are 
xBases  of  consumption,  epilepsy,  St.  Vitus  dance,  skin  diseases, 
offensive  diseases  of  the  ear,  etc.  Between  twenty  and  thirty 
-cases  of  what  were  supposed  to  be  consumption  were  reported. 
JLs  consumption  is  a  contagious  disease,  1  have  advised  in  all 
•cases  that  they  be  turned  over  to  the  visiting  physician,  who  is 
the  agent  of  the  Board  of  Health. 

Every  case  of  epilepsy  has  to  be  considered  by  itself.  In  one 
-cf  the  cases  which  I  investigated  there  had  been  but  one  attack, 
«nd  that  certainly  did  not  warrant  sending  the  child  out  of 
school.  I  think,  however,  that  all  will  agree  that  a  conlirmed 
epileptic  has  no  place  in  an  ordinary  school-room.  Cases  of  St. 
Vitus  dance  have  to  be  judged  in  a  similar  way.  There  is  no 
^oubt  that  a  child  who  is  really  suffering  with  this  disease  should 
be  taken  out  of  school,  both  for  its  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of 
^very  one  concerned. 

By  far  the  largest  number  of  cases  reported  was  in  the  class 
called  offensive  diseases,  and  my  investigation  of  many  of  these 
cases  revealed  an  odd  state  of  affairs.     My  own  view  was,  and 
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is,  tbat  the  regulation  which  permits  a  teacher  to  send  a  chilt 
home  who  presents  himself  with  a  dirty  face  is  authority  enoug! 
for  sending  him  home  when  he  presents  himself  with  a  ninninj 
ear,  for  instance,  which  is  so  offensive  that  it  sickens  every  on 
in  his  vicinity.  This  was  the  point  of  view  taken  in  a  few  of  th 
districts,  but  the  teachers  generally  did  not  seem  to  believe  tha 
they  had  any  rights  in  the  matter,  or  that  they  would  be  upheld  i 
they  took  radical  measures.  There  were  between  250  and  80 
cases  of  offensive  diseases  reported,  and  what  some  of  th 
teachers  and  pupils  have  suffered  from  some  of  these  oases  wouL 
not  be  pleasant  reading.  It  is  clearly  for  the  interest  of  all  con 
cerned  to  have  such  cases  attended  to  promptly.  Just  as  long  a 
such  children  are  received  in  school  just  so  long  will  certaii 
parents  remain  indifferent ;  but  their  indifference  vanishes  whei 
the  children  are  sent  home  to  be  made  clean.  The  work  beini 
done  for  mentally  defective  children  has  been  described  in  th 
report  of  the  superintendent. 

Within  the  last  three  years  the  ordinary  routine  work  of  tb 
Director  of  Physical  Training  has  come  to  include  the  penooa 
supervision  of  the  exercises  in  the  grammar  grades,  the  prope 
seating  of  all  the  pupils,  the  examination  of  school  athletes,  th 
measurement  of  20,000  children  semi-annually,  the  examinatioi 
of  teachers  for  special  certificates  in  physical  training,  the  equip 
ping  of  new  gymnasia,  and  talks  in  the  Normal  School  on  schoc 
hygiene.  It  will  be  seen  tbat  his  regular  duties  are  sufficientl; 
extensive  and  varied,  and  have  left  him  little  time  for  the  woric  o 
school  hygiene.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  measuring  of  th 
children  this  spring  had  to  be  done  by  the  assistant.  Howevei 
something  has  been  done,  and  as  a  matter  of  record  I  should  lik 
to  summarize  it : 

(1)  The  improvement  of  school  furniture;  (2)  the  introduc 
tion  of  the  prism  method  of  lighting  dark  rooms ;  (8)  the  exam 
ination  of  the  eyes  and  ears  of  backward  children  ;  (4)  amendiuj 
the  regulation  regarding  one  session  days;  (5)  amending  th* 
regulation  regarding  the  admission  of  children  to  the  school 
houses  on  cold  and  stormy  days ;  (6)  the  systematic  attempt  tn 
have  pupils  suffering  from  various  diseases  properly  taken  care  of 
Respectfully  submitted, 

JAMES   B.   FITZGERALD, 

Director  of  Physical  Training. 
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REPORT    (2)    OF    DR.    JAMES    B.    FITZGERALD, 
DIRECTOR  OF   PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  : 

Dear  Sir, — As  no  report  from  the  Department  of  Physical 
Training  has  been  printed  since  I  have  been  director,  it  is  my 
intention  to  give  a  brief  but  complete  account  of  what  has  been 
done  in  and  by  the  department  during  the  last  four  years, 
1899-1908. 

The  title  Director  of  Physical  Training  is  a  misnomer  for  all 
those  subjects,  such  as  the  proper  seating  of  the  pupils,  recesses, 
etc.,  which  are  usually  included  in  the  term  *' School  Hygiene" 
come  within  his  province,  and,  naturally  and  properly  so.  The 
first  duty  assigned  to  me  by  the  Committee  on  Hygiene  and 
Physical  Training  after  my  appointment  was  to  report  upon  the 
•anitaiy  condition  of  a  certain  school  building. 

As  to  physical  training,  the  Swedish  system  ha\nng  been 
adopted  by  the  board  some  years  ago,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
director  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  get  the  best  results  possible 
from  this  system.  The  work  of  supervising  the  teaching  of  the 
physical  exercises  was  done,  formerly,  by  the  assistant,  Mr. 
Nissen,  who  gave  his  whole  time  to  the  work,  but  he  resigned 
three  years  ago,  and  for  a  whole  year  no  one  was  found  to  take 
his  plaoe.  It  was  necessary  to  choose  between  two  evils. 
Should  the  director  take  up  the  routine  work  which  would  neces- 
sitate his  dropping  practically  everything  else,  or  should  super- 
vision of  this  most  important  branch  upon  which  so  much  time, 
thought,  and  money  had  been  expended,  cease,  with  the 
inevitable  result?  It  was  decided  that  the  most  important 
thing  to  do  was  to  keep  up  the  standard  of  the  physical 
exercises  and  therefore,  such  other  work  as  I  have  been  able  to 
do  for  the  last  two  years  in  school  hygiene,  etc.,  has  been  done, 
literally  in  odd  minutes.  In  the  primary  schools  little  is 
attempted  except  to  give  the  children  some  idea  of  good  sitting 
and  standing  positions  by  means  of  very  simple  exercises  and  to 
give  them  some  training  in   concentrating   the   attention.     The 
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work  in  these  schools  requires  and  has  received  little  supervision. 
Emphasis  is  laid  upon  games,  free  play,  recesses,  etc. 

In  the  grammar  schools  the  standard  of  instruction  has  been 
kept  up  and  while  it  is  impossible  for  every  teacher  to  teach 
every  specialty  as  well  as  we  could  wish,  still,  taking  the  city  as 
a  whole,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  the  work  of  physical 
training  is  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition  indeed. 

The  attempt  to  make  physical  training  more  valuable  and 
attractive  by  means  of  gymnastic  apparatus  has  been  made. 
There  are  now  five  schools  which  have  a  fair  equipment  of 
apparatus  in  the  corridors,  halls,  or  basement,  two  which  have  a 
smaller  amount  and  two  with  completely  furnished  gymnasia. 
There  will  be  another  to  add  to  this  list  before  the  end  of  the 
school  year  which  will  make  ten  schools  in  all,  a  development 
along  this  line  as  rapid,  surely,  as  could  be  expected.  Insimc- 
tion  is  given  at  present  by  the  masters  or  sub-masters  or  by  some 
teacher  with  a  special  aptitude  for  gymnastics,  with  occasional 
assistance  from  this  department.  I  look  forward  confidently  to 
the  time  when  every  grammar  school  will  have  its  equipment  of 
apparatus,  most  of  which  can  be  used  indoors  or  outdoors,  and 
its  special  teacher  of  physical  training.  Where  there  are  twelve 
or  fifteen  teachers  in  a  school  to  train  the  minds  of  the  children  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  ask  that  there  shall  be  one  to  train  their 
bodies. 

Physical  training  in  all  the  high  schools  was,  until  recently, 
confined  to  the  girls.  In  all  the  high  schools,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Girls'  High  and  the  Girls'  Latin  Schools,  an  excellent 
course  in  physical  training  is  given  in  well  equipped  gymnasia  by 
special  teachers  of  this  subject.  In  the  two  schools  which  have 
been  excepted  all  is  being  done  that  can  be  done  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. I  do  not  need  to  refer  to  the  needs  of  the  Normal 
School.  It  was  found  necessary  to  appoint  an  assistant  to  the 
special  teacher  of  physical  training  in  the  Roxbury  High  School, 
and  now,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  girl  pupils,  there  is  need 
of  another  such  assistant  in  the  Dorchester  High  School.  It 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  work  as  a  whole  if  the  new 
assistant  should  be  a  physician  as  well  as  a  teacher  of  physical 
training.  The  special  teachers  of  this  subject  could  consult  with 
her  in  doubtful  cases,  and  certainly  if  the  girls  are  going  into 
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basket-ball  and  similar  strenuous  games  they  should  have  some 
medical  supervision. 

As  I  have  said,  up  to  three  years  ago  there  was  no  physical 
training  for  young  men  in  our  high  schools.  From  the  primary 
school  to  the  end  of  a  university  course  there  was  due  attention 
paid  to  this  most  important  subject,  except  in  our  high  schools. 
The  reason  for  this  condition  of  affairs  can  be  summed  up  in  a 
phrase  —  the  military  drill.  Some  six  years  ago  a  special  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  consider  this  question.  In  their  report 
they  emphasized  the  need  of  physical  training  for  high  school 
boys,  and  suggested  that  a  beginning  might  be  made  by  ha^ing  a 
course  in  physical  training  precede  the  military  drill.  Taking 
everything  into  account,  this  seems  to  me  to  be  the  thing  to  do. 
Four  years  ago,  before  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Nissen,  in  order  to 
begin,  at  least,  to  remove  what  seemed  to  me  a  reproach  upon 
our  public  school  system,  I  conducted  classes  personally  in  the 
Latin  and  English  High  Schools  and  in  the  West  Roxbury  High 
School.  At  present,  classes  are  conducted  regularly  in  the  fol- 
lowing schools :  The  Latin,  the  English  High,  the  West  Roxbury, 
the  East  Boston,  and  the  South  Boston  High  Schools.  Owing  to 
the  appointment  of  another  assistant  to  the  director  it  will  be 
possible  to  add  to  this  list  next  year.  It  will  be  seen  that  physi- 
cal training  for  young  men  in  our  high  schools  is  still  in  an  un- 
satisfactory condition,  but  it  is  being  extended  and  developed  as 
fast  as  circumstances  will  permit. 

I  found  that,  although  the  young  men  had  no  physical  training, 
most  of  the  schools  were  represented  by  teams  in  all  the  various 
forms  of  competitive  athletics,  and  this,  too,  without  any  medical 
supervision.  I  called  the  head-masters*  attention  to  this  danger, 
and  asked  for  their  co-operation.  It  was  readily  given,  and  for 
the  last  four  years  every  candidate  for  a  team  has  had  to  pass  a 
medical  examination,  given  by  the  director.  As  the  School 
Board  has  had  no  official  cognizance  of  athletics  in  high  schools, 
I  will  simply  call  attention  to  their  generally  unsatis facto ly  con- 
dition. The  remedy  seems  to  me  to  be  the  organization  of  the 
head-masters  for  the  purpose  of  formulating  rules  for  the  regulat- 
ing of  all  competitive  sports  followed  in  the  schools.  The  niles 
should  cover  (1)  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  requirements 
and  all  other  questions  of  eligibility ;   (2)  the  linancial  situation ; 
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(3)  the  selection  of  competent  officials,  the  proper  policing  of 
grounds,  etc. 

As  to  school  hygiene  :  Until  within  a  few  years  school  furniture 
was  designed  without  the  slightest  regard  for  the  health  or  com- 
fort of  the  pupils.  I  have  only  to  say  that  I  have  done  my  best 
to  correct  this,  and  that  the  improved  furniture  has  been  placed 
in  our  new  schools.  I  am  informed  by  the  manufacturer  that  the 
improvements  are  being  slowly  but  surely  adopted  throughout  the 
country. 

It  will  cause  surprise,  perhaps,  to  learn  that  there  are  still 
many  rooms  in  the  older  buildings  where  the  pupils  are  seated  in 
wrong  relation  to  the  light,  and  that  there  are  still  many  rooms 
where  all  the  pupils,  short  and  tall,  use  the  same  size  chair  and 
desk.  I  have  endeavored,  with  gratifying  success,  to  have  a  cer» 
tain  number  of  these  rooms  improved  in  these  particulars  every 
year.  I  think  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  now  the 
settled  policy  to  change  the  furniture  or  at  least  the  irons  in  from 
forty  to  fifty  rooms  each  year. 

Three  years  ago  the  eyes  and  ears  of  practically  all  the  back- 
ward children  in  the  city  were  examined.  Children  who  were 
backward  by  reason  of  lack  of  knowledge  of  English  were  not 
examined. 

The  results  were  valuable  and  interesting,  but  the  good  of  any 
such  examination  is  nullified  to  a  very  great  extent  by  the  in- 
difference or  the  poverty  of  the  parents.  Still,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  such  an  examination  should  be  made  periodically ;  if 
only  a  few  cases  like  the  following  are  discovered  and  benefited 
it  will  be  worth  while  :  A  little  girl  in  Roxbury,  nine  years  of 
age,  had  been  unable  to  learn  even  her  letters,  and  the  teachers 
were  convinced  that  she  was  a  hopeless  case.  Her  eyes  were 
examined,  were  proved  to  be  defective,  were  fitted  with  glasses, 
and  in  less  than  three  months  she  was  reading  readily  words  of 
two  syllables  and  was  considered  to  be  above  the  average  of 
intelligence  in  her  class. 

The  question  of  a  general  examination  of  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
the  pupils  was  given  a  good  deal  of  attention.  After  consulting 
with  some  of  the  most  eminent  specialists  in  the  city  I  became 
convinced  that  such  an  examination  was  inadvisable.  The 
teachers  are  expected  to  report  cases  of  nearsightedness,  etc.,  ta 
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the  parents,  and  to  reqaest  that  an  examination  by  a  specialist  be 
made.  This  places  the  responsibility  where,  in  my  opinion,  it 
belongs,  that  is,  if  oar  schools  are  to  be  kept  free  from  the  taint 
of  the  ^^institution."  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  tlie  duty  of  the 
city  to  see  that  pupils  study  under  the  most  favorable  conditions 
possible  in  regard  to  light.  That  this  was  not  the  case  in  the 
older  buildings  especially  a  merely  superficial  examination  proved. 
In  some  of  the  rooms  in  these  buildings  the  pupils  read  and 
studied  under  conditions  that  were  simply  distressing.  What 
could  be  done  to  make  the  conditions  even  tolerable  ?  Four  years 
ago  I  recommended  that  the  experiment  be  made  of  placing  so- 
called  prism  or  ribbed  glass  in  the  windows.  This  was  done  in  a 
single  room  in  the  North  End,  and  in  my  opinion  it  was  a  great 
success.  This  system  of  lighting  dark  rooms  has  been  extended 
each  year  since  then,  and  there  are  now  six  buildings  with  some 
of  the  rooms,  at  least,  lighted  by  this  method.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  unhygienic  furniture,  it  has  become  the  policy  of  those  in 
authority  to  select  a  certain  number  of  rooms  each  year  to  be 
lighted  by  this  system. 

In  1899  the  Boston  Physical  Education  Society  asked  permis- 
sion of  the  Board  to  take  certain  measurements  of  primary  school 
children,  and  to  be  allowed  to  follow  up  these  measurements  semi- 
annually until  the  children  had  completed  their  course  in  the 
grammar  schools.  It  was  decided,  after  a  hearing,  that  the 
measurements  should  be  taken,  but  that  the  work  should  be  done 
by  the  Department  of  Physical  Training,  the  Physical  Education 
Society  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  statistics  gathered.  The 
measurements  are  taken  in  October  and  May.  About  25,000 
children  were  measured.  The  purpose  of  the  society  is  to  ascer- 
tain facts  relating  to  the  laws  of  growth. 

It  was  the  custom  formerly  to  close  the  morning  session  in 
grammar  schools  at  one  o'clock  upon  one-session  days.  This  did 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  good  hygiene,  and  the  Board  took  the  same 
view  of  the  matter  and  the  regulation  was  amended.  The  schools 
now  close  at  twelve  o'clock. 

It  was  the  custom  also  in  certain  districts  to  open  the  school 
buildings  to  the  children  at  fifteen  minutes  before  the  beginning 
of  each  session,  and  no  exception  was  made  on  account  of  cold  or 
stormy  weather.     This  did  not  seem  to  me  a  suflacient  length  of 
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time,  and  at  my  request  the  regulation  was  amended.  All  school 
buildings  are  now  opened  on  cold  and  stormy  weather  thirty 
minutes  before  the  beginning  of  sessions. 

I  have  kept  up  the  practice  of  giving  a  series  of  lectures  or 
talks  to  those  pupils  of  the  Normal  School  who  have  chosen  gym- 
nastics as  their  specialty.  As  may  be  imagined,  considering  the 
press  of  other  duties,  they  have  been  nothing  more  than  simple 
practical  talks  on  school  hygiene.  Now  that  the  burden  of 
routine  work  has  been  lightened  by  the  appointment  of  another 
assistant  to  the  director,  it  will  be  possible  not  only  to  make 
talks  more  valuable  to  the  pupils  of  the  Normal  School,  but  to 
give  similar  instruction  at  meetings  of  grade  teachers  in  different 
parts  of  the  city. 

In  summing  up  what  has  been  done  in  physical  training  for 
the  last  few  years,  the  important  things  are :  the  rapid  develop- 
ment in  the  grammar  schools  along  the  line  of  providing  gymnasia 
for  the  new  buildings  and  gymnastic  apparatus  for  some  of  the 
older  ones  ;  the  introduction  and  rapid  extension  of  the  work  for 
young  men  in  high  schools,  and  the  medical  examination  of 
school  athletes.  In  school  hygiene  the  important  things  are : 
the  improvement  of  school  furniture ;  the  systematic  changing  of 
old  furniture  for  new  in  a  certain  number  of  rooms  each  year; 
the  introduction  of  ribbed  glass;  the  examination  of  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  backward  children,  and  the  amending  of  the  regula- 
tions in  two  instances. 

As  to  recommendations  for  the  future,  it  seems  hardly  necessary 
to  make  any.  That  the  work  should  continue  along  the  present 
lines ;  that  all  new  schools  should  have  playgrounds  or  play-places 
out  of  doors,  in  the  basements,  or  on  the  roofs ;  that  pupils  should 
be  encouraged  to  use  the  playgrounds  before  and  after  school ;  that 
new  grammar  and  high  schools  should  have  gymnasia ;  that  build- 
ings of  more  than  two  stories  in  height  should  have  sanitaries  on 
the  upper  floors ;  that  buildings  more  than  two  stories  high  should 
have  separate  and  special  stairways  communicating  directly  with 
the  yard  or  with  the  street.  All  these  and  many  others  seem  to 
me  to  be  self-evident  propositions. 

Re43pectfully  submitted, 

JAMES   B.    FITZGERALD. 

Director  of  Physical  Training. 
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Is  School  Committee,  BojiTON,  June  1»,  1903. 

The  Committee  on  Salaries,  in  acconlance  with  the  Rules, 
F>resent  herewith  their  annual  report  eoniaiiiin«r  the  schedule 
of  salaries  of  instmctors  fur  the  year  ending  Auirust  31, 
1904;  and  recommend  the  paf^saire  of  the  followinir  orders, 
^os.  1  to  12,  inclusive. 

For  the  Committee, 

(;E0RGE    E.    brock,   Chamnan. 
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1.  Ordered,  That  the  salaries  of  instructors  of  the  public  schools  be 
fixed  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1904,  as  contained  in  the  following 
schedule:  . 

NORMAL  SCUOOIi. 

Head-Master $3,780 

Master,  first  year,  $2,340;  annual  increase,  $144;  maximum  .         3,060 
Assistants,  first  year,  $  1 ,  140 ;  annual  increase,  $(50 ;  maximum,  1 ,620 

LATIN  AND  HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

Head-Masters $3,780 

Masters 3,060 

Junior-Masters,  first  year,  $1.476 ;  annual  increase  (for  eleven 
years),  $144;  salary  for  the  twelfth  and  subsequent  years, 

with  the  rank  of  Master 3,060 

Assistant  Principal,  Roxbury  High  School,  first  year,  $1,620; 

annual  increase,  $72 ;  maximum 1,836 

Assistants,  first  year,  $972;  annual  increase,  $72 ;  maximum,         1,620 

MECHANIC  ARTS  HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Head-Master $3,780 

Masters 3,060 

Junior-Masttu's,  first  year,  $1,476  ;  annual  increase  (for  eleven 
years),  $144;  salary  for  the  twelfth  and  subsequent  years, 
with  the  rank  of  Master 3,060 

Instructors,  first  year,  $1,500;  annual  increase,  $120;  maxi- 
mum       2,340 

Assistant  Instructors,  first  year,  $972;  annual  increase,  $72; 

maximum 1,620 

Special   Instructors,  first  year,  $6(MJ;  annual  increase,  $72; 

maximum 960 

Instructor  of  Metal -working,  first  year,  $1,800;  annual  in- 
crease, $00 ;  maximum 2,680 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Masters,  first  year,  $2,580 ;  annual  increase,  $120;  maximum,       $3,180 

Sub-Mjisters,  first  year,  $1,500;  annual  increase,  $120;  max- 
imum       2,340 

First  Assistants,  first  year,  $972 ;  annual  increase,  $48 ;  max- 
imum       1,212 

Assistants,  first  year,  .^552;  annual  increase,  $48;  maximum,  936 

Special  Assistants  (per  day) 1  60 
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PRmARY    SCHOOLS. 

First  Assistants,  first  jc^u-.  ^^^M :  anniuu  ioor^ra^^.  ^1> :  nux- 

imum ....  $1,080 

AsA^tants^  first  year.  iL>ot? :  anniul  irA^rva.^.  ^i-S :  maximuni.  936 

Special  Asrisiants  ( per  day  i 1  50 

KIXDERGARTEXS. 

Principals,  first  year,  ^i'4 :  iocreflMr  f-  -r  ?*e*.>n«i  year,  f  if  4  :  an- 
nual increase  for  three  soceeedin::  y*-cir«.  ^iS;  muximuru    .  $7'J2  00 
Assistants,  first  year,  $\S2:  annoal  iii..-r»r.ise.  ^^^:  maxiniuui.  624  00 
Special  Assistants  (per  week)                            ....  5  00 

EVEXIXG  SCHOOLS. 

HIGH    ^ll«.MiL. 

Principal  (per  week),  first  year,  $i**:  Si-o.»nd  year,  *4."»;  ihinl 

year  and  subsequently $60  00 

Assistant  in  charge  of  Charlestown  branch  ( per  evening)  5  ()0 

Assistants  (per  evening) 4  00 

Special  Teacher  of  Penmanship  (per  evening)                 .        .  2  00 

Special  Assistant,  Typewriting  Department  (pir  cvtiiin;:)  2  00 

Laboratory  Assistants  (per  evening) 2  <K^ 

ELEMENTARY    3CH«.»«»LS. 

Principals,  in  schools  where  average  attendaui-c  t't>r  month  is 

100  pupils  or  mure  (|K»r  evening) 5  <X) 

In  schools  where  average  attendanc**  for  month  is  less 

than  100  (per  evening) 4  00 

First  Assistants,   in  schools  where  average    attendance    for 

month  is  75  pupils  or  more  (per  evening)      ...  2  60 

In  schools  where  average  attendance  for  month  is  less 

than  76  pupils  (per  evening) 2  <m) 

Assistants  (per  evening) lmm) 

Assistants  in  charge  of  Post-graduate  Classes  (per  evening)  .  2  r»0 

Instructors  in  Cookery  and  Sewing  (per  evening)   .  .  2  (m» 

DRAWING   SCHOOLS. 

'Masters  (per  evening) UMK) 

Principals  (per  evening),  first  year,  $7  ;  second  year  and  suIh 

sequently 8  IK^ 

Assistants  (per  evening),  first  year,  81 ;  second  year,  $5 ;  third 

year  and  subsequently  .  <»  (M) 

'The  raok  of  Muter  Id  Bvco1d(|(  DruwiD|{  SchouU  shall  be  »b  iliHhcd  »«  the*  ponUtoii 
beeomcs  Tacaot  by  the  retirement  of  the  pri*s<tiit  incnmbentH. 
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HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

Principal $3, 

Assistant  Principal,  first  year,  $1,152;  annual  increase,  $72; 

maximum 1, 

Assistants,  first  year,  $780;  annual  increase,  $72;  maximum,  1, 

SCHOOL  ON   SPECTACLE   ISLAND. 

Instructor  (including  all  expenses  connected  witli  the  school, 
except  for  books)  ....  ...  $ 


SPECIAL   INSTRUCTORS. 

Teacher  of  Chemistry,  Girls' High  School        .  •       $1, 

Lalwratory  Assistants,  English  High  School  (2) 
Laboratory  Assistant,  Girls'  High  School 
Laboratory  Assistant.  Mechanic  Arts  Higli  School 
Laboratory  Assistant,  Uoxbury  High  School 

COMMERCIAL  BRANCHES. 

Special  Instructors,  firat  year,  $1,200;  annual  increase,  $120; 

maximum 2, 

Instructors,  first  year,  $1100 ;  annual  incrcjise,  $72 ;  maximum  .         1, 


DRAWING. 


Director     

Assistants  to  Director  (3)  .... 

•  Assistant- to  Director 

Special  Teachers,  Dorchester  High  School  (2) 
Special  I'eacher,  English  High  School 
Special  Teacher,  Iloxbui-y  High  School    . 
Special  Teacher,  South  Boston  High  Scliool 
Special  Teacher,  West  Roxbury  High  School   . 


$3, 
1 
2 
1 

2, 
1 
1, 
1 


KINDERGARTENS. 

Director $2 


MANUAL   TRAINING. 

Principal  of  Manual  Training  Schools $2 

Instructors 1 

Assistant  Instructors,  first  year,  $804 ;  annual  increase,  $48 ; 

maximum 

Instructors,  Schools  of  Cookeiy,  first  year,  $552 ;  annual  in- 
crease, $l.s;   uiaxiniuni  ....... 


»To  i^ve  fnntructiou  in  drawing  In  the  Noriual  tichool,  and  lo  nMii»t  the   Direct 
Drawing. 
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Teachers  of  Sewing : 

One  division 

.    $144 

Two  divisions 

.       240 

Three  divisions    . 

336 

Four  divisions 

432 

Five  divisions 

516 

Six  divisions 

588 

Seven  divisions    . 

Eight  divisions    . 

Nine  divisions 

Ten  divisions 

Eleven  divisions  . 

All  over  eleven  divisions 


$660 
732 
792 
840 
888 
936 


MILITARY    DUILL. 

Instructor .  

Armorer 

MODEKN    LANGUAGES. 

Assistant  Instructors  (2) 

Teacher  of  Oerman,  (iirls'  High  and  (lirls'  Latin  Schools 
Teacher  of  French,  South  Boston  High  Schcol 


$2,000 
1,050 


$1,800 

1,800 

972 


MUSIC. 

Director $3,000 

Assistant  Directoi-s,  first  year,  $2,004 ;  annual  increase.  $72 ; 

luaximuin 2,652 

Assistants,  llrstyear,  $996;  annual  increase,  $48;  maximum,  1,236 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING . 

Director $3,000 

Assistant  to  Director 2,280 

Assistant  to  Director 1,800 

Teacher,  Brighton  High  School 936 

Teacher,  Dorchester  High  School 1,2()0 

Teacher,  East  Boston  Higli  School 1,200 

Teacher  of  Physical  Training  and  Reading,  Girls'  High  School ,  1 ,200 

Teacher  of  Physical  Training  and  Beading,  Girls'  Latin  School,  936 

Teacher,  Koxbury  High  School 1,200 

Assistant  Teacher,  Boxbury  High  School         ....  900 

Teacher,  South  Boston  High  School  1,200 

Teacher,  West  Koxbury  High  School 1,200 


SPECIAL  CLASSES. 

Teachers,  first  year,  $936 ;  annual  increase,  $48 ;  maximum  .      $1,032 

2.  Ordered,  That  the  salaries  of  the  members  of  the  permanent  corps 
of  substitutes,  ap|)ointed  in  accordance  witli  Section  146  of  the  Regula- 
tions, be  fixed  at  the  rate  of  ten  dollars  ($10)  per  month,  exclusive  of 
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July  and  August,  and  that  they  be  paid  in  addition  thereto  the  sura  of 
two  dollars  ($2)  for  each  day  of  actual  service, — one-session  days 
being  reckoned  as  full  days,  for  the  year  ending  August  81,  1904. 

3.  Ordered,  That  the  compensation  of  substitutes,  other  than  mem- 
bers of  the  permanent  corps  of  substitutes  appointed  under  Section  146 
of  the  Regulations,  and  of  temponiry  teachers,  be  fixed  at  the  follow- 
ing rates  for  each  day  of  actual  service : 

Junior-Master,  High  Schools $5  00 

Assistant,  High  Schools 2  50 

Instructor,  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  4  (K) 

Assistiint  Instructor,  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  2  60 

Sub-Master,  Grammar  Schools 4  00 

Assistant,  Grammar  or  Primary  Schools  2  00 

Principal,  Kindergartens 1  75 

Assistant,  Kindergartens 1  25 

Instructor,  Schools  of  Cookery 2  00 

and  that  Uu;  compensation  of  substitutes  and  of  temporary  teiichers  of 
other  ranks  than  those  enumerated  herein  shall  be  one  four-hundredth 
part  of  the  minimum  salary  of  the  respective  ranks,  for  each  day  of 
actual  service,  for  the  year  ending  August  81,  1901. 

4.  Ordered,  That  the  instructor  in  any  school,  district,  or  depart- 
ment who  takes  charge  thereof  under  the  provisions  of  Section  144  of 
the  Regulations  for  a  continuous  period  exceeding  two  weeks,  shall  re- 
ceive, in  addition  to  his  or  her  regular  salary,  one-half  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  said  salary  and  tlie  minimum  salary  of  the  higher 
position,  during  the  time  of  such  service,  but  not  including  the  sum- 
mer vacation. 

5.  Ordered,  That  special  instructors  of  commercial  branches  who,  on 
September  1,  1902.  wore  receiving  a  salary  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
($l,r)00)  per  annum,  continue  on  said  salary  until  the  third  anniversary 
of  their  several  appointments,  when  they  shall  be  placed  upon  the 
fourth  year  of  service  in  their  rank. 

6.  Ordered,  That  instructors  of  commercial  branches  who,  on  Septem- 
ber 1,  190*2,  were  receiving  a  salary  of  twelve  hundred  dol1ai*s  ($1,200) 
per  annum,  continue  on  said  salary  until  the  fifth  anniversary  of  their 
several  appointments,  when  they  shall  be  placed  upon  the  sixth  year  of 
service  in  their  rank. 

7.  Ordered,  That  special  teachers  of  physical  training  in  High 
Schools  who  may  be  appointed  during  the  year  ending  August  81,  1904, 
shall  be  paid  at  the  i*ate  of  nine  hundred  dollars  ($900)  per  annum. 

8.  Ordered,  That  those  instructors  in  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School 
who  are  required  by  the  daily  i)n)gram  to  perform  extra  service  outside 
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of  the  regular  gchool  hours,  be  paid,  in  addition  to  the  regular  salaries 
of  their  respective  ranks,  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  ($2.()0)  for  each  reci- 
tation period  of  extra  service ;  with  the  exception  of  the  teachers  of  shop 
work,  who  shall  be  paid,  in  iiddition  to  their  regular  salaries,  at  the  rate 
of  three  dollars  ($3.00)  for  ejich  shop  |)eriod  of  extra  service ;  during 
such  part  of  the  year  ending  August  31,  UM)4,  :is  such  tiaily  pnignmi  re- 
quiring extra  service  may  be  continut^d. 

9.  Ordered,  That  John  Tetlow  be  paid  at  the  nitc  of  four  hundred 
twenty  dollars  ($420)  per  annum,  in  adclition  to  the  regular  salary  of 
his  rank,  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  ll^M. 

10.  Ordered,  That  Darius  Hadley,  Henry  F.  Sears,  and  (^harles  F. 
Kimball  esich  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  one  hunch*ed  twenty  dollai*s  ($120) 
per  annum,  in  addition  to  the  regular  salary  of  their  rank,  on  account 
of  their  long  service  in  the  public  scliools,  for  the  year  ending  August 
31,  1904. 

11.  Ordered,  That  James  Frederick  Hopkins,  Director  of  Drawing, 
be  paid  at  the  rate  of  six  hundred  dollars  ($G00)  per  annum,  in  iiddi- 
tion to  his  regular  salary,  for  the  supervision  of  the  Evening  Dniwing 
Schools,  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1904. 

12.  Ordered,  That  Harriet  E.  Caryl,  Assistant  Principal,  (iirls'  High 
School,  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  one  thousand  twenty  dollars  ($1,020)  per 
annum,  for  tli6  year  ending  August  31,  1904;  in  accordance  with  the 
action  taken  May  12,  1903,  granting  said  instructor  leave  of  absence  on 
half-paj'  for  one  j'ear  from  September  1.  1003. 
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APPOINTMENTS  FOR  RE-ELECTION.  5 

Ohriitopher  Gibion  District  —  One  sub-master.  The  help 
f  two  sub-masters  is  needed,  because  the  grammar  school  is 
•laced  in  two  buildings. 

£merion  Diitrict.  —  One  sub-master.  To  take  charge  of 
he  Blackinton  School  at  Orient  Heights,  which  is  a  long 
istance  from  the  Emerson  Grammar  School  building. 

Laivrenee  District.  —  One  sub-master.  Because  the  substi- 
ution  of  a  teacher  of  lower  rank  does  not  seem  advisable  at 
he  present  time. 

Mather  District.  —  One  sub-master.  The  help  of  two  sub- 
lasters  is  needed  because  tlie  grammar  school,  which  is  very 
urge,  is  placed  in  two  buildings. 

Quiney  District. —  One  sub-master.  Because  the  substitu- 
Lon  of  a  teacher  of  lower  mnk  does  not  seem  advisable  at 
he  present  time. 

Roger  Wolcott  District.  —  One  sub-master.  The  help  of 
wo  sub-masters  is  needed,  because  the  grammar  school  is 
•laced  in  two  buildings,  and  there  are  primary  schools  scat- 
ered  over  a  large  district. 

Sherwin  District. —  One  sub-master.  Because  the  substitu- 
Lon  of  a  teacher  of  lower  rank  does  not  seem  advisable  at 
he  present  time. 

Washington  Allston  District.  —  One  sub-master.  The  help 
f  two  sub-masters  is  needed,  because  the  grammar  school  is 
laced  in  two  buildings,  and  there  are  primary  schools  scat- 
Bred  over  a  large  district 

FIRST   ASSISTANTS. — GRAMMAR   SCHOOLS. 

Bigelow  District.  —  One  first  assistant.  To  continue  an 
rrangement  which  has  existed  since  1897. 

Longfellow  District.  —  One  first  assistant.  To  take  charge 
f  the  Phineas  Bates  School,  which  is  a  long  distance  from 
be  central  building. 

Robert  Q-.  Shaw  District.  —  Two  first  assistants.  Because 
be  buildings  in  which  there  are  pupils  of  the  grammar  grades 
re  widely  separated. 
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Longfellow  District.  —  One  assistant,  Grammar  School ; 
one  assistant,  Primaiy  Schools.  To  properly  supply  the 
needs  of  a  growing  district  in  which  the  buildings  are  widely 
scattered. 

Robert  0-.  Shaw  District.  —  One  assistant,  Grammar 
School.  Because  of  the  long  distances  between  the  build- 
ings in  which  there  are  pupils  of  the  grammar  grades. 

Washington  Allston  District.  —  One  assistant.  Grammar 
School.  Because  of  the  small  size  of  four  of  the  rooms  used 
by  pupils  in  the  grammar  grades. 

TEACHERS   IN    EXCESS. 

There  remain  four  teachers  who  have  been  employed  this 
year,  but  whose  reappointment^  cannot  be  made  under  the 
Regulations  nor  by  virtue  of  any  valid  special  reasons  appli- 
cable to  the  particular  schools  in  which  they  have  been 
employed,  and  not  equally  applicable  to  all  other  schools. 

The  teachers  whose  reappointment  cannot  take  place 
except  under  a  suspension  of  the  Regulations  are  : 

Charlestoum  High  School.  —  One  junior  master;  one 
assistant. 

Harvard  District.  —  One  assistant,  Primary  Schools. 

Warren  District.  —  One  assistant,  Grammar  School. 


I  recommend  that  teachers  with  higher  rank  than  the  Reg- 
ulations allow  be  authorized  for  the  school  year  1903-1904, 
as  follows: 

SUB-MASTERS. 

Beyinett  District.  —  One  sub-master.  The  help  of  two  sub- 
mastei's  is  needed,  because  the  grammar  school  is  placed  in 
two  buildings,  and  there  are  Primary  Schools  scattered  over 
a  large  district. 

Brimmer  District. —  One  sub-uiaster.  Because  the  average 
number  of  pupils  is  so  near  the  limit  fixed  by  the  Regula- 
tions that  the  substitution  of  a  teacher  of  lower  rank  does 
not  seem  advisable. 


ATVOSSTMESTS  TO^  iLlr-TZ  Tm-jS.  O 

Ckrutopker  GUmtrn  ZfUtriei  —  fPur  s:ii>2u^«i:.  TLe  Ldp 
of  two  sub-nnsten  k  &e«iifid.  tier'Aiif^  xi«&  griTr.TiaT  se!><x>Z  is 
placed  in  two  buildings. 

Enurmm  DutrieL  —  Oni:  %jii>saje:rrr.  To  vtkt  dhkrge  of 
the  Blackinton  SciuM>i  ai  t'Jiiaii  H{!ieiit&.  wLkh  s  x  l.-ng 
distance  from  the  EmeiBon  GraT.Ttiir  SeL-»l  biiildixig. 

Lawrence  IHstri^^  —  One  sub-siatier.  B€iCAUs<e  iLe  substi- 
tution  of  a  teacher  of  lower  rank  d*:ie>  noi  seem  adrisaUe  at 
the  present  time. 

Mather  IHgtriet,  —  iJne  sub-masxer.  TLe  bclp  of  two  sub- 
masters  is  needed  because  the  grammar  »c-b<»I.  wLieL  is  Teiy 
large,  is  placed  in  two  buildings. 

Quiney  DiMtriet, —  One  sab-master.  Because  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  teacher  of  lower  rank  does  not  seem  advisable  at 
the  present  time. 

Roger  Wdcott  DiMtriet.  —  One  sub-master.  The  help  of 
two  sub-masters  is  needed,  because  the  grammar  school  is 
placed  in  two  buildings,  and  there  are  primary  schools  scatr 
tered  over  a  large  district. 

Sherwin  DUtriet. —  One  sub-master.  Because  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  teacher  of  lower  rauk  does  not  seem  advisable  at 
the  present  time. 

WaihinffUm  AlUton  Digtrict.  —  One  sub-master.  The  help 
of  two  sub-masters  is  needed,  because  the  grammar  school  is 
placed  in  two  buildingrg,  and  there  are  primar}'  schools  scat- 
tered over  a  large  district 

FIRST   ASSISTANTS.  —  GRAMMAR    SCHOOLS. 

Bigelow  District.  —  One  first  assistant.  To  continue  an 
arrangement  which  has  existed  since  1897. 

Longfellow  District,  —  One  firat  assistant.  To  take  charge 
of  the  Phineas  Bates  School,  which  is  a  long  distance  from 
the  central  building. 

Robert  G.  Shaw  District.  —  Two  first  assistants.  Because 
the  buildings  in  which  there  are  pupils  of  the  grammar  grades 
are  widely  separated. 
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FIRST   ASSISTANTS.  —  PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

Hancock  District.  —  One  first  assistant.  Because,  in  the 
Paul  Revere  building,  which  has  eighteen  occupied  rooms, 
the  services  of  two  first  assistants  appear  to  be  needed. 

Phillips  District.  —  One  firat  assistant.  This  teacher  has 
charge  of  the  Somerset-street  building,  in  which  there  are  six 
imgraded  classes. 

There  has  been  employed  for  several  years  a  teacher  of 
higher  rank  than  the  Regulations  permit,  and  for  whose  con- 
tinued employment  in  that  higher  rank  no  good  and  suffi- 
cient reason  appears  to  exist,  as  follows : 

Bunker  Hill  District.  —  One  first  assistant.  Grammar 
School. 

UNGRADED   CLASSES. 

I  recommend  that  ungraded  classes  be  allowed  in  the  fol- 
lowing-named districts,  as  stated :  Bigelow,  two ;  Brimmer, 
two ;  Comins,  two ;  Eliot,  eleven ;  Hancock,  eight ;  Hyde, 
two;  John  A.  Andrew,  two;  Lawrence,  two;  Lyman,  three; 
Norcross,  two;  Phillips,  six;  Quincy,  two;  Sherwin,  two; 
Shurtleflf,  two ;  Washington  Allston,  two ;  Wells,  two. 

EDWIN   P.   SEAVER, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 


?1&  X3.^[L3EC=1IX 


L£^    .tt    \T  ^^ns  nr^\—  v~ ^ 


i&iaaLLi.  -HrTF*  •ic 


J'mt  ir-itng  m  mar?  f 

Oft 


2arx  TLr.,%_>>^  •*zjb.«:c- 

Tz^CMzaK.. — 3Tnuwsr  scxfiert  n 


LATIN    A\0    H:<  K    S-  Hf^-JLS. 
Gi«as«si  viMiMe  inznber  t»t^;ixir3c ^*- 

TeACHCBL — yTT>ll  fggdpd  ^C' 

J^ov  •frruif  «B  fenffv     .......--     It 

Appointed  :  To  «0t«  d»*iiijr  u-e  ^'>s«i.-<^   :.''  lif  ^^cif*.*!  C.  mmi;> 

tee. — Jnaior  Manov  FTtid*ritk  E«w»i-  Her:*r:  T.  Eici:  .  t 

^or  fAe  Verm  tmdimg  AwymM  S^,  I^f-^^Jmior  Um^^z.  WiUiAzc 

K.  Xorun : 

GIBLS     LATiy   SCHC'* »!-. 

Greatest  wbois  aaoiber  beloAjpag ^^^ 

TxACHEB«.— Xmnber  entiUed  tc* ^* 

.Vor  9€rwim0  om  temmrt 1^ 

Appointad  :    To  terre   for  th€  term  ending  Amgitfi  S2^  ;A*i,— 
AMistant,  Jalim  K.  Ordwaj 1 
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BRIGHTON   HIGH    SCHOOL. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging 20^ 

Teachers.— Number  entitled  to,  8.    One  extra  teacher  allowed 

for  special  reasons ^ 

Now  »€rving  on  tenure 8 

Appointed  :    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  SI,  1904. — 

Junior  Master,  Sidney  Peterson 1 

CHARLESTOWN   HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging 23^-^ 

Teachers. — Number  entitled  to,  7.    One  extra  teacher  allowed 

for  special  reasons ^ 

Now  serving  on  tenure & 

DORCHESTER  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging 9BS 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to T9 

Now  serving  on  tenure 9 

Appointed  :  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee, —  Junior  Masters,  John  Haynes,  Frederick  G  Jackson  .  2 
For  the  term  ending  August  SIj  1904,  —  Junior  Masters,  Milford 
S.  Power,  Charles  T.  Wentworth ;  Assistants,  Jessie  L. 
Adams,  Harold  Bisbee,  Mary  A.  Leavens,  Mabel  M.  Taylor  .  6 
On  Probation,  —  Assistants,  Henry  W.  B.  Arnold,  Sarah  L.  Dyer, 
Mildred  G.  Potter,  Mabel  E.  White 4 

—  2L- 
EAST   BOSTON   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging 369^ 

Teachers. — Number  entitled  to 10^ 

Now  serving  on  tenure 6 

Appointed  :     To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee, —  Junior  Master,  George  D.  Bussey 1 

For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1904,  —  Junior  Master,  William 

H.  Godfrey  ;  Assistants,  Francis  J.  Conlin,  Alma  F.  Silsby     .      3 
On  Probation,  —  Assistant,  Grace  L.  Putnam       ....      1 

—  !• 
ENGLISH   HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging 828 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to 24 

Now  serving  on  tenure 20 

Appointed  :     To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—Junior  Master,  Fred  R.  Miller         1 

For  the  term  ending  August  31^  1904,  — Junior  Master,  Frank  E. 
Poole 1 

—  22 


APPOiyXMEXTS  FOR  RE-ELECTIOX. 


GIRLS'   HIGH  SCHOOL. 

5remt«st  whole  namber  belonging 932 

Tkachebs.  —  Number  entitled  to 26 

19'ow  9erring  on  tenure 20 

Appointed :     To  9erve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee,—  Junior  Master,  Thomas  U.  H.  Knight     ....      1 
For  the  term  ending  Auyust  31,  iP<7^.  — Assistant,  Abby  X. 
Arnold 1 

—  22 

MECHANIC   ARTS   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging 676 

Teach£BS. — Number  entitled  to 28 

2fow  9erring  on  tenure 10 

Appointed  :  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.— Junior  Masters,  Charles  L.  Hanson,  Charles  L.  Reed  ; 

Assistant  Instructor,  Anna  M.  Vaughan 3 

For  the  term  ending  August  SI,  J 904. — Junior  Masters,  Robert 
E.  Burke,  William  B.  Car]>enter ;  Assistant  Instructor,  Ralph 

H.  Ejiapp 8 

On  Probation,  —  Junior  Master,  Rest  F.  Curtis  ;  Special  In- 
structor, Katharine  E.  Leonard 2 

—  18 

ROXBURY   HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging 732 

Te AcnEBS.  —  Number  entitled  to 21 

^010  serving  on  tenure 14 

Appointed  :  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  SI,  1904, — 
Assistants,  Elsie  M.  Blake,  Bertha  F.  Courtney,  Josephine 

Hammond,  Charlotte  W.  Montgomery 4 

On  Probation,  —  Assistant,  Prudence  E.  Thomas         ...      1 

—  19 

SOUTH   BOSTON   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging 560 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to 16 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committe. 
—  Assistants,  Agnes  G.  Gilfether,  Margaret  A.  Leahy,  Lil- 
lian J.  MacRae,  Annie  M.  Mulcahy 4 

For  the  term  ending  August  31j  1904' —  Junior  Masters,  William 
I.  Corthell,  Myron  W.  Richardson,  Frank  V.  Thompson;  As- 
sistants, Clara  A.  W.  Barnes,  Lillian  A.  Bragdon,  Susan  L. 
Mara,  Marie  A.  Solano,  Elizabeth  G.  Tracy,  Bertha  Vogel  0 

On  Probation.  —  Assistants,  Minnie  L.  Butland,  Mary  L.  Green,      2 

—  15 
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WEST  ROXBURY   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging 361 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to 10 

Novo  serving  on  tenure 8 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. 

—  Assistant,  Rebecca  Kite 1 

On  Probation.  —  Assistant,  Mabel  O.  Mills 1 

—    10 


624 

8 

11 

1 

2 

IV 

FIRST   DIVISION. 

ADAMS   DISTRICT. 
Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging    . 

Average  whole  number  belonging 

Teachers.  —  Entitled  to  10  regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class 

Now  serving  on  tenure 

Appointed :  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. 

—  First  Assistant,  Charlotte  L.  Voigt 

For  the  term  ending  August  SI,  1904*  — Assistants,  Florence  E. 

Marshall,  Clara  M.  White 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging    .        .         44T' 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to 1(^ 

Now  serving  on  tenure 6 

Appointed :  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. 

Assistant,  Eleanor  C.  Butler 1 

For  the  term  ending  August  SI,  1904.  —  Assistants,  Blanche  F. 

Eingsley,  Mary  J.  Monohan 2 

On  Probation.  —  Assistant,  Ellen  L.  Moran 1 

—  10 

XiN  DERO  ARTEN  S. 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to 4 

Now  serving  on  tenure 2 

CHAPMAN   DISTRICT. 
Grammar  School. —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging     .        .         744 

Average  whole  number  belonging 730 

Teachers.  —  Entitled  to  14  regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class 15 

Now  serving  on  tenure 12 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  SI,  1904. — 
Sub-master,  Frederick  W.  Swan  ;  Assistant,  Frances  A.  Gal- 
lagher   2 

On  Probation.—  Assistant,  S.  Catherine  Smith    ....      1 

—  16 


Pbolaxt  Scbgkiia. —  *=tiiBiii    wituk  nxnuMi;  beiangmp  STT 

Tkackewl—  3^iiiiii«r  ocixiec  T£  .  li 

JTmt  wi  I  twp  P*  Inor*  .  -      T 

—  t 

TKACHZX«k. —  Xnmiver  enriiiM  tXf  .         .  ...  4 

Xo«  •frrtsp  Pft  T«iw^  .         .         .         .      S 

Appoixned:    Tr  •ffrrf  OK^-mp  ih*.  j.i*ci«i.-^  'f  -if,*  Sruc*''  Cirninih- 
tef.— JLsnsaxn.  Gm*  G.  CenoiJ'  ...      3 

—  4 

Gbajoiab  Scbckh^  —  &Ttacuss:  iritcit  ziiiibiH«r  MHuu^ing  .  l^OM* 

ATeiBfTfr  vboie  iiimber  i«eJ'>2irix^ :.0*tS* 

Tkaouss.  —  EctJued  ^o  :::  Tt^LJMz  t«ft(.iH?^  1  'seftciier  of  ui 

fUB^nded  clue 22 

JTcrv  »errif»;7  c**  truKr* If, 

Appointed:  To  •» m<  /-t  tm  :>-n7.  *hGi^^  Aryiic  ■■:.  2?'^, — 
Snb-mmsier.  James  H.  LcakTr  A&uf:uans.  <^niM-  Br-izrzM:.  Eliza 
D-  Gnliam.  Margam  C .  Urj*i^id.  Eiira  ,'.  M-*:rpbT.  Abifail 

F.  SolUraii ~    ,      t 

22 

PniiAXT  ScHOoi.9.  —  Greatest  wit  >  iiTii:.l»t-r  t^tionging     .  S€T 

TkachzB!!^  —  Xumber  *-ntitJt*f  :o 19 

Aov  •CTTiag  OR  t^nivrt 20 

"Appointed  :  To  *<tt?  iwf'rip  r>,*  ;.>ait«r*  -r;!^  :i,f  S^  ft •>:-.'  ConiTOir- 

'--  let,  —  Assistant.  Alice  It.  MacDoiiald 1 

far  the  term  ^ndin^  Ayffvti  3 J.   J.-vJ.  —  Aasis'Lazits.   Sarah   A. 

Atwood.  Florence  G.  Enkine.  Minnie  Goldsmith    ...      3 
On  Probation.  —  Aaaistants,  Mabel  L.  Jcissclrn.  Olrre  A.  Eee. 

Margaret  T.  Leafaj S 

—  n 

EiN  DEBG  ABTEN  S. 

TkACHZBS. —  Xnmber  entitled  to S 

Jfow  serving  on  ttnwre 1 

Appointed  :  To  serre  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 

fee.— Assistant,  G.  Caroline  Tenchaid 1 

On  Probation, —  Assistant,  Christine  G.  Long      ....      1 

—  S 
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LYMAN  DISTRICT. 

Gbammab  School. —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging    .        .  001 

Average  whole  number  belonging 857 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  16  regular  teachers,  3  teachers  of  un- 
graded classes 19 

Now  Merving  on  tenure 10 

Appointed  :    To  serve  during  the  pleasure  qf  the  School  Commit- 
tee,—  Assistant,  Leonora  £.  Scolley,  Sopliie  G.  Thayer  .        .      2 
For  the  term  ending  August  31,   iP(?-^.  —  Assistants,  Gazelle 
Eaton,  Ethel  M.  Fales,  Josephine  Fitzgerald,  Cora  F.  Mur- 
phy, Katharine  R.  A.  Nolan,  Isabel  P.  Reagh  ....      6 
On  Probation, —  Assistant,  Louise  G.  Sullivan     ....       1 

—  19 
Pbimaby  Schools. —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging    .        .         703 

Teacuebs. —  Number  entitled  to 15 

Now  serving  on  tenure 9 

Appointed  :    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  SI^  1904, — 

Assistants,  Florence  M.  Bertram,  Eatherine  L.  Fitzpatrick, 

Agnes  J.  Eenney,  Grace  M.  Plummer 4 

On  Probation, —  Assistant,  Mary  A.  Ryan 1 

—  14 

ElNDEBGABTENS. 

Teachebs. —  Number  entitled  to 7 

Now  serving  on  tenure 8 

Appointed :    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31^  1904, — 
Principal,  Mabel  Lovell ;  Assistants,  Hattie  Brown,  Florence 

M.  Weltch 3 

On  Probation, —  Assistant,  Gertrude  L.  Gavin     ....      1 

—  7 


SECOND    DIVISION. 

BUNKER  HILL  DISTRICT. 

Grammab  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .        .  671 

Average  whole  number  belonging 48^ 

Teachebs.  —  Entitled  to  10  regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class 11 

Now  serving  on  tenure 11 

PuiMARY  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .        .  387 

Teachers.  —  Entitled  to  9  regular  teachers,  1  extra  teacher 

allowed  for  special  reasons 10 

Now  serving  on  tenure 9 

On  Probation,  —  Assistant,  Anastasia  F.  Murphy         ...       1 

—    10 


iPPOINTMENTS  FOR  RE-ELECTION.  13 

ElXDBBGABTEN. 

dumber  entitled  to 1 

tenure 1 

FROTHINGHAM   DISTRICT. 

OOL.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .        .  778 

number  belonging  ....  .        .  762 

Entitled  to  16  regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 

BS 17 

tenure 0 

eerve  during  the  pleaeure  of  the  School  Corn- 
it  Assistant,  Margaret  J.  O'Hea    ....      1 
ie   term  ending  August   31^  1904. — Assistants, 
Brock,  Etta  G.  Clarke,  Madeline  A.  Foppiano, 
McCarthy,  Edith  F.  Rankin 6 

-  Assistant,  Emma  F.  West 1 

—  16 
OLS.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .  .  582 
l^umber  entitled  to 13 

tenure 8 

)  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 

istant,  Caroline  K.  Morse 1 

ending  August  Sl^  1904,  —  Assistants,  Anna  N. 

Louise  Huff 2 

-Assistant,  Jennie  F.  Randall      ....  1 

—  12 

KlNDBBOARTUN. 

*^umber  entitled  to 2 

tenure 1 

r  the  term  ending  August  :U,  1904.  —  Assistant, 
Meade 1 

—  2 

HARVARD   DISTRICT. 

OOL.  —  (Greatest  wliole  number  belonging    .        .  644 

number  belonging 605 

Sntitled  to  12  regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 

ss 13 

tenure 9 

serve  for  the.  term  ending  August  Sl^  1904.  — As- 

cella  C.  Coyle,  Sarali  V.  Porter,  Isabel  A.  Smith,      3 

—  Assistant  Fanny  £.  Jennison     ....       1 

—  13 
)OLs.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .  .  463 
dumber  entitled  to 10 
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NovD  serving  on  tenure 9 

Appointed:   To  seme  for  the  term  ending  August  5i,  1904, — 
Assistant,  S.  Janet  Jameson 1 

—  r^^ 

EiNDEBOARTBN. 

Tbachebs.  — Number  entitled  to * 

Now  serving  on  tenure 1 

On  Probation.  —  Assistant,  Alice  M.  Purinton      ....      1 

_^  2 

PRESCOTT  DISTRICT. 

Gbammab  School. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging  58 — "^ 

Average  whole  number  belonging 51  .^^^ 

Teaohbrs.  —  Entitled  to  11  regular  teachers       ....  1       ^ 

^010  serving  on  tenure 5 

Appointed  :  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee, —  First  Assistant,  Mary  £.  Keyes         ....       1 
For  the  term  ending  August  SI,  1904,  —  Assistants,  Margaret  F. 
Gannon,  Ellen  G.   Garraghan,   Ellen  E.   Kelly,  Florence  A. 

McDonough 4 

On  Probation,  —  Assistant,  Grace  A.  Reed 1 

—  1^* 
Pbi  MA  BY  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging    .                  42^^^ 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to fe=^ 

Now  serving  on  tejiure 6 

Appointed  :     To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  SI,  1904.  — 

Assistants,  Katherine  F.  O'Brien,  Agnes  M.  TurnbuU     .        .      2 
On  Probation,  —  Assistant,  Mary  R  Fitzgerald    ....      1 

Kindebgabten. 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to tf^ 

Now  serving  on  tenure •        .        .      1 

Appointed  :    For  the  ttrm  ending  August  SI,  1904*  — Assistant, 
Helen  L.  Arnold  ; 1 

WARREN  DISTRICT. 

Grammar  School. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging    .        .  66*9 

Average  whole  number  belonging 61^ 

Teachers.  —  Entitled  to  12  regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class 19P 

Now  serving  on  tenure 12 

Appointed:     To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  SI,  1904, — 

Assistant,  Annie  A.  F.  Mellish 1 

—  19 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  RE-ELECTION.  15 

Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .  898 

m. — Namber  entitled  to 8 

i¥ig  on  tenure 7 

tUon,  —  Assistant,  Mary  M.  Crane 1 

—  8 

ElKDKRGABTENS. 

ts.  —  Number  entitled  to  .        .        *        .        .        .  4 

d:    To  $erve  during  the  pleasure  qf  the  School  Com- 

—  Principal,  Katharine  L.  Roche 1 

term    ending  August  SI,  1904,  —  Assistant,  Alice  V. 

.' 1 

ition.  — Assistant,  M.  Alice  O'Connell  ....      1 

—  3 


THIRD  DIVISION. 

BOWDOIN  DISTRICT. 
B  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging   .  408 

whole  number  belonging 480 

ifl.  —  Entitled  to  9  regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an  un- 
dass,  1  extra  teacher  allowed  for  special  reasons  11 

ingon  tenure 6 

id:    To  nerve  during  the  pleasure  qf  the  School  Com- 
—  First    Assistant,     Martha    T.     O'Hea;     assistant, 

tne  M.  Dolan 2 

term  ending  August  31^  1904, —  Assistants,  Edith  L. 

jy  Florence  M.  Ualligan 2 

ition.  —  Assistant,  Mary  A.  Treen 1 

—  11 
Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging .         .         519 

18.  —  Number  entitled  to 11 

ing  on  tenure 8 

d:     To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1904, — 
Ats,  Mary  A.  Long,  Mary  F.  Murphy    ....      2 

—  10 

XlMDBBGABTENS. 

IS.  —  Number  entitled  to 4 

ing  on  tenure 1 

id:     To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1904, — 

Jrt,  Carolyn  M.   Fletcher 1 

\tion,  —  Principal,  Sarah  E.  Kilmer         ....      1 

—  8 
ELIOT  DISTRICT. 

R  School. —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging   .        .  1,844 

:e  whole  number  belonging 1,274 

(8.  —  Entitled  to  19  regular  teachers,  11  teachers  of 

ed  classes 80 
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Noio  serving  on  tenure 18 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  CommiU 

tee.  —  Assistant,  Anna  L.  Foster 1 

For  the  term  ending  August  Sl^  1904.  —  Sub-master,  Irving  M. 

Norcross ;  Assistants,  Mary  W.  Bonython,  Theresa  Currie, 

Theresa  A.  Dacy,  Mary  E.  Hartnett,  Nannie  May,  Rose  M. 

McCarthy,  Anna  M.  T.  Sheehan,  Mary  G.  Welch      ...      9 

—  28 
Pbimabt  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .        .          746 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to 16 

Now  serving  on  tenure     .        .        .         .      * 12 

Appointed  :    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  32^  1904.  — 

Assistants,  Mary  £.  Abercrombie,  Mary  E.  Hughes  .  .  2 
On  Probation.  —  Assistants,  Agnes  L.  McMahan,  Mary  T.  Melia,     2 

—  16 

KiNDERGABTKMS. 

Teachers. — Number  entitled  to 2 

Now  serving  on  tenure 1 

Appointed  :    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81^  1904*  — 
Assistant,  Margaret  V.  McManus 1 

—  2 
HANCOCK  DISTRICT. 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging    .        .       1,091 

Average  whole  number  belonging 1,021 

Teachers.  — Entitled  to  16  regular  teachers,  8  teachers  of 

ungraded  classes 84 

Now  serving  on  tenure 16 

Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  Sl^  1904*  — 

Assistants,  Mary  C.  Brine,  Gertrude  F.  Buckley,  Hattie  L. 

Gates,  Emily  J.  Hare,  Elsie  M.  Sawyer 5 

—  21 
Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .        .       1,381 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to 80 

Now  serving  on  tenure 18 

Appointed  :    To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 

mi«f?e.  —  Assistants,  Helen  A.  Hackett,  Mary  E.  O'Hare  .  2 
For  the  term  ending  August  SI,  1904.  —  Assistants,  F.  Maud 

Hriggs,  Annie  G.  Colbert,  Mary  E.  Meaney,  Anna  E.  Neal, 

Evelyn  M.  Pearce .6 

Om  Pro6a<i07j.— Assistants,  Teresa  L.  Carlin,  Mary  A.  Kirby, 

Katherine  M.  Sullivan 8 

—  28 
Kindergartens. 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to 10 

Now  serving  on  tenure     .........      3 

Appointed  :    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1904.  — 
Assistant,  Minnie  A.  Prescott 1 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  RE-ELECTION.  17 

ioHon, —  Principals,  Mary  B.  Bartlett,  Bertha  M.  Dniley; 
tants,  Katharine  M.  Crowley,  Julia  E.  Keith,  Edith 
ell 6 

—  0 
PHILLIPS  DISTRICT. 

A.B  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging   .  1,448 

ige  whole  number  belonging 1,409 

:bs.  —  Entitled  to  25  regular  teachers,  6  teachers  of 

ded  classes 31 

'ving  on  tenure 14 

:ed :   To  serve  during  the  pleaaure  qf  the  School  Com- 
.  —  Assistants,  Katharine  J.  Burke,  Elizabeth  M.  Shine,      2 
term  ending  August  SI,  1904,  —  Assistants,  Ella  J.  Boyle, 
etta  Chase,  Helen  G.  Davis,  Mary  £.  Doyle,  Elizabeth  G. 
lison,  Mary  R.  Kennedy,  Ellen  J.  MacMahon,  Leila  M. 

11,  Leanora  £.  Taft 9 

>atton. —  Assistants,  Nellie  M.  Foley,  Adeline  M.  Murphy, 
M.Sullivan 3 

—  28 
T  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .        .         290 

:b8.  —  Number  entitled  to 6 

noing  on  tenure 5 

Kindergarten. 

IBS.  —  Number  entitled  to 2 

ving  on  tenure 1 

»d  :  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  Augu$t  SI,  1904,  — 
ant,  Julia  T.  A.  Maloy 1 

—  2 

WELLS    DISTRICT. 
&.B  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging   .        .      1,086 

I  whole  number  belonging 1,074 

BS.  —  Entitled  to  20  regular  teachers,   3   teachers  of 

ded  classes 23 

ving  on  tenure 13 

ed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
,  —  First  Assistant,    Priscilla  Whiton;  Assistant,  Clara 

iw 2 

term  ending  August  31,  1904*  —  Assistants,  Grace  H. 
1,  Ella  F.   Grafton,   Alice    G.   Lincoln,  Catherine    E. 
*thy,  Alice  D.  Strong,  Elizabeth  G.  Strongman       .        .      6 
ation. — Assistant,  Judith  £.  Dugan       ....      1 

—  22 
r  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging    .        .      1,887 

BS.  —  Number  entitled  to 41 

Hng  on  tenure 19 
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Appointed:  To  serve  during  the.  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,   Alice    M.    Hagerty,  Mary  J.   Jenkins,      2 

For  the  term  ending  August  Sly  1904.  —  Assistants,  Florence 
K.  Alexander,  Agnes  L.  Berry,  Emma  J.  Burke,  Teresa 
R.  Flaherty,  Emily  Frazer,  Mary  F.  Magrath,  Helen  M. 
Mead,  Margaret  G.  Melia,  Caroline  A.  Shay,  EleanoraA. 
Smith,  Bertha  B.  White 11 

On  Probation.  —  Assistants,  Mary  £.  Durgin,  Eleanor  B.  Jamie- 
son,  Ellen  F.  Joyce,  Elizabeth  M.  Keefe,  Mary  R.  McNamara, 
Margaret  F.  Murphy,  Grace  A.  Stone        .... 


_    =.     89 


KiNDRBOAKTENS. 

Teagubbs.  —  Number  entitled  to 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee. —  Principal,  Josephine  H.  Calef 1 

For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1904.  —  Principal,  Ada  C. 
Williamson;  Assistants,  Ruth  C.  Barry,  Clara  B.  Cochran, 
Mary  P.  Corrigan 4 

On  Probation.  —  Principal,  Lillian  Hooper.  .        .        .        .      1 


FOURTH    DIVISION. 

BRIMMER  DISTRICT. 

Gbammab  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging    .        .         6^"  -^^^ 

Average  whole  number  belonging 5^^  ""^ 

Teachebs.  —  Entitled  to  10  regular  teachers,  2  teachers  of 

ungraded  classes IT       ^^ 

Now  serving  on  tenure 7 

Appointed:    To  serve  for  the   term  ending  August  SI,  1904. — 

Sub-master,  John  A.  Russell ;  Assistant,  James  Burrier  .        .      2 
On  Probation. — Assistants,  Grace  F.  Gardner,  Grace  W.  Mitchell, 

Frances  A.  Putnam 8 

Primaby  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging    .        .  8        ^^ 

Teachebs.  —  Number  entitled  to * 

^010  serving  on  tenure 5 

On  Probation.  —  Assistant,  Klara  J.  Olsson 1 

_  6 

Kinderoabten. 

Teachebs.  —  Number  entitled  to ^ 

Now  serving  on  tenure    ....*....      1 

Appointed:     To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1904*'^ 

Assistant,  Martha  L.  Eaton 1 

—        2 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  RE-ELECTION.  19 


PRINCE  DISTRICT. 

B  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .        .  7i6 

irhole  number  belonging ©93 

18. —  Entitled  to  14  regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 

ed  class 15 

Ing  on  tenure 10 

d:     To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31^  1904, — 
ister,  Charles  G.  Wetherbee;  Assistants,  Mary  A.  Per- 

oialie  C.  Williams 3 

tion,  —  Assistant,  Hattie  M.  Simpson    ....      1 

—  14 
Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging   .        .         443 

8.  —  Number  entitled  to 0 

Ing  on  tenure 4 

i:    To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 

-  Assistant,  Nellie  E.  Boyd 1 

Jerm  ending  August  Sly  1904.  —  Assistants,  Anna  C. 

I,  Amy  £.  Emery,  Mabel  C.  Friend,  Sarah  A.  Ginn      .      4 

—  9 

KiNDKUOARTEN. 

3.  —  Number  entitled  to         .        .        *        .        .        .  2 

ng  on  tenure 1 

1:     To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  Sly  1904. — 
It,  Mabel  L.  Dodge .1 

—  2 

QUINCY   DISTRICT. 

School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging    .        .  666 

'hole  number  belonging 542 

I.  —  Entitled  to  10  regular  teachers,  2  teachers  of  un- 

ilasses 12 

ig  on  tenure 9 

; :    To  serve  during  the  pleasure  qf  the  School  Com- 

-  Assistant,  Roberta  J.  Hard ie 1 

rm  ending  Angust  Sly  1904,  —  Assistants,   Eveljm  E. 
foanna  J.  Kelley 2 

—  12 
kniooLS.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging               .618 

.  —  Number  entitled  to 13 

yg  on  tenure 7 

:     To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
-Assistant,  Blanche  F.  Harrington       ....      1 
nn  ending  August  Sly  1904,  —  Assistants,  Marion  L. 

ana  T.  Nolan 2 

7n,  —  Assistant,  Orra  E.  Guild 1 

—  11 
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\ 


ElXDEBGARTENS. 

Teachers.  —  Number  efititied  to 

Now  serving  on  tenure 1 

Appointed  :    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31^  1904, — 

Assistant,  Adelaide  R.  Tavener 1 

On  Probation.  —  Principal,  Mary  E.  Denehy ;  Assistant,  Edith  C. 

Johnson 2 

WINTIIROP  DISTRICT. 

Gbammab  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging    .        .  70 

Average  whole  number  belonging 683^^B 

Teachers.  —  Entitled  to  18  regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class IL     * 

if 010  serving  on  tenure 8 

Appointed  :    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1904,  — 

Assistants,  Dorothy  A.  O'Reilly,  Helen  De  S.  Regan,  Minnie 

E.  Sutherland      .        .    .    , 3 

On  Probation,  —  First  Assistant,  Mary  A.  Murphy;  Assistants, 

Winifred  E.  McKay,  Helen  Wilson 3  _ 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging   . 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to 

-^010  serving  on  tenure 4 

Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31^  1904*  — 

Assistant,  Emily  H.  Osborne 1 

On  Probation, — Assistant,  Edith  M.  Holway       ....      1 


FIFTH    DIVISION. 

D WIGHT  DISTRICT. 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging   . 

Average  whole  number  belonging 62^ 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  12  regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class 13 

Novj  serving  on  tenure 10 

Appointed  :    To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Sub-master,  George  A.  Tyzzer 1 

For  the  term  ending  August  31^  1904.  —  Assistant,  Mary  J.  H. 

Taylor  .        .        .        .     ^ 1 

On  Probation.  —  Assistant,  Mary  F.  Callahan       ....       1 

-^    IS 
Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging    .        .  670 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to 12 

Now  serving  on  tenure 8 
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Appointed :   To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com^ 

mittee,  —  Assistant,  Mary  H.  Fruean 1 

Far  the  term  ending  Auguet  SI,  1904.  —  Assistants,  Annie  T. 
McCloskey,  Mary  Ranney 2 

—  11 

KlNDERGABTKNS. 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to 4 

Now  setting  on  tenure     .        .        , 3 

Appointed  :    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1904*  — 
Assistant,  Laila  6.  Staples        ...*...! 

—  4 

EVERETT  DISTRICT. 

Grammar  School. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .        .  605 

Average  whole  number  belonging 671 

Teachers.  —  Entitled  to  18  regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class 14 

Now  serving  on  tenure     . 12 

Appointed  :  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the   School  Com- 
mittee,—  Assistant,  Sara  C.  Linscott 1 

On  Probation.  —  Assistant,  Caroline  S.  Winslow         ...      1 

—  14 
Primary  Schools. —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging    .        .          484 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to 10 

Now  serving  on  tenure 7 

Appointed:   To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee. —  Assistant,  Susan  E.  Abbot  ...*..      1 

JTor  the  term  ending  August  31,   1904* — Assistant,  Nellie  G. 

Kelley 1 

On  Probation.  —  Assistant,  Josephine  C.  Scholtes       ...       1 

—  10 

KiNDEBGAKTEN. 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to 2 

•Novo  serving  on  tenure 2 

FRANKLIN   DISTRICT. 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging    .        .  787 

Average  whole  number  belonging 753 

Teachers.  —  Entitled  to  16  regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class 16 

JVo«7  serving  on  tenure 5 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,   1904. — 

Assistants,  M.  Josephine  Blaisdell,  Leona  N.  Crowell,  Ella  F. 

Erskine,  Carrie  M.  Goulding,  Margaret  E.  Hart,  Emma  F. 

Jenkins,  Henrietta  H.  McKenna,  Florence  M.  Stephens  .        .      8 
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On  Frobation,  —  First  Assistant,  Margaret  J.  Crosby;  Assist- 
ants, Rose  A.  Plunkett,  Ruth  D.  Stevens 3 

Phimaky  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  . 

Tbachkbs.  —  Number  entitled  to 

Novo  serving  on  tenure 9 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee, —  Assistant,  Elizabeth  H.  Marston        ....      1 

For  the  term  ending  August  31^  1904.  —  Assistants,  Elizabeth  F. 
Dorn,  Annie  M.  F.  Farrell,  Ruth  C.  Higbee.  Henrietta  C.  Wort,      4 

KiNDEBGARTSN. 

Teachebs.  — Number  entitled  to 

Now  serving  on  tenure 1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31^  1904, — 
Assistant,  Grertrude  F.  Briggs 1 

HYDE  DISTRICT. 
Gbammab  School. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging   . 
Average  whole  number  belonging         ......  6  -^ 

Teachebs.  — Entitled  to  12  regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class 

Now  serving  on  tenure 6 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31^  1904.— 

First    Assistant,  Emma  S.   Gulliver;    Assistants,    Clara   L. 

Haynes,  Frances  M.  Supple,  Sally  Viles 4 

On  Pro6att on.  —  Assistants,  Helen  E.  Cleaves,  Elvira  T.  Harvey, 
Jessie  E.  H.  Thompson .3 

Pbimary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging   .        .         t — ^ 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to 

Now  serving  on  tenure 6 

Appointed:   To  serve  during   the  pleasure  qf  the  School  Com- 
mittee,—  First  Assistant,  Delia  E.  Cunningham       ...      1 
To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31^  1904,  —  Assistant,  Annie 

G.  Flaherty 1 

On  Probation.  —  Assistants,  Mary  A.  McKinlay,  A.  Gertrude 
O'Bryan 2 

Kindergarten. 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee, —  Principal,  Edna  W.  Marsh  ......      1 

For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1904, — Assistant,  Augusta  M. 

Wood 1 

_       f 
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SHERWIN  DISTRICT. 

Gbammab  School.  — Gremtest  whole  number  belonging    .  500 

Avenge  whole  number  belonging 573 

TsACUEBS.  —  Entitled  to  11  regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class 12 

yow  serving  on  tenure 11 

On  Probation.  —Assistant,  Martha  I.  Shaw 1 

—  12 
Pbixaby  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging    .                  575 

Teachebs.  —  Number  entitled  to 12 

yow  Mervlng  on  tenure 8 

Appointed  :    To  serve  during  the  pleasure  qf   the  School  Com- 
mittee. —  First  Assistant,  Nellie  H.  Crowell      ....      1 

For  the  term  ending  August  31^  1904,  —  Assistants,  Athelston 
Brandt,  Mary  F.  Sullivan 2 

—  11 
Kindebgabtens. 

Tbachbbs.  —  Namber  entitled  to 4 

JV'oio  serving  on  tenure 1 

Appointed :   To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee, —  Principal,  Isabella  F.  Wallace 1 

Tor  the  term  ending  August  31^  1904,  —  Assistants,  Beulah  S. 
Cone,  Nellie  S.  Morris 2 

—  4 


SIXTH     DIVISION. 

BIGELOW  DISTRICT. 

CrBAMMAB  ScuooL.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging    .  808 

Average  whole  number  belonging 707 

Tbachebs.  —  Entitled  to  14  regular  teachers,  3  teachers  of  un- 
graded classes 17 

2lovo  serving  on  tenure 11 

Appointed :    To  serve  during  the  pleasure  oj  the  School  Com- 
mittee, —  Sub-master,  Carroll  M.  Austin;  Assistant,  Katharine 

P.  Kelley 2 

,t\)r  the  term  ending  August  SI,  1904,  —  Sub-master,  John  F.  Mc- 

Grath;  Assistant,  Caroline  L.  Regan 2 

On  Probation,  —  Assistants,  Annie  T.  Burke,  Eatherine  A.  Cun- 

niif 2 

—    17 
Fbim  abt  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .  579 

Tbachbbs.  —  Number  entitled  to 12 

yow  serving  on  tenure^ 8 
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Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee. —  First  Assistant,  Annie  S.  McKissick  ....      1 

For  the  term  ending  August  31^  1904.  —  Assistant,  Alice  E. 
Thornton 1 

On  Probation.  —  Assistants,  Annie  6.  Casey,  Emma  J.  Ross      .      2 

—  12 

GASTON  DISTRICT. 

Gbammab  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .        .  d86 

Average  whole  number  belonging 979 

Tbachbks.  —  Entitled  to  20  regular  teachers       ....  20 

Now  serving  on  tenure 14 

Appointed  :  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee. —  Assistant,  Agnes  R.  Leahy 1 

For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1904.  —  Assistants,  Florence  E. 

Bryan,  Louisa  B.  Frothingham,  Lila  Huckins  ....      3 
On  Probation.  —  Assistants,   Margaret   L.   Higgins,    Helen  F. 
Xenney 2 

—  20 
Pbimabt  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .        .          534 

Tbachebs.  —  Number  entitled  to 11 

Now  serving  on  tenure 7 

Appointed  :  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1904.  — 

Assistants,  Katherine  E.  Goode,  Lillias  Thomson    ...      2 

—  9 

KiNDBBGABTEK. 

Tbachebs.  —  Number  entitled  to 2 

Now  serving  on  tenure 1 

Appointed  :  For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1904.  —  Assistant, 
Bertha  E.  Richardson 1 

—  2 

JOHN   A.  ANDREW  DISTRICT. 

Gbammak  School. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging    .        .  841 

Average  whole  number  belonging 799 

Tbachebs.  —  Entitled   to  15  regular  teachers,   2  teachers    of 

ungraded  classes 17 

Now  starving  on  tenure 11 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1904. — 
Assistants,  Ktliel  A.  Borden,  Ellen  M.  Collins,  Maude  E.  Rice, 

Margaret  D.  Stone,  Annie  M.  Zbrosky 5 

On  Probation.  —  Assistant,  Mary  E.  Keohan         ....       1 

—  17 
PRIMAKY  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging    .        .          563 

Teacheus. — Number  entitled  to 12 

Now  serving  on  tenure -      .         .         .7 
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Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  Auguet  31,  1904, — 
Asiistants,  Mary  C.  Gartland,  Charlotte  C.  Hamblin,  Annie 
C.  O'Reilly 8 

On  Probation.  —  Assistants,  Gertrude  E.  Puffer,  Carrie  M.  Weis      2 

—  12 

KiNDEBQAUTEN. 

Tb ACHEBS  —  Number  entitled  to 2 

Xow  serving  on  tenure 1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1904. — 
Assistont,  Effie  M.  Charnock 1 

—  2 

LAWRENCE  DISTRICT. 

Gbammab  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging    .  516 

Average  whole  number  belonging 493 

Teachebs.  —Entitled  to  9  regular  teachers,  2  teachers  of  un- 
graded classes 11 

Now  serving  on  tenure 7 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  qf  the  School  Committee, 

—  First  Assistant,  Clara  G.  Hinds 1 

For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1904.  —  Sub-master,  Michael  E. 

Fitzgerald;  Assistants,  Jennie  E.  Bailey,  Mary  F.  O'Brien      .      3 

—  11 
Pbim  a bt  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging    .                  571 

Teachebs.  —  Number  entitled  to 12 

yow  serving  on  tenure 11 

Appointed :  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. 

—  Assistant,  Martha  J.  Krey 1 

—  12 

KiNDKBG  ARTENS. 

Teachebs.  —  Numbers  entitled  to 4 

Now  serving  on  tenure 1 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. 

—  Principal,  Helen  L.  Holmes;  Assistant,  Anna  M.  Mullins.         2 
For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1904.  —  Assistant,  Ida  G.  Thur- 
ston  1 

—  4 
LINCOLN   DISTRICT. 

Gbammab  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .        .  761 

Average  whole  number  belonging 745 

Teachebs.  —  Entitled  to  15  regular  teachers       ....  15 

Now  serving  on  ttnure 8 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1904. — 

Assistants,  Francis  G.  Keyes,  Agnes  G.  Nash,  Gertrude  L. 

Wright 3 
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On  Probation,  —  Sub-masten,  Jonathan  I.  BucIl,  Charles  S. 
Davis;  AisistanU,  Mary  H.  Atkins,  Sheba  £.  Berry       .  4 

—  16 
Pbimabt  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging    .        .147 

Teachebs.  —  Number  entitled  to 16 

Now  serving  on  tenure 10 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31^  1904»  — 

Assistants,  Elizabeth  6.  Burke,  Rachel  W.  Washburn    .        .      2 
On  Probation.  —  Assistants,  Edith  M.  Allen,  Frances  M.  Spooner      2 

—  U 

KiNDEBOABTEN. 

Teachebs.  —  Number  entitled  to 2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1904. — 
Principal,  Annie  £.  Pousland;  Assistant  Eliza  L.  Osgood      .      2 

NORCROSS  DISTRICT. 

Gbammab  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging    .        .         5>^f^ 

Average  whole  number  belonging ^H? 

Teachebs.  —  Entitled  to  10  regular  teachers,  3  teachers  of 
ungraded  classes ^ 

Now  serving  on  tenure 6 

Appointed :  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee, —  AB»i8i»Bt,  Cherrie  W .  St,  C\&iT        1 

For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1904.  —  Assistants,  Agnes  J. 
Hallahan,  Mary  J.  Leary,  Elsie  M.  Paul,  Ethel  N.  Pope .        .      4 

On  Probation,  —  First  Assistant,  Emma  L.  Eaton;  Assistants, 
Eva  Steele,  Carrie  A.  Whitaker 3 

Pbimaby  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging   . 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to 

Now  serving  on  tenure 9 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  "Commit- 
tee.—  Assistant,  Josephine  J.  Mahoney 1 

On  Pro6a«on. —  Assistant,  Mary  A.  I.  O'Brien    ....      1 

Kikdebqarten. 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to 

Now  serving  on  tenure 1 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee. —  Assistant,  Ruth  Perry 1 

SHURTLEFF  DISTRICT. 

Gbammab  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging    .        .         0^ 
Average  whole  number  belonging f?»« 
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EBB.  — Entitled    to    11  regular  teachen,  2  teachen  of 

idedclMses 13 

rving  on  tenure 10 

ted:     To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 

'  Assistant,  Margaret  M.  Ring 1 

term  ending  August  SU  1904.  —  Assistants,  Marguerite 
hpp,  Katherine  S.  Nash 2 

—  18 
fcT  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .                  352 

BBS.  — Number  entitled  to 7 

rving  on  tenure 5 

ted:     To  serve  during  the  pleasure  ^  the  School  Commit- 
-First  Assistant,  Alice  G.  Dolbeare:   Assistant,  Mary 

>r 2 

—  7 

KiNDEBGABTBN. 

BBS.  —  Number  entitled  to 2 

bation,  —  Principal,  Florence  H.  Murray  .        ...  1 

THOMAS  X.  HART  DISTRICT. 
▲B  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging    .        .  679 

9  whole  number  belonging 638 

SBS.  —  Entitled  to  13  regular  teachers       ....  13 

^ng  on  tenure 10 

ted:     To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 

•Assistant,  Maude  C.  Tinkham 1 

term  ending  August  31^  1904. — Assistant,  Mary  £.  Don- 

1 

!>atlon.  —  Sub-master,  Robert  S.  Atkins    ....      1 

—  13 
LT  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging    .                  595 

CBS.  —  Number  entitled  to 13 

i9ing  on  tenure 7 

ted:     To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 

'  Assistant,  Anna  T.  Mabar 1 

term  ending  August  31,  1904.  — Assistants,  Mary  £.  Far- 

iary  F.  Keyes 2 

bation.  —  First  Assistant,  Mary  E.  Perkins;  Assistant, 
M.  Desmond 2 

—  12 

KlNDEROARTEN. 

:b8.  —  Number  entitled  to         , 4 

•ving  on  tenure 1 

ted:     To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,   1904.— 
mnta,  Gertrude  C.  L.  Vasque,  Fannie  P.  Walker,  Mae 

Jtoy 3 

—  4 
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SEVENTH    DIVISION. 

COMINS  DISTRICT. 

Gbammab  School. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging     .        .         671 

Average  whole  number  belonging 652 

Teachers. — Entitled  to   12   regular  teachers,  2  teachers  of 

ungraded  classes 14 

Now  serving  on  tenure     .  .        .      ' 9 

Api  ointed  :   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  Avgust  Sl^  1904. — 

Assistants,  Lillian  £.  Cronin,  Mary  A.  Rourke        ...      2 
On  Probation. — Assistant,  Ellen  M.  Cronin 1 

-  12 
Pbimaby  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging    .        .         364 

Teachebs.— Number  entitled  to 8 

Now  serving  on  tennre 4 

Appointed  :    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1904. — 

Assistants,  Linna  £.  Clark,  Sarah  Eallman,  Alice  L.  Reed     .      8 
On  Probation. — Assistant,  A.  Harriet  Haley         ....      1 

-  8 

Kindergabtens. 

Teachrbs. — Number  entitled  to 5 

Now  serving  on  tenure 2 

Appointed  :    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,   1904, — 

Assistant,  Anna  M.  White    ...  ....      1 

On  Pro6atf on.— Principal,  Clara  G.  Dennis;    Assistant,  Mina 

Guyton 2 

-  5 

DEARBORN   DISTRICT. 
Gbammab  School. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging     .        .        057 

Average  whole  number  belonging 913 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  18  regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an  un- 
graded class         19 

Now  serving  on  tenure 11 

Appointed  :  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit' 
^fe.— First  Assistant,  Martha  D.  Chapman  ;  Assistants,  Annie 

S.  Irvin,  Elizabeth  B.  McKeon 8 

For  the  term  ending  August  31,  i5(?^.— Assistants,   Annie  L. 

Coffey,  Emma  Frye,  Lucy  Hamlin 3 

On  Probation.— Assistant,  Lucy  H.  Littlefield     ....      1 

-  18 
Pbimary  Schools.— -Greatest  whole  number  belonging     .        .       1,009 

Teachebs. — Number  entitled  to 2S 

^010  serving  on  tenure 13 

Appointed  :  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.— Assistant,  Amanda  C.  Ellison 1 
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'or  the  Urm  ending  Auguet  SI,  id(?^.— Assistants,  Helen  R. 

Campbell,  Mattie  M.  Clough,  Mary  C.  Harrington,  Mary  A. 

Lynch,  Belle  6.  McCollough,  Anna  M.  Stevens        ...      6 
^n  Pro !;a<{on.— Assistant,  C.  Agnes  Dailey 1 

—  21 
Kindergarten. 

'eachers. — Number  entitled  to 2 

Tow  serving  on  tenure I 

Lp]>ointed  :  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  SI,  1904,  — 
Assistant,  Amy  £.  Lang 1 

—  2 
DILLAWAY  DISTRICT. 

rBAMMAR  SoHOOL. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging     .  855 

Lverage  whole  number  belonging 843 

'eachebs. — Entitled  to  17  regular  teachers        ....  17 

Tow  serving  on  tenure 1-2 

Lppointed  :  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee,— Assistant,  Ada  L.  Donkin 1 

'br  the  term  ending  August  SI,  1904. — Assistants,  Mary  £.  Cole, 
Margaret  E.  Collins,  Marion  L.  Owen,  Annie  L.  Wood    .  4 

—  17 
Primary  Schools.— Greatest  whole  number  belonging     .                  615 

*EACHBRS.— Number  entitled  to 18 

Tow  serving  on  tenure 0 

Lppointed  :  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  qf  the  School  Commit- 
tee.— Assistant,  Julia  £.  Dickson 1 

'br  the  term  ending  August  SI,  1904> — Assistants,  Elizabeth  M. 
Finneran,  Annie  £.  McCormick 2 

—  12 
Kindergartens.. 

*KACHBB8. — Number  entitled  to 4 

fow  serving  on  tenure 2 

appointed  :  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  SI,  1904. — 
Assistants,  Evelyn  L.  Barrows,  Frances  L.  Peck    ...        2 

—        4 
DUDLEY   DISTRICT. 

rRAMMAR  SonooL. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging   .        .  013 

.Terage  whole  number  belonging 853 

'EAcnEBS.  —  Entitled  to  17  regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class 18 

Tow  serving  on  tenure 11 

appointed :     To'  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  SI,  1904.  — 

Sub-master,    Joseph    A.   Reddy;  Assistants,   Antoinette  M. 

Getchell,   Margaret  E.   Hill,   Emma  V.   Kennedy,  Mary  L. 

Long 5 
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On  Probation,  —  Assiitants,  Hannah  £.  Cougblan,  Hannah  E. 
Tobin 2 

—  18 
Pbimabt  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging                 855 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to 18 

Now  serving  on  tenure 12 

Appointed:     To  serve  for  the  term  ending  Augitst  31,  1904. — 

AssistantB,  Katharine  L.  Connell,  Viola  R.  Marsh,  Helen  S. 

Murphy 3 

On  Probation,  —  Assistant,  Mary  L.  Logan 1 

—  16 

KiNDKROABTENS. 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to 4 

Now  serving  on  tenure 8 

On  Probation,  —  Assistant,  Lucy  E  Low       .....      1 

—  4 
GEORGE  PUTNAM   DISTRICT. 

Grammar  ScuooL.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging   .        .         589 

Average  whole  number  belonging 523 

Teachers.  — Entitled  to  10  regular  teachers      .        .        *        .  10 

Now  serving  on  tenure 10 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging    .        .         429 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to 9 

Now  serviyig  on  tenure 6 

Appointed:     To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Conv- 

mittee,  —  Assistant,  Maud  L.  Parker 1 

For  the  term  ending  August  Sl^  1904, — Assistants,   Mary  L. 

Sullivan,  Ede  F.  Travis 2 

—  9 
Kindergarten. 

TEACHER8.  —  Number  entitled  to 2 

Now  serving  on  tenure 2 

HUGH    O'BRIEN  DISTRICT. 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging    .        .  926 

Average  whole  number  belonging 909 

Teachers.  —  Entitled  to  18  regular  teachers       ....  18 

Now  serving  on  tenure 8 

Appointed:     To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com' 

mittee.  —  Sub-master,  George  E.  Murphy;  Assistant,  Helen  L. 

Bradford 2 

For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1904,  —  Assistants,  Edwtn  I. 

Beal,  Amy  L.  Burbank,  Viola  M.  I.  Clark,  Elizabeth  Gushing, 

Grace  M.  Maher,  Cora  F.  Taylor,  Frances  E  Whiting      .        .      7 

—  17 


AFFOISTXEST^  Fl»B  ^E-ELSXTIOS,  31 

MT  Schools.  —  Giwast  -v-bf Qe  ncsii^er  i«kmfn^  .  «t24 

nss.  —  yiui;l>er  ezcchiM  x& 14 

errimg  ott  fenwrf 6 

Dtad:     To  Berre  dwrinp   Utt  p'tMtnr^  tf  t^t    >ThoOi    Ctnu- 

M. — Asftistuii.  £t«}t7i  li.  ibtl 1 

e  Urm  mdfAjj  Awsnui  11,  Z'M'^,  —  jL9Fifi?SBt&.  lsa't*eZ]&  li. 
oid«  Smh  J.  FilkiiL  EnznoB  f. .  LoicIl  FiO^Eoioe  W.  Putt. 

a  Wniiunsoii 5 

obaii<m.  —  AflBistani.  Jnla  Z.  FhkjeL 1 

—  13 

uxs.  —  Xumb«r  entiilM  to 3 

arimg  om  i^enwrt 1 

Dted:     To  itfTT*  for  Iht  Tfrm  €ikdin;i  Avi;ugt  SI.  I^CU. — 
stant,  Martha  G.  BrMkenridge 1 

—  2 

LEWIS  DISTKICT. 

liAR  ScHOOU — Greaiiest  wLolfr  Dumber  belonging    .  806 

je  whole  nnmber  belonging 816 

BBS.  —  Entitled  to  IT  regular  teachers.  1  teacher  of  an 

radedclaai 18 

vrting  on  tetivrt 10 

Dted:     To  terre  for  the  tern  tudin^  August  CI.  1?C'4. — 
atants,  Emily  I.  Boardman.   Elizabeth    B.   Richardson, 

lel  Rosnosky 3 

obation.  —  Assistaots.  Grace  A.  Conningham.  Madeline  B. 
ooll,  Ellen  G.  HaTden.  Jessie  Tishler  ....      4 

—  17 
AT  ScHOOi«s. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging   .                   598 

EEBS.  —  Xamber  entitled  to 13 

ening  on  tenure 8 

Qted:    To  tterte  for  the  term  ending  Augv*t  SU  1904. — 
stants,  Grace  C.  Boydea,  Beatrice  L.  Iladcock,  Mary  L. 

phy 8 

obation,  —  Assistant,  Emma  M.  Pearson    ....      1 

—  12 

Kl  X  DEBG  A  RTEN . 

IEB.S.  —  Number  entitled  to S 

o&fltion.  —  Principal,  Agnes  R.  Elliott:  Assistants,  Mabel 

ierry,  Helen  L.  Brown 3 

MARTIN  DISTRICT. 

MAR  School. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .        .         640 
fe  whole  number  belonging 632 
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Teaciiebs. — Entitled  to  13  regular  teachers      ....  13 

Now  serving  on  tenure 6 

Appointed  :    To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee,—  First  Assistant,   Emma    £.    Lawrence;    Assistant, 

Alice  £.  Lawrence 2 

For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1904.  —  Assistants,  Charlotte  Z. 

Church,  Mary  L.  B.  Reynolds,  Aloyse  B.  Tiemey    ...      3 
On  Probation,  —  First  Assistant^  Isabel  M.  Wier;   Assistants, 
Mary  D.  Chadwick,  Theresa  L.  McCarthy        ....      3 

—  13 
PuiMABY  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .        .         374 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to 8 

Now  serving  on  tenure 4 

Appointed:     To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31^  1904, — 

Assistants,  Blanche  £.  Fallon,  Mary  A.  Nolan          ...      2 
On  Probation,  —  Assistants,   Cornelia    M.    Galligan,   Alice    B. 
Poor 2 

—  8 

KiNDEBOAUTEN. 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to 2 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee, —  Principal,  Annie  J.  Eaton 1 

For  the  term  ending  August  31,  /5(?4. —Assistant,  Willena  E. 
Browne 1 

—  2 
PHILLIPS  BROOKS  DISTRICT. 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .        .  822 

Average  whole  number  belonging 818 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  16  regular  teachers       ....  10 

Now  serving  on  tenure 8 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee,—  Assistant,  A.  Estella  Allen 1 

For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1904.  —  Sub-master,  James  H. 
Oormley;  First  Assistant,  Albert  S.  Ames;  Assistants,  Ade- 
laide E.  Burke,  Theresa  F.  Dupree,  Edson  L.  Ford,  Etta  A. 

Manning 0 

On  Probation.  —  Assistant,  Alice  A.  Brophy        ....       1 

—  18 
Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging    .        .         738 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to 16 

Now  serving  on  tenure 10 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,    1904, — 

Assistants,  Edith  N.  Connor,  Mary  C.  Drum,  Mary  C.  Maloy, 

Mary  F.  O'Brien 4 

On  Pro6ae/o)i. —First  Assistant,  Matilda  Mitchell       ...      1 

—  16 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  RE-ELECTION.  33 


KiNDERQABTENS. 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to 4 

Now  serving  on  tenure 1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  5i,  1904.  —  As- 
sistants, Lida  J.  Hamilton,  Almeda  A.  Holmes        ...      2 
On  ProbcUion.  —  Principal/Alice  J.  Sughrue        ....       I 

—      4 


EIGHTH   DIVISION. 

AGASSIZ   DISTRICT. 

Gbammab  Scuool.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging    .        .  805 

Average  whole  number  belonging 778 

Teachers.  —  Entitled  to  16  regular  teachers       ....  16 

Now  serving  on  tenure 11 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  Sl^  1904, — 

Assistants,  Alice  C.  Clapp,  Mabelle  E.  Lounsbury,  Mabel  E. 

Smith,  EthelynA.  Town  send 4 

On  Probation.  —  Assistant,  Jessie  A.  Shaw 1 

—  16 
Pbimabt  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging    .        .          358 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to 9 

-Now  serving  on  tenure 8 

Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  5i,  1904. — 

Assistants,  Clara  E.  Bertsch,  Margaret  M.  Burton,  Josephine 

Pokes,  Lucinda  R.  Kinsley 4 

On  Probation.  —  Assistant,  Alice  G.  Cleveland     ....      1 

—  8 
Kindergartens. 

TTeachers.  —  Number  entitled  to 4 

-^Voir  serving  on  tenure 1 

^Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. 

—  Principal,  Juliette  Billings 1 

On  Probation.  —  Assistant,  Olivia  B.  Hazelton     ....       1 

—  3 
BENNETT  DISTRICT. 

fi^RAMMAR  School. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging    .        .  660 

Average  whole  number  belonging  ..*...  650 

"Teachers.  —  Entitled  to  13  regular  teachers       ....  13 

•Now  serving  on  tenure 11 

Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1904. — 
Assistants,  Edith  Rose,  Helena  D.  Smith 2 

—  13 
Pbimabt  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging    .                  445 
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Teachebs.  —  Entitled  to  0  regular  teachers,  1  extra  teacher 

allowed  for  special  reasons 10 

Now  serving  on  tenure 5 

Appointed :  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee, 

—  First  Assistant,  Charlotte  Adams;  Assistant,  Elizabeth  R. 

Bradbury 2 

For  the  term  ending  August  Sl^  1904.  —  Assistants,  Katherine 

F.  Wood,  Jennie  L.  Worth 2 

On  Probation,  —  Assistant,  Jennie  M.  Good         ....      1 

—    10 
Kindergarten. 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to 2 

Now  serving  on  tenure 1 

On  Probation,  —  Assistant,  Winifred  T.  Leonard  ...      1 


2 


BOWDITCH   DISTRICT. 


Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .        .         693 

Average  whole  number  belonging 676 

Teachers.  —  Entitled  to  13  regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class 14 

Now  serving  on  tenure     . 10 

Appointed :     To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee, —  Assistant,  M.  Louise  C.  Hastings       ....      1 
For  the  term  ending  August  Sly  1904,  —  Assistants,   Elsie  R. 
Cowdrey,  Ella  F.  Jordan,  Annie  £.  Lees 3 

—  14 
Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging    .        .         725 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to 16 

Now  serving  on  tenure 9 

Appointed:     To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee, —  Assistant,  Annie  FitzGerald 1 

For  the  term  ending  August  SI,  1904,  —  Assistants,  Annie  M. 
Johnson,  Sara  L.  Palmer,  Anna  K.  Vackert      ....      3 

—  18 

Kindergartens. 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to 4 

Now  serving  on  tenure 2 

Appointed:     To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  Sl^  1904*  — 

Assistant,  Theresa  I.  Russell 1 

On  Probation.  —  Assistant,  Florence  J.  Ferguson        ...      1 

—  4 

CHARLES  SUMNER  DISTRICT. 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging    .        .         630 
Average  whole  number  belonging 616 
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BBS.  —  Entitled  to  13  regular  teachers       ....  13 

rving  on  tenure 11 

ited:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  SI^  1904*  — 
itants,  Alice  J.  Jewett,  Bertha  L.  Palmer         ...      2 

—  13 
RY  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging    .        .         443 

BHS.  —  Number  entitled  to 0 

rving  on  tenure 9 

KiNDERQABTENS. 

BBS. — Number  entitled  to 4 

ted:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  Sl^  1904,  — 
tipals,  Katharine  Macdonald,  Marion  L.  Weston;  Assist- 
Isabelle  H.  Eamshaw,  Emily  E.  Willett  ....  4 

LONGFELLOW   DISTRICT. 

AB  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging    .  643 

e  whole  number  belonging 526 

SBS.  —  Entitled  to  10  regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 

Mled  class,  1  extra  teacher  allowed  for  special  reasons    .  12 

rving  on  tenure 7 

ted:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1904. — 
naster,  Herbert  S.  Packard;  Assistants,  Leila  R.  Haynes, 

e  L.  Littleiield 3 

hation,  —  Assistants,  Emma  L.  Dahl,  Theresa  D.  Lewis  .      2 

—  12 
;y  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .  .  378 
SBS.  —  Entitled  to  8  regular  teachers,  1  extra  teacher 

ed  for  special  reasons 0 

-0171^  on  tenure 3 

bed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  SI,  1904.  —  As- 
its,  Edith  Irving,  Henrietta  F.  Johnson,  Lydia  W.  Jones,      3 
}ation,  —  Assistants,  Leila  C.  Fisher,  Ethel  L.  Sawyer, 
G.  Watkins 3 

—  9 

KlNDERQABTEN. 

IBS.  —  Number  entitled  to 2 

iation,  —  Principal,  Sarah  L.  Marshall      ....  1 

LOWELL  DISTRICT. 

kn  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging    .        .  1,072 

» whole  number  belonging 1,031 

:bs.  —  Entitled  to  21  regular  teachers       ....  21 

ving  on  tenure 17 
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Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  Sl^  1904,  — As- 
sistants, Elsie  D.  Keniston,  Mary  G.  Lyons,  Eleanor  F. 
Somerby 3 

On  Probation.  —  Assistant,  Mary  A.  Leary 1 

—  21 
Pbimabt  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging    .        .         89& 

Teachebs.  —  Number  entitled  to 19 

Now  serving  on  tenure 16 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1904.  —  As- 
sistants, Mary  J.  Stark,  Rose  E.  Munster  ....      2 

—  18 

EiNDEBGARTBNS. 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to 6 

Appointed :  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  qf  the  School  Committee. 
Principal,  R.  Genevieve  McMorrow 1 

For  the  term  ending  August  SI,  1904,  —  Principal,  Ida  E.  McEl- 
wain;  Assistant,  Mary  E.  Merritt 2 

On  Probation.  —  Principal,  Emma  F.  Temple;  Assistants,  Cath- 
arine L.  Gately,  Beatrice  H.  Gunn 3 

—  0 

ROBERT   G.    SHAW  DISTRICT. 

Gbammab  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging   .        .         412 

Average  whole  number  belonging 410 

Teachers.  — Entitled  to  8  regular  teachers,  one  extra  teacher 

allowed  for  special  reasons 9 

Now  serving  on  tenure 6 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Sub-master,  Gardner  P.  Balch 1 

For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1904.  —  Assistant,  Blanche  J. 

Conner ,        .      1 

On  Probation.  —  First  Assistant,  Frances  R.  Newcomb        .        .      1 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .        .        270 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to ^ 

Now  serving  on  tenure 6 

Appointed :     To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1904,  — 

Assistant,  F.  Mabel  Cassidy 1 

6 

Kindergartens. 

Tracuers.  —  Number  entitled  to 8 

Now  serving  on  tenure 2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1904, — 
Assistant,  Ethel  H.  Pendleton 1 

—  8 

WASHINGTON   ALLSTON  DISTRICT. 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging   .        .       1,808 
Average  whole  number  belonging 1,180 


APIN.»r\niEN-T>  F»>E  E£~ijLECT3i>N.  3i 

KB*.  —  Entizkid  Kf  ^  TcipiLiBa-  -:«ftcbc»:  2  VBfecben  of 
■dcd    cljLSfies.     «!»&«>  <extim  t«acbf-r  &13cTf«d  for  special 

«•         .        .        -  26 

rrimy  c-s  rmir-     .........     16 

ited:  T:  ibfTT*  '■■'*  flf  Tf"--'.  eh  if.-;  -Ii-j-l*:  ,'.*.  ->.'J. — 
itmnts.  Ella  F.  Eec-  F.-iiicLf  A.  •: : :e.  Mjltt  A  I^aston. 
wt  A.   K«-ler.   Caroiii*  H.  McKre.   j€-«»«e  G.  Pre*«^ru 

ie  B.  SazidrTSoiu  Ella  I.  Sallira^ 8 

•6cli<m.  — A5«istacts.  Era  E.  fcrk.  M-  Grace  SeTmour  .      2 

—  26 
BY  Schools  — «^reai**t  wLvlec-itberl-ek'ngiiig      .        .         880 

EBS.  —  Xumber  entitle^d  TO 10 

rriity  o»i  Unyr* 11 

ited:    To  trrt  ^urirt^  r'.f  j'.tfitf.^i  "^  \\f  $<\r<*\  Com- 

€.  —  Assistants.  Mar^paret  A-  Fcler.  Grace  «i,  Johnson    .      2 
e  term  ending  Av^:**   ■.■-'.  -'>.'-;.  —  Ass-xstants.   Lina  K. 
D,  Grace  Hammond.  Louise  T.  E.  Waterman.  Mizpeh  B. 
cker.  Annie  L.  Ziersch 5 

—  18 

Kll^DEB^VABTENS. 

EB5.  —  Number  entitled  to 6 

rving  on  t*i\ure 3 

•obation.  —  Principal.  Aiinie  L.  McCartT;  Assistants, 
dora  Carter,  Laura  Stevens 3 

—  6 


NINTH    DIVISION. 

CHRISTOPHER   <;iBSON   DISTRICT. 

;ab  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging    .  1,002 

e  whole  number  belonging 984 

BBS.  —  Entitled  to  20  regular  teachers       ....  20 

n>ing  on  tenure 12 

ted  :     To  Berce  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Comtnit- 

-  Assistant,  Edith  M.  Sandsbury 1 

term  ending  August  Sl^  iS^^?^.  —  Assistant,  Corinna  Barry, 
3  E.  Bullard,  Florence  S.  Fairbrother,  Clara  C.  Uowland, 

T.  McColl,  Helen  F.  Tarpey 0 

bation, — Assistant,  Deborah  A.  McColl    ....       1 

—    20 
IT  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging    .        .         037 

BBS.  —  Number  entitled  to 20 

rting  on  tenure 10 

ted  :     To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31^  1904*  — 
tants,  Josephine  £.  Clark,  Ellen  E.  Eichom,  Harriet  E. 
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Ells,  Isabel  M.  Horsford,  Agnes  T.  Kelly,  Eleanor  J.  Murphy, 

Florence  A.  Stone,  Alice  M.  Williams 8 

On  Probation,  —  Assistant,  Eatherine  T.  Lyons  ....      1 

—  19 

EiNDEROABTENS. 

Teaohkbs. — Number  entitled  to 7 

Now  serving  on  tenure 3 

Appointed  :  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee. —  Assistant,  Mary  A.  Daly 1 

For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1904,  —  Principal,  Gertrude  L. 
Watson  ;  Assistant,  A.  Gertrude  Bowker  ....      2 

—  6 
EDWARD  EVERETT  DISTRICT. 

Gbammab  School. —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging    .        .         661 

Average  whole  number  belonging 657 

Tbachbbs.—  Entitled  to  13  regular  teachers        ....  13 

Now  serving  on  tenure 12 

On  Probation. —  Assistant,  Marion  E.  Buswell     .        .        •        .      1 

—  18 

Primary  Schools. —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging    .        .         466 

Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to 10 

^010  serving  on  tenure 4 

Appointed  :  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  SI,  1904,^* 
Assistants,  Alice  A.  Banker,  E.  Mabel  Clark,  Lizzie  M.  Pear- 
son         3 

On  Probation, —  Assistants,  Josephine  M.  Barrett,  Bessie  M. 
Eliott,  Anna  M.  Horsford 3 

—  10 

Einderoarten. 

Teachbbs. —  Number  entitled  to * 

Now  serving  on  tenure 1 

Appointed  :  For  the  term  ending  August  SI,  1904. —  Assistant, 
Eleanor  G.  Hutchinson 1 

GILBERT  STUART  DISTRICT. 
Gbammab  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .        .  ^ 

Average  whole  number  belonging 

Teachers.  —  Entitled  to  10  regular  teachers      .... 

Now  serving  on  tenure 0 

Appointed  :    To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the   School  Com' 

mitiee.  —  First  Assistant,  Caroline  F.  Melville  ....      1 
For  the  terin  ending  August  SI,   1904. — Assistants,   Mary  E. 

Harris,  Delia  Prescott 2 

On  Probation.  —  Assistant,  Lucy  D.  Ellis 1 

—  10 


10 
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BT  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .        .         344 

KBS.  —  Number  entitled  to 7 

rving  on  tenure 4 

ited:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  Sl^  1904, — 
itants,  A.  Maud  Briggs,  Mary  M.  Iloye,  Lydia  D.  Johnaon,      3 

—  7 
Kindergartens. 

XBS.  —  Number  entitled  to 3 

rrving  on  tenure 1 

ited:     To  seme  for  the  term  ending  August  Sl^  1904, — 

itant,  Ellen  W.  Porter 1 

>hation. — Principal,  £.  Mabel  Gibson        ....      1 

—  3 
HENRY  L.   PIERCE  DISTRICT. 

lAB  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .        .         800 

;e  whole  number  belonging 707 

BBS.  —  Entitled  to  16  regular  teachers       ....  10 

Tting  on  tenure 10 

Ited  :  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 

-Assistant^  Clara  B.  Cutler 1 

term  ending  August  SI,  1904,  —  Assistants,  Elizabeth  R. 
y,  Mary  J.  Collingwood,  Annie  L.  Knight,  Areminta  V. 
:h^,  Minnie  A.  Worden 0 

—  16 
BY  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .        .          242 

BBS  —  Number  entitled  to 6 

rving  on  tenure ,        .        .      3 

ited  :  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  SI,  1904*  — 
tants,  Ellen  A.  Barry,  Laura  D.  Fisher    ....      2 

—  6 
Kin  derg  arten. 

BBS.  —  Number  entitled  to 2 

ted  :   To  serve  for  the  term  ending   August  SI  1904.  — 

:ipal,  Blanche  E.  Thayer     .        .  ' 1 

bation,  —  Assistant,  Agnes  M.  Macdonald      ...      1 

—  2 
MARY   HEMENWAY   DISTRICT. 

AB  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .        .  743 

3  whole  number  belonging 734 

BBS.  —  Entitled  to  15  regular  teachers       ....  16 

rving  on  tenure 0 

ted  :  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
First  Assistant,  Mary  Polk 1 

term  ending  August  31,  1904.  —  First  Assistant,  Harlan 
rd ;  Assistants,  Frances  M.  Campbell,  Martha  E.  Lang, 
A.  Long,  Ellen  VVelin 6 

—  15 
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Pbimabt  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging    .        .         519 

Teachers. — Number  entitled  to 11 

Now  serving  on  tenure 0 

Appointed:     To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit' 

tee.  —  Assistant,  Florence  G.  Willis 1 

For  the  term  ending  August  SI,  iP(>^. —Assistants,  Cecilia  E. 

Coyle,  Alice  G.  Maher,  Emily  F.  Small      .        .  .        .      3 

On  Probation,  —  Assistant,  Florence  M.  Robinson      ...      1 


11 


Kindergarten. 


Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to 2 

Now  serving  on  tenure 1 

Appointed  :     To  serve  for  the  term  en'Ung  August  Sl^  1904'  — 
Assistant,  Annie  M.  Smith 1 

—  2 
MATHER  DISTRICT. 

Grammar  School.  — Greatest  whole  number  belonging    .        .       1,116 

Average  whole  number  belonging 1,103 

Teachers.  —  Entitled  to  22  regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class 23 

Now  serving  on  tenure 15 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee. —  Assistants,  Gertrude  Newman,  Caroline  Pendleton        .      2 
For  the  term  ending  August  31^  1904.  —  Assistants,   Mary  G. 
Cahill,  Gertrude  A.  Hastings,  Grace  £.  Lingham,  Mary  E. 

O'Kane 4 

On  Probation.  —  Assistants,  Elizabeth  V.  Cloney,  Annie  Mac- 
kenzie   2 

—  23 
Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging   .        .         853 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to 18 

Now  serving  on  tenure 11 

Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31^  1904. — 

Assistants,   Grace  R.   Clark,   Mary  £.   Forsaith,   Helen   M. 
French,  Louise  C.  Howes,  Mary  L.  McCollough        ...      5 
On  Probation.  —  Assistant,  Lucy  D.  Macarthy     ....      1 

—  17 
Kindergarten. 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to 2 

Now  serving  on  tenure 1 

On  Probation.  —  Assistant,  Ada  Cushing 1 

—  2 
MINOT   DISTRICT. 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .        .         403 
Average  whole  number  belonging 3M 


APPODrrMZXTS  F(»B  EE-ELECnr>y.  41 

Bft.  —  EDtided  u>  S  repniar  uracberfc         ....  6 

rimg  om  Unvr* 4 

«d:    To  9^rt   during  tk€  pUoMurt  if  tht   Scfwol  Com- 
.  —  Fim  Auistast.  Mjltt  £.  Tibbits-         ....       1 
term  ending  AitguHt  ^^.  2?-jZ^  —  Afifiicstanix.  llab«l  A. 

B,  Lillian  A.  Simmone 2 

off  on.  —  Sob-master,  W.  SiaswciCKi  Fi«id  ...       1 

~      8 
T  Schools.  —  'ireat*6i  vhoi*  nxuLber  l»elonpiig    .  293 

Bs.  —  Xninlier  eiitiil*»d  1,0 6 

ring  on  Unurt 4 

haiion. — A&sistanix.   EjLtberine  B.    HAkrr.    Liliiui    A. 
rdsoo 2 

—  0 

KlJPI'EKGABTEK. 

as.  —  Xamber  entitled  to        ...        *        .        .  2 

riiijr  on  teitvrf 1 

:6d:    To  •<tt«  /c*r  th^  trriu  ^ii4ing  Avgutlt  31^  It^M,  — 
But.  San  C.  Bullard 1 

—  2 

BOGEB  CLAP  DISTBICT. 

4.B  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .  725 

)  whole  number  belonging 719 

:bs.  —  Entitled  to  14  regular  teachen       ....  14 

ring  on  tenure 6 

•d:  To  9erc^   during   the  yUanture   of  Vie   School   Conir 

.  —  Afttistjjit.  Grace  L.  Griffiths 1 

term  ending  Avgutft  Sl^   15^04.  —  Assistants.   Julia  J. 
Elinor  C.  Hibbard,  Lillie  M.  M.  LougLlin,  Elizabetli 

Connor        4 

^tUm.  —  First  Assistant,  Jessie  D.  Stoddard  ;  Assistants, 

B.  Conner,  Mabel  A.  Woodward 3 

—  14 
T  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .                  083 

:bs.  —  Number  entitled  to 15 

Ting  on  tenure 7 

ted :  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,    1904,  — 
mnta,   Frances  A.   Xolan,  Marguerite  T.    Morse,  Ger- 

W.  Simpson 3 

ation.  —Assistants.  Mary  E.  Griffin,  May  C.  McDonough, 
nia  £.  Stewart 3 

—  13 
ROGER   WOLCOTT  DISTRICT. 

4B  School. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .  735 

)  whole  number  belonging 719 

:b8.  —  Entitled  to  15  regular  teachers       ....  15 
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Now  serving  on  temire 7 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the   School  Comr 

mittee,  —  Sub-master,  Ilenry  E.  Loring;  Assistant,  Mary  E.  6. 

Collagan 2 

For  the  term  ending  August  31^  1904.  —  Assistants,  Mary  M. 

McNally,  Sarah  B.  Tnrner,  Mary  G.  Woodman  ...  3 
On  Probation.  —  First  Assistant,  Eva  M.  Morand;  Assistants, 

Blanche  I.  Evans,  Alice  6.  Meade 3 

—  15 
Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging    .        .         (J80 

TsAOHERs.  —  Number  entitled  to 15 

Now  serving  on  tenure 5 

Appointed :  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Elizabeth  C.  Banker,  Emma  L.  Samuels,      2 

For  the  term' ending  August  31^  1904.  —  Assistants,  Helen  A. 
Fernald,  Ethel  C.  Flynn,  Mary  E.  Garrity,  Mary  G.  Morton, 
F.  Mabel  Sykes 6 

On  Probation.  —  Assistants,  Charlotte  A.  Eraser,  Annie  G.  Shay,      2 

—  14 
Kindergartens. 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to 4 

Now  serving  on  tenure 1 

Appointed:  For  the  term  ending  August  31^  1904. — Assistant, 

•  Julia  G.  Davison  .      • 1 

O/i  Probation.  —  Principal,  Anina  L.  Fitzsimmons;  Assistant, 
Alice  E.  Smith 2 

—  4 
HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL. 

Appointed:     To  serve  during   the  pleasure  qf  the  School  Com- 
mittee. —  Assistant,  Mary  H.  Thompson. 
On  Probation.  —  Assistant,  Mary  B.  Adams. 

SCHOOL  ON  SPECTACLE  ISLAND. 
On  Probation.  —  Teacher,  Stephen  W.  Ferguson. 

SPECIAL  CLASSES. 

Appointed:     To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  3 1^  2904. — 

Teachers,  Harriet  E.  Lyman,  Cora  E.  Wood. 
On  Probation.  —  Teachers,  Margaret  M.  Brosnahan,  Blanche  B. 

Cochran,  Ada  M.  Fitts,  Schassa  G.  Row,  Mary  A.  Stillman. 

MANUAL   TRAINING. 
Schools  qf  Cookery. 
Appointed  :  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  qf  the  School  Con  mittee,  —  In* 
structors,  Mary  Cunningham,  Annie  M.  Eaton,  Emily  H.  Hawes. 
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For  the  term  ending  August  Sl^  1904.  —  Instructors,  Charlotte  F.  Clark, 
Roberta  M.  Cnmmiiis,  Margaret  A.  Fay,  Annie  F.  Gray,  Genevieye 
Huff,  Alice  L.  Manning,  Elizabeth  T.  Sumner. 

Schools  of  Wood-working. 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee.  —  As- 
sistant Instructors,  James  C.  Clarke,  Olive  I.  Harris. 

For  the  term  ending  August  Sly  1904.  —Assistant  Instructors,  Louise  II. 
Billings,  Sybel  G.  Brown,  Cornelia  D.  Burbank,  Annie  Y.  Comins, 
William' A.  England,  I.  Virginia  Lyons,  Margaret  A.  Mahoney,  Grace 
K.  Peaslee,  Fannie  B.  Prince,  Eatherine  Robinson,  Helen  F.  Yeasey. 

On  Probation.  —  Instructors,  Edward  C.  Emerson,  Celia  B.  Hallstrom, 
Greorge  F.  Hatch,  Alexander  Miller,  Mary  E.  Pierce;  Assistant  In- 
structors, Lillian  M.  Beckwith,  Josephine  May. 

SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  ScJiool  Committee. — 
Commercial  Branches.  —  Instructors,  East  Boston  High  School,  Lizzie 
J.  Fitzgerald,  South  Boston  High,  Annie  G.  Merrill;  Drawing. — 
Assistants  to  the  Director,  Margaret  J.  Patterson,  Estelle  £.  Potter; 
Special  Teacher.  —  Dorchester  High  School,  Mary  M.  Robinson. 

For  the  term  ending  August  31^  1904.  —  Commercial  Branches.  —  Special 
Instructors,  Charlestown  High  Sch*ool,  John  H.  Moore;  Dorchester 
High  School,  William  L.  Anderson,  Oscar  H.  Bresee;  East  Boston 
High  School,  Charles  E.  Simpson;  West  Roxbury  High  School,  Ernest 
V.  Page;  Instructors,  Brighton  High  School  Grace  I.  Fox,  Helen  M. 
Hanscom;  Charlestown  High  School,  Jennie  V.  Richardson;  Girls' 
High  School,  Clara  H.  Hanks,  Helen  Torrey;  Roxbury  High  School, 
Celia  F.  Stacy;  South  Boston  High  School,  Ruth  E.  Hubbard; 
Drawing.  —  Assistant  to  the  Director,  Jennie  C.  Peterson;  Special 
Teachers,  Dorchester  High  School,  Adalena  R.  Farmer;  English 
High  School,  Edward  R.  Kingsbury;  South  Boston  High  School, 
Charlotte  A.  Kendall;  French.  —  Special  Teacher,  South  Boston  High 
School,  Henriette  Goldstein;  Modem  Languages.  —  Assistant  Instruc- 
tor, Camille  Reid. 

On  Probation.  — ^  Commercial  Branches.  —  Special  Instructor,  English 
High  School,  James  W.  Mace,  Jr.;  Instructors,  Dorchester  High 
School,  Bessie  A.  Roberts;  Girls'  High  School,  Cora  J.  Ball;  West 
Roxbury  High  School,  Emma  F.  Simmons;  Drawing.  —  Special 
Teacher,  West  Roxbury  High  School,  Ellen  F.  G.  O'Connor;  House- 
hold Science  and  Arts.  —  Special  Teacher,  Roxbury  High  School, 
Elizabeth  P.  Palmer;  Laboratory  Assistant,  Roxbury  High  School, 
Roy  E.  Mooar;  Music. — Assistant  Directors,  Grant  Drake,  Leonard 
B.  Marshall,  Albert  G.  Mitchell,  John  A.  O'Shea;  Assistants  in:  Helen 
A.  Brick,  Mary  L.  McNuRy,  Laura  F.  Taylor,  Nellie  L.  Woodbury. 
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INSTRUCTORS  OF  SEWING. 

Appointed  :  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  Sl^  1904,  —  Eldora  M.S. 
Bowen,  Harriet  E.  Browne,  Helen  L.  Burton,  Catherine  J.  Cadogan, 
Kate  A.  Clare,  Susan  M.  Cousens,  Annie  M.  Cullen,  Isabella  Cum- 
ming,  Mary  L.  Dermody,  Mary  F.  Doherty,  Clara  L.  Dorr,  M.  Lillian 
Dunbar,  Martha  F.  French,  Helen  E.  Hapgood,  Mary  T.  Hassett, 
Katherine  M.  Howell,  Mary  E.  Jacobs,  Margaret  A.  Kelley,  Elizabeth 
S.  Eenna,  Annie  F.  Marlowe,  Margaret  T.  McCormick,  Margaret 
McDonald,  Mary  J.  McEntyre,  Annie  S.  Meserve,  Mary  E.  Patterson, 
Ellen  E.  Phalan,  Esther  C.  Povah,  Elizabeth  A.  Power,  Alice  M. 
Skillings,  Julia  A.  Skilton,  Sarah  A.  Stall,  Ella  L.  Thomas,  Lizzie 
A.  Thomas,  Frances  TuUy,  Emma  A.  Waterhouse,  Emma  G.  Welch, 
Ella  Whiting,  Ellen  M.  Wills,  Henrietta  L.  Yelland,  Esther  L.  Young. 

On  Probation,  —  Margaret  C.  Crane,  Mary  J.  Mara. 
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PKIMART    SCHOOLS. 


Text-Books. 


ie  Arnold  Primer 

;3hildreii*9  Firat  lieador  * 

]?hildren'8  Primer 

Children's  Second  Reader 

Children's  Third  Uender 

L  Music  Course,   Book§  and  Charts  o 

mer,  The 

Advanced  Second  Reader,  The 

rimary  Arithmetic,  The 

Third  Reader,  The 

Primary  Reading  Charts 

usic  Course,  Books  and  Charts  of  the 

klin  Primer  and  First  Reader,  The 

klin  Second  Reader,  The 

klin  Third  Reader,  The 

usic  Course,  Books  and  Charts  of  the 

mentary  Course  of  Art  Instruction  (ar 

3y  years),  Manuals  and  Books  of  the 

e  Series  of  Jieaders 

Stones  to  Literature,  A  First  Reader 

Stones  to  Literature,  A  Second  Reader, 

Stones  to  Literature,  A  Third  Reader 

iraer.  The       ..... 

*8  American  System  of  Music 


ished  nt  tho  diBcretion  of  thu  Committee  on  Supplies. 

'  parchnse  to  be  iiuido  of  any  of  the  Frauklln  Senes  of  Readers. 

B  of  ungraded  clashes. 

ilshed  by  the  Committee  on  Supplies  only  as  new  books  and  charts  arc 

ion  of  the  particular  course  to  be  used  to  be  determined  by  tbe  Com- 
'.    New  hooks  to  be  furnished  whenever.  In  the  Judgment  of  th«  Com- 
les,  our  financial  condition  will  warrant  it. 
nentary  to  the  course*  of  study  now  in  use. 
'.based  as  new  reading  books  are  required. 
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Supplementary  Books,  Primary  Schools. 

These  books  are  clasAifled  In  three  groups  correspond  log  to  the  three 
grades  In  the  Primary  Schools,  merely  as  a  matter  of  convenience. 
Changes  In  the  grouping  may  be  made  at  the  discretion  of  each 
principal. 


Art  Header,  The,  No*  1  , 
Bartiea's  New  National  First  Header 
Barnes's  New  National  Second  Reader  . 
Beckwith's  In  Mythknd         .... 
Bee  be  &  Klngsley'is  Fimt  Year  Nature  Reader 
Blaisdeirs  Child  Life,  A  First  Header    . 
Blaisdell's  Child  Life  io  Many  Lands,  A  Third  Reader 
BlaisdelPe  Child  Life  in  Tale  and  Fable,  A  Second 

Reader        *,»*.,* 
Blaisdeira  Th^  Child  Life  Primer  . 
Brooks's  Stories  of  the  Red  Children 
Brown's  Stories  of  Woods  and  Fields     . 
Brumbaugh*s  The  Stondard  Third  Reader 
Carrol Ts  Around  the  World,  First  Book 
Carroll  &  Hart's  Around  the  World,  Book  IIL 
Carroll   ifc  Jerome's    Around   the   World,  Second 

Book  ........ 

Clyde  &  Wallace's  Througb  the  Year,  Book  L 
Clyde  <fc  Wallace's  Through  the  Year,  Book  IL 
Davis's  Second  Reading  Book 
Davis's  Stories  of  the  United  States  for  Youngest 

Readers       .,**.*• 
Davis's  The  Beginner's  Reading  Book    , 
Eyes  and  No  Eyes  and  Other  Stories 
Finch  First  Reader,  The        ,         ,         .         . 
Ford's  Nature^s  Byways  ,         ,         ,         * 

Foulke's  Twilight  Stories        *         .         *         • 
Friend' (*  in  Feathers  and  Fur,   (Johonnot'a  Series) 
Fuller's  An  Illustrated  Primer        <         .         . 
Golden  Book  of  Choice  Reading,  (American  Book 

Co.) 


Graded  Literature  Readers,  First  Book  and  Second 
Book  (edited  by  Judson  <t  Bender)    . 

Graded  Literature  Readers,  Third  Book  (edited  by 
Judson  &  Bender)       *         ,         ,         .         * 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales  (edited  by  Wiltse) 

^  Hairs  The  Arithmetic  Primer 

Harpers  Fir^t  Reader    .         <         .         .         . 


^  Thirty  copies  to  be  supplied  each  building. 


ArTH*>EIZZZ>   TErT-liC».>52L    ITC.. 


k^nxKEsnAZT  B-:k-k*,  Pezxais'  >rs>ii.*. 


LJTLie-i- :•!£   TkLe*.  A 


Lk:LL  A 


Lki.i^ 


.  I.  . 
.  II 


Ti.r  ''€-ii:oi 


home    R{:»i<:r-L  Tih: 
Bt  Re^ier 

home  ReA^era.  Tirfr :     < 
ider       .... 
home    ReMiersw    Tzit ; 
rhird  Reader 
:  of  Oak  Bx.ki.  T^r,  Ti. 
:  of  Oak  Fk-.ksL  T:-r,  Vc- 
ry  of  Linle  G^i-.'-iv  T^:- 
WeUh).         .".... 
idns's  Littie  Pe>p]e"s  F:."?!  Readier. 
-ooke's  The  HiawatL&  PrliL-r 
e8*s  Scrcond  Readier  *        .         .         . 
n  Primer,  TLe         .... 
?hold  Science  Readier*.  }>■  >vk  I. 
s  The  Story  of  RobiL^.  n  Cm*-.-^    . 
stale  Primer  and  First  Reader 
state  Second  Readier 

of  Sone.  The,  B'>'jk  I.  «  Mrlected  by  Katharine 
ShoteT. 

B  Stories  for  Children 
s  to  Literature,  Book  1 
9  to  Literature.  Book  *2 
B  to  Literature,  Book  o 

'ellow^s  The    Song    of    Hiawatha  \  Riverside 
srature  Series) 

nan^s    "  Ship "'    Literarv    Readers.    X 
3.         .         .         . 


>e'8  First  Reader    . 

>e'8  New  First  Readier 

36*8  New  Second  Reader 

>e'8  Second  Reader 

I  Reader,  The,  First  Book 

{  Reader,  The,  Second  Book 

$  Reader,  The,  Third  Book 

jk's  The  Little  Lame  Prince 

e  Stories  for  Young  Readers  ("animal  life) 

e  Stories  for  Young  Readers  (plant  life) 


#      « 
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Williams's  Choice  Literature  Series,  Book  L,  Pri- 
mary .,.**** 
Woad^j^  First  Natural  History  Reader  , 
Wood^s  Second  Natural  History  KeadtJr 
Woodward's  Number  Stories  . 
AVorld  and  it^  Peoj^le,  The,  Book  I»:  First  Lesaoos 
World  and  its  People,  The,  Book  II. ;  Glimpses 
of  the  AYorld 


'  Nichols's  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,  Book  2 

Normal  Course  in  Iteadingj,  First  Reader 

Normal  Course  in  Reading,  Second  Header    , 

Peabody's  St^^p  by  Step 

Pratt's  Legends  of  the  Red  Children 

Prattle  Little  Flower  Folks,  or  Stories  from  Flower- 
land,  Vols.  L  and  IL  . 

Riverside  Primer  and  Reader,  The 

Scudder'a  Fables  and  Folk-Stx)rie§  . 

Sheldon  &  Co/a  First  Reader 

Sheldon  A  Co/s  Second  Reader 

Sidney's  Five  Little  Peppers  and  How  They  Grew. 

Silver  Song  Series,  The  .  ' 

Stickney's  First  Reader , 

Stickney's  Second  Header 

Taylor's  First  Reader 

Thompson's  New  Century  Reader,  Firi!t  Year  (For 
Childhood  Days) 

Thompson's  New  Century  Header,  Second  Year 
(Fairy  Tale  and  Fable)     ,         *         ,         » 

Tumer^B  Stories  for  Young  Children 

Tweed's  Graded  Supplementary  Heading,  Part  1 

Tweed's  Graded  Supplementary  Heading,  Part  2 

Tweed's  Graded  Supplementary  Reading,  Part  3 

When  I  was  a  Little  Girl.  (Mrs.  F.  A,  Humphrey 
and  others) 


1  Thirty  copies  to  be  supplied  each  class. 


AUTHORIZED    TEXT-BOOKS,  ETC. 


EtEPERBKCE    Books,    KlNDERGARTKNa. 

'In  the  flritt  col  am  d  Udlmti^a  tKat  one  copy  oi  tUe  book 

d  }e  fiirnUbtd  i?aph  ei-hool  liUiidlnif. 

QcoDfli  column  Indlnntuia  tl^iat  onu  ropy  of  th«  book  deflLg. 

urtiished  for  Ui*i  itesk  of  eatJi  ttjm-bvr. 

B  fnrnish^^il  odIj  to  teacher*  of  ctsrtnln  Kr^d^'fi  or  subject  a, 

let  or  flybjeeta  arc  entered  In  the  flucroiiil  colunin  InBliutd 


1  o-cf  , 


Tie  Songs  and  Music  of  Friedrich  Fra^bel's 

rPlay 

Rust's  Song  Echoes  from  Child  Land 
Eirten    Chart,    Fra^bel's    Grandmother    and 
r  (prepared  by  E.  F.  Bethmann)     . 
knd  Pictures  for  the  Songs  and  Games  of 
ich  Fro^bel's  Mother  Play,  First  Series    . 
I's  Finger  Plays  for  Nursery  and  Kinder- 

I's  In  the  Child's' World  '..'.'. 
Aids  for  Object  Teaching :  Trades  and 
ations  (furnished  in  sets  with  accompany- 

anual) 

ifc  Jenks's  Sonsfs  and  Games  for  Little  Ones. 


Referexce  Books,  Primary  Schools. 


Wayraarks  for  Teachers    .... 

i^ 

's  The  Child's  Book  of  Health  (former  title, 

)logy  for  Little  Folks)         .... 

III. 

ound  Charts 

i^ 

s  Lessons  on  Color 

^ 

Primary  Manual  Training  .... 

* 

e's  Progressive  Gymnastic  Day's  Orders     . 

» 

Simple  Object  Lessons  (two  series),  (fur- 

in  sets)      

# 

's   Observation   Lessons    in    the    Primary 

la 

L8           .......           . 

.  Color  Blindness 

4( 

* 

&  Jeffries's  Color  Chart      .... 

i^ 

i  Vocal  Gvmnastics 

Dt 

Music  Teacher,  The 

0 

Outlines  of  Lessons  in  Botany,  Part  I. : 

Seed  to  Leaf 

III. 
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RBrsBCNCE  Books,  pRisiARr  Schools, 


9. 


ttii 


sill 

ml 


Niss<?n"'8  A  U  C  of  Swedish  Educational  Gymnastics 

Plans  for  Bney  Work  (edited  by  Arnold) 

Prang  Primarv  Course  in  Art  Education,  The,  Part 

L  ,        ' 


Prang  Primary  Courtie  in  Art  Education,  The,  Part 
II 


Prung'a  Natural  History  Series  (furnished  in  sets) 
Ricks's  Natural  History  Object  Lessons  (furnished 

in  sets)         

Shovels  Busy  Work  in  Number 

Shove's  Number  Cards  for  Primary  Schools : 

First  Series 

Second  Series 

Smith's  Primer  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene     . 
Suggestions    for    Instruction    in    Color.      (Prang 

Educational  Co.) 

^  WebiJter's  Academic  Dictionary  , 
White's  Oral  Lessons  in  Number  . 
^Worcester's  A  Compreheneive  Dictionary     , 


I. 


II. 

tIL 


»  Either  Webster's  Academic  Dictionary  or  Worcester's  Comprehensiye  DictloDary 
to  be  furnished. 


AUTHORIZED    TEXT-BOOKS,    ETC. 


GRAMMAR    SCHOOLS. 

The  text-books,  reference  books,  and  supplementary  books 
authorized  for  use  in  the  several  grades  of  the  six  years"  course 
in  the  Grammar  Schools  are  authorized  for  use  in  the  correspond- 
ing grades  in  the  four  years'  course  in  the  Grammar  Schools, 
viz. : 

Grades  IV.  and  V.  =  D  ;  Grade  VI.  =  C  ;  Grades  VII.  and 
VIII.  =  B  ;  Grade  IX.  =  A. 


Text-Book^. 

t     >      i 
j5       2       c 

> 
E 

> 

9 

1 

3 

Bailey's  Inductive  Physical  Science      . 

Blaisdell's  Child  Life^n  Literature,  A 
Fourth  Reader           .         .         .         .      ^ 

^Blaisdell's  The  Child's  Book  of  Health 
(former  title  Physiology  for  Little 
Folks)       .         .         .      \         .         .      ^     ^ 

'Blaisdell's  Our  Bodies  and  How  we  Live 
(former  title,  Blaisdell's  Young  Folks' 
Physiology) 

Brown  &  Haldeman's  Clarendon  Dic- 
tionary       ^      ^ 

Cyr's  The  Children's  Third  Reader       . 

*  Cyr's  The  Children's  Fourth  Reader  .                    ^ 
Daly's  An  Advanced  Rational  Speller. 
Educational  Music  Course,  Books  and 

Charts  of  the *      «      » 

*  Franklin  Advanced  Third  Reader,  The      ^ 
Franklin  Elementary  Arithmetic,  The  .      ^      ^ 

*  Franklin  Fifth  Reader,  The 

*  Franklin  Fourth  Reader,  The     .         .     _              ^ 

*  Franklin  Intermediate  Reader,  The    .     "       ^ 

*  Franklin  Sixth  Reader,  The 

•Franklin  Written  Arithmetic,  The      .                    ^ 
Gifford's  Elementary  Lessons  in  Physics. 

m 

« 
# 

* 

• 

* 
• 

* 
* 

»The  text-books  in  physiology  for  grade  V.  to  be  supplied  from  those  furnished  for 
use  Id  grades  IV.  and  vl. 

sTo  be  supplied  to  the  pupils  of  grade  VII.  onjy,  and  to  be  used  interchangeably  in 
grades  VII.  and  y  I II. 

>To  be  furnished  only  as  new  text-books  are  needed  to  replace  those  now  in  use. 

*  No  further  purchase  to  be  made  of  any  of  the  Franklin  Series  of  Readers. 

*No  additional  copies  to  be  purchased. 
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^ 

^ 

> 

> 

> 

> 

£  s 

Tkxt-Book3,  grammar  Schools, 

^ 

^ 

^ 

^ 

<§ 

^ 

e 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

'J 

3 

O 

o 

a 

1  Greenleafs    Manaal    of     Iiilellectiial 

Arithmetic 

* 

1^ 

^ 

^ 

Hapgood's    School   Needlework  —  one 

set  of  sixty  copies  to  be  supplied  lo 

each  «cbool  where  sewing  in  taught. 

^  Hazen'B  Fourth  Reader 

^ 

A 

Higginson's  Voung   Folks'  History  of 

V 

the  United  States      .         ,         .         . 

^ 

Masterpieces  of  American  Literature   , 

t 

i 

McLaughlin  tt  Veazie'a  The  Advanced 

Fourth  Music  Header 

^ 

4fc 

n 

^ 

-1^ 

A 

Meservey's  Bookkeeping,  Single  Entry. 

« 

•Metcalfs  English  Grammar 

•- 

# 

# 

^Metcalfs  Language  Exercises 

# 

* 

# 

« 

*  Metcalf  ife  Bright's  Language  Lessons, 

PartL       ,         .         .         . 

^ 

# 

*  Metcalf  «fc  Bright's  Language  Lessons, 

Part  II . 

^ 

^ 

*  Monroe's  New  Fourth  Reader     . 

f^ 

Montgomery's  Leading  Facts  of  Ameri- 

can HisU>rj      - .       * 

m 

* 

Mowry*e    Elements   of    Civil   Govern- 

ment           

# 

^Natural    Music    Course,    Books    aod 

Charts  of  the    , 

^f^ 

^ 

^ 

^ 

n 

i< 

*New  Franklin  Arithmetic,  Book  I-     , 

# 

^ 

^Xew  Franklin  Arithractie,  Book  IL    , 

9 

1^ 

^ 

i 

^New  Franklin  Fourth  Reader,  The     , 

# 

# 

"^  New  Franklin  Fifth  Reader,  The 

# 

« 

» To  be  used  in  the  manner  rei^ommended  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  In  School 
Document  No.  14,  1883;  one  set  of  sixty  copies  to  be  supplied  for  the  classes  on  each 
floor  of  a  Graniinar-School  bulldinj?  occupied  bv  pupils  In  either  of  the  four  lower 
grades,  and  lor  each  colony  of  a  Grammar  School, 

>To  be  furnished  as  new  textbooks  are  needed. 

'To  be  furnished  as  new  text-books  in  grammar  are  needed. 

<()ne  set  to  be  supplied  for  every  two  rooms  of  grades  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  and  VII.  No 
additional  copies  to  be  purchased. 

•To  be  furnished  In  place  of  Metcalfe  Language  Exercises  In  sets  only  as  new  text- 
books  are  needed. 

•To  bo  furnished  only  as  new  text-books  are  needed  to  replace  those  now  In  use. 

'To  be  furnished  by  the  Committee  on  Supplies  only  as  new  books  and  charts  ars 
needed. 

"To  be  purchased  as  new  text-books  in  arithmetic  are  needed. 

*  No  further  purchase  to  be  made  of  any  of  the  Franklin  Series  of  Readers. 


AUTHORIZED   TEXT-BOOKS,    ETC. 
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1 

. 

M 

1 1 

> 

> 

> 

? 

>j 

Text-Books,  Grammar  Schools. 

5 

S 

£ 

S 

iS 

.s 

1 

1 

s 

1 

1 

1 

'J 

;5 

05 

O 

'n5 

o 

^Normal    Musie    Coarse,    Books    and 

Charts  of  the 

# 

# 

4 

It 

^ 

f 

•Prang    Elementary    Course    of    Art 

Inatrnction    (arranged     by    years), 

Manuals  and  Books  of  the 

* 

*■ 

# 

' Progressive  Series  of  Readers   , 

m 

# 

« 

*Redway  *fe   Hinman^s    Natural    Ele- 

mentary,    and     Natural    Advanced 

Geographies      ,         .         .         .         . 

ifc 

^ 

* 

Sbeldon-Haraes'a  Studies  in  Amerlean 

History     ...... 

*  Stepping  Stones  to  Literature  Series 

of  Headers 

* 

« 

« 

StowelFs  A  Healthy  Body   . 

4 

# 

Sainton's  New  Language  Lessoni 

^Tarbeira  Introductory  Geography 

* 

# 

*Tarbell  &  TarbelFs  Complete  Geog- 

raphy       ...... 

■ 

# 

# 

Tarr  <£   McMurry's  Geography,   First 

Book,  Home  Geography  , 

# 

# 

Tarr  Jt  McMurry's  Geography,  Second 

Book,  North  America 

^ 

i^ 

Tarr  &  MeMurry's  Geography,  Third 

Book,  Europe  and  Other  Continents. 

^ 

Hk 

# 

Tweed's  Grammar  for  Common  Schools. 

^ 

^ 

*  Webster  s  Academic  Dictionary 

* 

» 

w 

* 

*  Worcester's   A    Comprehensive    Dic- 

tionary       

* 

# 

tt 

Worcester's  A   Pronouncing    Spelling 

Book 

# 

* 

« 

Writing-Books: 

Appleton's i 

T 

Duntonian  Series      .         .         .         « 

« 

# 

• 

« 

# 

* 

Harper's  . 

Pay  son,  Dun  ton  tt  Scribners  .         ,; 

>  The  selection  of  the  partiiralar  course  to  be  used  to  be  determined  by  the  Commit 
tee  on  Music. 

s  As  supplementary  to  the  course  of  study  now  in  use. 

s  To  be  purchased  as  new  reading  books  are  required. 

«  To  be  furnished  as  new  l>ooks  are  needed. 

*  Either  Webster's  Academic  Dictionary  or  Worcester's  Comprehensive  Dictionary 
to  be  furnished. 
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Tkxt- Books,  Geaumak  Schools, 

1^ 
i 

>   1 

1 

> 

1 

a 

1-1 
> 

1 

f 

i 

Writing- Books.  — Vonclmhd. 

Barnes's  National  Vertical  Penman- 
ship,     (American  Book  Co.) 

Duntoniao  System  of  Vertical  Writ- 
ing.     (Thompson,  Brown  A;  Co») 

M  e  r  r  i  I    '  s  Vertical    Penmanship* 
(Maynard,  Merrill  ife  Co.)     . 

Katural  System  of  Vertical  Writing,' 
The.     (D.  C,  Heath  ifc  Co.). 

Shaylor's    Vertical     Round     Hand 

Writing- Hook8.     (Ginn  <&  Co.)    . 

Zutohmann^B  American  System  of  Music. 

m 
m 

* 

• 
* 

Enrichment  op  Grammar  School  Course. 


B6ti8  &  Swan's  First  Facts  and  Sentences  in  French. 

(Bowditch  Grammar  School.) 
Boyden's  A  First  Book  in  Algebra. 
Campbell's  Observational  Geometry. 
Collar  &  Daniel's  The  First  Latin  Book. 
Collar's  New  Gradatim  for  Sight  Reading. 
Grandgent's  French  Lessons  and  Exercises. 
Grandgent's  A  Short  French  Grammar. 
Hotch kiss's  Le  Premier  Livre  de  Fran<;'ais. 
Hunt's  Geometry  for  Grammar  Schools. 
Joynes's  French  Fairy  Tales. 
Le  Roy's  First  Book  in  French. 


AUTHORIZED   TEXT-BOOKS,    ETC. 
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SUPPLEMEKTARY    BoOKS,    GrAMMAK    ScilOOLS- 

rbe  mpplenbeDUiy  boolcA  authorised  In  the  Grninniar  Sdioolt  &rQ 
iDteDdnd  to  be  uied  tor  getit^rAl  rpudlnj^,  fto4  a»  ^^olliitfral  to  the 
•everal  suTil^^u  at  Ar^tbau^tlc!,  Drftwln^,  Goograpby^  lliatory,  of 
Xkinrfti  llUlory;  and  for^'onvenieticc  Mi(^'  ur*'  ^rranRefl  umk'f  the 
folionlniar  lieiidLnga:  Dra^sing,  GeutTaJ  Keiictlng,  Gc^gmpby,  Ifla- 
lorv»  Muth«matiratMiia1c,  Pf  nmAnahJpj  Pfl^-try  jind  Sr.h^m'iS*  An  »l- 
teujpt  fani  a]«o  l>et^D  tiiadt-  to  (iJiAmiry  tiiUBe  booka  Into  ihroo  gru^lerl 
crpopa,  but  this  lAlver«:las6^llrjitU>i>la*iupijpfit!vf  nml  ex]teiimQiitnl. 
Eftcb  ma«tt>r  le  iirii.tif\  to  make  i  liaog^oa  trhlcb  ieom  lo  forwarrt  the 
IsteraaU  of  bla  erattole  and  to  Bi'citre  thi.^  fiiUeal  uftC  of  thtf  books. 


e 

3 


A  Course  in  Wat€r  Color  (Prang  Ed.  Co.)    > 

General  Reading, 

Alcott's  Little  Men 

Alcott^s  Little  Women 

Alcott'a  Under  the  Lilacs        *         •         •         . 
Andersen ^s  Fairy  Tales,  First  Series 
Andersen *s  Fairy  Tales^  Second  Series  . 
Arabian  Nighta,  Six  Stories  from  the 
Anstin's  Standish  of  Standiah 
Baldwin^a  Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold  ^ 
Baldwin^s  Four  Great  Amerieans    . 
Baldwin's  School  Reading  by  Grades,  Fourth  Year 
Baldwin^s  School  Reading  by  Grades,  Fifth  Year 
Baldwin's  School  Reading  by  Gmdes,  Sixth  Year 
Beacon   Biographies   of   Eminent  Americans,  The 
(edited  by  M.  A.  DeWolfe  TIowc)  viz.  : 
James  Russell   Lowell,  by  Edward    Everett 
Hale,  Jr.     ..•..•. 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  by  Annie  Fields 
Phillips  Brooks,  by  M.  A.  Be  Wolfe  lU^w^     , 
Frederick  Douglass,  by  Charles  W.  Chesnutt 
John  Brown,  by  Joseph  Edgar  Charaberlin    , 
Robert  R  Lee,  by  William  P,  Trent     , 
Bellamy's  Return  of  the  Fairies      .         .         .         . 
Blake's  A  Summer  Holiday  in  Europe    - 
Bolton^s  Lives  of  Girls  Wlio  Became  Famous 
Boniface's  Picciola  (translated  and  edited  by  Alger) 
Boyesen's  The  Modern  Yikings      ,         ,         .         . 
Brooks's  Historic  Girls  ,<,,.. 
Browne's  The  Wonderful  Chair  and  the  Tales  it 
Told  (edited  by  O'Sbea) 
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Supplementary  Books »  Grammar  Schools, 
General  Meading. 


1  ^ 

8     8 

i.    ? 

I    ' 

i     t 

m 
m. 

# 

* 

# 

# 

#  ' 
« 


tz      >< 


BrumbaQgh*s  The  Standard  Fourth  Reader 

Brumbaugh's  The  Standard  Fifth  Reader 

Burnett's  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy    . 

Carrin^on^s  Be^icoo  Lights  of  Patriotism 

Carroirs  Alice's  Adventures  in  AVonderland 

Carroire  How  Marjory  Helped 

Claude's  Twilight  Thoughts    . 

Cooper's  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans 

Craik's  A  Noble  Life      .         .         .         , 

Cyr^s  Fifth  Reader  ...         - 

Dickens's  Chrintmas  Carol  and  The  Cricket  on  the 
Hearth         .         ,         .         , 

Dodge's  Hans  Brinker    , 

Eliot's  Seiectiona  from  American  Authors  —  Frank- 
lin, Cooper,  Adams,  Longfellow 

Eliot'd  Silas  Marner 

E wing's  Jackanapes 

Ewing's  Jan  of  the  Windmill 

Foote's  The  Little  Fig  Tree  Stories 

Franeillon's  Gods  and  Heroes 

Graded  Literature  Readers,  Fourth  and  Fifth  Book 
{ edited  by  Judfion  &  Bender )     . 

Greene's  Legends  of  King  Arthur  and  His  Court 

Hale's  Stories  for  Children      .         .         .         • 

Hale's  Tlie  Man  Without  a  Country 

Harraden's  Things  Will  Take  a  Turn      , 

Hart's  Camps  and  Firesides  of  the  Revolution 

Hawthorne    Readers,   Tfie  :     Nature  and  Life^  A 
Fourth  Roader    . 

Hawthorne    Readers,   The:     Literature,    A    Fifth 
Header        ,         .         *         . 

Hawthorne,  Stories  from 

Hawthorne's  Tauglewo«>d  Tales 

Hawthorne's  The  Wonder  Book 

Heart  of  Oak  Books,  The,  Vol,  TIT 

Heart  of  Oak  Books,  The,  Vol.  IV 

Heart  of  Oak  Books,  The,  Vol.  V. 


>    =    r 

PV1ZJCI7TAZJ    ikKML^    (tI^aJEKaI:    ScS'XCtu  *        ^       J! 

—         >         5^ 


Hi  Oak  IkKi*.  Tiifc.  V:.^  VI.         .         ,         , 

r*Tc<m  Brc'wrt  Srij>:tl  I»fcvf  'ki  Burvj^    .  ^ 

i  Rij>  Vui  Wixxk-  sue  ccbtr  Aizi«-icu:  £c^ 

from  iLt-  St«ti   ii:*:*     hixfrtaQt  Lher*- 

Sene» ........  ^ 

f  BectT  Leiciesi^-r't  C  i.ri*aii**       ...  ^ 

t  Plaj  I>iTt ^ 

er"*  Waurr-Iiklot* ^ 

5*i  Tbe  JizsEi€'  I>:tc*k     .....      ^ 
*»  Storiee  of  I>L*ikg  As:-  Ll  *  Xtw  Dre«f        .  ^ 

I  Talec  fr*:«n  SLAken*e.kT^    reris^^i  edit:  on  . 
igliton.  Miffljp  ^  C  •:•.  ....  ^ 

to  Liurrarore.  I>x.'k  o ^ 

to  litenrBTtr.  B<»k  4 ^ 

to  Litenture.  Book  •:• ^ 

'•  i%6on\  QiM-^t ^ 

I  Norse  Stories     ......  ^      ^ 

Ti  Pushing  to  the  FroEi       ....  ^ 

r«  Winning  f  hit  ......  ^ 

ean"8  Crof ton  Bc»t< ^ 

eso's  The  Peasant  and  iLe  Pncee  ^      , 

I  Twilight  Stories ^ 

It's  Old  Greek  Folk- Stories  Told  Anew  ^ 

Stories   From    Sbakes]»eare.   Vols.  I.,  II.. 

Ill 

b  Gilbert's  Heroes  .»f  Myth  .         .         .      ^ 

on  Crusoe  r  e^lited  bv  Lambert  i   .         .         .  ^  ■ 

'«  The  King  of  the  Golden  Kiver  .         .      ^ 

Iranhoe       ^ 

Kenilworth , 

i  Black  Beauty ^ 

peare^s     Julius     Oesar.       (Riverside     Lit, 

•) 

peare^s    The     CJomedy     of     the     Tempest 

idged  and  edited  by  Hiestand)  ...  ^ 

Big  People   and    Little  People  of  Other  . 
b 
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Supplementary  BoOfi.s,  Grammar  Schools. 
General  Reading^    Geography. 


> 

a 
> 

C3 


;3 


Life 
Inter 


Snedden'e  Doeasp  The  Indian  Boy  of  Santa  Clara 

Spofford'g  A  Lost  Jewel 

Spjrrra  Heidt  (translated  by  Dole) 

Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  No,  4 

Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  No.  5 

Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  No»  6 

Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  No.  7 

Stepping  Stones  to  Literature^  No.  8 

Stockton's  Fanciful  Tales 

Swift's  GuUiver'B  Travels  (edited  by  Balliet) 

Swiss  Family  Robinson,  The 

Thayer's  Ethics  of  Success     . 

Thompson's  Lobo,  Jiag  and  Vixen 

True's  The  Iron  Star      .         .         *         * 

Whitney's  A  Summer  in  Lealie  Goldthwaite's 

Wiggiu  Jfc  Smith's  The  Story  Hour 

Williams's  Choice  Literature  Series,  Book  1, 

mediate        ...... 

Williams's  Choice  Literature  Series,  Book  2, 

mediate 

Williams's  Choice  Literature  Series,  Book  1,  Gram 

mar     ....... 

Williams's  Choice  Literature  Series^  Book  2,  Gram 

mar    ,.***«. 
Zitkala-Sa's  Old  Indian  Legends     . 

Geography, 

Andrews's  Each  and  All  ,         .         .         , 

Andrews's  Seven  Little  Sisters 
Ballou's  Footprints  of  Travel 
Butterworth's  Zigzag  Journeys  in  Europe 
Butterworth's  Zigzag  Journeys  in  the  Orient 
By  Land  and  Sea.     (Youth's  Companion  Series) 

Carpenter's  Europe 

Carpenter's  Geographical  Reader  (Asia) 
Carpenter's  North  America    *         .         *         * 


Inter 


« 


Carpenter'*  S:»irLi  Aju^rj-.-i, 

Carroll  A:  Hjlt:'*  A'-  •iii>i  iik  "Wrirji.  Ip-:*  ►£ 

Dodge's   A    lieiiier    ii    PiT-gj-t.     *.-*t- .trrn-ia- 
BegiDiier*    .... 

Frye's  Br-x-kf  ki.d  Br.t  -l  l*ii--ii»     . 

Frre"*  Eemei:!*-  :■:  •Vr-:«ETt:*iT 

Frre's  Graniiriar  SiL:*  -1  ♦▼^.•rrk.T'ij 

Frre'*  Primarr  >i*l*>  •!  'jt*-  •zTi.vi-T 

Geikie'sEleaaeijtarT  Le**.-!:*  :i  ?*ix^J.•ki  •_▼-.♦£: 

GuTot'*  Intr">iTi'--t: :  L  *: .  «W>rTkTi"r 

Hail's  Chir  Wond  K^nSer.  V : .  I    ". 

Hayes's  Cast  Aw»t  ii.  -Liit-  «.   -ji 

Heilprin's  The  EartL  kifi  I>  >:.:rT 

King  s  GeograpLi-rkZ  U-e^irr.  N  .  2 

King's  i^jecfgrapiiickl  K-e-fcirr.  V : .  ::: 

King's  Ge(»graf#liica:  Kej^i^rr.  N : . 

King's  GeograpbicaJ  Kea^irr.  Xo.  4 

King's  Geographicai  K^raier.  N':.  '^ 

King's  Geographical  K*::a'i*:r.  X-. .  <5 

Krout's  Alice's  Visit  t->  tLe  Hawaiiii.  Ij.'.aii.i 

Miller's  Little  Pe-:»pie  of  A?ia 

Our  Country :  Elast  (  The  Companior:  Serie- 

Our  Country :  We^t  •  The  Companion  Ser:e> 

Parker's  Uncle  Robert's  Ge«:-grapby.  III.       Uncle 
Robert's  Visit ) 

Redway's  Natural  Elementary  Ge<:*grapby 

Rupert's  Geographical  Reader 

Schwatka's  Children  of  the  Cold     . 

Scribner's  Geographical  Reader 

Tarr    <fc    McMurry's    Home    Geography,   and   the 
Earth  as  a  Whole,  First  Book   . 

Tarr    «fc    McMurry's    Home    Geography,     Second 
Book  .         .      *  .         .         .         .         1 

Taylor's  Boys  of  Other  Countries  . 

Wade's,  The  Little  Cousin  Series  (10  Vols.) 
Our  Little  Cuban  Cousin 
Our  Little  Hawaiian  Cousin     . 
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Geography^  History, 


S 


I 


> 


Eh 


Our  Little  Eskimo  Cousin        .... 
Our  Little  Philippine  Cousin  *         *         ,         . 
Our  Little  Porto  Rican  Cousin 
Our  Little  African  Cousin        .         .         ,         . 
Our  Little  Japanese  Cousin     <         .         .         . 
Our  Little  Brown  Cousin         .... 
Our  Little  Indian  Consin          *         *         .         .. 
Our  Little  Russian  Cousin        .         .         ,         , 
World  and  Its  People,  The,  Book  HI. :  Our  Own 
Country      ,**,...- 
World  and  Its  People,  The,  Book  IV. :  Our  Ameri- 
can Neighbors 

World   and  Its  People,  The,  Book  V. :     Modem 

Europe 

World  and  Its  People,  The,  Book  VI.:     Life  in 

Asia 

World  and  Its  People,  The,  Book  VII. :     Views 
in  Africa     ........ 

World  and  Its  People,  The,  Book  VIIL:  Australia 

and  the  Islands  of  the  Sea 

World  and  Its  People,  The,  Book   IX.:     Hawaii 

and  Its  People 

World    and    Its   People,   The,    Book   X.:     South 

American  Republics 

Yonge's  Little  Lucy's  Wonderful  Globe 

History, 

Abbott's  Charles  I 

Abbott's  Chevalier  De  La  Salle  and  His  Compan- 
ions    ......... 

Abbott's  History  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
Andrews's  Ten  Boys  Who  Lived  on  the  Road  from 

Long  Ago  Till  Now 

Baldwin's  The  Conquest  of  the  Old  Northwest 
Baldwin's  The  Discovery  of  the  Old  Northwest 
Bass's  Stories  of  Pioneer  Life         .... 


• 
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SuiTLKMEh'TARr  BoQK:s,  Grammar  Schools, 
History. 


Beebee's  Four  American  Naval  Heroes 
Blaisdell's  Short  Stories  from  English  History 
Blue  True  Story  Book,  The  (edited  by  Lang) 
Burton's  Four  American  Patriots  . 
Church's  Stories  from  English  History,  from  Julius 

Capsar  to  Queen  Victoria     . 
Custer's  The  Boy  General 
Dodge's  Stories  of  American  History 
Dole's  American  Citizen 
Dole's  The  Young  Citizen 
Drake's  on  Plymouth  Rock    . 
Drake's  The  Making  of  New  England    . 
Eggleston's  First  Book  in  American  History 
Eggleston's  Stories  of  American  Life  and  Adventure 
Eggleston's  Stories  of  Great  Americans  for  Little 

Americans 

*  Fiske's  A  History  of  the  United  States  for  Schools 
Fiske's  War  of  Independence 
Oilman's  Magna  Charta  Stories 

*  Gordy's  A  History  of  the  United  States  for  Schools 
Gordy's  American  Leaders  and  Heroes  . 
Grandfather's  Stories  (Johonnot's  Series) 
Green's  Readings  from  English  History 
Griffis's  The  Romance  of  Conquest 
Griffis's  The  Romance  of  Discovery 
Guerber's  The  Story  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies 
Hale's  Historic  Boston  and  its  Neighborhood 
Harrison's  This  Country  of  Ours    . 
Hart's  Colonial  Children         .... 
Hawthorne's  True  Stories.     (Riverside  Literature 

Series) 

Hazard  &  Dutton's  Indians  and  Pioneers 
Higginson's  Young  Folks'  Book  of  American  Ex 

plorers         

Higginson    &    Channing's    English     History    fo 

Americans 


>  Not  more  thAn  ten  copies  to  be  furnished  each  class  of  Grade  IX. 
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SCHOOL    DOCUMENT    NO.    6. 


SCPPLEMEKTARY   BOOSS,    GRAMMAR    SCHOOLS, 

History^ 


^ 

> 

>- 

I 

% 

< 

> 

hF^ 

M. 

E*- 

« 

■A 

« 

^ 

■3 

■^ 

E 

E 

3 

;5 

-eggio  [ 
on.     J 


*  Hurll-a  Riv^eraideArt  ScHob:  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 

Raphael, Rembrandt,  Jean  Fran^-ois  Millet, Michel 

Angelo,Tilian,Greek  Sculpt  iire,Landseer,  Murillo. 
Johnson *s  The  World's  Discoverers 
JadsQii^s  The  Young  American       ,         .         .         , 
Keysor's  Stories  of  Great  Artists  i 

VoK      I.     Raphael^  Murtllo,  Rnbens,  Durer. 

VoL    IL     Van  Dyke,  Rembrandt,  Reynolds, 
Bonheur 

VoL  IlL     Angelo,  Da  Vinci,  Titian,  Correggi 

VoL  IV.     Turner,  Corot,  Millais,  Leighton 
Kingsley's  Four  American  Explorers 
Kingsley's    The    Story    of     Captain    Meriwether 

Lewis  and  Captain  William  Clark 
Lessons  on  Practical  Subjects  for  Grammar  School 

Children      ...... 

Longman's  New  Historical  Readers,  No,  4 
^McMaster's  A  School  History  of  the  United  States 
Montgomery's  The  Beginner's  American  History 
Moore's  Pilgrims  and  Puritans 
^Morris's    A    History   of    the    United    States   of 

America;  its  People  and  its  Institutions 
Morris's  Historical  Tales  (American)     * 
Morris's  Historical  Tales  (English) 
^Mowry's   A    History    of   the    L'nited  .States   for 

Schools        ....,., 
Mowry's  American  In%^entions  and  Inventors 
Mowry's  First  Steps  in  the  History  of  Our  Country. 
Perry's  Four  American  Inventorfl  . 
Perry  &  Beel>e's  Four  American  Pioneers 
Philips's  Historical  Readers,  Kos,  1  and  2 
Philips's  Historical  Readers,  Kos,  8  and  4 
Pratt's  America's  Story  for  America's   Children, 

Vols,  L  and  IT 

Pratt's  America's   Story  for  America's   Children 

Vols.  in.  and  IV,       ....         . 


1  Ten  copies  for  each  grammar  buUding. 

2 Not  more  than  ten  copies  to  be  furnished  each  class  of  Grade  IX. 


AUTHORIZED   TEXT-BOOKS,    ETC. 
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SUFFLEMENTART   BoOKS,    GbAMHAR    ScitOOLS. 

Hxstor^^  MathemalicM, 


Prstfs  American  History  Stories,  VoL  IV,    . 
Red  Tnie  Story  Book,  The  (edited  by  Lang) 
Kiverfiide  Biographical  Series,  The  :   Thomas  Jef 

fersoo^  James  B,  Eads,  Paul  Jones 
Scott'8  Tales  of  a  Grandfather 
8cudder's  Boston  Town  *         ,         .         * 

Scudder's  George  Washington 
^Scudder's  New  History  of  the  United  JStates  of 
America      ...... 

Smith's  The  Young  Puritans  in  King  Philip's  War, 
Smith  ifc  Button's  The  ColonieSj  Second  Book 
Stories  from  English  History  (edited  and  adapted 

by  Warren)         .         .       \         .         .         , 
Stories  of  Heroic  Deeds,     (Johonnot's  Series) 
Stories  of  Our  Country,     { Johonnot's  Series) 
Tappan's  England's  Story       .         ,         .         ♦ 

Tappan^s  Our  Country's  Story 

Ten  Great  Events  in  History.     ( Johonnot's  Series) 

Thomas's  An    Elementary  History  of  the  United 
States  ,         ,         »         ^         ,         , 

Tiffany's  From  Colony  to  Commonwealth 

Towle's  Heroes  and  Martyrs  of  Invention 

Towle's  Magellan 

Towle's  Pizarro 

Towle's  Vasco  de  Gama 

Wright^s  Children's  Stories  of  American  Progress, 

Yonge's  The  Lances  of  Lynwood    . 

Kichois's  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic 
Werner  Arithmetics,  The 


* 
■I 


#  f 


# 


I 


>  Not  more  than  ten  copies  to  be  furnished  each  class  of  Grade  IX. 
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SCHOOL    DOCUMENT    NO.   6. 


SUPFLEUENTART   B00K3,    GrAMMAH    ScHOOU. 

> 
S 

2 

Music^  P^^mamhipy  Poetr*j, 

1- 

> 
o 

> 

\ 

9 

Jiu^ic, 

Ceoilian  Series  of  Study  and  Song,  Book  a  III.  and 

IV.     (Combined)        ...... 

If 

Eichberg  Sc  Sharland'a  The  Abridged  Fourth  Music 

Rtrader 

gi 

*  Johnson's  Songe  of  the  Nation      .         •         •         , 

i 

McLaughlin    it    Veazie's   The    Advanced    Fourth 

Music  Reader 

% 

Randolph^B  Patriotic  Songi  for  School  and  Home  . 

^ 

» 

*  Rix'a  Songs  of  School  and  Flag    ,        .        .        . 

Silver  Song  Series,  The 

♦ 

# 

• 

PenmanBhijK 

Rational    Writing    Books    (vertical),       {Werner 

School  Book  Co.)       , 

* 

¥ 

« 

Poetry. 

American  PoeniB  (edited  bv  Sc udder)     . 

* 

]iryant'8    Sella^    Thanatopais    and    other    Poema. 

(Riverside  Literature  Series.)    .... 

t 

Eliot's  Poetry  for  Children 

% 

Eugene  Field  Book,  The  (edited  by  Burt  &  Calde). 

ft 

Goldsmith's    The    Deserted   Village.       (Riverside 

Literature  Series) 

* 

Holmes's  Grandmother's  Story  and  Other  Poems : 

My  Hunt  After  the  Captain  and  Other  Papers. 

(Riverside  Literature  Series,)    .         .         *         , 

it 

Longfellow's  Evangeline         ..... 

W 

• 

Longfellow's  The  Children's  Hour  andOtber  Poems. 

(Riverside  Literature  Series.)     *         .         .         • 

4 

Longfellow's  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish 

» 

» The  number  of  copies  to  be  supplied   not  to  exceed  the  number  of  pupils  *■ 
Grade  IX. 
«  Thirty  copies  to  be  supplied  each  building. 


AUTHORIZED    TEXT-BOOKS.    ETC. 
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1 

XTTPLKIEEKTABV    BOOK^.    G&AllMAB 

ScqOmls. 

e 

u 

tf 

> 

^ 

*« 

*-^ 

> 

> 

Foetf^.   Science. 

1 

i 

i 

^ 

a 

O 

U'g  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  Under  the  Old 
n  and  Other  Poems.     (Riverside  Literature 

•ies) 

'8  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  .... 

's  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel 

j's  The  Land  of  Song,  Book  2  .         .         . 

s's  The  Land  of  Song,  Book  3  .         .         . 

nson's  A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses 

lier's  The  Listening  Child        .... 

fcer's  Stories  and  Poems  for  Children.    (River- 

e  School  Library) 

tier's  Snow  Bound,  Among  the  Hills,  Songs 
Labor,  Mabel  Martin  and  Other  Poems, 
iverside  Literature  Series)  .... 
tier's  Selections  from  Child-Life  in  Poetry  and 
>8e.     (Riverside  Literature  Series.) 


Science. 

ews's  Stories  Mother  Nature  Told  Iler  Children 

Starland 

Vr  Curious  Homes  and  Their  Tenants     . 

n's  Stories  of  Woods  and  Fields     . 

ley's  The  Fairy  Land  of  Science     . 

»iighs's  Sharp  Eyes  and  Other  Papers     . 

mghs's  Squirrels  and  Other  Fur-Bearers 

y  Readings  in  Elementary  Science,  Book  L 

y  Readings  in  Elementary  Science,  Book  IL 

y  Readings  in  Elementary  Science,  Book  III 

*8  Little  Beasts  of  Field  and  Wood 

*8  Friends  and  Helpers   . 

lell's  Our  Feathered  Friends  . 

Dgton's  About  the  Weather    . 

er's  Child's  Book  of  Nature   . 

nation  Reader,  The,  No.  3.     (Man  and  Ma- 

als) 

on's  Manual  of  Astronomical  Geography 
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SCHOOL    DOCUMENT    NO.    6. 


Supplementary  Books,  Grammar  Schools. 
Science^ 


> 

-A 

e 


Jordan  &  Kellogg's  Animal  Life,  A  First  Book  of 
Zodlogy 

Kelly's  Health  Chats  with  Young  Readers 

Keyser's  News  from  the  Birds 

Litchfield's  The  Nine  Worlds 

Long's  Secrets  of  the  Woods  . 

Long's  Ways  of  Wood  Folk  . 

Long's  Wilderness  Ways 

Miller's  Little  Folks  in  Feathers  and  Fur 

Miller's  The  First  Book  of  Birds    . 

Murray- Aaron's  The  Butterfly  Hunters  in  the  Car 
ibbees 

Nichols  &  Moore's  Overhead  . 

Pearson's  Stories  of  Bird  Life 

Readings  in  Nature's  Book.  (American  Book 

Stickney's  Bird  World   .... 

Stwin's  Eyes  Right         .... 

Talks  About  Animals     (Youth's  Companion) 

^Wilson's  Domestic  Science  in  Grammar  Grades 

Wood's  Natural  History  Readers,  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  6 

Wright's  Nature  Readers,  Nos.  1,  2,  3    . 


Co.) 


1  For  classes  In  cookery.    See  page  30. 


AUTHORIZED   TEXT-BOOKS,    ETC. 
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Refekekce  Books,  Grammas  Schools. 


B-s 


Raja's 
^11^ 


Adams's  An  Elementary  Commercial  Geography^ 

American  History  Told  by  Contemporaries,  Vols. 

I.-IV.  (edited  by  Hart) 

Anthonys  Classical  Dictionary  .... 

Appleton's  American  Encyclopaedia  or  ^  Johnson's 

Encyclopaedia 

"Appleton's  Universal  Cyclopedia 
Atkinson's  First  Studies  of  Plant  Life     . 

Bacon's  Historic  Pilgrimages  in  New  England     -^^ 

Bailey's  Lessons  with  Plants 

Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States  . 


Buehler'b  Practical  Exercises  in  English 


( 


Bultinch's  The  Age  of  Fable 

Carrington's  Battles  of  the  American  Revolution    . 

Carrington's  Patriotic  Reader  .... 

Carrington's  Washington  the  Soldier 

Century  Dictionary  and  Cyclopedia,  The  (edition 
of  1896) 

•Chamber's  Encyclopaedia 

Champlin's  The  Young  Folks'  Cyclopjvdia  of  Com- 
mon Things 

Champlin's  The  Young  Folks'  Cyclopaedia  of  Per- 
sons and  Places 

Channing  &  Hart's  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Ameri- 
can History 

Cone's  Sound  Charts 

Crocker's  Methods  of  Teaching  Geography 

Dow's  Composition 

Enebuske's  Progressive  Gymnastic  Day's  Orders    . 

Fables,  Anecdotes,  and  Stories  for  Teaching  Com- 
position         


I    VII. 

I  and 

I    VIII. 


VIII. 

and 

I    IX. 


I    VIII. 

1  and 

1    IX. 


Geog. 


* 

IV. 


1  The  Dew  edition  of  Johnson's  Encyclopaedia  to  be  furnished  hereafter. 
*  To  be  furnished  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies. 
*The  new  edition  to  be  subsUtuted  for  the  old  as  new  books  are  needed. 
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SCHOOL    DOCUMENT    NO.    6. 


Ht^FEBEKCE  Books,  (Ikamsiar  Schools^, 


■g 

h 

a 

o 


nil 


Flainmarion-8  Atmo&pliere       ,         *         .         ,         . 
Frothmgbam*8  Rise  of  the  Republic 
Frolhiughani^s  Siege  of  Boston        <         .         _         . 
Frye'a  The  Child  and  Xature  (former  titie,  Frye'a  i 
Geography  Teaching)  .....      4 

Gaye'a  The  Great  World's  Farm     ,         ,         .         - 

Gifford's  Elementary  Lessona  in  Physics  (teacher's 

edition]         ...... 

Gilbert  &  Brigham's  An  Introduction  to  Phys- 
ical Geography 

Goold-Brown's  Grammar  of  English  Grammars 
Gordy   &   Twitchell's  A   Pathfinder  in  American 

History 

Guides  for  Science  Teaching  (furnished  in  sets). 

(D.  C.  Heath  <fc  Co.) 


hys-j 


Hailmann's  Constructive  Form  Work 


i 


Hamlin's  A  History  of  Architecture 

Hapgood's  School  Needlework  (teacher's  edition) 

Heroic  Ballads,  A  Book  of  (selected  by  Mary  W 

Tileston) 

Hill's  Foundations  of  Rhetoric 
Hodge's  Nature  Study  and  Life 

Hopkins's  Outline  of  A  rt  History,  Vol.  I.,  Archi- 
tecture          


International  Geography  (edited  by  Mill) 
Jameson's  Dictionary  of  United  States  History 
^Johnson's  Encyclopaedia  or  Appleton's  American 

Encyclopedia    \ 
Lewis's  A  First  Manual  of  Composition 


IV. 

and 

V. 


IX. 

VII. 

and 

VIII. 


Hiflt 


VII., 

viii. 
and 

IX. 

SewiN. 


• 

VII., 
VIII. 

and 

IX. 
VIII. 


^The  new  edition  of  Johnson's  Encyclopedia  to  l>e  furnished  hereafter. 


AUTHORIZED    TEXT-BOOKS,  ETC. 
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Reference  Books,  Grammar  Schools. 


s^ 


ijlili 


Miirs  The  Realm  of  Nature 


Lingard's  History  of  England 

Lippincott^s  Gazetteer 

Lippincott's   (Thomas's)    Pronouncing   Dictionary 

of  Biography  and  Travel     .... 
Lossing's  Cyclopaedia  of  United  States  History 
Lossing's  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution  . 
MacCoun's   Historical   Geography   of    the    United 

States 

Maginnis's  Pen  Drawing  .... 

Marquand  &  Frothingham's  A  History  of  Sculpture 
Martin's  Details  of  Building  Construction 

Martin's  Hints  on  Teaching  Civics  .         .       ^ 

Memorial  History  of  Boston,  A  (furnished  in  sets). 
Merriam's  Birds  of  Village  and  Field 

•  ■  •] 

Morley's  Flowers  and  Their  Friends 

Mowry's   The   Territorial   Growth  of   the   United 

States 

Murtfeldt  &  Weed's  Stories  of  Insect  Life,  Second 

Series 

NewelFs  Outlines  of  Lessons  in  Botany,  Part  L: ' 
From  Seed  to  Leaf 1 

Nissen's  A  B  C  of  Swedish  Educational  Gymnas- 
tics       

One  Hundred  Gymnastic  Games.     (Geo.  H.  Ellis)  . 

Palfrey's  History  of  New  England 

Patriotic  Selections  for  Memorial  Day.  (Matthews 
&  Rule) 

*  Patton's  Natural  Resources  of  the  L^nited  States  . 

"Perdue  &  Griswold's  Language  Through  Nature, 
Literature  and  Art 

Philbrick's  Union  Speaker 


VIII. 


Civil 
Gov't 


VII. 

and 

Vlll. 


IV. 

and 


A  To  be  furnished  at  the  dlicretton  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies. 
*One  copy  to  be  supplied  each  school  district. 
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SCHOOL    DOCUMENT    NO.    6. 


Reference  Books,  Grammar  Schools. 


t     gge| 

~  V       c  o  5  ^ 


Posse's  Swedish  System  of  Gymnastics   . 

PraDg's  Aids  for  Object  Teaching:  Trades  and  Oc- 
cupations (furnished  in  sets  with  accompanying 
manual)        ........ 

Reclus's  A  Bird's-Eve  View  of  the  World 

Reclus's  The  Earth " 

Reclus's  The  Ocean 


Redway's  Elementary  Physical  Geography 


< 


Roe's  The  Massachusetts  State  House 
Shaler's  Nature  and  Man  in  America 
Shaler's   United   States   of   America    (two-volume 

edition) 

Shurtleff's  Topographical  History  of  Boston  . 

Smith's  Primer  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene    .      < 

Standard  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  A  . 
Struggle  for  a  Continent,  The  (^edited  by  Edgar)   . 
Suggestions  for  Instruction  in  Color.    ( Prang  Edu- 
cational Co.) 

Tarr's  Elementary  Physical  Geography  .         ,       >- 


Thomas's  Dictionary  of  Biography  and  Mythology. 

Thornton's  Physiography        .... 

Tilden's  Commercial  Geography     . 

^  Todd  &  Cooley's  Hand-Loom  Weaving 

Trybom's  Cardboard  Construction 

Van  Dyke's  A  History  of  Painting 

Weber's  Universal  History     .... 

Webster's  English  :  Composition  and  Literature 

Webster's  International  Dictionary 

Webster's  National  Pictorial  Dictionarv 


VII., 
VIII. 

and 

IX. 


IV. 

and 

V, 


VI.,VIL 

and 

VIII. 

Geog. 
Geog. 

M.  T. 


^  One  copy  to  be  supplied  each  school  district. 


AUTHORIZED   TEXT-BOOKS,    ETC. 
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Reference  Books,  Grammar  Schools. 


IS 

I   K 


t  4  fin 

'  ^    O  H 


;  Q  2  i 


=ISi 


Weed's  Stories  of  Insect  Life 
Wilson's  Punctuation     .... 
Worcester's  Quarto  Unabridged  Dictionary 
Wright  &  Coues's  Citizen  Bird 


Atlases^  Charts^  Globes^  Maps^  etc. 

Bacon's  Map  of  the  Foreign  Possessions  of  the 
United  States 

Battle  Maps  of  the  Revolution        .... 

Charts  of  the  Human  Body.  (Milton,  Bradley  & 
Co.) 

Cornell's  Series  Maps,  or  ^  Guyot's  Series  Maps, 
Nos.  1,  2,  8  (not  exceeding  one  set  to  each  Hoor, 
for  each  school) 

Cutter's  Physiological  Charts 

Excelsior  Maps  (9  in  set)  (edited  by  Bacon) 

*  Gray^'s  Atlas  ...... 

Hughes's  Series  of  Maps 

Johnson's  Atlas 

Joslin's  15-inch  Terrestial  Globe  on  tripod 

Loring's  Magnetic  9-inch  Hand  Globe    . 

MacCoun's  Historical  Charts  of  the  United  States. 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co.'s  Indexed  Atlas  of  the  World. 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co.'s  Physical  Map  of  the  United 
States 

Sydow-Habenicht's    Physical    Maps   of   the   Two 

1^  Hemispheres,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  North  Amer 
ica,  and  South  America  (six  in  set)     . 

Walker's  Atlas  of  Massachusetts     . 

Walker's  Map  of  Boston  .... 

White's  Manikin 


1  The  Oayot  maps  are  oat  of  print. 

s  To  be  fumlBbed  as  new  atlases  are  needed. 


30  SCHOOL    DOCUMENT    NO.    6. 


Text-Books,  Schools  of  Cookery. 


Linooln's  Boston  School  Kitchen  Text-Book. 
^  Williams  &  Fisher's  Elements  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Cookery. 


Supplementary  Books,  Schools  of  Cookery. 


^  Wilson's  Domestic  Science  in  Grammar  Grades. 


Reference  Books,  Schools  of  Cookery. 


&2 


I- 


Abel's  Practical  Sanitary  and  Economic  Cooking 
Green's  Food  Products  of  the  World  (edited  and  illus- 
trated by  Bohn) 

Parloa's  Home  Economics  ...... 


1  To  be  supplied  in  numbers  equal  to  the  largest  single  class  attending  each  school. 
*  See  page  24. 


AUTHORIZED    TEXT-BOOKS,    ETC. 
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HIGH  AND  LATIN  SCHOOLS. 


Text-Books. 


I 
I 


A8tro7iomy, 

Todd's  A  New  Astronomy  for  Beginners 

Young's  Le88ons  in  Astronomy 

^otafiy. 

Bergen's  Elements  of  Botany 

*  Bergen's  Foundations  of  Botany  ( with  accompanying 

hand-book  for  use  of  teachers)  .... 

*  Coulter's  PlanU,  A  Text-Book  of  Botany  . 
Gray's  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany 

Chetnistr}/. 

Hill's  Lecture  Notes  on  Qualitative  Analysis 
Newlh's  Elementary  Inorganic  Chemistry  . 
Noyes's  Detailed  Course  of  Qualitative  Chemical  Analy 

sis 

Remsen's  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Chemistry 

Shepard's  A  Record  of  Laboratory  Work     . 

Shepard's  Elements  of  Inorganic  Chemistry 

^  Storer*fc  Lindsay's  An  Elementary  Manual  of  Chemistry 

Torrey's  Elementary  Studies  in  Chemistry    . 

White's  Outlines  of  Chemical  Theory  . 

Williams's  Elements  of  Chemistry 

Williams's  Laboratory  Manual  of  Inorganic  Chemistry 

JiJngUsh 

American  Poems,  with  Biographical  Sketches  and  Notes 

(edited  by  Scudder) 

Ballads  and  Lyrics  (edited  by  Lodge) 


>  To  be  purchased  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  on  SuppUes. 
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SCHOOL    DOCUMENT    NO.    6. 


Text-Books,  High  and  Latin  Schools. 


be 


Buehler's  Practical  Exercises  in  English 

Carpenter's  Elements  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Compo- 
sition  (first  High  School  course) 

Chaucer  to  Arnold,  From  (edited  by  George) 

Church's  Stories  of  the  Old  World 

Emerson's  Select  Essays  and  Poems  (edited  by  Tap- 
pan)  .         .         ... 

George's  Syllabus  of  English  Literature  and  History 

Green's  Readings  from  English  History 

Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales    .... 

Hawthorne's  The  Wonder  Book  .... 

Hawthorne's  True  Stories 

Hill's  Foundations  of  Rhetoric     .... 

Hughes's  Tom  Brown's  School-Days  [at  Rugby] 

Irving's  The  Sketch  Book 

Kingsley's  Greek  Heroes  (edited  by  Tetlow) 

Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare  (revised).  (Houghton 
Mifflin  ifc  Co.) 

Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome 

Metcalf's  English   Grammar         .... 

Pan  coast's  An  Introduction  to  English  Literature 

Scott's  Ivanhoe 

Scott's    Ivanhoe  (condensed).       (University  Publish 
ing  Company.)     (Girls'  High  School.) 

Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grandfather.     (Ginn  &  Co.)     . 

Scoti's  The  Lady  of  the  Lake        .... 

Scott  &  Denney's  Composition  —  Rhetoric  . 

^  Scott  &  Denney's  Elementary  English  Composition 

Selections  from  Chaucer        ..... 

Selections  from  Lowell's  Prose,  Modern  Classics,  Vol 
31.     (Girls'  High  School.) 

Selections   from   Milton.     (Clarendon    Press   edition, 
Vol.  1.) 

Selections  from  Milton's  Poems  (edited  by  Walker). 

Seventy  Lessons  in  Spelling.     (American  Book  Co.)   . 

Shakespeare  —  Rolfe's  or  Hudson's  edition  . 

^  Smith  &  Thomas's  A  Modern  Composition  and  Rheto- 
ric.    (Brief  course.) 


» To  be  purchased  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies. 


AUTHORIZED    TEXT-BOOKS,    ETC. 
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Text-Books,  High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Syle's  from  Milton  to  Tennyson 

Thomas's  Select  Minor  Poems  of  John  Milton.  (Sil- 
ver, Burdett  ife  Co.)  ....... 

Thurber's  Select  Essays  of  Addison.   (Allyn  &  Bacon.) 

Tweed's  Grammar  for  Common  Schools  (in  fifth  and 
sixth  classes) 

*  Webster's  Academic  Dictionary  .... 

*  Webster's  English  :  Composition  and  Literature 
White's   Boys'  and    Girls'  Plutarch.     (Quarto    Illus- 
trated edition. ) 

*  Worcester's  A  Comprehensive  Dictionary 

(See  also  page  44.) 

Special  JEtiglish  Text-Books  for  High  Schools. 

•  The  following-named  books  are  authorized  for  use 
as  a  special  list  of  text-books  in  English  in  the  High 
Schools ;  copies  of  these  books  to  be  furnished  in  addi- 
tion to  the  supply  of  regular  text-books  in  such  num- 
bers as  may  be  desired ;  provided,  that  the  aggregate 
number  of  books  furnished  from  this  list  to  any  High 
School  shall  not  exceed  the  number  of  pupils  in  the 
junior  class  in  that  school : 

Bryant's  Sella,  Thanatopsis  and  other  Poems.     (Houcjh- 

ton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

Burke's  American  Orations  (edited  by  George)   . 

Eliot's  Silas  Marner 

Hawthorne's  Our  Old  Home          .... 
Hawthorne's  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables 
Holmes's  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table     . 
Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia 


I  * 


»  Either  Webeler's  Academic  Dictionary  or  Worcester's  Comprehensive  Dictionary 
to  be  furnished. 

*  To  lie  purchased  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies. 

•There  shall  be  a  second  distribution  of  the  books  In  the  special  list  of  text-boolsB 
In.Engllsh  in  High  Schools  this  year;  the  supply  in  each  High  School  to  be  brought 
up  to  the  number  of  pupils  In  the  junior  class  In  each  High  School,  Septenil)er,  1892, 
pfas  the  number  In  sala  class,  September,  1896.  No  more  than  the  aforesaid  quota  to 
be  hereafter  furnished  to  any  Hlifh  School  except  by  vote  of  the  Board  on  the  recom- 
mendatlon  of  the  Committee  on  Text- Books.    [Mav  14, 1895.] 

There  shall  be  a  third  distribution  of  the  books  In  the  special  list  of  text-books  In 
English  In  the  High  Schools  this  rear,    [^vme,  1900.] 
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Text-Books,  High  and  Latin  Schools. 


E     ^ 


Longfellow's  Poems  (Household  edition) 

Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.  (Modern  Classics, 

VoL26) 

Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury 

Scott's  Quentin  Durward 

Scott's  The  Talisman 

Selections  from   Emerson's   Prose.   (Modern  Classics, 

Vol.  2) 

Selections   from    Lowell's    Poems.    (Modern  Classics, 

Vol.  5) 

Selections    from    Lowell's    Prose.    (Modern  Classics, 

Vol.31)    .         . 

Selections  from  Whittier's  Poems.    (Modern  Classics, 

Vol.4) 

Selections  from  Wordsworth  (edited  by  George) 
Tennyson's  Selected  Poems.     (Rolfe  Students'  Series.) 

Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond 

Thurber's  Select  Essays  of  Macaulay   .... 
Webster's  Orations  (edited  by  George) 

French. 

About's  La  Mdre  de  la  Marquise  .... 

About's  Le  Roi  des  Montagues  (edited  by  Weekley) 

Bi^tis  &  Swan's  First  Facts  and  Sentences  in  French 

B6cher'8  College  Series  of  French  Plays 

Brigham's  Materials  for  French  Composition 

*^  Bruno's  Le  Tour  de  la  France   par   Deux   Enfants 

(abridged  and  edited  by  Fontaine) 
Chardenal's  Complete  French  Course 
Corneille's  Horace 
Corneille's  Le  Cid 
Daudet's  Choix  d'Extraits     . 
Daudet's  La  Belle  Nivernaise 
Daudet's  Le  Si^ge  de  Berlin 
Douay's  An  Elementary  French  Reader 
Dumas's  La  Tulipe  Noire      . 


t 
t 

* 


1  To  bo  purchased  at  the  discretion  of  the  CommUtee  on  Sappllei. 


AUTHORIZED    TEXT-BOOKS,    ETC. 
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Text-Books,  High  and  Latin  Schools. 


-a 

2 


Dumas's   Le    Comte   de   Monte-Cristo  (abridged  and 

annotated  by  Brandon)    . 
Erckmann-Chatrian's  Le  Consent  de  1813 
Erckmann-Chatrian's  Madame  Thdr^se 
Fontaine's  Historiettes  Modernes 

France's  Abeille 

Freeborn's  Morceaux  Choisis  de  Daudet 
Grandgent's  A  Short  French  Grammar 
Grandgent's  French  Lessons  and  Exercises 
Grandgent's  Materials  for  French  Composition 
Grandgent's  Selections  for  French  Composition 
Grandgent's  The  Essentials  of  French  Grammar 
Guerber's  Contes  et  L^gendes,  Parts  I.  and  II. 
Hal6vy's  L'A.bb^  Constantin 
Heath's  French  Dictionary  .... 
Joynes's  French  Fairy  Tales 
Keetel's  Elementary  French  Grammar 
Kimball's  Exercises  in  French  Composition 
Kimball's  Exercises  in  French  Composition,  Part  II. 
Labiche  &  Martin's  La  Poudre  aux  Yeux  (edited  by 

Wells) 

La  Fontaine's  Fables    .... 

*  Lamartine's  Jeanne d'Arc(edited by  Barrore)  (revised 

edition) 

*  Mairet's  La  T&che  du  Petit  Pierre  (edited  by  Super) 
Mairet's  L'Enfant  de  la  Lune  (edited  by  Ilealy)   . 

*  Marcillac's  Manuel  d'Histoire  de  la  Litterature  Fran 


9aise  ........ 

Marcou's  French  Review  Exercises 

Merim^e's  Colomba 

Molidre's  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme    . 
Moli^re's  Les  Pr^cieuses  Ridicules 

Racine's  Andromaque 

Racine's  Athalie 

Racine's  Iphig^nie 

RoUins's  Preparatory  French  Reader  . 

*  Rostand's  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  (edited  by  Kuhns) 


♦  I 


»  To  be  purchased  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies. 
*  Fourth-year  clasa. 
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Text-Books,  High  and  Latin  Schools. 


RusselPs  Episodes  from  Malot^s  Sans  Famille 

Sand's  La  Famille  de  Germandre 

Sarcey's  Le  Sidge  de  Paris   . 

Schultz's  La  Neuvaine  de  Collette 

Souvestre's  Au  Coin  du  Feu 

Super's  Preparatory  French  Reader     . 

Super's  Readings  from  French  History 

Thiers's  Expedition  de  Bonaparte  en  Egypte 

Topffer's  Nouvelles  G^nevoises     . 

Ventura's  Peppino        .... 

Verne's  Le  Tour  du  Monde  en  Quatre-Vingts  Jours 

(edited  by  Edgren) 
Warren's  Selections  from  Victor  Hugo 
Worman  &  De  Rougemont's  French  Grammar 

Geography. 

Adams's  A  Text-book  of  Commercial  Geography 

Geikie's  Primer  of  Physical  Geography 

Tarr's  First  Book  of  Physical  Geography     . 

Tarr   <fc    McMurry's    Geography,    First    Book,  Home 

Geography 

^  Tarr  &  McMurry's  Geography,  Second  Book,  North 

America 

^  Tarr  &  McMurry's  Geography,  Third  Book,  Europe 

and  Other  Continents 

Ger7)ian. 

Arnold's  Fritz  auf  Ferien  (edited  by  Spanhoofd) 
Baumbach's  Der  Schwiegersohn  (edited  by  Bernhardt) 
^Benedix's  Nein  (with  notes,  vocabulary  and  exercises 

by  Spanhoofd) 

Bernhardt's  Auf  der  Sonnenseite . 
Bernhardt's  Deutsches  Sprach  und  Lesebuch 
Bernhardt's  German  Composition 
Bernhardt's  Im  Zwielicht,  Vols.  1.  and  IL    . 


* 
* 
* 
* 


* 


^  To  be  purchased  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  on  Sapplies. 


AUTHORIZED    TEXT-BOOKS,    ETC. 
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Text- Books,  High  and  Latin  Schools. 


bv 


*  Bierwirth's  Words  of  Frequent  Occurrence  in  Ordi 
nary  German     ....... 

Brandt's  German  Reader 

Buchheim's  German  Poetry  for  Repetition  . 

Chamberlin's  German   Selections   for  Advanced  Sight 
Translation 

Collar's  Shorter  Eysenbach 

Dahn's  Ein  Kampf  um  Rom  (edited  by  Wenckebach) 

^Deering's  Easy  German  Selections  for  Sight  Transla- 
tion   

^Deutsches  Schreibe-Buch  (A.  W.  and  E.  Spanhoofd) 

Dippold's  A  Scientific  German  Reader 

^  Erk  <fc  Friedlaender's  Deutscher  Liederschatz 

Freytag's  Aus  dem  Staat  Friedrichs  des  Grossen 

Freytag's  Die  Journalisten  (edited  by  Toy) 

Friedrich's  (jUnschen  von  liuchenau     . 

Freudvoll   &   Leidvoll    (selected    and    annotated 
Bernhardt)         ...... 

Gerstiicker's  Germelshausen 

Grerstiicker's  Irrfahrten  (edited  by  Whitney) 

Geibler's  Deutsche  Sagen      .... 

Germany  and  the  Germans  (edited  by  Lodeman) 

Goethe's  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit 

Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea 

Grimm's  Miirchen  (edited  by  Van  der  Smissen) 

Guerber's  Marchen  und  Erziihlungen    . 

Guerber's  Marchen  und  Erziihlungen.     Part  II. 

Harris's  German  Lessons       .... 

Harris's  German  Reader  for  Beginners 

Harris's  Selections  for  German  Composition 

Hatfield's  Materials  for  German  Composition 

Heath's  German  Dictionary .         .         .         • 

Heine's  Die  Ilarzreise 

Hervey's  Supplementary  Exercises  to  Thomas's  P 
cal  German  Grammar        .... 

Hewett's  German  Reader      .... 

Hillern's  Hoher  als  die  Kirche 

Lange's  A  German  Method  for  Beginners     . 


raeti 


1  To  be  purchased  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies. 
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Text-Books,  High  and  Latin  Schools. 


CO 

be 


Leander's  Traumereien 

Lechner's  Easy  German  Passages 
Lessing's  Minna  von  Bamhelm     .... 
Mondan's  German  Selections  for  Sight  Translation 
Mailer  &  Wenckebach's  Gliick  Auf,  A  First  German 

Reader      .... 
Riehl's  Der  Fluch  der  Schonheit 
Schiller's  Maria  Stuart 
Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell 
Schrakamp's  Beriihmte  Deutsche 
Sheldon's  German  Grammar 
Spanhoofd's    Das  Wesentliche  der  Deutschen  Gram 

matik.     (Girls'  Latin  School.) 
Spyri's  Moni  der  Geissbub    . 
Stein's  German  Exercises     . 
Stein's  German  Exercises,  Book  IL 
Stille  Wasser  (edited  by  Bernhardt) 
Storm's  Immensee 
Super's  Elementary  German  Reader 
Thomas's  A  Practical  German  Grammar 
^  Vos's  Materials  for  German  Conversation  (with  notes 

and  vocabulary) 
Watson's  German  Sight  Reading . 
Wenckebach's  Deutsche  Sprachlehre 
Wenckebach's  Die  Schonsten  Deutschen  Lieder 

Greek, 

Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar 

Goodwin's  Greek  Reader      ..... 
Goodwin  &  White's  Anabasis  of  Xenophon 
Homer's  Iliad,  Books  L-VL  (edited  by  Keep)     . 
Homer's  Odyssey,  Books  L-VIIL  (edited   by  Perrin 

text  edition)      .... 
Liddell  <fc  Scott's  Abridged  Lexicon 
Seymour's  School  Iliad 
White's  Beginners'  Greek  Book    . 
White's  First  Greek  Book    . 


1  To  be  purchased  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies. 


AUTHORIZED    TEXT-BOOKS,    ETC. 
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Text-Books,  High  and  Latin  Schools. 


WoodrufTs  Exercises  in  Greek  Prose  Composition 
Xenophon's  Hellenica,  Books  I.-IV.  (edited  by  Manatt) 

History. 

^  Adamses  European  History,  an  Outline  of  Its  Devel- 
opment       

Allen's  A  Short  History  of  the  Roman  People     . 
Botsford's  A  History  of  Greece    .... 

*  Botsford's  A  History  of  Rome  for  High  Schools  and 

Academies 

Channing's  A  Student's  History  of  the  United  States 
Classical  Atlas.     (Long's  or  Ginn  &  Co.'s)  . 
Coman  &  Kendall's  A  History  of  England  . 
•Creighton's  History  of  Rome       .... 
Fiske's  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States     . 

•Fyffe's  History  of  Greece 

Higginson's  Young  Folks'  History  of  the  United  States 
Higginson  &  Channing's  English  History  forAmericans, 
^Hinsdale's  The  American  Government,  National  and 

State  (second  revised  edition)  .... 
How  <fc  Leigh's  A  History  of  Rome 

*  Kiepert's  Atlas  Antiquus 

*  Larned's  History  of  England  ( with  topical  analyses, 

research   questions   and    bibliographical    notes    by 
Lewis) 

Leighton's  History  of  Rome 

McLaughlin's  A  History  of  the  American  Nation 

*  Morey's  Outlines  of  Roman  History  .... 
Myers's  General  History 

*  Myers's  Rome  :  Its  Rise  and  Fall       .... 

Oman's  History  of  Greece 

Robinson's  Short  History  of  Greece  .... 
Scudder's  A  New  History  of   the  United   States   of 

America 


^To  be  purchased  at  the  dlBcretion  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies. 
sTo  be  fomithed  in  addition  to  Myers's  General  History  or  Sheldon's  General 
History. 
*  To  De  supplied  as  new  atlases  are  needed. 
^  To  be  furnished  only  for  such  pupils  as  are  preparing  for  college. 
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Text-Books,  High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Sheldon's  General  History 

Shuckburgh's  A  History  of  Rome  for  Beginners  . 
Smith's  Smaller  Classical  Dictionary  (Student  Series). 


Latin. 

Allen  &  Greenoiigh's  Ccesar  (with  vocabulary) 

Allen  &  Greenough's  Cataline  of  Sallust 

Allen  &  Greenough's  Cicero 

Allen  &  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar  . 

Allen  &  Greenough's  Ovid   . 

Arrowsmith  &  Knapp's  Selections  from  Viri  Romas 

Bellum  CatilinaB  of  C.  Sallustius  Crispus   (edited  by 

Herbermann)    ....... 

Bennett's  A  Latin  Grammar         .... 

Csesar  and  Pompey  in  Greece  (edited  by  Atherton) 
Cicero:  Select  Orations  (edited  by  D'Ooge) 
Collar's  New  Gradatim  for  Sight  Reading    . 
Collar's  Practical  Latin  Composition    . 

Collar's  The  Gate  to  Csesar 

Collar  <fc  Daniell's  Beginners'  Latin  Book     . 

Collar  &  Daniell's  First  Year  Latin  (with  Teacher's 

Manual) 

Collar  <fc  Daniell's  The  First  Book  in  Latin  . 
Daniell's  New  Latin  Composition 

Frieze's  Virgil 

Greenough  &  Kittredge's  Virgil  . 

Harkness's  Ciesar  ..... 

Harkness's  Cicero  ..... 

Harkness's  Introduction  to  Latin  Composition 

^  Harkness's  Latin  Grammar 

Harkness's  Latin  Reader       .... 

Harkness's  New  Easy  Latin  Method     . 

Harkness's  Sallust's  Catiline  (with  vocabulary) 

Latin  Composition,  based  upon  Selections  from  Caesar 

(edited  by  D'Ooge) 


» Or  an}'  edition  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Courses  of  Stady  and  Text-books. 
>  The  uew  edition  to  be  f urmshed  as  new  books  are  needed. 


AUTHORIZED    TEXT-BOOKS,    ETC. 
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ib's  Elementary  Latin  Dictionary  .... 

coin's  Horace 

say^s  Cornelius  Nepos 

Iton  &  Collar's  Preparatory  Latin  Composition 
nd  Year  Latin,  Parts  I.  and  II.  (edited  by  Green- 

gh,  D'Ooge  and  Daniell) 

I  A  Fowler's  A  First  Book  in  Latin 

Jfathematics, 

ood's  Standard  School  Algebra  .... 
Ibury's  Academic  Geometry,  or  Chauvenet's  Geom- 
:y,or  Wells's  Geometry,  or  MacDonald's  Principles 

Plane  Geometry 

bury  &  Emery's  Academic  Algebra 
pbell's  Observational  Geometry     . 

ivenet's  Geometry 

is's  Algebra  for  Schools  .... 

klin  Written  Arithmetic,  The 
je's  Elementary  Mechanics     .... 
ZJurdy's  Exercise  Book  in  Algebra 

iric  Apparatus 

lips  &  Fisher's  Elements  of  Geometry   . 

y's  Manual  of  Business  Transactions 

y*8  Practical  Business   Bookkeeping   by  Double 

itry 

kbus  of  Propositions  in   Geometry  (published  by 

irvard  University) 

Velzer  &  Shutts's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry 

Is's  Essentials  of  Algebra       .... 

tworth's  New  School  Algebra 

tworth's  Trigonometry,  Surveying  and  Navigation 

ntworth  &  Hill's  Exercise  Manual  in  Arithmetic 

ntworth  &  Hill's  Exercises  in  Algebra 

iams  A  Rogers's  Business  Arithmetic    . 


* 
*  I  « 

!  * 

* 
* 

* 


* 

*  * 

* 

*  * 


additional  copies  to  be  pnirhnsed. 

any  edition  approved  bv  the  Committee  on  Courses  of  Study  and  Text-books. 

Me  boolcs  are  not  intended  to,  and  do  not  In  fact,  displace  any  text-book  now  in 

•ut  are   intended  merely   to   furnish   additional    problems  in   algebra  and 

letle. 

;  exceeding  $lft  for  each  school. 
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33    I  3 


Williams  <fc  Rogers's  Commercial  Arithmetic 

3fi7}eralo(/i/. 

Crosby's  Tables  for  the   Determination   of   Common 
Minerals   ......... 

Miscellafieous, 

Business  Law  (Williams  <fc  Rogers)     .... 
Martin's  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States  . 
Office  Routine  and  Bookkeeping  (with  accompanying 
business  forms).     (Williams  &  Rogers)  . 

Richardson's  Commercial  Law 

Walker's  First  Lessons  in  Political  Economy 

Music. 

^Aoedean   Collection,    The,    Part   Songs    for    Female 

Voices.     (Tufts  &  Holt.)      (Girls'  High  and  Girls' 

Latin  Schools.) 
Cecilian   Series  of   Study  and  Song,  The,  Books  III. 

and  IV.     (Combined.) 

Eichberg's  Girls'  High-School  Music  Reader.     (Girls' 

High  and  Girls'  Latin  Schools.) 
Eichberg's  New  High-School  Music  Reader 
^Euterpean,  The.       (Tufts.)       (Excepting    the    Girls' 

High  and  Girls'  Latin  Schools.)         .... 

Mythology. 

Berens's  A  Hand-Book  of  Mythologv  .... 
Bulfinch's  The  Age  of  Fable  .    '    . 

Phonography. 

Pitman's  The  Manual  of  Phonography 
Pitman  &  Howard's  The  Phonographic  Reader   . 
Pitman  &  Howard's  The  Reporter's  Companion  . 
Pitman  &  Howard's  The  Second  Phonographic  Reader. 


^The  number  to  be  furnished  to  each  school  not  to  be  &rreater  tlmn  the  larg«it 
Durober  of  pupils  in  any  one  class  or  division  singing  at  one  time. 


AUTHORIZED    TEXT-BOOKS,    ETC. 
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CO 

a 
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Physics. 

Avery's  School     Physics,    or   Gage's   Introduction  to 

Physical  Science 

Gage's  Elements  of  Physics  or  Hall  &  Bergen's  Physics 
Gage's  Introduction  to  Physical  Science,  or  Avery'i 

School  Physics 

Gage's  Laboratory  Manual  of  Physics  . 

Hall's  Descriptive  List   of   Elementary    Exercises   in 

Physics 

Hallife  Bergen's  A  Text  Book  of  Physics,  or  Gage's  Ele 

ments  of  Physics 

Hall  &>  Bergen's  A  Text  Book  of  Physics     . 

Sabine's  A  Student's  Manual  of  a  Laboratory  Course 

in  Physical  Measurements         .... 
^  Snyder  <fe  Palmer's  One  Thousand  Problems  in  Physics. 
Wentworth  &  Hill's  A  Text  Book  of  Physics 

Physiology, 

^Colton's  Physiology  (Briefer  course) 

Martin's  The  Human  Body.  (Edition  with  Special  Treat- 
ment of  Alcohol  and  other  Stimulants  and  Narcotics.) 

Martin's  The  Human  Body  (with  Practical  Exercises 
by  Fitz) 

Simnish. 

Cadena's  A   Dictionary  of  the    Spanish  and   English 

Languages         

Clarke's  A  First  Spanish  Reader  and  Writer 
Doce  Cuentos  Escogidos  (edited  by  Fontaine) 
Edgren's  A  Brief  Spanish  Grammar      .... 
Lesage's  Historia  de  Gil  Bias  de  Santillana    (edited  by 

Geddis  &  Josselyn) 

Loiseaux's  An   Elementary  Grammar  of  the  Spanish 
Language  ........ 

Loiseaux's  An  Elementary  Spanish  Reader  . 
Ramsey's  Elementary  Spanish  Reader 
Worman  &  Monsanto's  First  Spanish  Book  . 


>  To  be  pturcbased  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies. 
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Williams  &  Rogers's  Commercial  Arithmetic 

3[ineralogy, 

Crosby's  Tables   for  the   Determination   of   Common 
Minerals 

Miscellaneous, 

Business  Law  (Williams  &  Rogers)     .... 
Martin's  Civil  Government  in  the  LT'nited  States  . 
Office  Routine  and  Bookkeeping  (with  accompanying 
business  forms).     (Williams  &  Rogers)  . 

Richardson's  Commercial  Law 

Walker's  First  Lessons  in  Political  Economy 

Music, 

^Acedean   Collection,    The,    Part   Songs    for    Female 

Voices.     (Tufts  <fc  Holt.)      (Girls'  High  and  Girls' 

Latin  Schools.) 
Cecilian   Series  of   Study  and  Song,  The,  Books  III. 

and  IV.     (Combined.) 

Eichberg's  Girls'  High-School  Music  Reader.     (Girls' 

High  and  Girls'  Latin  Schools.) 
Eichberg's  New  High-School  Music  Reader 
^Euterpean,  The.       (Tufts.)       (Excepting   the    Girls' 

High  and  Girls'  Latin  Schools.)         .... 

Mythology, 

Berens's  A  Hand-Book  of  Mythologv  .... 
Bulfinch's  The  Age  of  Fable         .    "    . 

Phonography. 

Pitman's  The  Manual  of  Phonography 
Pitman  &  Howard's  The  Phonographic  Reader    . 
Pitman  &  Howard's  The  Reporter's  Companion  . 
Pitman  &  Howard's  The  Second  Phonographic  Reader. 


i  The  number  to  be  f urDishe<i  to  each  school  not  to  be  screater  thiin  the  largest 
Diunber  of  pupils  in  any  one  class  or  division  singing  at  one  time. 


AUTHORIZED    TEXT-BOOKS,    ETC. 
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Text-Books,  High  and  Latin  Schools. 


be 

S 


I 

CO 


Physics, 

Avery's  School  Physics,  or  Gage's  Introduction  to 
Physical  Science 

Gage's  Elements  of  Physics  or  Hall  «fc  Bergen's  Physics  . 

Gage's  Introduction  to  Physical  Science,  or  Avery's 
School  Physics 

Gage's  Laboratory  Manual  of  Physics  .... 

Hall's  Descriptive  List  of  Elementary  Exercises  in 
Physics 

Hall<fe  Bergen's  A  Text  Book  of  Physics,  or  Gage's  Ele- 
ments of  Physics 

Hall  &  Bergen's  A  Text  Book  of  Physics     . 

Sabine's  A  Student's  Manual  of  a  Laboratory  Course 
in  Physical  Measurements 

*  Snyder  &  Palmer's  One  Thousand  Problems  in  Physics. 

Wentworth  &  Hill's  A  Text  Book  of  Physics 

Physiology, 

^  Col  ton's  Physiology  (Briefer  course) 

Martin's  The  Human  Body.  (Edition  with  Special  Treat- 
ment of  Alcohol  and  other  Stimulants  and  Narcotics.) 

Martin's  The  Human  Body  (with  Practical  Exercises 
by  Fitz) 

Spanish. 

Cadena's  A  Dictionary  of  the  Spanish  and  English 
Languages 

Clarke's  A  First  Spanish  Reader  and  Writer 

Doce  Cuentos  Escogidos  (edited  by  Fontaine)     . 

Edgren's  A  Brief  Spanish  Grammar      .... 

Lesage's  Historia  de  Gil  Bias  de  Santillana  (edited  by 
Geddis  &  Josselyn) 

Loiseaux's  An  Elementary  Grammar  of  the  Spanish 
Language  

Loiseaux's  An  Elementary  Spanish  Keader  . 

Ramsey's  Elementary  Spanish  Reader 

Worman  &  Monsanto's  First  Spanish  Book  . 

<  To  b«  purchaied  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  on  SappUet, 
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Text-Books,  High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Zodlogy. 

French's  Animal  Activities,  A  First  Book  in  Zoology . 
^  Jordan  &  Kellogg's  Animal  Life,  A  First   Book  of 

Zoology 

Needham's  Elementary  Lessons  in  Zoology 
Packard's  Zoology 


^The  following  books  required  to  be  read  or  studied  for 
admission  to  New  England  Colleges  are  authorized  for  use  as 
text-books  by  pupils  in  the  Latin  Schools,  and  by  such  pupils  in 
the  High  Schools  as  are  preparing  for  college  : 

Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice,  Julius  Caesar  and  Macbeth. 

Milton's  Lycidas,  Comus,  L'AUegro  and  II  Penseroso. 

Pope's  Iliad,  Books  I.,  VL,  XXII.  and  XXIV. 

The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  Papers  in  the  Spectator. 

Macaulay's  Essays  on  Milton  and  Addison. 

Goldsmith's  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

Coleridge's  The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner. 

Scott's  Ivanhoe. 

Cooper's  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 

Carlyle's  Essay  on  Bums. 

Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America. 

Tennyson's  The  Princess. 

Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 

Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 


'To  be  purchased  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies. 

>  Books  of  English  and  American  literature  now  authorized  for  use  as  tezt-booki 
for  pupils  preparing  for  college,  are  also  authorized  for  use  as  sapplementaiT 
books  in  the  High  Schools.    [June,  1900.] 


AUTHORIZED    TEXT-BOOKS,    ETC. 
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Supplementary  Books,  High  and  Latin  Schools. 


s 


8 

js 


•a 

5 


English  and  Miscellaneous, 

Abbott's  Lives  of  Cyrus  and  Alexander 

Adams's  European  History 

^Arrian's  Anabasis  of  Alexander.     (Bohn  edition.) 
Backus's   The   Outlines    of    Literature,    English   and 
American  ....... 

Ballads  and  Lyrics.     (Houghton,  Mifflin  «fc  Co.) 
Barnes's  History  of  Ancient  Peoples     . 
Blaisdell's  Our  Bodies  and  How  We  Live     . 
Blue  Poetry  Book  for  Schools,  The  (edited  by  Lang) 

*  Briefs   for   Debate    (edited   by   Brookings  &  Ring 

wait) 

•Bright's  A  History  of  England  (4  vols.)     . 
•Bryce's  The  American  Commonwealth  (abridged  edi 

tion) 

Buckley's  Life  and  Her  Children 

Buckley's  Winners  in  Life's  Race 

Bulfinch's  Legends  of  Charlemagne 

Buliinch's  The  Age  of  Chivalry    .... 

Bulfinch's  The  Age  of  Fable  (revised  edition) 

Bullock's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Economics 

Burnet's  Zoology  for  High  Schools  and  Academies 

*  Bury's  A  History  of  Greece 

Byron's  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon  .... 
Church's  Stories  from  the  East,  from  Herodotus  . 
Church's  Stories  from  the  Greek  Tragedians 
Church's  Story  of  the  Persian  War,  from  Herodotus 
Coleridge's  The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner 
Coulter's  Plants:     A  text-book  of  Botany    . 

Cox's  The  Crusades 

'Cunningham's  Growth  of  English  Industry  and  Com 

raerce        

Davis  &  Snyder's  Physical  Geography 
^Demosthenes,  Orations  on  the  Crown  (translated  by 

Kennedy)  

Dickens's  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities    .... 


* 

m 

* 
* 

* 

* 


>  Six  copies  to  be  farnithed  every  High  Scliool. 

>To  be  porohased  at  the  discretion  orthe  Committee  on  Sappliet. 

*Two  coplM  to  be  supplied  each  class,  or  section  of  a  class,  in  history. 
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SCHOOL    DOCUMENT    NO.    6. 


Supplementary  Books,  High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Dryer's  Lessons  in  Physical  Geography 

Dunbar's   Chapters   on   the   Theory    and    History   of 

Banking 

Ely's  Outlines  of  Economics 

*  Epochs  of  American  History  (edited  by  Hart) 

Fisher's  Brief  History  of  the  Nations  . 

Fiske's  A  History  of  the  United  States  for   Schools, 

(Public  Latin  School  only.)       .... 
'Fiske's  The  American  Revolution  (2  vols.) 
'  Fiske's  The  Beginnings  of  New  England   . 
^  Fiske's  The  Critical  Period  of  American  History 

Forsythe's  Life  of  Cicero 

Foster's  Physiology.     (Science  Primer.) 

Froissart,  The  Boy's 

Froude's  Cajsar     ....... 

Goldsmith's  The  Deserted  Village 

Goldsmith's  The  Traveller 

Goldsmith's  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield     . 
'Green's  History  of  the  English  People  (4  vols.)  . 
Guizot's  History  of  France.     (Masson's  abridgement.) 
^  Herodotus's  The  Persian  Wars  (translated  by  Gary) 
Irving's  Bracebridge  Hall     ..... 

Irving's  The  Alhambra 

Jackson's  Manual  of  Astronomical  Geography.    (Public 

Latin  School  only.) 

James  &  Sanford's  Government  in  State  and  Nation 
Kingsley's  Elements  of  Comparative  Zoology 
Kingsley's  Greek  Heroes  (edited  by  Tetlow) 
Kingsley's  Hereward  the  Wake    . 
Kingsley's  Westward  Ho!     . 
Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia  ... 

Laurel  Song  Book,  The  (edited  by  Tomlins) 
Macaulay's  Essay  on  Clive    . 
Macaulay's  Essay  on  Frederic  the  Great 
Macaulay's  P]ssay  on  Samuel  Johnson 
Mace's  History  of  a  Mouthful  of  Bread 
Melville's  Holmby  House 


» Six  copies  to  t>e  furnished  every  Hiph  School. 

s  Two  copies  to  be  supplied  each  class,  or  section  of  a  class,  in  hlttory. 


AUTHORIZED    TEXT-BOOKS,    ETC. 
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Supplementary  Books,  High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Monroe's  Fifth  Reader  (old  edition)     .         .         . 

Monroe's  Sixth  Reader 

Motley's  Essay  on  Peter  the  Great 
Ne well's  A  Reader  in  Botany,  Part  1. :    From  Seed  to 
Leaf 

*  Newell's  Experimental  Chemistry 

Pan  coast's  An  Introduction  to  English  Literature 

*  Plutarch's  Lives  (De  Wolf  edition)    . 
Putnam's  The  Children's  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
Redway's  Elementary  Physical  Geography  . 

*  Sadler-Rowe's  Budget  System  of  Bookkeeping  . 
Scott's  Marmion.     (Rolfe's  Students'  Series.) 

Scott's  The  Abbot 

Scott's  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.     (Rolfe's  Stu 

dents'  Series.) 

Scott's  The  Monastery 

*  Seeley's  The  Expansion  of  England    . 
Sheldon's  Greek  and  Roman  History    . 

^  Source-Book  of  English  History,  A  (edited  by  Kendall) 
Tarr's  Elementary  Physical  Geography 

Tennyson's  Elaine 

Tennyson's  In  Memoriam     ..... 
Tennyson's  The  Princess  (edited  by  George) 
Thackeray's  The  Four  Georges     .... 
Thackeray's  The  Virginians  .... 

*  Thucydides's  The  Peloponnesian  Wars  (translated  by 

Dale) 

Tilden's  A  Commercial  Geography 

*  Waddell's  A  School  Chemistry   .... 

Ware's  Aurelian 

Webster's  Speeches  (section  2,  Annotated  English  Clas 

sics).    (Ginn  &  Co.) 

Wordsworth's  Poems   (section  2,  Annotated  English 

Classics).     (Ginn  <fc  Co.)  .... 

Wordsworth's  The  Excursion        .... 


^  To  be  purchased  at  the  disi^retloD  of  the  Coromittee  on  Supplies. 

*  Hlx  copies  to  be  furulshed  every  High  Scboul. 

*  Two  copies  to  be  supplied  each  class,  or  section  of  a  class,  In  history, 
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Supplementary  Books,  High  and  Latin  Schools. 

1 

a 

French, 

Achard's  Le  Clos  Pommier 

Bruce's  Selections  for  Sight  Translations 

Dumas's  L'Evasion  du  Due  de  Beaufort 

FeuiJlet's  Roman  d'un  Jeune  Homme  Pauvre 

Lacombe's  La  Petite  Histoire  du  Peuple  Fran^ais 
Lamartine's  Jeanne  D'Arc 

Larousse's  French  Dictionary       .... 
St.  Germain's  Pour  une  Epingle  .... 

Vigny's  Cinq-Mars 

German, 

Andersen's  Mtirchen 

Bernhardt's  Novelletten-Bibliothek 

Boisens's  German  Prose  Reader  . 

Goethe's  Iphigenic  auf  Tauris 

Goethe's  Prose 

Krummacher's  Parabeln 

Schiller's  Jungfrau  von  Orleans    . 

Schiller's  Prose     . 

Simonson's  Balladenbuch 

Whitney's  German  Dictionary 
Whitney's  German  Grammar 
Whitney's  German  Reader  . 

Greek, 

Homer's  Iliad,  Books  XIII.-XXIV.  (Teubner  edition) 
Moss's  First  Greek  Reader  (Public  Latin  School  only) 
*  Xenophon's    Cyropaedia    (abridged    for    schools   bj 

Gleason) 

"  Xenophon's  The  Anabasis  and  Memorabilia 

* 

• 
t 

^  Xenophon's  The  Hellenics  (Hind's  Classics) 

♦ 

i  To  be  purchased  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies. 
>  Six  copies  to  be  furnished  every  High  School. 


AUTHORIZED    TEXT-BOOKS,    ETC. 
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Supplementary  Books,  IIk.h  axd  Latin  Schools. 


Ijatin, 

Giesar's  Civil  War  (Perrin) 

Collar's  Gradatim  for  Sight  Heading    .... 

Eutropius  (edited  by  White) 

Lincoln's  ()vid 

Quintus  Curtius  (pamphlet  edition,  published  by  Ginn 

&Co.) 

Ritchie's  Fabulae  Faciles 

Rolfe's  Viri  Roraaj.     (Allyn  &  Bacon) 

Smith's  Principia  Latina,  l^art  II 

Tomlinson's  Latin  for   Sight   Reading   (Public  Latin 

School  only) 

Walford's  Extracts  from  Cicero,  Part  I.  (Public  Latin 

School  only) 


"1  "III 


Refebence  Books,  Hk.h  Schools. 


5 
2? 


m 


Adams's  Manual  of  Historic  Literature  . 

American  History  Told  by  Contemporaries,  Vols 
I.-IV.  (edited  by  Hart)       .... 

*  Appleton's  Universal  Cyclopaedia 

Bacon's  Historic  Pilgrimages  in  New  England 

Barker's  Physics  (advanced  course) 

Bloxham's  Chemistry 

Briefs  for  Debate  (edited  by  Brookings  &  Ring- 
wait)   

Brooke's  English  Literature    .... 

Bryce's  The  American  Commonwealth  (revised 
two-volume  edition) 

Burdick's  The  Essentials  of  Business  Law       .        i 


Hist. 


iEng. 
lEng. 


Cm*I 

SiklKU. 


1  To  be  funil8b«d  at  the  dlscretloD  of  the  Committee  on  SuppUe*. 
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Reference  Books,  High  Schools. 


a 

o  o 

o 


ii  t>  •  . 

C  355-3 
MtOS 

sSSf 


Cadena's  A  new  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  ( 
Spanish  and  English  Languages  ,         ,         ,       \ 

Carrington's  Patriotic  Header  .         .         .         . 

Century  Dictionary  and  Cyclopiedia,  The  (edition 
of  1896) 

Chambers's  Encycloptedia        .         .         .         .         . 

Channing  &  Hart's  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Ameri- 
can History 

Charts  of  Life 

Chisholm's  Handbook  of  Commercial  Geography   j 

Clow's  Introduction  to  the  study  of  Commerce        j 

Coar's  Astronomical  Charts  (furnished  in  sets) 

Cross's  Free  Hand  Drawing 

Cross's  Light  and  Shade  ...... 

Cross's  Mechanical  Drawing 

Davis's  Physical  Geography 

Dow's  Composition 

Enebuske's  Progressive  Gymnastic  Day's  Orders     . 

Eugene's  French  Grammar      ..... 

Excelsior  Maps  (9  in  set)  (edited  by  Bacon) 

Fisher's  Outlines  of  LTniversal  History    . 

Ford's  A  Spanish  Anthology 

Frye's  Complete  Geography    .         .         .         .        j 

Garner's  A  Spanish  Grammar  .... 

Gatt^rmann's  The  Practical   Methods   of   Organic 
Chemistry  (translated  by  Schober) 

Gay  ley's  Classic  Myths  in  English  Literature  . 

Genuug's  Practical  Elements  of  Rhetoric        .        | 

Guyot  &  Cameron's  Maps  of  the  Roman   Empire, 
Greece  and  Italy  ...... 

Hamlin's  A  History  of  Architecture 

Harper's  Dictionary  of  Classical  Literature  and  j 
Antiquities  (edited  by  Peck)       .         .         .        ( 

Harper's  Latin  Lexicon 

Ilerrick  &  Damon's  Composition  and  Rhetoric  for  j 
Schools ( 


Spailsk. 


Ctal 
Sakiecta. 

SiMeds. 


Hist. 

SpMisk. 

Cm'I 
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Reference  Books,  High  Schools. 


a. 


1 
I.,  Archi 


Hill's  Our  English 

Hill's  Principles  of  Rhetoric  (revised  edition) 

Hopkins's  Outlines  of  Art  History,  Vol 

lecture         ..... 
Hough's  American  Woods 
Kettelle's  Composition  in  Fine  Art 
Kiepert's  Wall  Map  of  Ancient  Greece 
Labberton's  Historical  Atlas  and  General  History 
Lanciani's  The  Ruins  and  Excavations  of  Ancient  ( 

Rome J 

Lane's  A  Latin  Grammar 

Larned's  History  for  Ready  Reference  and  Topical 

Reading 

Liddell  &  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon  (unabridged) 
Lingard's  History  of  England 

Lippincott's  Gazetteer 

Lippincott's   (Thomas's)    Pronouncing   Dictionary 

of  Biography  and  Travel    . 
Lttbke's  History  of  Art  (2  vols.)      ... 
MacCoun's  Historical  Geography,  Charts  of  Europe, 

Ancient  and  Classical  Period 
MacCoun's  Historical  Geography,  Charts  of  Europe 

Mediaeval  and  Modern  Period 
Maginnis's  Pen  Drawing         .... 
Marquand  &  Frothingham's  A  History  of  Sculpture, 
Martin's  Details  of  Building  Construction 
McCarthy's  History  of  the  World  . 
Memorial  History  of  Boston,  A  (furnished  in  sets) 
Mill's  Principles  of  Political  Economy  (abridged 

edition) 

Mooney's  Foundation  Studies  in  Literature     . 
Nernst's.    Theoretical    Chemistry    (translated    by 

Palmer)       . 

*  Patton's  Natural  Resources  of  the  United  States. 
Ramsey's  The  Gases  of  the  Atmosphere 


Eiillsfe 
)d  lid  4tk 
yr.  citues. 


Hist. 

BtMl 

iHisttry. 

Latin. 


I  Hist. 


^  To  be  famished  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies. 
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SCHOOL    DOCUMENT    NO.   6. 


Reference  Books,  High  Schools. 


a  •  S  S 


Reclus's  A  Bird's- Eye  View  of  the  World 
Rerasen's  Chemistry  (advanced  course)  . 
Richter's  Chemistry,  Inorganic.     (Smith's  transla 

tion) 

Roe's  The  Massachusetts  State  House 
Sadtler's  Industrial  Organic  Chemistry   . 
Sanderson's  Epitome  of  the  World's  History . 
Schreiber's  Atlas  of  Classical  Antiquities 
Standard  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  A 
Tarr  &  McMurry's  North  America  .         .        j 

Thompson's  Light,  Visible  and  Invisible 
Tillinghast's  Ploetz's  Epitome  of  Ancient, Mediteval 

and  Modern  History 

Traub's  The  Spanish  Verb       .... 
Van  Dyke's  A  History  of  Painting 
Walker's  Introduction  to  Physical  Chemistry. 
Walker's  Map  of  Boston         .... 
W^ilson's    Human   Anatomical    and    Physiological 

Charts 


Hist 


CmI 


Hist. 


Referexce  Books,  Latin  Schools. 


American  History  Told  by  Contemporaries,  Vols, 
I.-IV.  (edited  by  Hart;       .... 

^  Appleton's  Universal  Cyclopiedia  . 

Barker's  Physics  (advanced  course) 

Briefs  for  Debate  (edited  by  Brookings  &  Ringwalt) 

Brooke's  English  Literature     .... 

Carrington's  Patriotic  Reader 

Century  Dictionary  and  Cyclopaedia,  The  (edition 
of  189G)       

Chambers's  Encyclopaedia        .... 

Davis's  Physical  Geography    .... 

Enebuske's  Progressive  Gymnastic  Day's  Orders 

Eugene's  French  Grammar      .... 


Eng. 
Eng. 


>  To  be  f  urniBbed  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  on  SappUes. 
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Reference  Books,  Latin  Schools. 
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Excelsior  Maps  (9  in  set)  (edited  by  Bacon)  . 
Gayley's  Classic  Myths  in  English  Literature 
Guyot  &  Cameron's  Maps  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Greece  &  Italy 

Harper's  Dictionary  of  Classical  Literature  and  An 

tiqui ties  (edited  by  Peck)     .... 
Harper's  Latin  Lexicon  ..... 
Kiepert's  Wall  Map  of  Ancient  Greece  . 
Labberton's  Historical  Atlas  and  General  History 
Lanciani's  The  Ruins  and  Excavations  of  Ancient  ^ 

Rome \ 

Lane's  A  Latin  Grammar  .... 
Liddell  &  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon  (unabridged) 
Lingard's  History  of  England 

Lippincott's  Gazetteer 

Lippincott's    (Thomas's)    Pronouncing  Dictionary 

of  Biography  and  Travel      .... 
Liibke's  History  of  Art  (2  vols.) 
MacCoun's  Historical  Charts  of  the  United  States 
MacCoun's  Historical  Geography  Charts  of  Europe 

Ancient  and  Classical  Period 
MacCoun's  Historical  Geography  Charts  of  Europe 

Mediaeval  and  Modern  Period 
MacCoun's    Historical    Geography    of   the    United 

States 

Memorial  History  of  Boston,  A  (furnished  in  sets) 
*  Patton's  Natural  Resources  of  the  United  States, 
Rand,  McNally&  Co.'s  Physical  Map  of  the  United 

States 

Reclus's  A  Bird's-Eye  View  of  the  World 
Schreiber's  Atlas  of  Classical  Antiquities 
Sydow-Habenicht's  Physical  Maps  of  the  Two  Hemi 

spheres,   Europe,  Asia,  Africa,   North  America, 

and  South  America  (six  in  set)   .         .         . 
Tarr's  Elementary  Physical  Geography  . 
Walker's  Map  of  Boston  .... 


♦ 
Rom. 

Hist. 


>To  be  furnished  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies. 
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Normal  School  ;  Meohaxk;  Arts 
Mann  School;  Evening  High 
mentary  schools. 


High    School;    Horace 
School;   Evening   Ele- 


The  text,  reference,  and  supplementary  books  used  in  the 
Normal  School,  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  and  the  Horace 
Mann  School,  shall  be  such  of  the  text,  reference  and  supple- 
mentary books  authorized  for  use  in  the  other  public  schools 
of  this  city  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  committees  in  charge. 

All  text,  reference  and  supplementary  books  authorized  for 
use  in  the  High  and  Latin  Schools  are  also  authorized  for  use  in 
the  Evening  High  School. 

All  text,  reference  and  supplementary  books  authorized  for 
use  in  the  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools  are  also  authorized 
for  use  in  the  Evening  Elementary  Schools. 


Tkxt-Books. 

1 

^ 
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AUTBOHIKED    A»   ISDIOATED. 

1 

II 

^ 

Arnold's  Reading :  How  to  Teach  It 

# 

Blow's  Symbolic  Education     ,          .          *          , 

« 

Bradbury's  Elementary  Geometry  . 

m 

Buroe,  Robert,  Represeatative  Poems  of,  with 

Carlyle'e  Essay  on  Burns  (edited  by  Hanson)* 

# 

Channing'a  A  Student's  History  of  the  United 

States           ,          .          .          ,          . 

■^ 

Frtpbers  Mother  Play,  Sfottoea  and  Commen- 

taries of  ( tran dated  by  Blow )      ,         .         • 

m 

Hari)er'9  Introductory  Geography  . 

• 

Hodge's  Nature  Study  and  Life 

* 

Johnaton^s  History  of    the   United    States  for 

Schaols        -,..,,. 

4» 

Luijuicn's  Popular  Science       ,          *          *          , 

« 

Mc Master's  A  School  History  of  the  United 

States           ,..',., 

# 

Noyes's  Twilight  Stories          ,         .         .         , 

• 

Pancoast'e  An  Introduction  to  English  Litera- 

ture   ..*,,,,* 

tl^ 

Pitman  &  Howard's  The  Phonagra[ihic  Reader. 

4 

Pitman    &    Howard's    The     Reporter's    First 

Reader        

# 

AUTHORIZED    TEXT-BOOKS,    ETC. 


55 


Text-Books- 

Thk  Follow  is  a  Boohs  are  Specially 
Authorized  as  Ikhicated. 

1 

- 

ft 

h 
n 

1 

as 

Shaver's  FraDklin  Elementary  TrigonoiiiPtry     , 
Seaver  *&  Walton's  Logarithmic  and  Trigouo- 

metric  Tables        , ^ 

Tuft's  Polyhymnia    •         , 

Walker's  First  Lessons  in  Political  Economy  * 

Wcntworth's     Trigonometryj    Survey intj    and 

Xavigatioii    .         .         .         .         /       . 

* 

• 

# 

Referknce  Books,  Normal   School. 


Arnold's  Waymarks  for  Teachers  .         .         . 

Charts  of  Life 

Euebuske's  Progressive  Gymnastic  Day's  Orders 
Hopkins's  Observation  Lessons  in  Primary  Schools 

Hough's  American  Woods 

Lippincott's  Gazetteer 

Lippincott's    (Thomas's)    Pronouncing   Dictionary    of 

Biography  and  Travel 

Quick's  Educational  Reformers     .... 
Wilson's  Human  Anatomical  and  Physiological  Charts. 


9'i 


c  — 
C 


Reference   Books,  Evening  High  School. 


Mill's  Principles  of  Political  Economy  (abridged  edi- 
tion) .         .         * 
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Reference    Books,  Evexix<;    Drawing  Schools,     i  S-f 


©I 
CO 


Dew's  Composition \  ^ 

Maginnis's  Pen  Drawing ■  ^ 

Martin's  Details  of  Building  Construction    .         .         .  I  ^ 


Supplementary  Books,  Evening  High  S<'iiool. 


Dunbar's  Chapters  on  the  Theory  and  History  of  Banking. 


Supplementary  Books,  Evening  Schools. 


Giliin's  Language  Reading  Lessons. 
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SCHOOL    DOCUMENT    No.    7  —  1903 


SEMI-ANNUAL  STATISTICS 


BOSTON    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS 


JUNE,    1903 


J50ST0N 

MUNICIPAL   PRINTING   OFFICE 

1903 


SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  7. 


REGISTRATION.  — 1902-1908. 


Pupils  registered  in  the  public  schools  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 

1903. 


DAT  Schools. 

Boys. 

Glris. 

ToUls. 

Normal,  Latin  and  High 

8.ae9 

24,068 

19,367 

8,167 

108 

4,061 
32,886 
17.828 

8.060 
90 

7,320 

Grammar 

46,944 
87J90 

Primary 

Kindergartens 

6,216 

Special  schools  and  special  classes 

901 

Totals — Day  Schools 

49,968 

47,918 

97,8n 

Evening  Schools. 

High 

2,217 
6,0M 
1,064 

2,008 

2,848 

209 

4.S26 

Elementary 

S,fl6t 
1,278 

Drawing 

Totals  —  Evening  Schools 

9,866 

6,066 

14,430 

Grand  totals 

09,818 

«.98. 

112,801 

EXPENDITURES.  — 1903. 


Salaries  of  Instructors. 

••       "   officers 

Janitors... 


Fuel,  ffas  and  water, 
pplies  ar 
Hooks 


Supplies  and  Incidentals: 


Printing 

Stationery  and  drawing  materials.. 
Miscellaneous  Items 


$74,771  17 
11,774  86 
81.802  04 
84,866  18 


School-house  repairs,  rents,  etc . 


Expended  from  appropriation  

From  Income  of  Gibson  and  other  funds. 


Total  exoenditures  ^ 

School-houses  and  lots  (special). 


$2,426,860  45 
80,827  21 
190,606  98 
96,894  61 


908,213  24 
806,800  00 

$8,864,602  44 
4475  78 

$3,868,768  22 
946,089  84 


Total  gross  expenditures $4,818,867  66 


INCOME. 


Tuition  of  non-resident  pupils 

Trust  funds 

Sale  of  boolcs  — 

State  of  Massachusetts,  travelling  expenses. 
Sale  of  building  and  rents 


$20,680  60 

26.829  69 

601  82 

2,478  84 

884  69 


Total  net  expenditures  for  public  schools  . 


50,864  78 
$4,268,482  88 


STATISTICS. 


SUMMARY. 

June  SO,  1003. 


GXHEm^L  SCHOOLi. 


No.  OF  llEi;LrLA1£        U  fl      ' 

3S     ] 


Q 


II 


Normal 

Latin  and  High. 

Grammar 

Primary 

Kindergartens . . 


1 
12 

58 

I 

I    68« 

I      8U 


95 
12c 


11 

io:> 

819 

688 

i     170 


-I- 


13  I        2-23 

200  r>.91i4 

945  I  41,(%1 

68!<  I  3-2,r»8» 

170  j  4,S49  ' 


Totals !  848 


S28  11,798  e,016  85.116'  76,777|9,389|  89.0    88,901 


Special  Schools. 


y^ 


I      I   .. 
y.       I  < 


i  11 


120 , 
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Horace  Mann '       1  15  | 

Spectacle  Island |       ll  l| 

!        I  I 

Evening  High,  Central j       1  27 

I  I 

Charlestown  Branch |  9  j 

East  Boston  Branch I  7  I 

I 

Evening  Elementary 14  isi 

Evening  Drawing I       6j  37  j 

Special  classes '       7  1  7  I 

I . I, 

Totals I     30  i  284  17.171      5.303,1.868 


1,S45  1 
5r.7  ' 
182  , 

aw  ' 

!*4 


lOK 

8 

l,49f> 

420 

139 

2.557 

498 

71 


349  I 
131  j      7( 


193  I 


83.7 
IW.O 
81.0 
7fi.4 
76. 3 
69.7 


I      -. 


13.t 

12 


100 


73.9 


SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  7. 

SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 
Not  Included  in  the  Preceding  Tables. 


Chemistry :  Girls'  High  >chool 

Roxbury  Uigli  School 

Commercial  Branches :   Brighton  Hi^h  School  — 
Charlcstown  High  School . 


Men. 


Dorchester  Hiffh  School 
East  Boston  High  School  . . . 

English  High  School 

Girls'  High  School 

Roxbury  High  School 

South  lioston  High  School..  • 
West  Roxbury  High  School . 

Cookery :  Instnicton 

Drawing:  Director  and  Assistants 

Dorchester  High  School 

English  High  School 

Roxbury  High  School 

South  Boston  High  School  

West  Roxbury  High  School '• 

French :  South  Boston  High  School 

German :  Girls'  Latin  and  Girls'  High  Schools ; 

Household  Science  and  Arts:  Roxbury  High  School  — 

Modern  Languages :  Assistant  I nstructors I 

Music :  Director  and  Assistants 

Physical  Culture :  Girls'  Latin  School 

Brighton  High  School 

Dorchester  High  School 

Kast  Boston  High  School. . . 

Girls' High  School 

Roxbury  High  School 

South  Boston  High  School . . 

West  Roxburv  High  School 

Physical  Training:  Director  and  Assistants  . . . 

Sewing :    Instructors 

Wood-working:   Principal,  Inst^ctors,  and  Assistant 
Instructors 


Women.     Total. 


3 
1 
2 
1 
23 


42 
26 


l 
2 
2 
3 
2 
1 
8 
1 
2 
2 
23 
6 
2 


S 
42 


Totals.. 


29 


127 


156 


NORMAL,   LATIN,   AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Semi-annual  Returns    to    June  SO,  I90S. 


AVERAaEVnOLE 

AVERAGE 

1 

1 

c 

•c 
< 

^ 

i 

E 

SCHOQLa. 

1 

1 

,l 

1 

3 

^ 

|! 

■ 

I 

Norrria).. . . .  i. ■ 

m 
mi 

210 

' '  "mn 
'"m 

249 

223 
5251 
3131 

m 
m^ 
em 
mi 

m 

47(V 

311^ 

^12 

■    '7t 
47 
242 

lis 

138 
70 

217 

"312 
Wi 

fi*7 
1^ 

SIT 
512 

312 

iss 

7fi» 
317 

fm 

TJl 
fi5ft 

eta 

296 

18 
\A 

10 

IT 

m 

65 
70 
21 
42 

41 
22 

99 

M 
B5 

n 

91 
91 

1 
I 

"i 
] 

1 
1 
I 
1 

3 
1 
1 

1 

li 

1 
u 

«7 

i 
i 
1 

S! 

1 

e 
s 
1 

'* 

li 

Fubhc  Latin..,  ..,* 

5*8 

Gtrlft'  Liitlti  

- 

u 

T 
IS 

1 

BrlghtuD  Hlj^h 

Churieetown  UUh . 
Dorcheit^T  Iflsrh, .  ^ 

Al 
mi 

. 

»--r 

-^ 

East  Bofitcm  High  . 

Kn^^tlAh  High 

Girls'  tHirb 

1 
"i 

Hi 

IS 

m 

Slei^hnnkArtalligh 

Rosbury  HJifii 

South  ISopton  ff1)fli, 
W.  Roxbury  HlgH.. 

5j4f) 
147 
166 
75 

i 

:::: 

i 

^ 

s 

Totaia  - .,, 

^,m 

3,m 

fi,2n 

2,flaH 

3.213  5,»|] 

4m 

US 

I 

STATISTICS. 
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ft 
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•I 

■fljw^iai 
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S 
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5s^;?2i:ssesaf? 

1 

'1119^  tl 

r^&s^sssg^uss 

« 

■Mtt^ifl  1 

i4^4*9«»iB^t^H9a«3tQ 

S  1 
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SCHOOL   DOCUMENT  NO.   7. 

NORMAL,   LATIN,  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  Pupils  to  a  Teacher^  excluding  Principals^  June  SO^  1903. 


Schools  . 


Number  of 
Regular 
Teachers. 


Average 

Number  of 

Pupils. 


Average  No. 

of  Pupils  to 

a  Regular 

Teacher. 


Normal 

Public  Latin 

Girls'  Latin 

Brighton  High 

Charlestowu  High  . . 
Dorchester  High . . . . 
East  Boston  Illgh  . . 

JEngliRhHlgh 

Girls'  High 

Mechanic  Arts  High 

Roxbury  High 

South  Boston  HUrh  . . 
West  Roxbury  High 

Totals 


12 
19 
12 
9 
10 
21 
10 
22 
24 
18 
19 
15 
10 


223 
528 
331 
248 
202 
829 
335 
689 
801 
580 
657 
476 
318 


18.5 
26.3 
27.5 
27.5 
20.2 
39.4 
83.5 
31.3 
33.8 
32.2 
34.5 
31.7 
31.8 


201 


6,217 


S0.9 


Graduates^  June,  1903, 


Schools. 


Regular  Course. 


Men.       Women. 


Four  Years' 
Course. 


Men. 


Women. 


'  Totals. 


Normal 

Public!  Latin 

Girls'  Latin 

Brighton  High 

Charlestown  High  . . . 

Dorchester  High 

East  Boston  Illgh. . . . 

English  High 

Girls' High 

Mechanic  Arts  High. 

Roxbury  High 

South  Boston  High.. 
West  Roxbury  High . 

Totals 


15 
10 


21 
109 


114 
33 
28 
13 

420 


103 


43 
46 
36 
107 
30 


150 


114 
45 
41 


5 
4 
9 
3 
22 


22 
9 


84 


9 
11 

28 
7 


63 


41 
18 
16 

19S 


108 
50 
48 
75 
61 
180 
61 
131 
218 
186 
197 


1,421 


STATISTICS. 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 
Number  of  PupiU  to  a  Teacher,  excluding  Principal,  June  SO,  190S, 


SCHOOLA. 


2^ 


i'5. 
fife 


Adams 

Agasslz 

Bennett 

Blgelow 

Bowdltch 

Bowdoln 

Brimmer 

Bunker  HiU 

Chapman 

Charles  Sumner.. 
Ch*st*r  Gibson.... 

Comlus 

Dearborn  

DUlaway 

Dudley 

Dfright  

Edward  Everett.. 

Eliot 

Emerson 

Everett 

Franklin 

Frothlngham 

Gaston 

George  Putnam . . 
Gilbert  Stuart .... 

Hancock 

Harrard 

Henry  L.Pierce.. 
Hugh  O'Brien.... 
Hyde 


11 
16 
IS 
17 
14 
11 
12 
11 
15 
13 
20 
12 
18 
17 
18 
13 
13 
28 
22 
U 
17 
16 
20 
10 
10 
21 
13 

te 

17 
13 


e  9  s« 


504 
742 
G39 
7U5 
6C0  ' 
453  ' 

468  . 
727  ' 

I 

606 

I 
976  I 

647  ! 

859  ' 

819  I 

840  ' 

600  I 

647  i 

1.232  ' 

i,av>  ' 

649  ; 

708  I 
726  I 

938  t 

I 

518  I 
482 
1,042 
592 

788 
887 
095 


Schools. 


^e 


IS 


45.8 
46.3 
49.1 
46.7 
47.1 

- : 

45.9    ,; 
I' 

42.5  ,; 

48.4    11 

46.6  'I 
48.8  1 1 
53.9 
47.7 

mi 

46.6 
46.1 
49.7 
44.0 
47.8 
46.3 
41.6 
45.3 
46.9 
61.8 
48.2 
49.6 
45.5 
49.2 
52.1 
45.7 


John  A.  Andrew  I 

Lawrence | 

Lewis 

Lincoln  .... 
Longfellow 

Lowell 

Lyman 

Martin 

Mary  Hemcnway ' 

Mather 

Minot 

Korcross... 
Phillips  ... 
Phillips  Brooks.  I 

Prescott 

Prince | 

Quincy ' 

Rice 


Robert  G.  Shaw. 


I 

I 
Roger  Clap | 

Roger  Wolcott. . . ! 

Sherwin | 

Shurtieff I 


Thomas  N.  Hart. 


Warren 

Wash.  AUston. 

Wells 

Winthrop 


17 
12 
17 
15 
12 
21 
19 
13 
15 
23 
8 
13 
28 
16 
11 
14 
12 
9 
9 
14 
15 
12 
13 
13 
14 
26 
22 
14 


2o 


%^  o  . 
PsZ 


Totals I    888 

I 


773 
474 
814 
725 
514 
991 
882 
618 

723 

I 
1,097 

392 

667  I 
1,367  I 
806  I 
493 
667 
539 

398  j 

715  i 

696  ; 

545 

580 

624 

609 
1,163 
1,054 

670 


41,661 


45.4 
39.5 
47.8 
48.3 
42.8 
47.1 
46.4 
47.5 
48.2 
47.7 
49.0 
43.3 
48.8 
53.7 
44.8 
47.6 
44.9 
48.1 
44.2 
51.0 
46.4 
45.4 
44.6 
4>.0 
43.5 
44.7 
47.9 
47.8 


47.0 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 
Semi-annual  Returns^  June  SO,  190S, 


Schools. 


Adams 

Agassiz 

Bennett 

Blgelow  

Bowdltcb 

Bowdoln 

Brimmer  

Bunker  HUl 

Chapman 

Charles  Sumner. . 
Christopher  Gibson, 

Comins 

Dearborn  

Dlllawaj  

Dudley  

Dwlght 

Edward  Everett  — 

Eliot 

Emerson 

Everett 

Franklin 

Frothlngham 

Gaston 

Greorge  Putnam 

Gilbert  Stuart 

Hancock 

Harvard    

Henry  L.  Pierce.... 


AVERAGE 
WHOLE 

Number. 


271 


825 
7W 


561 
238 


472 
295 

488 


233 

73 

814 


(J60 
463 


230 
364 
286 
504 
852 
371 
819 


840 
600 
294 
1,232  I 
573 


364 


282 
239 


376 


353 


479 
649 
708 
362 
93^ 
236 
243 
1,042 
303 
412 


604 
742 
639 
795 
660 
453 
551 
468 
727 
606 
976 
647 
869 
819 
840 
600 
647 
1,232 
1,052 
649 
708 
726 
938 
518 
482 
1.042 
592 
788 


AVERAGE 
ATTTEKDANCE. 


246 
622 
313 
732 


499 
222 
837 
301 
446 
274 
444 


788 
536 
265 
1,130 
524 


223 


352 


208 
66 
295 


613 
402 


331 
264 
468 
318 
325 
736 


316 


430 
586 
647 
334 
865 
216 
218 
943 
273 
369 


464 

688 
608 
732 
613 
402 
499 
431 
668 
565 
913 
592 


783 
536 
581 
l;130 
954 
586 
647 
6fJ9 
865 
479 
441 
943 
539 
721 


9 
09 


57  98 


64 
66 
102 
98 
63 
61 
57 
78 
39 
41 
99 
63 
67 


I 
s 


9 
13 
10 
18 
13 
9 
9 
8 
12 
10 
16 
10 
15 
15 
15 
10 
10 
14 
18 
IS 
16 
IS 
18 
8 
8 
19 
10 
14 


STATISTICS. 
GRAMMAR   SCHOOLS.  —  Concluded. 


SCH0Ot«. 


Htigb  O'Brfea, 

Hyde 

Johii  A.AndTew,... 
L^irreiice  .......... 

Lewis..... 

UdcoId 

L«n^«]low . . ,  - . 

Lowell 

Ljman  .,, — ... 

Martin 

Mat  J  HemeDWJiy.,, 

Mftther 

Mlnol.... 

ITorcroM  ** 

Phmip» 

FUmtpi  Brook* 

Freieatt  „ 

Prince. ..,. 

Qolncy  ., 

Bice , 

Bobeit  G.Sbaw 

Roger  Dap 

"Roger  Wolcort....... 

Sberwln 

BhDTtleff 

Thomai  N.  BArt  .... 

Wmrren 

WAtbtngtQD  Alliton 

WttU 

Wlnthrop.... 


Total*. 


Whole 


m 


m 

474 

rs 
m 

46(1 
&74 


i.»rr 

240 

2^ 
S80 

423 

£67 
S4A 


6H 
310 
511.1 


ii^aso 


fi06 
330 


439 


33S 

4Se 
410 

anut 

3P3 

SOS 

W7 


411 


Itffi 
Mia 
801 


5S0 


2og 

1,0M 

670 
SO*»S| 


S8T 
B05 
773 
474 
811 
725 
514 
Wl 

eid 

723 
1,097 

se- 

1.367 

4i);j 

€07 
53t 

4^23 
30i4 
715 

em 

U5 

.^ 
G24 
G09 
1,103 
1,054 
ff70 


Atkkaoe 
Attkkdjlkcb. 


1 

5 

475 

343 

511 

1  414 

2U8  , 

440 

,.,.., 

357 

3jW 

660 

263 

a'I2 

Hit 

474 

423 

309 

203 

2^ 

314 

34^ 

555 

48a 

170 

lot) 

505 

1.2^6 

...... 

372 

S7y 

lis 

521 

2MI 

S40 

if]» 

d**2 

]!m: 

106 

330 

SH 

323 

324 

504 

ftlT 

ago 
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sso 

520 

5S3 

060 

020 

10,0m 

!>(,:»» 

t!lB 
541 
712 
440 
745 

483 
Eti6 
7!« 
579 

1,015 
3011 
505 

1,246 
751 
434 
605 
4^ 
3^ 
St4 
C51 
047 
504 
517 
5M9 
571 

oeo 
oao 


54 

01 
34 

GO 
50 
30 
55 
00 
30 
01 
i-2 
23 
D-J 

55 

5!J 
63 
71 
41 
34 
€4 
40 
41 
63 
35 
3t» 
31 
04 
.V> 
3,44^ 


4 

as 


91 
02 
flS 
92 
02 
04 
04 

m , 

"i 
«i 

82| 
I 
94 

.«* 

I 

01  I 

B7 

I 
00 

"I 

Its  ' 


1 


I 


3 

3 

3 

1 

3 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

I  ! 

9  I 

1 

2 

I 

3 

I 

S 

a 

X 

2  S 

a     1 
,..'   a 

3  1 
1       2 

3 
3 
3 


OS     07 


14 
11 

U 
i) 
14 
If 
9 
1« 
16 
10 
U 
ID 
< 
11 
34 
11 
0 
11 
0 
6 
5 
11 
11 
9 
II 
ID 
11 
22 
SO 
13 
733 


SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  7. 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 
Semi-annual  Returns^  June  SO,  190S. 


Schools. 


AVERAGE 

Whole 

NUHBER. 


271 


Adams 

Agasslz 

Benuett 

Bigelow  

Bowdltcb 

Bowdoin 

Brimmer  

Bunker  Hill 

Chapman 

Churies  Sumner 

Cbrlstopber  Gibson 

Comins 

Dearborn  

Dlllawaj  

Dudley  

Dwlgbt 

Edward  Everett 

Eliot 

Emerson 

Everett 

Franklin 

Frotblngbam 

Gaston 

George  Putnam !    2^2 

Gilbert  Stuart 23'J 

Hancock ! 

Harvard    |    289 

Henry  L.  Pierce ....  I    376 


364 


233 

78 

814 


660 
453 


230 
364 
286 
504 
352 
371 
819 


479 
649 
708 
362 
93** 
236 
243 
1.042 
303 
412 


604 
742 
639 
796 
660 
453 
551 
468 
727 
606 
976 
647 
859 
819 
840 
600 
647 
1,232 
1,052 
649 


518 
482 

1.042 
592 

?88 


AVERAGE 
ATTTEKDANCE. 


246 
622 
313 
732 


499 
222 
337 
801 
445 
274 
444 


223 


208 


613 


464 

688 
608 
732 
613 


402  !  402 
499 


331 
264 

468 
318 
825 


783 

730 

536 

265 

316 

1.130 

524 

430 

586 

647 

385 

334 

865 

266 
352 


216 
218 
943 
273 

sm 


431 
668 
665 
913 
592 
769 
736 
783 
536 
581 
1;130 
954 
586 
647 
669 
865 
479 
441 
943 
539 
721 


S 


S 


5 
a 
5 


e 


50 
64 
31 
68 
47 
51 
52 
37 
69 
41 
63 
65 
90 
88 
67 
64 
661  90 
102 
98 
63 
61 
57 
78 
89 
41 


9 

13 
10 
IS 
It 
I 
9 
S 
U 
Id 

u 

10 

u 

IS 
15 
Id 
10 
14 
IS 
IS 
15 
IS 
18 
S 
8 
19 
10 
14 


STATISTICS. 


GRAMMAR   SCHOOLS.  —  Concluded, 


Schools. 


Hugh  O'Drlen 

Hyde  * 

John  A.AQdreir.,. 

Lavrronce , 

IfOwls ..,«.. 

Xincoln .  ..^.,.,«.., 

Longfellow , 

Lowell »,-». 

LymAD  .,^, , .^.^. 

M&Tttn 

M&rj  lleinenwaj* , 

Mather 

Mlnot 

If orcrou  „ 

Pfamjpi 

PMlUpi  Broi^kA 

Freacoct  ,,,„,*..,. 

PrlDce., 

Qntncf  ,,...H „. 

lH<fe 

Robert  G.Sbft^ 

BogerCtftp 

Bo^er  WoleotL.-***, 

ShcnrlD 

ShurtlelT  ..,,„ ...... 

TbomaaX.  Hart 

Warren 

WMihlngtoti  AUitgn 

W«tlU 

Wluthnyp  *».. 


At1£EA0£ 
WHOL£ 


s 


TotAla  ■ 


fill 

iTI 
5^ 

s:e 

S13 
S40 
5T4 


3Sfi 
240 

433 
213 
SiTT 
34A 
545 


34»^ 
351 

5S0 

LOW 

STO 


624 
SIO 


STfl 
5&5 
330 


4^ 


ass 

4ye 

410 

209 
567 


411 

253 
3H 


595 
773 
474 
BU 
725 
514 
S»l 
S?2 
61$ 
723 
1,097 
S&J 
6S7 

ijae7 

HW 
4913 
0C7 
538 
423 

715 

eee 

,M5 

turn 
€24 

eos 

1,103 
1,054 

670 
41,etil 


Average 

Attexdai^ce, 


475 

414 
440 
357 

eeu 

44;2 
123 

3L4 
f^ 
17B 


l,24fi 
SIS 
213 
25fi 
4(>t 

504 


5tm 

5P&1 
529 


ld,<l 


343 
541 
2t)S 


3t^ 


£23 
474 
36(1 

34!^ 
460 
190 
505 


379 
2-21 

mo 


312 
324 


960 
l^p550 


Sl^ 
712 

ua 

745 
4S5 


578 
l.nifi 

ase 

605 

1«246 

751 

4IU 

<!!>; 

3?2 
3^*4 
651 
M7 
504 
51T 

571 

900 

3^,^13 


54 
€1 
M 
€« 
56 
S9 
55 
90 
39 
61 
£2 

a3 

«^ 
121 
55 
50 
€3 
71 
41 
U 
64 
40 
41 
«3 
35 
3D 
31 
94 
Mj 
3,44» 


S 

I 


3 

ifi 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
V 

n  I  1 

wj 

^9  I 
91  I 


^13  , 


91 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

B7       I 

I 

&0  I     1 

ii  I    1 
oil    I 

tl3  I 
99 


93     57 


S 

a 

2 

I 
s 
1 

2 
S 

s 

3 

2 
1 

1 

4 
I 

2 
1 
2 
S 

2 
2 
1 
2 
1 

2 
2 
3 


14 
11 
U 

0 
14 
12 

B 
LH 
16 
10 
11 

6 
11 
24 
II 
9 
11 
9 
6 
5 
11 
11 
9 
II 

m 
11 

22 

20 

12 

723 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  7. 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 
Graduates,  June,  I90S. 


SCHOOL! . 


s 


AdAmi.... ,.. 

Ag&Mi£...^ 

BeuoHt ....*. 

Bowilltch..,.,.,.., 

BowdolD , 

Bt  ImnjeT  ..„.,.,. 

BtrnketHUl 

Chflpmnu  *........, 

Cbarlea  Snirmer.., 

Chrt*.  Glbion 

Comlni ,.,., 

Dt^rborn. *. 

DlllAwny 

Dudley , 

Dwlght 

EdiYiLrd  Everett' 

Eliot , 

EiueriOD , 

Everutt 

Frauklln 

FrotMu^liam...... 

Gftstan ............ 

Georgia  Piitti«m.., 
Gilbert  Stuart., . . , 

Hau*;ock , , . , 

Hnrrard 

Henry  L.  Pierce. 
Hngb  O'Brien  ,,,, 
Hyde.. ■ 


n 


so 


40 
Bl 
101 
03 

ee 

57 
37 

91 
76 
113 
7fl 
09 

7^ 

82 
^ 
1D4 
70 
Iti 
Sfy 
93 
10 

*j 
117 
42 


School*. 


Jotm  A.  Andrew..^ 
Lawrence , .  — , . . . 

Levrli...... 

LlncDlD 

LoTigfellow 

Lo^relt , 

Lyman 

Mnrtln 

Mary  Hetnenway .. 

Mntber — 

Mltiot 

Korcrosa 

rbU%B 

Phillip  ■  Brookfl.... 

Prescon.. '.." 

Prince .............. 

Qnlucy....   ........ 

Rice 

Robert  G-Shftw.... 

Roger  Clap.^. 

Roger  Woloott.,... 
Sherwio............ 

Shurtleff......   ..... 

ThonisaN.  Hurl... 
Wflrren....  ........ 

WaAh.AUitoi3 

WelJa 

Wintbrop 


6ni 

o 


5 


4T 
43 
4S 

48 
SO 
10 


SI 


100 

54 
IT 

ar 

41 
19 
31 
18 
47 


45 

SO 

se 

4B 

« ' 

20 
4S 

03 

31 


19 
33 

SI 


ffZ 
31 


54 

lOS 
43 

£1 

m 

40 

i» 

31 

1«0 

u 

41 

KM) 
113 

TS 
39 
41 
38 
36 

m 

47 
3t 

31 

ao 
lift 


53 


TotaU 1,8SB 


tM^ 


3341 


STATISTICS. 
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PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

Number  qf  Pupils  to  a  Teacher,  June  SO,  lOOS, 


Districts. 


Adams 

AgasBlz 

Bennett 

Bigelow 

Bowditch 

Bowdoin 

Brimmer 

Bunker  Hill 

Chapman 

Charles  Sumner. . . 
ChristopherGlbson 

Comins 

Dearborn 

Dlllaway 

Dudley 

Dwight 

Edward  Everett . 

EUot 

Emerson 

Ererett 

Franklin 

Frothlngham  .... 

Oaston 

GA>rge  Putnam.. 
GUbert  Stuart.... 

Hancock  

Harrard 

Henry  L.  Pierce. 
Hugh  O'Brien... 
Hyde 


o 
•^  S  P 

-< 

III 

444 

44.4 

355 

44.3 

406 

40.6 

573 

47.7 

673 

61.7 

41K) 

49.0 

295 

4^.1 

869 

36.9 

4»8 

64.7 

439 

43.7 

S92 

46.9 

810 

42.6 

993 

47.3 

698 

49.8 

787 

49.1 

638  I 
473, 
7.. 
819  I 
469  I 
681 
560  I 
523  I 
407 
318 
1,169 
•  422 
224 
607 
492 


48.9 
47.3 
45.2 
48.1 
46.9 
48.6 
46.6 
58.1 
45.2 
45.4 
41.8 
38.3 
4(.8 
46.7 
49.2 


John  A.  Andrew- 
La  wrencc  

Lewis..'. 

Lincoln 

Longfellow 

Lowell 

Lyman 

Martin 

MaryHemenway 

Mather 

Mlnot 

Norcross 

Phillips 

Phillips  Brooks, I 

Prescott I 

Prince j 

Quincy | 

Rice I 

Robert  G.  Shaw,| 
Roger  Clap j 


Ro^er  Wolcott..j 

Slierwin ', 

ShurUeff ' 

Thomas  N.Hart,! 

Wnrren 

Wash.  Allston  . . ' 

Wells I 

Winthrop ' 


12 
12 
12 
14 

9 
18 
14 

8 
11 
17 

6 
11 

6 
15 

9 

9 
11 

6 

6 
13 
14 
11 

7 
12 

8 
18 
39  ' 

6  I 


551  I 

653  I 

7U4  I 

380  I 

800  i 

630  > 

.^61 

488 

I 
864 

303 

528 

280 

739 

384 

301 

603 

259 

252 

678 

652 

521 

300 

505 

354 

842 

1,848  I 

318  j 


Totals  . 


688  !    13^89 


47.4 
45.9 
46.0 
60.2 
42.2 
47.2 
45.0 
45.1 
44.3 
50.8 
6C.5 
48.0 
66.0 
40.2 
42.6 
43.4 
64.8 
48.1 
42.0 
62.1 
46.5 
47.3 
44.1 
40.5 
44.2 
46.7 
47.6 
53.0 

47.1 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  7. 


PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 
Semi-annual  Returns  to  June  SO,  1903, 


Ateraoe  wBOue 

>'t79IBES. 

AvEm^uE 

ATTSKUANCE. 

O  3 

g 

9 

! 

^4 

1=^ 

'X 

X 

Bayt. 

Glrli. 

Total. 

Bofi. 

GlrJi. 

Total. 

P 

Adttnli  *^,m^  .  ^*,, 

10 

229 

31fl 

444 

170 

lae 

143 

3SS 

313 

50 
43 

i7 
88 

334 

2S5 

100 

83 

m 

AgaiftlE......w. 

BcDDCtt  P  K*,,  ..,. 

10 
li 
11 

Ml 

MS 

172 

24a 

32? 

4oa 

ffTB 

21S 

2ga 

131 
SIQ 
2B8 

364 
496 
506 

42 

75 

77 

89 
89 

440 
4BT 

104 
199 

156 

m 

Hlgdlow  *. .  ^.  r , . , 

sm 

BowUltch 

633 

Bowduln 

m 

iTO 

220 

490 

232 

187 

41^1 

71 

80 

^ 

113 

<?l 

BHiamer, 

fi 

JM 

13T 

2SS 

14i 

120 

261 

34 

88 

939 

31 

S96 

BQUkerHHi 

10 

90fl 

IBS 

3e» 

116 

I4A 

331 

38 

90 

2» 

80 

n« 

Ch*pmao 

9 

242 

2fil 

41^ 

^ 

210 

416 

77 

84 

408 

Si 

9at 

Charlei  flumner, 

S 

liM 

iU 

430 

IM 

177 

376 

OS 

86 

SOS 

Vt 

451 

CUrisfr  GlbiOD, 

la 

417 

41fi 

se2 

423 

35S 

778 

114 

flfT 

739 

100 

SM 

Couittii  .*.,.^*,, 

■21 

533 

1^ 

401 

310 
MS 

160 
401 

122 

378 

2^2 
&27 

58 
1« 

63 
83 

269 

6S 
289 

337 

D«arbom. 

l^ 

DlUftway 

12 

287 

Sll 

tm 

2^ 

272 

524 

74 

89 

SOS 

104 

<M 

DudJej 

11 

874 
370 

413 

2m 

7^ 

33a 

324 
23& 

S3>1 
221 

675 
460 

IIS 
78 

86 
86 

604 

420 

400 

Dwlgbt.. .,.,,,., 

511 

Edwwd  Evepelt, 

10 

239 

23t 

473 

211 

1^ 

410 

m 

F7 

304 

90  1 

4G3 

EtJot 

10 

n 

447 

3.3 
372 

724 

SIO 

372 
390 

205 
314 

067 
704 

67 
115 

92 
86 

311 

m 

200 
169 

711 

EraerBou- 

fM 

Everett. 

10 

u 

ai7 

342 

232 
330 

460 
6»1 

!!$4 
2i*& 

313 

202 

8P7 
687 

72 

94 

85 

340 

541 

lie 

406 

FrflDklln 

O 

Froth!  Dgb  am... ■ 

12 

^1 

269 

560 

259 

23f* 

41^ 

64 

m 

417 

103  1 

OflS 

GnetoQ 

» 

260 

263 

533 

230 

22« 

4.W 

65  , 

80 

4tt 

»4  ' 

0» 

George  Putiuim, 

tt 

aoo 

207 

407 

170 

IS2 

161 

40 

m 

800 

lOO 

'     4M 

Gilbert  Stuart. . . 

T 

X)W 

in3 

315 

130 

130 

275 

43 

m 

209 

CO 

«• 

Hancock........ 

28 

587 

r,^i 

JJOO 

524 

51. 

1,030 

130 

m 

m 

ai 

u» 

Harr&Td 

11 

216 

200 

422 

H*l 

1S3 

374 

48 

m 

3S« 

01 

40 

Henry  L.Plerco, 

a 

lis 

111 

?i4 

ea 

08 

m 

33 

S5 

202 

u 

1      ^ 

irnKli  0*Brlen... 

13 

m 

217 

007 

54« 

IS* 

532 

75 

87 

406 

140 

006 

STATISTICS. 
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PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 
Number  of  Pupils  to  a  Teacher,  June  SO,  1003. 


Districts. 


ST. 


'^  3  S 


John  A.  Andrew 

Lawrence I 

Lewis. ! 

Lincoln I 

Longfellow [ 

Lowell 

Lyman 

Martin 

MaryHemeuway 

Mather 

Minot I 

Xorcross ' 

Phillips I 

Phillips  Brooks, 

Prescott 

Prince 

Qulncy | 

Rice  

Robert  G.  Shaw, 

Roger  Clap , 

Rojfcr  Wolcolt.. 

Sherwln 

Shurtleflf 

Thomas  N.  Hart, i 

Warren 

Wash.  Allston  .. 

Wells ' 

Winthrop 


I 


12  j 
12 
14  i 

9 
18 
14 

8 
11 
17 

6 
11 

15 

9 

9 
11 

6 
13 
14 
11 

12 

8 
18 
39 

6 


S69 
551 
5.->3 
T«H 
3?^0 
8C0 
630 
.%1 
488 
864 
303 
528 
280 
739 
384 
391 
COS 

259 

1 

252 

I 
678  I 

652  I 

309 

595  I 
354 

842  I 
1,848  I 

3)8 : 


47.4 

45.9 
46.0 
60.2 
42.2 
47.2 
45.0 
45.1 
44.3 
60.8 
5C.5 
48.0 
56.0 
49.2 
42.6 
43.4 
54.8 
43.1 
42.0 
62.1 
46.6 
47.3 
44.1 
49.6 
44.2 
46.7 
47.6 
53.0 


Hugh  O'Brien  . . . . 
Hyde 


Totals  . 


688  I    82,889 


47.1 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  7. 


PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  Pupils  in  each  Class,  xchole  Numher^  and  Ages^ 
June  SO,  1903. 


DISTBICTS. 


Adams 

Agasslz 

Bennett 

Blgelow  

Bowdltch 

Bowdoln 

Brimmer 

Bunker  urn... 

Chapman 

Cbas.  Sumner, 
Chris.  Gibson, 

Comlns 

Dearborn 

DUlawaj  

Dudlej  

Dwight 

Kdw.  Everett . 

Eliot 

Emerson 

Everett 

Franklin 

Frothlngham.. 

Gaston 

Geo.  Putnam.. 
Gilbert  Stuart. 

Hancock 

Harvard 

H.L.  Pierce... 
Hugh  O'Brien, 


104 
103 

94 
168 
1ft) 

d8 

82 
104 
148 
140 
356 

84 
226 
167 
195 
130 
119 
172 
212 
122 
144 
132 
162 
104 
106 
274 
107 

74 
142 


« 

5 

5 

116 

220 

180 

135 

154 

176 

159 

242 

195 

269 

142 

236 

86 

122 

107 

167 

140 

214 

169 

149 

806 

872 

125 

128 

802 

474 

180 

259 

250 

855 

187 

254 

142 

202 

225 

814 

228 

366 

131 

212 

261 

265 

190 

230 

160 

198 

154 

142 

91 

132 

835 

560 

166 

1G6 

61 

91 

183 

281 

440 
868 
424 
669 
653 
476 
290 
878 
502 
458 
934 
337 

1,002 
606 
800 
521 
463 
711 
806 
465 
670 
652 
520 
400 
329 

1,169 
439 
226 
606 


i 


114 
96 
88 

114 

114 

61 

86 

121 

99 

185 

73 

217 

145 

193 

126 

101 

158 

205 

81 

170 

188 

131 

96 

70 

269 

100 

61 

118 


158 
164 
118 
90 
87 
145 
132 
261 
92 
229 
157 
194 
129 
136 
149 
195 
121 
145 
158 
141 
95 
84 
258 
101 
70 
162 


96 

90 

100 

119 

161 

111 

75 

89 

116 

104 

221 

79 

233 

142 

163 

123 

91 

135 

168 

117 

170 

110 

121 

89 

85 

228 

108 

67 

139 


58 
57 
64 
82 
97 
64 
39 
43 
64 
69 

133 
46 

145 
74 

115 
68 
68 

119 
99 
68 
89 
72 
68 
68 
87 

198 
67 
17 
87 


35 
18 
32 
32 
45 
82 
11 
88 
21 
21 
44 
14 
88 
26 
66 
28 
20 
65 
47 
40 
29 
80 
20 
27 
19 
91 
19 
5 


STATISTICS. 
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PRIMARY   SCHOOLS.  —  Concluded. 


tSTHlCTJi. 

;5 

1 

6 

1 

i 

ll 

is 

'i 

lor 

s 
nil 

1 

1 

70 

1 

1^ 

p 

14 

1 

1 

4 

IS 

\0   ....  .*.,. 

134 

1€2 
I'Jl 

LOl 
231 

4K7 

3^ 
&0 

131 

3» 
2ft 

t,  Andrew, 

1 

FTBiice   4  4.. 

JM 

■|)y 

*i^ri? 

517 

73 

rj7 

i'^'> 

as 

74 

41 

l« 

1 

1 

'»• 

LIS 

101 

tiM 

m  , 

^ 

Uu 

i*« 

125 

67 

aa 

1 

«.. 

-..* 

sola,..-.. 

17« 

-^l 

^Ki 

tur 

M 

17lp 

t!*0 

Ifll 

tS 

i3 

5 

7 

s 

fffeUow... 

as 

m 

m 

aai 

4ti 

90 

104 

fta 

30 

» 

Z 

.... 

...» 

reU.„...,. 

242 

2G5 

342 

-     B4@ 

61 

i7n 

22» 

m 

113 

Dtt 

11 

10 

^ 

iftn 

9n 

235 

:I9H 

G^ 

&i 

1T3 

lff7 

1U 

74 

15 

3 

1 

tin 

SG 

a7 

i:i2 

Jv-iS 

M 

M 

70 

7^ 

41 
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KINDERGARTENS. 
Semi-annual  Returns  to  June  S6^  1903, 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUPILS  IN  RESPECT  BOTH 
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TO  AGK  AND  TO  GRADES,  JUNE  30,  1903. 
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EVENINCi  SCHOOLS. 
October,  1902—  March,  1003, 
High  ani»  Elementary. 
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Evening  Dra\\-ino  Schools. 
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feasible  at  all,  that  the  young  child  should  remain  at  home, 
and  that  provision  for  instruction  exist  within  convenient 
distance  for  attendance  upon  school."  That  this  instruction 
can  be  so  effectively  obtained  in  the  Horace  Mann  School  is 
a  cause  for  gratitude. 

In  addition  to  following  the  Primary  and  Grammar  School 
courses  of  study  outlined  for  the  other  public  schools,  a  care- 
fully arranged  plan  of  manual  work  provides  training  for 
the  eye  and  hand  from  the  lowest  primary  grade  to  the 
upper  grammar  grades.  This  manual  work  consists  of  paper 
folding,  cardboard  construction  and  sloyd  work.  The  work 
in  drawing,  sewing,  and  cookery  has  been  that  of  progress 
and  new  endeavor.  Those  who  attended  the  school  exhibits 
during  the  year  realize  what  conscientious,  faithful  effort 
has  been  made  throughout  the  school  by  both  teachers 
and  pupils.  This  was  more  fully  exemplified  in  the 
exhibit  during  the  week  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  in  July  when  specimens  of  various  language 
and  other  lessons  were  displayed  in  the  rooms  of  the 
primary  and  grammar  departments.  At  this  time  the 
charm  of  hospitality  was  indirectly,  though  most  effect- 
ively, taught  by  the  reception  of  hundreds  of  guests 
in  the  artistically  decorated  assembly  hall  of  the  school. 
There  the  American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching 
of  Speech  to  the  Deaf  (Dr.  Alexander  Graham  BelK  Presi- 
dent) received  its  members  and  other  friends  of  the  school. 
There  the  Boston  Parents'  Education  Association  for  Deaf 
Children  (an  organization  born  under  the  wing  of  the  school) 
entertained  guests  in  attendance  at  the  convention  and 
opened  the  way  for  the  spread  of  inspiring  ideas  and  kindly 
feeling.  That  the  outside  world  might  know  still  further 
of  the  school,  as  well  as  of  the  history  and  progress  of  the 
articulation  method  which  governs  it,  this  Association  pub- 
lished and  gave  to  the  public  during  the  year  a  unique, 
attractive  booklet,  entitled  "  An  Offering  for  the  Deaf." 
This  generous  act,    as    a   supplement   to    the  work  of  the 
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School  Committee,  in  keeping  the  Horace  Mann  School 
loyal  to  the  best  results  of  speech  methods  cannot  be  over- 
estimated ;  for  it  is  still  the  opinion  of  the  wise,  far-seeing 
mind  that  it  is  only  through  education  in  speech  as  especially 
taught  and  enforced  in  this  and  other  schools  that  the  deaf, 
as  a  whole,  become  truly  allied  to  the  great  average  people. 
This  is  perhaps  no  better  illustrated  than  by  tlie  sight  of  grad- 
uates fi'om  these  schools  going  to  schools  and  colleges 
for  hearing  students.  Interesting  reports  have  come  to  your 
committee  from  teachers  who  have  received  such  into  their 
care.  One,  in  Avriting  to  the  principal  of  this  school,  of  three 
boys  who  had  gone  from  it  to  a  high  school,  says  :  "  Altogether 
you  have  reason  to  be  very  proud  of  the  record  which  the 

boys   have  made    this   year They  certainly   deserve 

great  credit  for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  conducted 
themselves."  Of  one  preparing  for  the  Technology  Insti- 
tute examinations,  she  says,  *'  he  will  pass  well  in  everything." 
Others  than  those  immediately  connected  with  the  work 
ai*e  valuing  the  Horace  Mann  School,  as  seen  by  the  legacy 
of  one  thousand  dollars  left  it  during  the  year  by  the  late 
Elizabeth  Lewis.  Recognition  has  also  come  from  out  of  the 
State,  the  school  having  received  as  a  gift  the  Century  Dic- 
tionary (ten  volumes  and  a  bookcase)  from  leading  residents 
of  a  New  Hampshire  town,  in  appreciation  of  what  Miss  Fuller 
and  the  special  teacher  of  articulation  had  done  in  behalf  of 
an  adult  inhabitant  during  a  vacation.  The  cause  of  good 
citizenship  as  well  as  individuals  is  thus  benefited  by  the 
wise  use  of  principles  inaugurated  and  faithfully  carried  out 
in  the  Horace  Mann  School. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ANNA  BARROWS,    Chairman, 
JOHN  A.  BRETT, 
MARY  A.  DIERKES, 
DANIEL  S.  HARKINS, 
WILLIAM  T.  KEOUGH. 
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APPENDIX. 


f:XTRACT  FROM  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  BOSTON 
SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  PERTAINING  TO  THE  HOR- 
ACE MANN   SCHOOL   FOR  THE   DEAF. 

Section  298.  This  school  was  established  by  the  Boston 
School  Committee,  in  cooperation  with  tlie  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, as  a  day  school  for  deaf  children,  to  whom  it  may  be 
accessible. 

Sect.  299.  Pupils  over  five  years  of  age  are  admitted  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Revised  Laws,  Chap.  39, 
Sect.  19,  viz.  : 

The  Governor  may,  upon  the  request  of  the  parents  or  guar- 
dians and  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  [State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion] send  such  deaf  persons  as  he  considers  proper  subjects  for 
education  for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  years,  but,  uj>on  like 
request  and  with  like  approval,  he  may  continue  for  a  longer 
term  the  instruction  of  meritorious  pupils,  recommended  by  the 
principal  or  other  cliief  officer  of  the  school  of  which  they  are 
members     ...     to  the  Horace  Mann  School.     .     .     . 

No  distinction  shall  be  made  on  account  of  the  wealth  or  pov- 
erty of  such  children  or  their  parents.  No  such  pupil  shall  be 
withdrawn  from  such  institutions  or  schools  except  Tvith  the  con- 
sent of  the  authorities  thereof,  or  of  the  Governor;  and  the 
expenses  of  the  instruction  and  support  of  such  pupils  in  such 
institutions  or  schools,  including  their  necessary  travelling 
expenses,  whether  daily  or  otherwise,  shall  be  paid  by  the  Com- 
monwealth ;  but  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  children  may 
pay  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  expense. 

Sect.  300.  This  school  is  designed  to  give  an  elementary 
English  education,  but,  as  a  preparation  for  this,  it  must  first 
impart  to  pupils  entering  as  deaf  mutes  the  meaning  and  use  of 
ordinary  language.  It  aims  to  teach  all  of  its  pupils  to  speak, 
and  to  read  the  speech  of  others  from  their  lips.  The  General 
Regulations  of  the  public  schools,  Chapter  XVI.,  so  far  as  appli- 
cable, are  to  be  enforced  in  this  school.      ^ 
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Sect.  301.  Pupils  who  have  completed  the  course  of  study 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  diploma. 

Sect.  302.  The  sessions  of  this  school  shall  begin  at  9  A.M. 
and  close  at  2  P.M.  on  every  week  day  except  Saturday,  when 
there  shall  be  no  session. 


TERMS   OF    ADMISSION. 

Any  deaf  child  over  five  years  of  age,  not  mentally  or  physi- 
cally disqualified,  is  entitled  to  admission.  No  pupil  who  has 
not  been  duly  vaccinated  will  be  admitted  except  upon  presenta- 
tion of  a  certificate  signed  by  a  registered  physician  designated 
by  the  parent  or  guardian,  that  the  physician  has  at  the  time  of 
giving  the  certificate  personally  examined  the  child  and  that  he  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  physical  condition  of  the  child  is  such 
that  Lis  health  will  be  endangered  by  vaccination. 

Parents  or  guardians  desiring  the  admission  of  children  as 
State  pupils  can  obtain  the  blank  form  of  application  and  other 
instructions  at  the  school.  No.  178  Newbury  street,  or  at  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Children  from  other  States  will  be  received,  su))ject  to  the 
above  conditions,  on  the  payment  of  tuition,  or  upon  warrants 
from  the  Executives  of  such  States. 

The  school  year  begins  on  tlie  second  Wednesday  in  Septem- 
ber, and  ends  during  the  week  preceding  the  Fourth  of  July,  but 
pupils  are  admitted  at  any  time. 

Communications  and  letters  may  be  addressed  to  the  Principal, 
Miss  Sarah  Fuller,  No.  178  Newbury  street,  Boston. 
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In  School  Committee,  Boston,  May  12,  1903. 

Ordered^  That  the  Committee  on  Extended  Use  of  School 
Buildings  are  hereby  authorized  to  submit  a  report  to  this 
Board  in  print. 

Attest : 

THORNTON  D.  APOLLONIO, 

Secretari/. 
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REPORT. 


In  School  Committee, 

Boston,  December  8,  1903. 

The  appointment  of  this  Special  Comaiiltee  on  the 
Extended  Use  of  Schools  grew  out  of  the  idea  that  the 
modern  fireproof  school  building,  perfectly  equipped  and 
costing  from  8100,000  to  §300,000,  and  often  standing  on 
land  costmg  several  dollars  a  square  foot,  constituted  an 
educational  plant,  paid  for  out  of  the  public  moneys  luid 
existing  only  for  the  public  good,  from  which  the  citizens  of 
Boston  were  not  receiving  the  benefit  they  ought  to  expect. 

The  great  majority  of  our  school-houses  have  stood  empty 
and  useless  nineteen  hours  out  of  every  twenty-four,  l)esides 
in  the  vacation  period  remaining  with  locked  doors  during  the 
entire  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  not,  however,  an  object  to 
use  the  schools  solely  for  the  sake  of  a  more  complete 
utilization  of  the  fifteen  million  dollars  invested  in  the  city's 
school  plant,  unless  the  occupation  of  these  buildings  can  be 
made  a  real  advantage  to  the  people  of  the  neighborhood. 

This  committee  did  not  think  it  best  to  stop  too  long  to 
theoiize  about  the  uses  to  which  an  empty  school  building 
could  be  put,  but  rather  that  it  was  better  to  take  several  of 
these  buildings,  in  use  only  for  the  few  hours  of  the  day 
school,  and  after  introducing  the  necessary  iixtures  for  light- 
ing, ascertain  if  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  would  be 
glad  to  come  into  the  school  building  and  avail  tiiemselves 
of  the  opportunities  for  instruction  and  improvement  there 
offered. 

With  this  end  in  view.  Educational  Centres  were  first 
opened  April  14,  1902,  in  the  Lowell  School,  Jamaica  Plain, 
and  May  6,  1902,  in  the  Hancock  School,  at  the  North  End. 
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After  these  schools  had  been  running  a  short  time  it  was 
decided  to  open,  January  5,  1903,  a  South  Boston  Educa- 
tional Centre  in  the  Bigelow  School,  and  on  October  26, 
1903,  an  East  Boston  Educational  Centre  was  opened  in  the 
Chapmxin  School.  An  Educational  Centre  has  just  been 
opened  also  (November  16,  1903)  in  the  crowded  West  End 
District,  at  the  Mayhew  School. 

The  work  of  these  five  Centres  has  been  of  the  same  gen- 
eral character,  and  it  is  necessary  to  describe  in  detail  only 
one  of  the  five. 

For  this  purpose,  we  select  the  South  Boston  Educational 
Centre,  because  it  is  the  largest,  and  contains  practically 
every  feature  of  all  the  other  Centres.  This  Centre  opened, 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Michael  E.  Fitzgerald  as  prin- 
cipal, January  5,  1903.  It  waa  kept  open  during  the  first 
season  for  twelve  weeks,  closing  April  2, 1903.  The  Centre 
began  with  a  registration  of  810.  From  the  first  night  until 
the  school  closed  the  registiation  was  constantly  gaining, 
until  at  the  end  of  the  twelve  weeks'  term  it  had  reached 
4,384. 

The  week  was  divided  into  two  parts,  one  set  of  people 
coming  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  and  the  other  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.  In  this  way  the  opening  registra- 
tion of  810  gave  a  maximum  possible  attendance  of  405  each 
night,  except  perhaps  for  a  few  who  came  every  evening  for 
the  sake  of  taking  two  courses. 

Within  a  few  weeks  after  opening  the  building  was  filled 
to  the  limit  of  its  capacity,  there  being  present  a  thousand 
members  each  evening,  this,  under  tlie  dual  system  of  classes, 
meaning  that  two  thousand  people  of  the  neighlK)rhood  were 
attending  the  Centre  every  week. 

The  Centre  began  with  a  single  class  in  dressmaking,  but 
the  facilities  had  to  be  increased  immediately,  and  toward  the 
close  four  sepirate  dressmaking  classes  were  maintained,  the 
rooms  being  crowded  every  evening.  In  fact,  it  has  not  been 
an  unusual  thing  to  go  into  one  of  the  dressmaking  rooms 
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and  find  the  seating  capacity  of  fifty-six  exhausted,  so  that 
some  of  the  members  of  the  class  were  standing. 

In  like  manner,  it  was  necessary  to  increase  the  instruction 
in  millinery  until  at  the  end  there  were  four  classes. 

The  same  increase  was  noted  in  the  class  in  embroider}^. 

In  cookery,  the  number  given  instruction  was  only  limited 
by  the  capacity  of  the  school  kitchen.  One  night  a  week 
this  room  was  devoted  to  a  large  and  enthusiastic  class  of 
married  women. 

A  successful  class  in  bookkeeping  for  men  and  women  was 
conducted. 

For  the  first  time,  at  least  in  the  history  of  our  Boston 
schools,  except  for  the  class  staited  a  short  time  previously 
in  the  Lowell  Centre,  classes  intended  expressly  to  fit  for 
civil  service  examinations  were  opened.  These  proved  very 
successful  and  popular,  and  were  joined  by  some  two  hun- 
dred men. 

In  stenography  there  were  two  elementary  classes  and  one 
speed  class,  composed  almost  entirely  of  young  men  and 
women  working  in  commercial  establishments  during  the 
day. 

Four  carpentry  classes  for  men  were  conductetl  in  the  two 
manual  training  rooms.  Two  of  these  classes  were  for 
beginners  and  two  for  advanced  pupils. 

A  successful  class  in  mechanical  drawing  and  drafting, 
made  up  of  men  drawn  from  a  variety  of  trades,  met  three 
times  a  week. 

On  Thursday  evening,  November  5,  of  this  year,  a  class  in 
steam  engineering,  under  Mr.  P.  H.  Ilogan,  superintendent 
of  the  steam-engineering  department  of  the  Institute  of- 
Technology,  was  opened.  Most  of  the  members  of  the  class 
are  already  steam  engineers,  but  they  are  anxious  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  chance  to  increase  their  knowledge.  The 
work  is  divided  between  lectures  in  the  school  hall  and  prac- 
tical demonstrations  with  the  school  boilers,  pumps,  and  ven- 
tilating engine  in  the  basement.     Nearly  one  hundred  men 
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were  present  the  first  night.  As  this  number  at  the  third 
meeting  has  already  grown  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five, 
it  has  become  necessary  to  divide  the  class. 

A  reading-room,  furnished  by  the  aid  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  with  technical  books  and  magazines,  has  been  thrown 
open  recently,  and  is  already  much  used  by  the  men  of  the 
neighborhood. 

Study-rooms  were  opened  for  the  children  of  the  two 
upper  grades  of  the  grammar  school,  and  some  two  hun- 
dred children  of  the  district  have  been  glad  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  study  their  home-lessons  under 
the  supervision  of  a  teacher  in  a  well-lighted,  heated,  and 
ventilated  room.  The  objection  has  been  raised  that  some* 
children  might  perhaps  inform  their  parents  that  they  were 
going  to  attend  one  of  these  study-classes  and  then  spend 
the  evening  elsewhere.  The  experienced  teachers  of  these 
classes,  who  are  all  asked  to,  and  in  fact  do,  take  a  personal 
interest  in  each  pupil,  can  probably  ascertain  from  a  child 
who  is  frequently  absent  the  true  explanation  of  these 
absences ;  but  in  order  to  remove  the  last  possibility  of  doubt 
on  this  subject,  each  child  joining  a  study-class  is  given  a 
card  with  a  blank  space  for  each  evening,  and  each  time  the 
child  attends  the  teacher  punches  the  blank  space  represent- 
ing that  evening  with  a  peculiar  punch,  and  at  suitable 
periods  this  card  is  taken  home  and  shown  to  the  parents, 
and  brought  back  with  the  signature  of  one  of  the  cliild's 
parents.  The  Mosely  Commission,  in  visiting  the  Soutli 
Boston  Centre,  spoke  highly  of  the  work  of  the  whole  school, 
but  wttie  especially  warm  in  their  commendation  of  these 
study-rooms,  saying  that  it  was  evident  that  much  good  was 
being  accomplished  for  these  children,  and  that  when  tliey 
returned  to  England  they  should  try  to  introduce  these 
evening  study-rooms  into  the  schools  of  the  larger  English 
cities. 

The  gymnasium  of  the  school  has  also  been  utilized  five 
evenings  a  week  by  classes  of  young  men  or  young  women 
drawn  from  the  neighborhood. 
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A  new  feature  introduced  this  year  consists  of  several 
short  courses  of  study  lectures  in  the  halls  of  these  Educa- 
tional Centres  on  various  subjects.  In  the  South  Boston 
Centre  a  successful  literature  course  has  just  been  completed 
by  Mr.  Bernard  M.  Sheridan  of  Lawrence.  The  course  com- 
prised the  leading  American  poets.  Passages  from  the  works 
of  the  poets  were  read  and  discussed,  and  Mr.  Sheridan  also 
gave  a  general  sketcli  of  the  works  and  life  of  each  poet. 
The  members  of  the  class  were  encouraged  to  read  the  works 
of  the  author  under  consideration  between  the  meetings  of 
the  class. 

Professor  Barton  of  the  geological  department  of  the 
Institute  of  Technology  has  knidly  consented  to  give  a 
course  in  geology  and  is  now  giving  a  well-attended  series 
of  talks  on  this  subject,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
geological  history  of  Boston  and  the  adjoining  territory. 

Mr.  Martin  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  also  has  agreed 
to  begin  soon  a  course  on  civil  government. 

It  is  an  inspiring  sight  on  any  evening  during  the  term  to 
approach  the  school  building  and  see  the  light  streaming 
from  every  window,  and  to  realize  that  if  the  visitor  had 
come  upon  it  but  a  short  time  before  he  would  have  found  it 
standing  blank  and  dark,  with  doors  locked  and  without 
even  the  fixtures  in  the  building  to  render  lights  possible. 
In  order  to  see  all  the  work  carried  on  at  the  school  it  is 
necessary,  first,  to  enter  the  basement,  where  one's  ears  are 
greeted  with  the  busy  sound  of  saw  and  plane  and  hammer 
issuing  from  the  elementary  and  advanced  woodworking- 
rooms.  Then  in  going  from  one  to  another  of  the  twenty- 
four  rooms,  each  filled  with  its  throng  of  busy  and  interested 
people,  the  visitor  can  pass  an  inspiring  and  enjoyable  even- 
ing. Not  the  least  agreeable  moment  is  the  sensation 
experienced  when,  after  going  into  all  these  different  rooms, 
the  visitor  enters  the  school  hall  at  the  top  of  the  building 
and  finds  there  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  more  young  people 
singing  with  the  greatest  interest  and  evident  delight  the 
Soldiers'  Chorus  or  the  Village  Blacksmith. 
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Mr.  Fitzgerald,  having  been  appointed  Master  of  the 
Christopher  Gibson  District  since  tlie  close  of  last  winter's 
term,  felt,  much  to  the  regret  of  this  committee,  that  his  new 
duties  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  continue  to  act  as 
Principal  of  the  South  Boston  Centre.  Accordingly  the 
Superintendent  appointed  Mr.  Frank  V.  Thompson  as 
Principal  of  the  Centre,  and  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  how 
a  better  successor  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald  could  have  been  found. 
The  energy  and  sound  judgment  which  Mr.  Thompson  has 
displayed  in  carrjdng  forward  the  work  so  ably  begun  by 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  been  most  rare  and  deserves  the  utmost 
encouragement  and  the  highest  commendation  of  the  School 
Board. 

The  work  at  the  North  End  Educational  Centre  was 
carried  on  last  winter  by  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Dutton,  master  of 
the  day  school.  This  winter  the  work  is  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Irving  M.  Norcross,  one  of  the  sub-masters  in  this 
district.  The  work  is  on  the  same  general  lines  as  in  the 
South  Boston  Centre,  except  that  the  Hancock  School,  being 
a  school  for  girls,  has  perhaps  naturally  gatliered  mostly 
young  women.  There  are  excellent  classes  in  sewing, 
millinery,  embroidery,  basketry,  and  cooking. 

In  addition  to  most  of  the  South  Boston  courses  given  at 
the  Centre,  two  rooms  are  filled  with  people  taking  their  first 
lessons  in  the  English  language  and,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Evening  School  Committee,  several  rooms  of  the  building 
are  also  devoted  to  classes  taking  a  general  study  coui^e. 

In  the  hall,  last  .winter,  Mr.  Benjamin  J.  Hinds  conducted 
a  highly  successful  violin  class  of  young  boys  gathered  from 
the  neighborhood. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  Mr.  Dutton 
was  the  first  to  appreciate  the  usefulness  to  the  children  of 
his  district  of  throwing  open  two  or  three  rooms  in  his 
building  in  the  evening  where,  under  the  supervision  of  a 
teacher,  in  a  quiet,  well-warmed  and  well-lighted  room  the 
children  of  the  day  schools  could  study  their  lessons  for  the 
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next  day.  And  it  should  be  gratefully  remembered  that, 
when  this  committee  came  into  existence  it  found  Mr. 
Dutton,  in  the  same  spirit  which  has  always  prompted  him 
in  his  work  for  the  children  of  the  North  End,  voluntarily, 
and  without  thought  of  recognition  or  compensation 
quietly  maintaining,  with  the  aid  of  his  teachers,  even- 
ing study-rooms  in  the  Hancock  Scliool. 

In  the  North  End  Centre  the  Lowell  Institute  has  agreed 
to  begin  this  year  the  interesting  experiment  of  supplement- 
ing its  rather  highly  technical  lectures  given  at  Huntington 
Hall,  in  the  Institute  of  Technology,  by  conducting  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history  three  coui*ses  of  lectures  in  the  heart 
of  one  of  the  crowded  districts  of  the  city.  These  lectures, 
though  elementary  in  character,  will  be  given  by  eminent 
men,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  to  what  extent  the 
people  of  the  North  End  appreciate  this  great  opportunity. 

The  work  in  the  Roxbury-Jamaica  Plain  Educational 
Centre  is  carried  on  in  the  Lowell  School  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Edward  P.  Sherburne,  its  master.  Classes 
were  established  in  dressmaking,  embroidery,  millinery,  cook- 
ing, drawing,  preparation  for  civil  service  examinations,  and 
wood-working.  Mr.  Sherburne  also  obtained  some  simple 
gymnastic  apparatus  for  his  corridor,  and  carried  on  a  most 
excellent  class  in  gymnastics,  which  was  well  attended  by 
the  young  men  of  that  locality. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  note,  also,  that  Mr.  Sherburne,  although, 
like  Mr.  Dutton,  occupying  the  independent  position  of 
master  of  a  district,  took  the  utmost  possible  interest  in  the 
work;  and  this  spirit  is  the  more  pleasant  because  it  is 
evident  that  the  idea  of  thus  extending  the  power  and 
usefulness  of  the  schools  has  not  as  yet  struck  an  altogether 
responsive  chord  in  the  hearts  of  a  considerable  number  of 
the  masters. 

It  is  early  to  speak  in  detail  about  the  East  Boston  school, 
which  is  being  carried  on  by  Mr.  Herbert  L.  Morse  as  prin- 
cipal, except  to  say  that  it  opened  October  26,  1903,  and 
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that  on  the  first  night  when  the  doors  were  thrown  open  700 
people,  chiefly  adult«,  entered  the  building.  As  this  was  a 
much  greater  number  than  was  expected,  it  became  necessary 
to  close  the  doors  and  turn  away  several  hundred  people 
anxious  to  become  members  of  the  Centre.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  week  tlie  registration  reached  1,800.  The  people 
registering  are  divided,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  schools, 
into  two  separate  sets  for  the  different  evenings  of  the  week. 
The  attendance  on  the  fouith  and  fifth  nights  after  the 
school  was  opened  was  in  excess  of  700  for  each  of  these 
evenings,  and  it  seems  clear  that  the  school  will  start  off  the 
second  week  with  an  actual  attendance  of  not  less  than 
1,400,  divided  between  the  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday, 
and  the  Tuesday  and  Thursday  sessions. 

Inasmuch  as  the  first  work  of  these  Centres  was  begun 
barely  a  year  ago,  it  is,  of  course,  still  undergoing  develop- 
ment. The  experience  secured  and  the  more  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  people  of  tlie  locality, 
have  already  led  to  modifications  and  additions  to  the 
programme  and  doubtless  will  lead  to  further  modifications  in 
the  future.  Several  new  courses  are  now  under  considera- 
tion. 

Apart  from  the  stud3--rooms,  where  the  boys  and  girls  in 
the  upper  grades  of  the  day  school  study  their  lessons  for 
the  next  day,  the  Centres  are  composed  practically  wholly 
of  people  who  up  to  the  time  the  Centre  was  opened  had 
ceased  their  schooling,  and  who,  for  the  most  part,  unless 
kept  at  home  by  household  duties,  are  working  during  the 
day. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  these  Educational  Centres 
which  has  been  most  remarked  upon  by  many  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  visitors  since  they  were  opened  is  the  general  atmos- 
phere of  friendliness  which  pervades  all  the  rooms.  The 
people  of  the  neighborhood  seem  to  realize  that  not  only  are 
the  intellectual  advanttiges  of  the  school  at  their  disposal, 
but  beyond  this  there  is  a  warm  and  friendly  welcome  await- 
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ing  each  person  who  enters  the  building.  In  the  rooms  where 
conversation  is  possible,  such  as  the  dressmaking  and  mil- 
linery rooms,  for  example,  the  members  of  the  class  carry  on 
a  neighborly  chat  with  each  other  whenever  the  teacher  is 
not  addi'essing  the  class  as  a  whole.  It  is  pleasant,  when  the 
closing  hour  comes,  to  see  the  members  of  the  school,  reluct- 
ant to  leave  the  building,  lingering  about  the  rooms  and 
halls  conversing  with  each  other.  Not  only  has  this  atmos- 
phere been  commented  upon  repeatedly  by  visitors,  but  the 
same  thing  has  been  indicated  in  many  Qther  ways.  One 
young  woman  recently  made  the  remark  to  the  principal  of 
one  of  the  Centres  that  she  had  been  living  in  the  locality 
for  more  than  a  year,  supporting  herself  by  working  in  the 
city  during  the  daytime  and  living  by  herself  in  a  small 
room,  and  up  to  the  time  the  Centre  opened  she  had 
been  leading  a  lonely  life  without  a  friend,  but  as  a 
result  of  attending  one  of  the  millinery  classes  at  the  Centre 
she  now  had  many  good  friends.  Numberless  other  inter- 
esting incidents  connected  with  the  work  of  the  Centres 
might  be  related  if  there  were  space.  For  instance,  the  prin- 
cipal at  one  of  the  Centres  found  that  two  of  the  young 
women  who  had  attended  his  dressmaking  class  were  married 
in  dresses  which  they  had  learned  to  make,  and  in  fact  had 
made,  at  the  Centre.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these 
young  ladies  also  took  the  course  in  cooking.  The  resident 
physicians,  clergymen,  and  others  having  occasion  to  be 
familiar  with  the  lives  of  the  people  have  repeatedly  spoken 
of  the  good  effect  which  they  saw  resulting  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Centre  in  their  locality. 

The  city  for  many  years  has  maintained  a  regular  system 
of  evening  schools  teaching  chiefly  academic  subjects.  These 
schools  are  of  the  highest  importance  and  utility.  It  has 
been  feared  by  some  that  the  membership  of  these  neighbor- 
hood Centres  would  be  drawn  from  these  evening  schools, 
but  the  evidence  is  clear  that  there  has  been  no  net  loss 
in  the  attendance  at  the  regular  evening  schools. 
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For  example,  in  South  Boston,  for  many  years  before  the 
Centre  opened,  there  were  two  regular  evening  schools, 
the  Lincoln  and  the  Norcross.  The  Lincoln  and  Norcross 
had  a  combined  average  attendance  during  the  year  before 
(1901-2)  the  South  Boston  Centre  opened,  of  225  ;  in  the 
year  after  (1902-3)  the  Centre  opened,  of  231  (see  School 
Document  No.  10,  1902,  p.  22,  and  No.  7, 1903,  p.  22,  "  Semi- 
annual Statistics  Boston  Public  Schools").  The  average 
nightly  attendance  at  the  South  Boston  Educational  Centre 
was  nearly  1,000,  and  it  is  clear  that  this  number  represents  a 
clear  gain  in  school  attendance  for  South  Boston.  The  attend- 
ance at  tlie  South  Boston  Centre  this  year  has  already  reached 
practically  1,000  per  evening,  and  the  three  regular  local 
evening  schools,  including  the  new  South  Boston  Evening 
High  School,  started  tliis  year,  have  a  total  average  attend- 
ance, to  November  1,  of  552,  divided  as  follows:  South 
Boston  High,  305;  Norcross,  162;  Lincoln,  85.  In  this 
connection,  it  may  also  be  noted  that  both  last  year  and  this 
year  the  regular  evening  schools  were  well  under  way  in 
South  Boston  before  the  Centre  was  opened.  The  fact  is 
that  while  many  young  people  are  willing  to  attend  the 
regular  evening  schools,  the  test  of  a  long  series  of  years 
shows  that  tliey  form  but  a  very  small  percentage  of  those 
who  can  be  drawn  into  the  school  buildings  of  an  evening  if 
an  effort  is  made  to  give  them  subjects  which  apply  more 
closely  to  their  homes  and  their  daily  tasks. 

The  total  combined  attendance  of  all  the  fourteen  regular 
elementary  evening  schools  in  the  entire  C'ity  of  Boston  for 
the  year  1902-3  was  2,557  (see  School  Document  No.  7, 
1903,  page  22),  and  the  nightly  attendance  at  the  Educa- 
tional Centres  this  coming  winter,  when  all  five  have  been 
opened,  will  probably  nearly  reach  this  total,  and  this  result 
will  be  reached  without  lessening  the  number  attending  these 
fourteen  schools. 
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VACATION   SCHOOLS. 

By  resolution  of  the  Board  last  year  the  Special  Committee 
on  Vacation  Schools  was  discontinued,  and  the  care  of  tliese 
^hools  was  given  to  this  committee. 

The  work  in  the  main  has  followed  the  lines  well  estab- 
lished by  the  experience  of  previous  years.  Mr.  Edward  P. 
Sherbunie,  who  had  successfully  supervised  these  schools  for 
several  years,  resigned,  much  to  the  regret  of  this  committee, 
because,  after  conducting  these  schools  for  several  successive 
summers,  he  desired  a  more  extended  rest  after  his  winter's 
work,  and  also  because  he  had  undertaken  some  very  arduous 
duties  in  connection  with  the  Convention  of  the  National 
Educational  Association.  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Button  was 
appointed  to  take  Mr.  Sherburae's  place,  but  owing  to  ill 
health  was  unfortunately  obliged  to  reconsider  his  acceptance 
and  give  up  the  task.  Mr.  Michael  E.  Fitzgerald  was  then 
appointed  by  the  Superintendent  to  the  position  of  Director 
of  the  Vacation  Schools. 

The  Director  and  this  committee  were  very  seriously 
embarrassed  in  taking  up  the  work,  because  the  School 
Committee  decided  only  at  the  last  moment  that  it  was 
possible  to  make  an  appropriation  for  its  conduct.  A  great 
deal  of  preparatory  work  must  be  done  before  the  schools 
open,  and  it  is  highly  essential  that  hereafter  the  Director 
of  the  Vacation  Schools  should  be  appointed  as  early  as 
January  or  February,  instead  of  in  June,  as  was  the  case 
this  year. 

The  committee  also  found  itself  much  hampered  by  the 
fact  that  the  appropriation  this  year  was  but  $10,150, 
whereas  last  year  the  cost  of  the  Vacation  Schools  amounted 
to  $10,892.90,  while  at  the  same  time  the  committee  found 
itself  confronted  with  a  lifty  per  cent,  increase  in  the  num- 
l)er  of  children  to  be  cared  for.  Average  attendance,  schools 
and  playgrounds,  1902,  4,103  ;  1903,  6,067. 
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Vacation  Schools  were  maintained  in  East  Boston,  Charles- 
town,  the  North  End,  West  End,  South  Boston,  Roxbury, 
Brighton,  and  Dorchester.  Each  master  was  urged  to 
appoint  only  such  teachers  as  were  strictly  necessary  for  tlie 
efficiency  of  his  school,  and  he  was  further  urged  to  use  the 
utmost  care  in  selecting  capable  teachers,  so  that  the  very 
best  results  might  be  obtained.  In  this  way  the  number  of 
pupils  per  teacher  was  raised  33  per  cent,  (from  21,  which 
had  been  the  average  during  1902,  to  28).  That  this  result 
was  reached  without  diminishing  the  interest  of  the  pupils 
in  their  work  seems  clear,  because  the  percentage  of  attend- 
ance, based  on  the  total  enrolment,  which  for  the  preced- 
ing year  was  39,  increased  this  last  year  to  43. 

In  like  manner  the  most  rigid  economy  in  the  use  of 
supplies  was  required.  Thus  the  cost  per  pupil  per  week, 
which,  in  the  summer  of  1902,  was  '5^0.44  was  reduced  in  the 
summer  of  1903  to  ^O.SS,  a  reduction  of  33  per  cent.  In 
spite  of  all  these  precautions  it  was  found  that  the  great 
increiise  in  daily  attendance,  coupled  with  the  decrease  in 
the  appropriation,  made  it  necessary  to  cut  one  week  off  the 
usual  term  of  the  schools. 

An  entirely  new,  and  we  think  important,  departure  was 
made  this  year,  and  consisted  in  taking  whole  classes  of  boys 
or  giiis  to  the  nearest  public  bath,  and  there,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  competent  instructor,  giving  them  lessons  in  swim- 
ming. Such  instruction  in  swimming  was  given  the  older 
children  in  the  East  Boston,  the  South  Boston,  and  the 
Charlestowii  schools.  This  committee  believes  that  the 
acquirement  of  proficiency  in  swimming  not  only  is  important 
as  tending  often  to  save  life,  but  that  it  also  constitutes  a 
healthy,  physical,  and  mental  training  for  a  child,  and  is 
very  properly  a  subject  for  summer  school  instruction.  This 
work  was  rendered  possible  by  the  kind  cooperation  of  the 
("ity  Bath  Commission  in  reserving  the  neighboring  public 
baths  at  certain  hours  for  the  school  children,  and  this  com- 
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mittee  desires  especially  to  acknowledge  its  indebtedness 
to  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Lane,  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  for 
his  interest  and  cooperation  in  this  matter. 

As  a  result  of  the  year's  experience,  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  a  primary  school  and  playground  be  opened  in 
the  Emerson  District,  East  Boston;  that  an  additional 
Vacation  School  be  opened  in  the  South  End ;  and  believes 
it  will  probably  be  wise  another  year  to  discontinue  the 
Aaron  Davis  School  or  transfer  it  to  the  Comins  School. 

The  report  of  the  Director  and  of  the  Principal  of  each 
school  is  appended. 

A  table  is  given  at  the  close  of  this  report  showing  the 
registration  at  each  school,  the  average  daily  attendance,  the 
percentage  of  attendance,  the  number  of  teachers,  and 
the  average  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher;  also  the  total 
expenditures  for  the  term,  and  the  average  cost  j)er  pupil 
per  week.  And  these  same  figures,  so  far  as  tliere  is  any 
record,  are  given  for  the  Vacation  Schools  of  the  preceding 
year. 

These  schools  certainly  ought  to  be  considered  a  part  of 
the  established  system  of  education  of  the  City  of  Boston. 
It  will  be  a  long  step  backward  if  the  School  Committee 
through  lack  of  funds  is  ever  obliged  to  give  up  the 
Vacation  Schools.  Any  person  who  will  stop  to  think  how 
desperately  long  and  tedious  a  hot  summer  day  is  to  a  child 
in  one  of  the  crowded  sections  of  our  city  cannot  help 
appreciating  the  great  need  of  these  schools.  In  the  outly- 
ing suburban  districts  the  schools  are  undoubtedly  uj^eful, 
but  in  the  congested  portions  of  the  city  they  ought  to  be 
considered  an  absolute  necessity. 

While  the  same  general  plan  was  followed  in  all  the 
schools,  in  nearly  all  of  them  the  individuality  of  the  master 
made  itself  known  and  felt. 

In  the  Brighton  district,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Charles 
F.  Merrick,  there  was  conducted  a  very  highly  organized  and 
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successful  school  with  a  high  average  percentage  of  attendance. 
The  work  of  the  pupils  in  the  various  departments  was  particu- 
larly good,  and  the  spirit  and  discipline  was  most  excellent 

The  Roxbury  district  was  under  the  charge  of  Mrs. 
Caroline  F.  Cutler.  There  was  a  marked  increase  in  the 
attendance  over  the  preceding  year,  and  a  noticeable  decline 
in  the  expense  per  pupil,  both  for  teaching  and  for  supplies. 

The  West  End  School  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  Edwin  F.  Kim- 
ball. This  school  did  excellent  work.  Mr.  Kimball  showed 
marked  energy  and  eflBciency,and  under  his  direction  the  school 
doubled  in  size.  He  introduced  several  novelties,  which  are 
worthy  of  being  imitated  another  year  in  other  schools. 

In  the  North  End  the  school  was  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Benjamin  J.  Hinds.  The  work  was  satisfactory  in  every 
particular,  and  received  many  commendations  from  visitors. 

The  East  Boston  School,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Charles 
C.  Haines,  showed  an  increase  in  registration  and  also  in  daily 
attendance.  This  committee  thinks  that  a  noticeable  feature 
of  the  school  was  a  happy  combination  of  what  it  conceives  to 
be  the  true  vacation-school  spirit,  which  can  perhaps  be 
described  as  a  combination  of  happiness  and  work,  with  all  the 
time  perfect  control.  The  number  .of  pupils  per  teacher, 
which  in  this  school  during  the  preceding  year  had  been 
rather  low,  showed  a  marked  improvement. 

The  results  achieved  and  the  general  plan  of  organization 
of  the  Charlestown  school,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Edward 
F.  O'Dowd,  were  gratifying.  The  percentage  of  attend- 
ance noticeably  increased,  and  the  number  of  pupils  per 
teacher  was  entirely  satisfactory.  Several  features  of  the 
school  were  particularly  commendable. 

The  South  Boston  School  was  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
John  J.  Sheehan,  who  showed  great  energy  and  interest  in 
his  work,  and  under  his  guidance  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  the  school  increased  from  1,038  for  the  preceding 
year  to  1,360  for  this  last  summer. 
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The  Dorchester  School,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Joseph  T. 
F.  Burrell,  showed  a  high  percentage  of  attendance,  due  to 
the  zeal  and  interest  of  the  master,  who  made  every  effort  to 
give  the  children  the  very  best  vacation  possible,  and  at  the 
same  time  accomplish  good  results. 

The  committee  desires  to  express  its  hearty  appreciation 
of  the  efficiency  and  enthusiastic  work  of  tlie  Director,  the 
masters,  and  the  teaching  force. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JAMES   J.   STORROW, 

Chairman^ 
ANNA    BARROWS, 
JOHN    A.    BRETT,     ' 
ELLERY   H.    CLARK, 
ROBERT  T.  PAINE,  JR. 
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STATISTICS, 


VACATION  SCHOOLS,  1902. 


II 

il 

as 

4 

ll 
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< 

ill 

Lyman  School,  East  Boston, 
Warren    School,    Charles- 
town  

18 

15 
13 

25 

12 

12 
12 

6 

4 
0 

7 

2 

4 
2 

911 

1,250 

1,188 

2,852 

643 

505 
808 

393 

516 
304 

1,038 

147 

268 
353 

16 

28 
14 

32 

11 

17 
25 

43 
41 

Mayhew  School,  West  End, 

Shurtlefl     School,    South 

Boston 

26 
44 

Aaron  Davis  School,  Roz- 
bury 

23 

Washington  Allston 

School,  Brighton 

Mather  School,  Dorchester, 

53 
44 

Totals 

107 

34 

7.652 

3,019 

21 

39 

PLAYQROUNDS,    1902. 


!' 


Lyman  School,  East  Boston . . , , 
Warren  School,  Charleitown  .  . . 
Joshua  Hates  School,  South  End 
Shnrtleff  School,  South  Boston. 
Aaron  Davis  School ^  Roxbury.. 

Totals, 


280 
500 
800 
850 

302 


150 
270 

leo 

380 

104 


22 


2,232 


1,084 


Expenditure  for  Vacation  Schools  and  Playgrounds,  includ- 
ing both  salaries  of  instructors  and  supplies $10,892  00 

Average  expenditure  per  pupil  per  week  on  basis  of  average 
attendance 44 

NoTK.  — These  schools  and  playgrounds  in  some  Instances  occupied  more  than  one 
building  or  yard,  but  are  designated  by  the  name  of  the  school  or  district  In  which 
the  respective  principals  had  tiielr  headquarters. 
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VACATION  SCHOOLS,  1903. 
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Lrni&Q5cbool,Ba£t  Boston, 

Warren  School,  Charles- 
town  . 

n&Dcock  School,  North 
End 

Majhew  School,  Wcat  End^ 

Rigelow  School,  South 
Boston 

Aaron  Davift  School,  Rox- 
bury 

Wfttulngton  AlUton 
School,  Brighton. ....... 

Mather  School,  Dorches- 
ter  

TotftU .,. 


15 

U 

11 
18 

25 

U 

13 

12 


5 
6 

10 

13 
1 
1 
7 


1,165 

802 

587 
1,250 

3»640 

1,322 

900 

8(S1 


477 
482 

387 

t,aeo 

320 
S5T 
4B3 


24 

28 

m 

21 
36 
27 

25 
25 


41 

5G 

66 
47 

38 

24 

40 
56 


116 


45 


10,487 


4,459 


28 


43 


PLAYGROUNDS,    1903. 


?5 


< 


Lyman  School,  East  Boston 

Warrvn  School,  Char  lea  town. ....,,. 

Hancock  School,  North  End ....-., , 

Bigelow  School,  South  Boston 

Aaron  DavU  School^  Roihury ...... 

WaaUington  All&ton  School,  Brigh- 
ton   , , 


Total 


305 

171 

A.M.  137 

r.Mp  672 

aoB 

83 
106 


244 

121 
i  A.M.  1-iO 
}  i\M,  512 

490 
41 

65 


27 


2,372 


1.608 


Expenditure  for  Vacation  Schools  and  Playgrounds,  includ- 
ing both  salaries  of  instructors  and  supplies  .    19,044  40 

Average  expenditure  per  pupil  per  week  on  basis  of  aver- 
age attendance        33 

Note.— TheM  schools  and  plarfrounds  in  some  Instances  occupied  more  than  one 
building  or  yard,  but  are  designated  hJ  ^^^^  name  of  the  school  or  district  In  which 


the  respeetlTe  prlnelpals  had  their  headquarters. 


's  I; 


t-  t 


-..f: 
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REPORT  OF  DIRECTOR. 


To  Mr.  James  J.  Storroav, 

Chairman   Committee  on   Vacation  Schools: 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  herewith  respectfully  submit  my  report  of 
the  Vacation  Schools  for  the  summer  of  1903. 

On  July  6  the  following  schools  were  opened : 

SOUTH   BOSTON. 

Bigelow,  Thomas  N.  Hart,  and  Benjamin  Dean  Schools. 
Sand  gardens  in  Benjamin  Dean  and  Norcross  yards.  Mr. 
John  J.  She«han,  Principal. 

EAST    BOSTON. 

Lyman  and  Cudworth  Schools.  Sand  garden  in  yard  of 
Lyman.  City  gymnasium  was  used  for  classes  of  boys  and 
girls.     Charles  C.  Haines,  Principal. 

CHARLESTOWN. 

Warren  and  Harvard  Schools.  Sand  garden  in  yard  of 
Warren.  The  yard  of  the  Harvard  was  used  for  athletics. 
Mr.  Edward  F.  O'Dowd,  Principal. 

NORTH    END. 

Hancock  and  Paul  Revere  Schools.  Sand  garden  in  yard 
ot  Hancock.     Mr.  Benjamin  J.  Hinds,  Principal. 

WEST   END. 

Mayhew  School  and  portable  in  yard.  Mr.  Edwin  F. 
Kimball,  Principal. 

BRIGHTON. 

Washington  Allston  and  William  Wirt  Warren  Schools. 
Sand  garden  in  yard  of  William  Wirt  Warren.  Mr.  Charles 
F.  Merrick,  Principal. 
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DORCHESTER. 

Lyceum  Hall  and  portables.  Mr.  Joseph  T.  F.  Burrell, 
Principal. 

ROXBURY. 

Aaron  Davis  School.  Sand  garden  in  yard  of  the  Aaron 
Davis.     Mrs.  Caroline  F.  Cutler,  Principal. 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  appointments  for  the  vacation 
schools,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  appropriation, 
the  placing  of  supplies  in  the  various  buildings  in  time  for 
the  opening  of  the  schools  would  have  been  impossible  had 
it  not  been  for  the  hearty  co-operation  that  Mr.  Porter  and 
his  assistants  so  kindly  gave  me.  This  delay  prevented  the 
masters  from  securing  the  needed  rest  before  entering  upon 
the  duties  of  the  summer  schools,  and  for  these  reasons  I 
would  earnestly  urge  the  making  of  all  appointments  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

The  general  work  of  the  vacation  schools  was  similar  to 
that  of  last  year. 

Millinery  was  introduced,  and  instruction  in  swimming 
was  given  to  classes  from  East  Boston  and  Charlestown. 

Mr.  Lane,  chairman  of  the  Bath  Commission,  is  deserving 
of  the  highest  praise  for  his  co-operation  in  this  latter  work, 
and  for  the  privileges  allowed  the  pupils  in  the  East  Boston 
Gymnasium. 

I  would  recommend  that  a  primary  school  and  sand  garden 
be  opened  in  the  Emerson  District. 

Schools  are  needed  also  in  the  South  End  and  in  the 
Comins  District. 

That  all  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  city  deplored  the 
i3arly  closing  of  the  schools,  necessitated  by  the  great  increase 
in  registration  and  attendance,  with  a  decrease  in  amount  of 
appropriation,  shows  the  trend  of  public  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  usefulness  of  our  vacation  schools. 

Having  a  desire  to  compare  our  schools  with  those  of  other 
cities  in  and  out  of  the  State,  I  visited  several  cities,  hoping 
to  obtain  statistics  for  comparison. 
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The  reports  were  not  compiled,  and  it  will  not  be  possible 
until  they  appear  at  the  close  of  the  year  to  ascertain  exact 
figures. 

I  can  confidently  affirm,  however,  that  the  vacation  schools 
of  Boston  were  conducted  at  a  smaller  average  cost  per  pupil 
than  those  of  any  other  city. 

Statistics  and  reports  of  the  niastens  are  appended. 

For  the  work  of  masters  and  teachers  I  can  offer  highest 
commendation. 

I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  Superintendent,  the 
Supervisors,  the  chairman  and  memljers  of  the  special  com- 
mittee, and  the  members  of  the  Board  for  their  many  visits 
and  their  words  of  advice  and  encouragement. 

M.  E.   FITZGERALD, 

Director, 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  REPORTS  OF  PRINCIPALS. 


Lyman  School,  East  Boston. 

The  school  was  organized  and  regular  chisses  were  work- 
ing on  Monday,  July  6.  The  grading  and  general  plan  of 
the  work  was  the  same  as  last  year.  (School  Document,  No. 
14,  1902.) 

In  accordance  with  my  suggestion  of  last  year,  classes 
were  foimed  for  instruction  in  swimming.  These  classes 
consisted  of  about  twenty  boys  the  first  part  of  the  morning 
and  the  same  number  of  girls  the  last  period.  This  subject 
was  very  popular. 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Lane,  Chairman  of  the  Bath  Department, 
was  kind  enough  to  furnish  an  instructor  for  these  pupils, 
about  forty  of  whom  learned  to  swim  during  the  term,  while 
probably  about  as  many  more  have  nearly  acquired  the  art ; 
he  also  allowed  us  the  use  of  the  Paris-street  gymnasium  at 
all  times.  Regular  classes  under  a  competent  instructor  were 
sent  to  the  gymnasium  each  day. 

I  wish  at  this  time  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the 
interest  shown  by  Mr.  Lane  in  the  work  of  the  Lyman  Vaca- 
tion School. 

Let  me  repeat  what  I  said  in  my  report  of  last  year,  but 
with  greater  emphasis:  "Whatever  of  success  the  school 
may  have  achieved  is  due  to  the  thorough,  energetic  work 
and  cordial  support  of  all  the  teachers,  from  the  helper  in  the 
sand  garden  to  the  teacher  in  the  highest  grade." 

Several  members  of  the  School  Committee  honored  us 
with  a  call,  and  we  were  also  favored  with  a  visit  from  four  of 
the  Supervisors.  Many  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  L^nited 
States  observed  our  work. 
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Mr.  William  T.  Keough,  the  local  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, was  a  frequent  visitor,  and  encouraged  us  much  in  our 
work. 

Mr.  James  J.  Storrow,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Extended  Use  of  School  Buildings,  was  always  welcome, 
and  showed  great  interest  in  the  school. 

Mr.  Edwin  P.  Seaver,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 
evinced  much  interest  in  the  work  being  done. 

I  could  hardly  close  my  report  without  expressing  our 
appreciation  of  the  kindly  interest  the  Director,  Mr.  Michael 
E.  Fitzgerald,  took  in  the  Lyman  School.  His  advice  was 
always  timely  and  helpful,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  work 
with  him. 

CHARLES    C.   HAINES, 

PrincipaL 

Warren   School,   Charlestown. 

On  the  presumption  that  our  school  would  not  be  too  large 
to  organize  and  conduct  on  a  strictly  departmental  plan,  we 
directed  our  efforts  (1)  to  establish  classes  which  would 
fulfil  the  desires  and  requirements  of  as  many  children  as 
possible  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  high  school  age,  (2)  to 
secure  a  corps  of  teachers  so  skilled  and  proficient  that  each 
could  give  the  best  possible  instruction  in  her  own  specialty, 
(3)  to  arrange  a  programme  wherein  the  hours  for  one 
subject  chosen  by  the  pupils  would  not  conflict  with  those  of 
another. 

Whereas  regular  primarj^  and  kindergarten  instruction  and 
play  in  sand  garden  were  arranged  for  the  younger  children, 
the  following  curriculum  was  offered  to  grammar  and  high 
school  boys  and  girls :  Embroidery,  sewing,  cookery,  wood- 
working, typewriting,  basketry  and  rafiSa,  drawing  and 
color,  cardboard  construction,  library  and  story-telling,  nature 
work  and  local  history,  athletics,  and  music.  Pupils  were 
allowed  to  choose  any  three  or  four  of  these  subjects,  with 
certain  restrictions.     For  instance,   fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
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grade  girls  could  take  neither  embroidery  nor  typewriting ; 
seventh,  eighth,  ninth  grade  and  high  school  girls  could  take 
neither  sewing  nor  cookery.  These  restrictions  seemed 
necessary  to  prevent  young  children  from  assuming  subjects 
too  difficult  for  their  age,  and  to  encourage  older  girls  to 
attempt  something  more  advanced  and  artistic  than  the  regu- 
lar school  work.  At  the  same  time  this  arrangement  removed 
tlie  possibility  of  an  overcrowding  in  the  most  popular 
classes. 

A  critical  selection  of  teachers  resulted  in  placing  the 
children  under  specialists  whose  instruction  in  their  own 
subjects  could  not  be  excelled. 

The  fact  that  three-fourths  of  the  children  took  only  three 
subjects  made  it  comparatively  easy  for  us  to  arrange  a  pro- 
gramme ;  for  the  day  was  divided  into  three  periods,  except 
in  the  woodworking  class,  where  each  period  was  one  and 
one-half  hours  long,  and  thus  most  of  the  children  had  the 
same  subjects  each  day  and  at  the  same  time.  Exceptions 
were  sometimes  allowed  in  making  a  choice  of  subjects. 
One  high  school  girl  of  considerable  experience  in  typewrit- 
ing was  permitted  to  practice  three  hours  a  day  to  regain 
speed  lost  by  illness. 

All  primary  and  kindergarten  children  were  divided  into 
three  groups,  each  going  into  the  class-room  for  one  hour  a 
day  and  remaining  in  the  playground  two  hours. 

Only  one  of  the  twelve  subjects  of  instruction  offered  were 
we  unable  to  give.  Not  until  the  second  week  was  hope  given 
up  of  finding  a  teacher  of  cookery  eligible  for  the  position. 
The  failure  to  establish  a  class  in  cookery  was  naturally  a 
keen  disappointment  to  the  girls,  but  the  excellence  and 
attractiveness  of  the  other  departments  greatly  atoned  for 
this  loss. 

The  embroidery  class,  consisting  of  our  most  advanced 
girls,  performed  the  most  artistic  work.  Here  were  embroid- 
ered, in  variegated  silks,  doilies,  fancy  collars,  shirt-waist  sets, 
picture  frames,  and  sofa  pillows.     Much  of  the  material,  not 
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furnished  by  the  city,  was  brought  in  by  the  girls,  who  some- 
times redeemed  the  expense  by  selling  the  finished  work. 

The  sewing  department,  equipped  this  year  with  a  sewing 
machine,  loaned  by  the  Singer  Manufacturing  Company,  did 
the  most  practical  work,  and  carried  the  banner  for  percent- 
age of  attendance.  Here,  too,  much  material  was  furnished 
by  the  pupils.  Moreover,  we  encouraged  the  children  to 
bring  in  and  stitch  on  the  machine  garments  which  their 
mothers  had  basted  at  home. 

Twenty-eight  typewriters  were  loaned  us  by  the  Charles- 
town  High  School.  On  an  average,  twenty-five  were  con- 
stantly in  use.  The  skill  many  of  the  pupils,  both  boys  and 
girls,  reached  was  attested  by  the  typewritten  programmes  of 
our  final  entertainment  and  exhibition. 

In  the  woodworking  class,  established  only  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  week,  interest,  vim,  and  a  determination 
to  make  up  for  lost  time  were  ever  evident,  and  in  spite  of  a 
term  of  only  twenty  days  these  boys  j)roved  themselves  good 
and  rapid  workers.  Their  exhibition  consisted  of  one  large 
bookcase,  several  tabourettes,  picture  frames  and  ring-toss 
games,  and  a  multitude  of  knife-boxes,  banks  key-rings, 
bread-boards,  teapot  stands,  rulers,  and  match  scrapes. 

The  athletic  department,  well  equipped  with  apparatus 
borrowed  from  the  Charlestown  High  School,  and  with 
excellent  shower  and  spray  baths  of  separate  compartments, 
was  established  for  boys  exclusively.  The  young  athletes 
were  always  ready  for  relay  races,  dashes,  potato  races,  hurd- 
ling, vaulting,  high  and  broad  jumping,  or  wrestling.  Basket- 
ball, however,  was  the  greatest  attraction.  Girls,  in  charge  of  a 
matron,  used  the  baths  every  afternoon  from  two  to  five. 
During  the  season  1,053  spray  batlis  were  taken  by  the 
girls,  and  over  2,000  shower  baths  were  enjoyed  by  the  boys. 

This  year  an  attempt  was  made  in  the  drawing  and  color 
department  to  carry  on  the  work  conjointly  with  the  courses 
in  woodworking  and  embroidery.  For  example,  boys  when 
in  this  department  made  working  drawings  of  the  articles  to 
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be  made  in  the  woodworking  period,  and  girls  originated 
and  stamped  on  linen  designs  to  be  worked  in  silk  during 
the  embroidery  hour.  Of  course,  instruction  was  also  given 
in  regular  work ;  a  beginning  was  even  made  in  illustrating, 
in  a  very  simple  way,  children's  stories. 

Basketry,  raffia  weaving,  and  the  caning  of  chairs  proved 
even  more  atti-active  than  last  year.  Considerable  latitude 
was  granted  the  children  in  shaping  their  baskets  and  in 
making  hats  of  raffia  and  straw.  This  kept  the  work  varied 
and  the  interest  sustained. 

The  course  in  cardboard  construction,  intended  primarily 
for  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grade  children,  was  eagerly  taken 
by  more  advanced  pupils.  Two  high  school  boys  spent  an 
hour  at  this  every  day,  so  thoroughly  interested  did  they 
become. 

A  loan  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  books  from  the  Public 
Library,  and  the  i^eceipt  of  numerous  magazines,  weeklies 
and  monthlies,  and  a  few  games,  such  as  checkers,  dominoes, 
ring-toss,  and  Innocence  Abroad,  enabled  us  to  establish  a 
school  library  and  play-room.  The  regularity  of  the  younger 
children,  who  especially  patronized  this  department,  marked 
it  a  conspicuous  success. 

Nature  work  and  local  history  consisted  of  excursions  to 
Franklin  Park,  Waverley  Oaks,  Arnold  Arboretum,  Revere 
Beacli,  Long  Island,  Bunker  Hill,  Navy  Yard,  and  North 
End.  With  one  exception,  when  Fresh  Air  tickets  were 
secured,  the  children  paid  their  own  car  fares. 

The  music  consisted  of  chorus  singing  and  fancy  marching. 
Every  Friday  morning,  in  addition  to  choruses  and  phono- 
graph selections,  the  talented  pupils  gjive  an  entertainment 
to  their  schoolmates,  parents,  and  friends.  These  mornings 
proved  delightful  opportunities  for  those  interested  in  vaca- 
tion school  work  to  see  the  school  in  actual  operation 
between  nine  and  half-past  ten,  and  then  to  note  the  feeling 
of  good-fellowship  which  prevailed  during  the  amusement 
period. 
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Through  the  kindness  of  John  B.  Martin,  Penal  Institu- 
tions Commissioner,  our  most  deserving  children  were  taken 
on  eleven  excursions  to  Long  Island. 

The  total  registration  was  862;  tlie  average  attendance 
(including  playground),  583;  the  percentage  of  attend 
ance,  90. 

I  am  sincerely  appreciative  of  the  earnest  and  efficient 
-work  of  all  my  teachers,  and  of  the  encouragement  and 
inspiration  which  we  received  from  the  visits  of  members  of 
the  School  Committee,  the  Board  of  Supervisoi's,  and  the 
Director.  These  I  believe  to  have  been  great  factors  in 
determining  whatever  of  success  the  school  may  have 
attained. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EDWARD  F.  O'DOWD, 

PrindpaL 

Hancock  School,  North  End. 

The  Hancock  Vacation  School  opened  on  Monday,  July  6, 
at  9  A.M.  Classes  were  formed  at  once,  and,  supplies  having 
been  obtained  in  advance,  regular  work  was  begun  in  all 
rooms  by  10  A.M. 

The  work  was  divided  into  three  departments  —  grammar, 
primary,  and  kindergarten  —  and  the  primaiy  department  was 
subdivided  into  three  grades. 

The  kindergarten  occupied  two  rooms  in  the  Paul  Revere 
School-house.  Regular  kindergarten  work  was  undertaken 
and  carried  on,  the  attendance  being  very  satisfactory.  The 
work  in  the  primary  department  consisted  of  paper-cutting, 
folding  and  pasting,  color  work,  and  various  other  forms  of 
busy  work,  together  with  story-telling,  music,  and  games. 

In  the  grammar  department  classes  were  formed  in  sewing, 
embroidery,  cooking,  basketry,  cane-seating,  sloyd,  and  draw- 
ing. The  work  was  so  arranged  that  children  could  pursue 
those  subjects  in  which  they  were  most  interested,  and  it  is 
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believed  that  this  accounted  in  large  measure  for  the  regular 
attendance  of  the  children. 

A  word  in  detail  about  the  various  classes  of  this  depart- 
ment. The  class  in  sewing  was  very  popular,  and  the  work 
accomplished  would  have  done  credit  to  much  older  pupils. 
Among  the  articles  made  may  be  mentioned  shirt  waists, 
undergarments,  baby  jackets,  aprons,  fancy  collars,  and  dolls' 
clothes.  * 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  made  in  the  embroidery 
class  was  a  sampler  composed  of  a  dozen  of  the  most  common 
stitches  used  in  embroidery.  As  soon  as  proficiency  was 
shown  in  these  stitches,  girls  were  given  babies'  bibs,  tray- 
cloths,  doilies,  etc. 

In  connection  with  the  cooking  class,  housekeeping  was 
made  a  special  feature,  and  boys  as  well  as  girls  learned  the 
correct  way  of  washing  dishes,  and  keeping  shelves,  tables, 
and  sinks  neat  and  tidy.  Instruction  was  given  in  preparing 
some  of  the  ordinary  flour  mixtures,  such  as  baking-powder 
biscuits,  corn  bread,  gingerbread,  sponge  cake,  etc.;  also, 
simple  desserts  and  candies. 

Much  enthusiasm  was  shown  in  the  making  of  baskets. 
One  of  the  most  regular  attendants  was  a  little  blind  boy  of 
seven  years,  who  spent  the  whole  morning  in  this  cla^ss,  as  it 
was  about  the  only  work  he  could  do.  The  children  took 
the  best  of  care  of  him,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  helping 
him  over  difficult  places.  As  a  result  of  his  vacation  work 
the  little  fellow  will  take  home  a  table  mat,  a  broom  case,  and 
two  medium-sized  baskets. 

About  one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  reed  work  were 
made  in  the  basketry  class,  varying  in  size  from  broom  cases 
and  small  baskets  to  oval,  Madeira,  and  waste  baskets.  In 
addition  to  this,  bags,  melon  baskets  and  hats  were  made 
from  raffia. 

In  the  cane-seatmg  class,  thirty-six  chairs,  brought  from 
as  many  homes,  were  thoroughly  cleaned,  reseated,  var- 
nished and  made  to  look  like  new.     Girls  showed  as  much 
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interest  and  ability  in  this  work  as  boys,  and  many  families 
will  have  tangible  evidence  of  the  value  of  vacation 
schools. 

The  material  results  in  sloyd  could  not  be  great  in  so  short 
a  period,  but  the  training  which  the  pupils  received  and  the 
development  which  resulted  are  valuable.  The  pupils  were 
all  beginners  except  two  boys  and  a  few  of  the  older  girls, 
so,  of  necessity,  the  work  was  almost  wholly  elementary. 
The  work  done  included  plant-markers,  dish-drainers,  coat- 
hangers,  picture  racks,  picture  frames,  ironing  boards,  carts, 
etc.  One  of  the  more  advanced  boys  made  a  tabourette,  the 
most  difficult  piece  of  work  undertaken. 

A  class  in  drawing  and  color  work  was  formed  and  a  few 
pupils  did  some  very  artistic  work,  but  owing  to  the  small 
number  attending  the  class  was  discontinued  at  the  end  of 
two  weeks. 

The  third  hour  Friday  mornings  was  a  period  of  recreation 
for  all  the  pupils.  The  primary  children  were  allowed  to 
play  in  the  yard.  The  grammar  pupils  filed  to  the  hall 
where  an  entertainment  was  afforded  them  and,  with 
singing,  marching,  and  dancing,  the  hour  passed  all  too 
quickly. 

We  were  greatly  encouraged  in  our  work  by  the  frequent 
visits  and  loyal  support  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  Director  of  Vaca- 
tion Schools,  Mr.  Storrow  and  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  in  charge.  Several  of  the  Supervisors  and 
hundreds  of  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  country  visited 
our  school  and  inspired  us  with  their  presence. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  too  much  commendation 
cannot  be  bestowed  upon  our  corps  of  teachers,  each  of  whom 
was  selected  because  of  her  ability  to  do  some  special  line  of 
work.  To  this  ability,  combined  with  earnestness,  loyalty, 
and  devotion  to  the  work,  is  due  whatever  of  success  the 
school  may  have  achieved.  Given  a  corps  of  skilled  teachers 
and  plenty  of  materials,  the  success  of  a  vacation  school  is 
assured. 
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STATISTICS. 

Number  of  teachers       ......  11 

Number  of  assistants     ......  2 

Total  number  enrolled 587 

Average  daily  attendance       .....  387 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  (based  on  number  belonging)  72 

THE   PLAYGROUND. 

The  Hancock  School  yard  has  been  open  every  forenoon 
and  afternoon.  The  small  attendance  in  the  forenoon  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  only  the  youngest  children  remained  in 
the  yard,  those  of  school  age  attending  the  regular  classes  in 
the  building.  The  yard  was  equipped  with  sand  box,  four 
swings,  and  two  tilts.  Besides  these  there  were  balls,  bean 
bags,  brooms,  reins,  and  jump  ropes.  Every  afternoon  the 
larger  girls  had  a  game  of  "  Captain  Ball,"  which  was  much 
enjoyed.  It  was  not  unusual  to  see  mothers  in  the  yard 
enjoying  the  fun,  talking  with  one  another,  but  at  the  same 
time  busily  employed  sewing  for  the  little  ones.  The  baby 
carriage  was  very  much  in  evidence.  Through  the  courtesy 
of  the  Boston  Public  Library  a  loan  of  one  hundred  books 
was  secured,  which  were  in  constant  use  during  the  after- 
noon, pupils  being  allowed  to  go  to  a  room  in  the  building  to 
read.  The  large  attendance,  the  training  in  fair  play  and 
good  behavior,  and  the  healthy  glow  of  happy  faces  assure  us 
that  the  playground  is  an  important  factor  in  vacation  school 
work. 

STATISTICS. 

Number  of  matrons  .......  1 


Number  of  helpers    . 
Largest  attendance  on 

any 

4( 

day, 

4( 

A.M. 
P.M 

4 
137 

672 

Average  daily  attendance, 

A.M. 
P.M. 

126 
612 
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May  hew   School,   West   End. 

Location  and  Building.  —  The  school  was  situated  in  the 
heart  of  the  congested  West  End  district,  and  entirely  occu- 
pied the  Mayhew  primaiy  building,  of  fourteen  rooms,  and 
its  adjacent  "  portable."  While  the  building  was  admirably 
adapted  for  the  purposes  of  a  vacation  school  in  respect  to 
good  light,  ventilation,  and  sanitation,  the  primary  desks  and 
chairs  were  too  small  for  use  by  the  several  hundred  pupils 
of  grammar-school  age  who  attended.  Moreover,  it  did  not 
contain  a  hall  for  general  meetings  of  the  whole  school,  nor 
did  it  have  rooms  for  cooking  and  carpentry  classes,  botli  of 
which  would  have  attracted  and  retained  many  more  and 
older  pupils  during  the  term. 

Another  summer  the  school  would  be  better  accommo- 
dated, and  the  attendance  and  efficiency  greatly  increased, 
by  retaining  the  Mayhew  building  exclusively  for  primary 
and  kindergarten  classes,  and  by  opening  one  of  the  grammar 
buildings  of  that  part  of  the  city  for  older  pupils.  Oppor- 
tunities should  be  provided  for  cooking  and  carpentry,  as 
well  as  for  other  forms  of  attractive  work. 

Organization.  —  The  first  day  the  pupils  were  classified  on 
their  entering  the  yard,  placed  in  groups,  and  then  tussigned 
to  teachers  and  rooms.  This  plan  enabled  the  making  of  a 
complete  organization  shortly  after  9  o'clock,  and  after  the 
registration  of  the  pupils  all  departmental  changes  began 
at  9.45. 

The  school  was  arranged  in  three  departments  —  the  kin- 
dergarten, with  its  playground ;  seven  graded  prin)ary  chisses, 
which  usually  remained  in  own  rooms,  and  seven  grammar 
classes,  which  had  periodic  interchanges  of  rooms  for  their 
several  kinds  of  work.  Later  in  the  term  the  seven  primary 
classes  were  consolidated  into  five  and  two  teachers  kept 
with  the  youngest  class. 

Attendance. —  The  total  enrolment  for  the  term  was  1,250, 
an  increase  of  less  than  6  per  cent,  over  that  of  the  previous 
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summer ;  the  average  actual  atteudance  was  593,  an  increase  of 
95  per  cent  over  1902;  the  average  registered  number,  or 
the  number  counted  as  pupils  attending,  was  788,  and  of 
this  number  the  actual  attendance  was  75  per  cent,  for  the 
entire  term.  The  first  week  it  was  81  per  cent.,  and  the  last 
it  was  79. 

The  attendance  in  a  vacation  school  at  the  West  End  is, 
and  perhaps  always  will  be,  particularly  affected  on  Fridays 
by  many  of  the  older  children  being  kept  at  home  to  help  in 
the  preparations  for  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  and  by  the  several 
feast  days  which  are  spent  at  home  or  in  the  synagogues. 
There  are  numerous  church  and  philanthropic  picnics  and 
excursions  which  take  the  children  away  to  pleasant  outings 
not  to  be  deplored.  A  mission  school  in  the  neighborhood 
attracted  many  cliildren  also  for  three  days  a  week,  some  of 
them  attending  the  public  the  other  two. 

Extremely  warm  and,  on  the  other  hand,  unseasonably 
cold  and  rainy  days  seriously  affected  the  general  result  in 
all  the  schools. 

Card  and  Star  System,  —  While  the  large  increase  in 
actual  attendance  was,  no  doubt  due,  partly,  to  the  better 
knowledge  by  parents  and  children  of  the  usefulness  of  vaca- 
tion schools,  and  partly,  also,  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
various  forms  of  work  carried  on,  yet,  judging  by  the  testi- 
mony of  both  teachei*s  and  pupils  of  the  school,  it  was  greatly 
due  to  the  use  of  the  card  and  star  system  introduced  and 
thoroughly  established  the  past  term.  By  this  system  each 
pupil,  on  registration,  received  a  personal  printed  card, 
which  had  spaces  for  three  kinds  of  stars  —  gold,  silver,  and 
red  —  for  the  different  weeks  and  sessions  of  school. 

These  stars  were  for  the  purpose  of  recognizing  and 
encouraging,  as  well  as  recording,  regular  attendance,  punctu- 
ality, industry,  and  good  behavior.  A  gold  star  was  given 
and  placed  daily  on  the  card  if  the  child  was  not  absent,  and 
a  silver  star  if  not  tardy.  This  secured  remarkable  punctu- 
ality and  (^uite  a  regular  attendance  by  the  great  majority  of 
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the  school.  Perfect  attendance  at  9  o'clock  was  no  uncom- 
mon event  in  the  various  class-rooms,  especially  among  the 
younger  children.  Red  stars  were  given  weekly  as  a  recog- 
nition of  successful  work  and  self-restraint.  The  children 
took  an  intense  interest  in  their  cards  day  by  day,  and  were 
very  proud  of  them,  if  good.  The  best  were  placed  con- 
spicuously in  the  rooms  on  exhibition  day,  greatly  to  the 
delight  of  their  owners.  The  children  were  given  their  cards 
on  the  last  day  to  show  at  home,  and  are  to  bring  them  to 
next  summer's  school  as  an  evidence  of  their  attendance 
during  the  past  term. 

Flag  System.  —  To  supplement  the  card  system  and 
further  to  recognize  good  class  attendance,  flags  were  placed 
at  the  entrances  of  the  class-rooms,  and  showed  conspicuously 
in  the  corridors.  These  flags  remained  in  position  only  when 
there  was  an  attendance  of  60  per  cent,  of  the  registered 
number  (50  per  cent,  in  the  kindergarten).  During  the 
term  only  a  few  flags  were  ever  taken  down,  and  that  only  for 
a  day  at  a  time.  The  children  then  would  persuade  their  class- 
mates to  come  next  day  to  help  put  back  the  flag.  Both 
teachers  and  pupils  felt  a  zealous  pride  in  the  class  flags. 

To  reward  the  best  class  attendance,  or  punctuality,  two 
large  and  beautiful  flags,  with  bases,  were  carried  to  the 
deserving-rooms.  This  was  often  done  daily  for  a  remarkable 
showing,  but  always  weekly  as  detennined  by  a  careful 
system  of  averages.  At  dismissal,  some  worthy  pupil  at  the 
head  of  the  class-file  brought  the  flag  back  to  the  front  door, 
and  proudly  did  the  standard-bearer  and  classmates  look 
and  march.  These  various  devices,  and  much  commendation 
of  pupils,  individually  and  by  classes,  helped  to  create  ii 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  steady  and  punctual  attendance, 
and,  in  several  of  the  rooms,  the  daily  per  cents  would  com- 
pare favorably  with  those  of  the  ordinary'  schools. 

Teachers  and  ^ssistayits.  —  The  school  was  fortunate  in 
the  corps  of  teachers  and  assistants,  assigned  or  secured, 
and  to  their  energetic   and   enthusiastic  devotion  must  be 
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ascribed  the  success  of  the  work  with  the  pupils.  The 
cordial  support  of  all  was  most  commendable  and  gratifying. 

The  Pupils,  —  The  pupils  were  mostly  of  foreign  parent- 
age, and  some  of  the  youngest  were  unable  to  speak  or 
understand  English.  The  interest  and  obedience  of  the 
children  were  remarkable.  They  responded  to  every  appeal 
of  principal  or  teacher,  being,  as  a  rule,  emotional  by  nature, 
impulsive,  and  affectionate.  Almost  invariably,  they  were 
ambitious  and  industrious,  but  as  many  lacked  self-control 
and  a  due  regard  of  others,  some  reasonable  restrictions  were 
enforced  to  secure  good  order  and  work.  The  frequent 
interchange  of  rooms  by  the  grammar  department  required  a 
divided  control  by  several  teachers,  and  the  filing  and  begin- 
ning of  new  fonns  of  work  necessitated  self-restraint  by  the 
pupils  and  good  judgment  in  discipline  by  the  teachers. 
These  disciplinary  results  were  usually  attained  by  gentle 
correction  or  loss  of  privilege,  and  very  seldom  were  stern 
reprimand  or  expulsion  demanded.  This  latter  penalty  was 
very  effective,  when  used,  upon  others  in  the  older  classes  of 
little  self-control. 

The  testimony  of  all  the  teachers  agree  in  saying  that  the 
children  were  always  happy  and  orderly  when  busily  em- 
ployed. The  requirement  in  all  classes  was  to  give  each 
child  an  abundance  of  agreeable  and  satisfying  work,  and  to 
secure  an  atmosphere,  as  it  were,  of  quiet  and  unselfish 
happiness.  Many  of  the  pupils  made  scrap-books  for  the 
children  in  the  hospitals  and  preferred  to  give  away  rather 
than  to  keep  their  pretty  products  in  order  to  made  other  lives 
brighter  and  happier.  The  pupils  also  frequently  paid  part 
of  the  cost  of  materials  in  the  special  rooms  in  order  that 
enough  might  be  had  for  all  the  rest.  In  other  words,  the 
members  of  the  school  were  encouraged  to  develop  the  moral 
qualities,  like  self-reliance,  generosity,  and  self-sacrifice,  and 
learned  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive. 

Programmes  of  Work,  —  All  classes  were  conducted  in 
accordance  with  carefully  prepared  programmes    for  all   the 
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sessions  of  the  term.  In  the  kindergarten,  the  immediate 
object  of  the  work  was  the  amusement  of  the  pupils,  but  the 
Froebel  gifts  and  occupations  were  gradually  introduced  and 
were  continued  with  great  success.  The  finished  work  of 
the  pupils  in  folding,  weaving,  and  painting  was  remarkable 
for  its  variety  and  quality.  Most  of  it  was  taken  home 
daily  by  the  little  makers,  but  the  best  was  displayed  as 
a  growing  exhibit  on  the  walls.  The  youngest  pupils,  under 
the  care  of  an  assistant  or  matron,  spent  the  latter  part  of 
each  pleasant  session  in  the  sand-garden,  which  was  protected 
by  a  large  awning. 

The  primary  classes  had  varied  but  definite  programmes, 
which  included  at  least  three  forms  of  hand-work  daily,  inter- 
spersed with  songs,  stories,  games,  and  recesses.  Some  work 
in  nature-study  was  also  done  with  pleasure.  Tlie  hand- 
work included  sewing  on  punctured  cards,  free-cutting  and 
scrap-book  making,  raffia  braiding,  weaving  of  simple  mats 
and  doll's  hats,  kindergarten  weaving,  color-work,  paper- 
folding  and  simple  construction,  pasting,  and  generally  the 
making  of  useful  and  ornamental  objects.  It  was  a  delight- 
ful sight  to  watch  their  busy  fingers  and  their  happy  faces  in 
the  class-rooms  or  to  see  them  at  dismissal  carrying  home 
the  pretty  and  useful  products  of  their  mornmg  work.  On 
Tuesdays  two  primary  classes  went  successively  to  the  large 
upper  rooms  for  music  or  gymnastic  games. 

Under  the  skilful  and  inspiring  instruction  of  Miss  Tib- 
bitts  in  music,  they  sang  daily  several  bright  and  patriotic 
songs  with  great  zest  and  enjoyment.  In  the  opposite  room, 
which  had  been  cleared  of  desks  and  chairs  and  supplied  with 
settees  along  the  walls,  they  played,  under  the  direction  of 
competent  teachers,  many  gymnastic  games  with  the  utmost 
pleasure.  Several  ring  and  competitive  games  were  taught 
weekly,  which  the  children  could  play  near  their  homes 
during  their  leisure  hours.  This  feature  and  the  music  of 
the  school  were  exceedingly  popular  and  helped  the  general 
attendance. 
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The  oldest  boys  and  girls  of  the  grammar  department  were 
placed  separately  in  four  special  rooms  of  the  second  floor, 
and  interchanged  periodically  for  their  work.  The  girls  had 
sewing  and  dressmaking,  color-work,  and  weaving  and 
basketry,  while  the  boys  had  the  same,  except  cardboard 
construction  instead  of  sewing.  Some  of  the  boys  reseated 
with  rattan  any  chairs  brought  from  home.  The  pupils  had 
also  general  exercises  in  literature,  and  on  Thursdays,  in 
common  with  the  other  grammar  classes,  enjoyed  special 
instruction  in  music  and  gymnastic  games  in  the  upper 
rooms.    Their  competitive  ball  games  were  intensely  enjoyed. 

The  other  three  grammar  classes  had  departmental  pro- 
grammes also,  two  of  them  interchanging  rooms  for  various 
forms  of  work  similar  to  the  older  pupils,  and  the  other  a 
girls'  class,  occupying  the  yard  "  portable,"  having  most  of 
its  work  in  its  own  room,  but  given  opportunities,  at  least 
weekly,  for  every  form  of  special  work,  including  music  and 
games. 

ExhibitB  of  Work.  —  As  visitors  were  frequent  from  the 
first  day,  and  all  were  interested  to  see  the  finished  work, 
the  teachers  began  at  once  in  arranging  on  the  walls  and 
window-seats  of  the  rooms  the  best  specimens  of  the  pupils' 
work.  Cloths  were  himg  to  display  the  selected  articles, 
and  the  exhibition  in  the  class-rooms  was  a  daily  progressive 
one,  greatly  stimulating  the  pupils  to  excellent  work,  and 
giving  them  satisfaction  if  it  was  displayed.  During  the  last 
week,  and  especially  on  exhibition  day,  Thursday,  August  6, 
these  exhibits  were  particularly  observed  and  favorably  com- 
mended by  numerous  visitors,  including  the  parents  of  many 
of  the  children. 

Uxcursioyis,  or  Field-lesaona.  —  Beginning  the  second  week 
of  the  term  and  only  interrupted  by  three  stormy  days,  the 
several  classes  were  given  in  turn  an  excursion  to  some  park 
or  beach.  Franklin  or  Marine  Park  and  Revere  Beach  were 
the  favorite  places  of  enjoyment.  These  excursions,  as  in 
the  two  previous  summers,  were  conducted  by  Mr.  Albert  S. 
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Ames.  About  thirty  children  of  a  class  went  with  Mr.  Ames 
and  the  rest  were  usually  taken  by  their  teacher  to  the 
Charlesbank  park  for  games  and  baths,  if  possible.  The 
boys  and  girls  who  went  to  Marine  Park  first  visited  the  L- 
street  bath-house  for  a  dip  or  a  swim.  No  public  money  was 
available  for  this  important  feature  of  the  school,  but  through 
private  contributions  and  the  kindness  of  teachers  the  trips 
were  made  possible.  The  children  often  paid  theii*  own  fares 
in  order  to  go  or  to  make  it  easier  to  take  others  who  could 
not  afford  the  expense. 

Concert, —  On  Thursday  evening,  August  6,  a  concert 
was  given  in  the  hall  of  the  Bowdoin  School  by  the  ^'  iioys' 
Symphony  Orchestra,"  for  the  benefit  of  the  most  deserving 
pupils  of  the  school  selected  by  their  cards  for  excellent 
attendance  and  conduct.  Three  hundred  special  tickets  were 
issued  to  the  parents,  teachers,  and  school  oflicials. 

Visitors,  — As  the  opening  week  was  coincident  with  the 
convention  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  there 
were  many  educators  from  all  parts  of  the  country  who 
visited  the  school,  either  that  week  or  the  following. 
These  came  mainly  from  the  West  and  South,  and  all  were 
interested  in  the  different  features  of  the  work,  and  desired 
especially  to  understand  the  caid-system,  with  a  view  of 
introducing  it  in  their  own  localities.  Samples  of  work  and 
bunches  of  cards  were  liberally  given  these  persons. 

Mr.  Edwin  P.  Seaver,  superintendent  of  schools,  Messrs. 
Martin,  Parker,  White,  and  Miss  (.'arlisle,  supervisors, 
Messrs.  Storrow,  Brett,  Clark,  Kenny,  Keough,  and  Paine, 
members  of  the  school  committee,  Mr.  Francis  L.  Coolidge, 
chairman  of  last  year's  vacation  school  committee,  several 
Boston  masters  and  sul>masters,  several  principals  iind 
teachers  of  the  other  vacation  schools,  as  well  as  many 
superintendents  and  principals  from  other  New  England 
cities  and  towns  and  many  others,  both  men  and  women, 
connected  with  private  philanthropic  work,  were  welcome 
visitors,   and   much  time   was   spent   most   pleasantly    and 
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profitably  in  going  through  the  class-rooras  with  them.  A 
school  inspector  from  Manche^ster,  England,  and  principals 
from  Philadelphia,  Milwaukee,  Hartford,  and  Springfield, 
Mass.,  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  school  and  its  methods, 
with  a  view  to  introducing,  or  improving,  vacation  schools 
in  their  own  cities.  The  most  frequent  visitor  during  every 
week  was  the  director,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  whose  prompt  and 
cordial  support,  helpful  suggestions,  and  kind  encourage- 
ment greatly  assisted  both  principal  and  teachers. 

Acknowledgments.  —  It  is  a  pleasure  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  kind  advice  and 
coopenition  of  the  special  committee  in  charge  of  vacation 
schools,  especially  that  of  Mr.  Storrow,  the  chairman ;  the 
kindness  of  Mrs.  Marj^  E.  Whitney,  former  principal  of  the 
school,  for  the  information  and  counsel  given  at  her  home 
and  during  her  two  visits  to  the  school ;  also  the  generosity 
of  several  Boston  firms  for  invaluable  supplies  of  stock, 
papers,  and  magazines ;  and,  finally,  the  liberality  of  several 
private  contributors  whose  subscriptions  supplemented  the 
public  funds  and  made  it  possible  to  carry  on  certain 
special  lines  of  work. 

EDWIN  F.  KIMBALL, 

Principal. 

Bigelow    School,    South    Boston. 

On  account  of  the  extensive  repaira  which  were  being 
made  in  the  Shurtleff  and  Clinch  Schools  this  summer,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  hold  the  vacation  school  in  some 
other  building.  After  much  thought  as  to  accommodation, 
the  Bigelow  and  Benjamin  Dean  Schools  were  selected. 
The  attendance  on  the  opening  day  rendered  it  necessary  to 
open  the  Thomas  N.  Hart  School  and  later  a  sand  garden 
was  opened  in  the  Norcross  School  yard. 

The  number  enrolled  on  the  first  day  was  1,302;  this 
number  was  increased  during  the  term  to  3,640.  In  addi- 
tion we  had  1,200  enrolled  in  the  sand  gardens. 
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The  following  branches  were  taught  in  the  various  class- 
rooms: music,  sewing,  millinery,  basketry,  chair-seating, 
painting,  drawing,  cardboard  construction,  composition,  liter- 
ature, nature  work,  gymnastics,  embroidery,  and  games. 

Each  class  enjoyed  an  half  hour  daily  in  learning  to  sing 
patriotic  and  popular  songs,  under  the  direction  of  'a  most 
efficient  teacher.  On  Friday  mornings,  concerts  were  held 
in  the  hall,  which  were  attended  by  many  of  the  parents  and 
friends  of  the  pupils.  On  these  occasions  the  individual 
child  was  given  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  or  her 
talent  in  singing,  reciting,  or  calisthenics.  Our  school  was 
so  large  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  two  concerts  in  order 
that  all  the  children  might  hear  them. 

It  was  surprising  to  find  such  an  amount  of  talent  among 
the  children,  and  more  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  at  all  times  willing  to  exert  themselves  to  exercise 
it.  When  the  children  came  to  the  hall  in  the  morning, 
their  faces  were  shining  and  their  eyes  bright  with  anticipa- 
tion. They  were  all  interest,  all  enthusiasm,  all  readiness  to 
do  what  was  asked  of  them.  In  my  experience  I  have  never 
seen  so  much  natural  talent  among  children  as  we  found  in 
our  children  this  year. 

Sewing,  —  The  material  which  was  supplied  by  the  city 
was  given  out  to  those  girls  who  did  not  feel  sure  that  they 
could  get  their  own.  Many  of  the  girls  were  ready  with  their 
own  material,  and  some  brought  small  pieces  from  home 
which  they  gave  to  other  girls.  The  girls  worked  together 
very  pleasantly  and  agreeable.  ^lany  of  them  made  dresses, 
others  made  skirts,  aprons,  collars,  blouses,  shirt  waists  and 
underwear.  They  have  all  attempted  large  articles  and  no 
doll  clothes  were  made.  All  of  our  work  has  been  done  by 
hand,  and  I  think  I  may  say  that  we  have  not  had  a  stitcli  of 
all  the  work  done  set  by  machine.  A  few  of  the  girls  have 
learned  to  cut  from  patterns. 

I  believe  that  if  the  teacher  had  the  privilege  of  using  the 
money  allowed  her  class  according  to  her  judgment  of  its 
needs  the  supplies  would  be  much  more  satisfactory. 
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Millinery  —  The  work  in  millinery  has  been  a  very  suc- 
cessful feature,  and  proved  a  source  of  attraction  to  many  of 
the  older  girls.  The  girls  were  taught  the  different  folds 
and  ways  of  hemming  silk  and  velvet  used  in  millinery,  and, 
although  it  is  entirely  different  from  their  regular  sewing,  and 
one  would  think  they  would  confuse  them,  the  pupils  seemed 
to  adapt  themselves  to  both  ways.  When  the  teacher  started 
them  on  making  hats  the  interest  which  they  had  always 
shown  seemed  to  increase.  They  were  taught  how  to  renovate 
old  velvet,  silk,  and  ribbon,  which  will  be  useful  to  them,  as 
they  can  transfer  the  trimmings  from  one  hat  to  another  and 
make  it  look  fresh  and  new.  There  were  so  many  pupils  and 
so  little  material  that  the  work  of  one  class  had  to  be  ripped 
to  pieces  for  use  in  the  next  class. 

Basketry  —  Aside  from  the  concerts,  gymnasium,  baths,  and 
other  attractions  which  have  drawn  the  children  to  the  vacation 
schools  this  season,  there  is  another  sort  of  manual  work 
which  has  proved  to  be  of  great  interest  to  boys  and  girls,  to 
the  young  as  well  as  the  old,  and  that  is  basketry.  The 
basket  weaving  was  taken  up  with  a  great  de^l  of  interest 
and  pride.  The  more  carefully  the  baskets  were  made,  the 
better  the  pupil  was  pleased.  The  purpose  of  this  work  is 
to  give  the  children  something  in  which  they  are  interested. 
That  every  child  has  a  constructive  interest,  likes  manual 
work  and  the  joy  of  accomplishment  which  is  the  result  of 
his  own  handiwork,  is  certain.  Besides  the  practical  value 
of  basketry  —  that  of  making  the  children  more  skilful  iu 
the  use  of  their  fingers  —  there  is  the  development  of  the 
reasoning  powers  which  comes  from  the  careful  thought  of 
how  things  are  to  be  put  together  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
desired  result.  ^Basket  work  required  the  greater  freedom 
on  the  part  ofj  the  children.  However,  this  orderly  con- 
fusion is  just  what  the  child  needs  to  prepare  him  for  what 
he  is  to  meet  outside.  Through  it  he  becomes  a  self-govern- 
ing individual.  About  {thirty  chairs  were  caned  by  the  boys 
of  this  class. 
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Literature,  Fainting,  and  Nature  Work  —  Literature  was 
popular  with  some  of  the  children,  and  they  awaited  with 
unabated  interest  their  daily  story.  In  this  way  they  were 
introduced  to  many  of  Andersen's  and  Grimm's  fairy  tales^ 
^Esop'8  Fables,  Hawthorne's  Wonder  Stories,  and  other  books 
which  are  favorites  with  children.  Poems  were  read  to  them, 
which  they  repeated  with  sincere  appreciation. 

The  cardboard  work  and  painting  were  made  as  varied  as 
possible,  so  that  the  children  had  something  new  ever}'  day. 
The  children  greatly  enjoyed  the  paper-cutting  work,  and 
with  colored  paper  they  made  pretty  little  lanterns,  paper 
chains,  and  various  other  designs.  The  object  in  the  nature 
work  was  to  help  the  pupils  to  enjoy  tlie  conunon  things 
around  them  by  keeping  eveiy  child  busy  and  happy. 

GymnasticB  —  The  gymnasium  was  the  most  popular  room 
in  the  vacation  school,  because  the  children  recognized  a 
certain  play  element  connected  with  all  its  work.  It  was  fairly 
equipped  for  the  style  of  work  which  would  most  benefit  and 
interest  our  pupils,  and  furnished  an  o[)poi  tunity  for  all  to 
enjoy  some  beneficial  and  recreative  work  every  day.  The  boys 
of  the  four  upper  grades  were  allowed  to  work  mostly  on  the 
apparatus,  since  that  seemed  to  be  the  branch  of  work  they 
enjoyed,  and  for  which  tliey  did  not  hesitate  to  express  their 
preference.  The  programme  for  the  girls  of  the  upper 
grades  comprised  fancy  march  formations,  standing  free  exer- 
cises, fancy  dancing  steps,  and  games.  The  need  of  a  piano 
in  the  gymnasium  was  often  experienced,  as  some  of  the 
prettiest  and  most  interesting  work  had  to  be  omitted  owing 
to  a  lack  of  musical  accompaniment. 

Baths  —  At  Mr.  Storrow's  suggestion,  the  thirty-six  shower 
baths,  which  had  never  been  used  since  the  completion  of  the 
school,  were  made  ready,  and  every  one  was  given  an  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  a  shower  bath  every  day.  These  baths 
were  a  source  of  healthful  enjoyment  to  the  boys  in  par- 
ticular, and,  in  connection  with  the  gymnasium,  served  as  n 
means  of  using  up  a  large  share  of  the  enormous  surplus 
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energy  which  could  not  be  controlled  in  a  better  way.  Some 
of  the  girls  found  pleasure  in  the  baths,  but  at  considerable 
inconvenience.  We  were  careful  to  have  the  water  heated 
to  about  80  degrees,  and  allowed  the  children  to  remain 
under  the  shower  from  three  to  five  minutes.  If  towels 
could  be  provided,  T  am  sure  that  every  boy  would  use  the 
school  baths  every  day. 

Many  educators  from  various  parts  of  the  country  visited 
the  rooms,  and  offered  nothing  but  the  heartiest  commenda- 
tion for  the  work  which  was  being  carried  on. 

During  the  term  Mrs.  Duff,  Miss  Dierkes,  and  Messrs. 
Brett,  Clark,  Kenny,  Keenan,  Keough,  Paine,  and  Storrow 
of  the  School  Committee  visited  the  school.  Supervisors 
Martin,  White,  and  Parker  made  a  visit  to  each  teacher. 

We  received  300  books  from  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
which  were  put  to  the  best  possible  use  by  the  teachers. 

On  Saturday,  August  15,  200  of  our  most  worthy  children 
enjoyed  a  trip  to  Long  Island. 

JOHN  J.  SHEEHAN, 

Principal. 

Aaron    Davis    School,    Roxbury. 

The  Aaron  Davis  Vacation  School  was  organized  on 
Monday,  July  6.  Each  child  upon  being  registered  was 
sent  to  a  room  and  began  work  at  once.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  classes  in  sewing,  basketry,  painting,  cardboard 
construction,  and  cane-seating.  Also  for  primary  and 
kindergarten  work. 

Four  hundred  and  sixty  children  were  admitted  the  first 
day. 

Many  were  influenced  to  enter  the  school  by  the  prospect 
of  numerous  excursions,  of  which  they  had  heard  iiimors,  and 
at  once  asked  if  the  card  which  admitted  them  to  a  class 
entitled  them  to  a  trip  to  Long  Island.  But  the  various 
school  activities  speedily  engrossed  their  attention,  and  the 
excursion  was  relegated  to  its  proper  position. 
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There  was  a  large  number  of  boys  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
years  of  age  who  wished  to  receive  lessons  in  woodworking, 
and,  not  being  able  to  obtain  them,  were  inclined  to  return 
to  the  streets,  but  were  led  to  reconsider,  and  under  the 
wise  management  of  an  able  and  judicious  teacher  became 
interested  in  the  study  of  history  and  biography,  especially 
related  to  the  lives  and  deeds  of  eminent  men  worthy  of 
their  emulation.  Nature  study  and  work  in  raffia  were 
interspersed,  and  the  large  class  was  retained  to  the  end  of 
the  t^rm  with  credit  to  the  school. 

Because  economy  in  every  direction  was  necessary,  occu- 
pations were  planned  which  did  not  require  expensive 
material.  Much  time  was  devoted  to  music,  out-of-door 
games,  and  free  excursions,  to  the  benefit  of  the  children's 
health,  perhaps,  though  the  products  of  hand-skill  were 
necessarily  diminished. 

We  were  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  assistance  of  a  special 
teacher  who,  though  not  connected  with  our  school,  kindly 
volunteered  her  services  and  arranged  a  very  attractive  literary 
and  musical  entertainment,  which  the  children  gave,  to  the 
great  enjoyment  of  their  parents  and  friends.  As  we  were 
unable  to  secure  the  use  of  a  school  hall  the  entertainment 
was  given  in  our  kindergarten  room,  and  repeated  several 
times  to  accommodate  all  who  desired  to  be  present. 

If  this  vacation  school  is  to  be  continued,  it  would  be  well 
to  arrange  for  the  use  of  some  near-by  school  hall,  sufficiently 
large  to  enable  the  assemblage  of  pupils  for  purposes  of 
general  instruction  and  entertainment. 

Children  of  all  classes  have  enjoyed  the  books  loaned  by 
the  Public  Library. 

A  sand  box  was  placed  in  the  school  yard  and  served  to 
draw  a  few  children,  some  of  whom  brought  infants  in 
carriages,  but  as  there  was  a  scarcity  of  playthings  the  yard 
was  chiefly  used  by  the  pupils  of  the  school  for  recreation 
and  the  various  games  conducted  by  the  teachers. 

Our   exhibition  was   held   on    August  the  6th,  and   was 
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visited  by  many  parents  and  friends,  who  voiced  their 
surprise  and  gratification  at  the  evidences  of  the  work 
accomplished   during  the  short  term. 

Prominent  educators  from  other  states  and  from  abroad 
also  visited  the  school  and  studied  our  aims  and  methods 
with  interest. 

All  the  teachers,  most  of  whom  have  been  connected  with 
the  school  from  its  opening  four  years  ago,  have  been  untir- 
ing in  their  efforts  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  school. 

Average  daily  attendance :  school  .  •  .  .  323 
Average  daily  attendance :  playground    ...  41 

Per  cent,  of  attendance :  school        ....  64 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  clergy  of  the  district,  who 
announced  the  opening  of  the  vacation  schools  from  their 
pulpits. 

We  appreciate  the  encouragement  given  us  by  visiting 
members  of  the  School  Board  and  Supervisors. 

The  Director's  frequent  visits  to  our  school  were  always 
helpful,  and  his  suggestions  and  advice  practical  and  wise. 

His  inauguration  of  daily  oflBce  hours  filled  a  long-felt 
want,  and  I  gladly  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  him  for 
imf ailing  courtesy,  patient  attention,  and  prompt  response  to 
my  many  requests. 

CAROLINE  F.  CUTLER, 

Principal. 

Washins^on   Allston   School,   Brighton. 

The  Allston  Vacation  School  enlarged  ita  field  this  year 
by  opening  a  kindergarten  and  a  playground  at  the  Auburn 
building  in  North  Brighton,  in  addition  to  the  classes  m^n- 
tained  in  the  Williaiil  Wirt  Warren  building  in  the  same 
district,  and  in  the  Everett  and  Washington  Allston  build- 
ings at  Allston. 

The  organization  of  the  school  provided  for  permanent 
classes  of  boys  and  girls  under  ten  years  of  age,  that  is, 
classes  which  did  several  kinds  of  work  with  one  teacher  — 
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classes  of  older  children,  boys  and  girls  in  separate  groups, 
conducted  upon  the  departmental  plan,  two  kindergartens 
and  a  playground. 

The  attendance  was  very  gratifying,  being  much  larger 
than  that  of  last  year.  Nine  hundred  different  pupils  were 
enrolled.  Th6  average  number  belonging  was  four  hundred 
seventy-two,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  three  hundred 
fifty-seven  —  seventy-five  and  seven-tenths  per  cent,  of  the 
average  number  belonging. 

The  work  of  the  season  was  along  lines  already  found  to 
be  successful  —  carpentry,  cooking,  needlework,  ironwork, 
basketwork,  pyrography,  cardboard  construction,  weaving, 
etc.,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  new  features.  Within 
reasonable  limits,  each  child  in  the  carpentry,  basket- 
work,  ironwork,  and  needlework  classes  was  allowed  to 
choose  what  he  would  make.  Very  little  of  what  is  techni- 
cally known  as  ''classwork"  was  attempted,  but  each  child 
was  instructed  and  aided  as  his  particular  needs  required. 
In  this  way  the  individual  progressed  as  his  particular 
talents  permitted.  A  desire  to  learn  to  do,  rather  than  to  be 
amused  and  entertained,  characterized  the  spirit  of  the 
children,  and  it  was  amusing  to  watch  them  file  out  at  the 
close  of  each  day's  session  proudly  carrying  the  results  of 
the  morning's  effort,  the  sense  of  ownership  and  accomplish- 
ment beaming  on  each  face. 

The  exhibition  of  work  at  the  close  of  the  five  weeks 
attested  the  interest  and  industry  of  the  children  and  the 
faithfulness  of  the  excellent  corps  of  teachers. 

Three  hundred  library  books  were  provided  us  by  the 
Brighton  Branch  of  the  library,  and  back  numbers  of  maga- 
zines and  story  papers  were  donated  by  members  of  the 
Brighthelm stone  Club,  so  that  reading  matter  in  great  variety 
was  always  at  hand  for  those  disposed  to  read. 

The  BrighthelmstoneClub  most  generously  loaned  us  a  play- 
ground outfit,  and  through  the  efforts  of  the  City  Messenger, 
Mr.  Edward  T.  Leary,  the  children  of  the  playground  were 
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provided  with  a  free  ride  to  Franklin  Park  where  they  en- 
joyed a  day's  outing. 

It  was  our  endeavor  to  have  the  children  become  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  the  vacation  school  is  a  work  school,  not 
a  play  school  —  a  place  whei-e  opportunities  are  offered  not 
found  elsewhere,  and  where  the  patient,  painstaking  follow- 
ing of  instructions  results  in  the  acquisition  of  ability  to  do 
something  worth  while. 

We  have  also  striven  neither  to  repeat  the  work  of  the 
regular  school  nor  to  trespass  on  its  field,  feeling  that  each 
school  has  its  own  distinct  mission  in  the  development  of  the 
children. 

We  found  economy  in  the  use  of  material  one  of  the  hard- 
est lessons  to  teach.  The  feeling  seems  to  be  that  there  is 
plenty  to  do  with,  and  that  when  it  is  gone  more  will  be 
forthcoming. 

The  object  of  the  vacation  school  needs  to  be  clearly  out- 
lined, for  it  is  of  the  greatest  moment  to  the  children  and  to 
the  community  what  ideas  are  acquired  by  the  pupils  in 
attendance.  Nothing  should  be  done  that  will  in  anyway 
lead  to  the  idea  that  the  city —  the  government — has  a  vast 
fund  by  means  of  which  all  the  needs  of  the  individual  are 
to  be  met.  But  this  seems  to  be  the  tendency  of  much  of 
our  work  at  the  present  time.  The  children  have  only  to 
present  themselves.  Excursions,  entertainments,  refresh- 
ments are  furnished.  Teachers  and  materials  are  ready,  and 
the  making  of  clothing  and  articles  for  the  home,  or  to  be 
sold  later  by  the  pupil  for  his  own  benefit,  are  at  once 
begun.  It  is  with  difficulty  that  work  for  exhibition 
purposes  is  retained  by  the  teachers,  so  strong  is  the  sense 
of  ownership  of  what  they  have  produced  felt  by  the 
children. 

We  can  ill  afford  to  rear  a  generation  of  citizens  which 
will  look  to  the  State  to  supply  its  needs.  Is  there  not 
need  of  cultivating  the  give  rather  than  the  get  side  of  the 
child's  character?     Ought  we  not  to  see  to  it  that  every 
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child  learns  to  look  to  his  own  patient  industry  as  the  means 
of  meeting  his  needs  ? 

When  f-nce  we  undertake  to  direct  the  use  of  the  time  of 
another  we  become  responsible  for  the  results  of  such  direc- 
tion, hence  the  program  of  the  vacation  schools  should  be 
made  and  followed  under  the  best  educational  advice.  Courses 
in  the  various  subjects  and  a  system  of  grading  and  advanc- 
ing pupils  from  year  to  year  seem  to  be  a  necessity  for  tlie 
best  conduct  of  the  work.  Pupils  might  be  required  to  pur- 
chase their  material,  and  in  this  way  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
schools  to  the  city,  and  tend  to  prevent  the  idea  of  paternal- 
ism becoming  implanted  in  their  minds.  The  regular  school 
and  the  vacation  school  miglit  be  made  complementary  — 
the  one  doing  the  academic  training  and  the  other  the  manual 
training,  which  the  proper  development  of  the  child  calls  for. 

One  of  the  practical  results  of  the  vacation  school  is  illus- 
trated by  the  following  facts  given  me  by  the  mother  of  the 
pupil  referred  to.  One  of  the  boys  who  attended  the  basket- 
work  and  ironwork  classes  in  our  school  last  year  acquired 
such  a  liking  for  the  work  and  developed  such  skill  that  he 
immediately  began  purchasing  material  and  making  articles 
for  sale,  and  was  able  during  the  year  to  earn  twenty  dollars 
in  this  way. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CHAS.    F.    MERRICK, 

Principal, 

riather   Vacation   School. 

On  Monday,  July  6,  our  school  was  opened  with  an  attend- 
ance of  499  pupils,  nine  teachers,  and  three  assistants,  and 
in  three  days  the  number  of  pupils  had  increased  so  much 
that  we  had  to  have  twelve  teachers  and  eight  assistants. 
One  assistant  left  us  on  July  20  on  account  of  illness  in  her 
family,  but  we  kept  the  rest  through  the  term. 

Our  attendance  was  much  larger  than  last  year,  and  I  con- 
fidently believe  that,  if  the  school  is  opened  next  year,  with 
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a  few  changes  in  our  course  of  study  wo  will  be  able  to  bold 
more  pupils. 

The  whole  number  enrolled  was  861,  average  attendance 
about  500,  and  per  cent,  of  attendance  85+. 

The  largest  attendance  was  on  July  7  —  646,  and  the 
smallest  on  August  5  —  209. 

The  severe  tempest  of  July  21,  and  the  rain  on 
August  5,  lowered  our  percentage  of  attendance  veiy 
much. 

Our  course  of  studies  was  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  last 
year,  with  more  correlation  of  studies  and  a  stronger  course 
in  arithmetic,  language,  and  grammar. 

When  the  school  was  opened  all  kindergarten  pupils  were 
placed  under  the  charge  of  one  teacher  and  an  assistant. 
This  class  averaged  between  forty  and  fifty. 

All  primaiy  children  were  divided  into  five  classes,  each  in 
charge  of  a  teacher,  who  kept  them  throughout  the  term.  I 
also  made  up  one  class  of  fourth  grade  pupils  in  the  same 
way.  These  teachers  made  out  programmes,  which  were 
submitted  to  me  for  approval. 

The  remaining  pupils  were  divided  into  four  classes  —  A 
(boy's),  A  (girls),  B  (boys),  and  B  (gu-ls).  The  A's  were 
pupils  above  the  sixth  grade,  and  the  B's  were  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  grade  pupils. 

Each  pupil  was  permitted  to  choose  any  three  studies  to 
be  taken  daily,  with  one  exception ;  the  B's  could  not  take 
manual  training  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  benches.  The 
manual  training  was  very  popular,  and  all  benches  were  in 
use  every  hour.  A  number  of  A  girls  were  allowed  to  take 
manual  training,  and  did  very  nice  work. 

These  classes  had  departmental  work  entirely,  changing 
from  one  room  to  another  each  hour. 

All  girls  and  some  boys  took  sewing,  and  the  sewing 
classes  did  excellent  work. 

One  little  boy  made  a  pair  of  trousers  for  himself,  and  his 
brother  made  a  slipper  bag. 
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The  basketry  classes,  as  usual,  were  very  popular,  and 
accomplished  much. 

The  drawmg  was  much  more  popular  than  last  year,  and 
the  work  turned  out  was  excellent.  We  were  very  fortunate 
in  having  such  a  fine  teacher. 

Our  cardboard  classes  were  large,  and  the  pupils  seemed 
to  enjoy  them. 

The  classes  in  review  of  arithmetic  and  language  were 
much  larger  this  year,  and  I  think  we  shiill  see  the  result  in 
the  next  years  regular  work.  In  arithmetic  they  reviewed 
common  fractions,  decimal  fractions,  percentage  and  interest, 
and  in  language,  composition,  simple  sentences,  and  tech- 
nical grammar.  The  work  was  thorough,  and  the  pupils 
enjoyed  it  and  seemed  to  appreciate  its  value,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  large  number  that  attended  regularly.  There  were 
two  classes  daily,  each  averaging  about  40. 

The  Boston  Public  Library  kindly  loaned  us  100  books, 
which  were  placed  in  a  room  called  the  library,  and  all  pupils, 
when  not  in  some  regular  class-room,  were  to  be  found  there. 

The  teacher  in  charge  of  this  room,  by  her  interest  and 
suggestions,  made  herself  quite  indispensable  to  the  pupils. 

All  the  teachers  and  assistants  were  verj'  much  in  earnest 
and  the  work  went  on  with  no  friction.  The  corps  of  teachers 
was  very  efficient,  and  all  deserve  much  praise  for  their  earnest, 
careful  work. 

Whenever  it  was  possible  we  tried  to  bring  about  a  correla- 
tion of  studies;  for  instance,  boys  and  girls  in  the  wood- 
working room  made  boxes  and  shelves,  went  to  the  drawing 
class,  and  placed  some  original  or  copied  design  upon  them, 
and  then  returned  to  the  manual  training  room  and  '* burned'' 
them.  Pupils  in  the  cardboard  class  went  to  the  draw- 
ing class  to  get  some  designs  for  their  cardboard  objects. 
Again,  the  drawing  teacher  suggested  some  simple  designs 
to  be  worked  out  in  the  weaving.  This  kept  the  pupils  busy 
in  all  classes. 

During  the  term  I  gave  a  number  of  "  talks "  upon  dif- 
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ferent  points  in  history  from  the  time  of  Luther  through  the 
French  and  Indian  Wars.  They  were  not  lessons  in  history 
in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  —  just  talks,  and  they  seemed  to 
enjoy  them. 

The  pupils  gave  entertainments  consisting  of  recitations, 
songs,  and  dances,  and  a  graphophone  added  to  the  enjoyment. 

Before  closing  my  report  I  will  give  a  few  illustrations  of 
the  interest  shown  by  pupils  and  parents  in  our  school. 

One  very  hot  day  in  July,  when  the  tide  was  high  in  the 
forenoon,  our  attendance  was  643.  The  Savin  Hill  bathing 
beach  is  only  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  our  building. 

On  two  very  stormy  days  our  attendance  was  over  200, 
though  some  of  our  children  come  from  the  Hugh  O'lirien, 
Maiy  Hemenway,  Christopher  Gibson,  and  Heniy  L.  Pierce 
distiicts,  all  of  which  are  at  a  considerable  distance. 

One  boy  from  the  Dearborn  School  registered  with  us,  and 
one  lady  came  daily  with  four  children  and  remained  through 
the  whole  session,  because  the  children  lived  so  far  away  that 
she  said  she  was  "  bound  they  should  come  if  they  wanted 
to." 

JOSEPH  T.  F.  BURRELL, 

Principal. 
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I903. 


First  Entrance  Examination  .    .     .    Friday,  Saturday,  June  12  and  13. 

Graduation Saturday,  June  20,  9.30  A.M. 

Second  Entrance  Examination  .    .     Wednesday,  Thursday,  September 

9  and  10. 

School  Year  begins Friday,  September  11,  9  A.M. 

Annual  Meeting  of  Boston  Normal 

School  Association Saturday,  October  31,  4  P.M. 

Thanksgiying  Recess Noyember  25,  12  M. ,  to  Noyember 

29,  inclusiye. 
Christmas  Recess December  24,  12  M.,  to  January  1, 

1904,  inclusiye. 

I904. 

Fall  Term  ends Friday,  January  29. 

Spring  Term  begins Monday,  February  1. 

Spring  Recess April  2  to  April  10,  inclusiye. 

First  Entrance  Examination  .     .    .     Friday,  Saturday,  June  10  and  11. 
Second  Entrance  Examination  .     .    Wednesday,  Thursday,  September 

14  and  15. 


The  first  entrance  examination  is  for  graduates  of  Boston  High 
Schools ;  the  second  examination  is  for  all  other  candidates.  The 
examinations  begin  at  9  A.M.  each  day.  All  candidates  for 
admission  are  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  examination. 

The  daily  sessions  of  the  school  are  from  9  A.M.  to  2  P.M.  on 
€ach  week  day  except  Saturday. 


GENERAL   STATEMENT. 

The  Boston  Noimal  School,  established  and  maintained  by 
the  City  of  Boston,  is  an  integral  part  of  the  city  school 
system,  giving  to  its  students,  upon  the  satisfactory  comple- 
tion of  the  course,  a  diploma  of  graduation  and  a  Teachers' 
Certificate  authorizing  their  employment  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  city. 

HISTORICAL. 

The  beginning  of  the  school  dates  from  1852,  when  a 
Normal  School  was  established  in  the  City  of  Boston  by 
the  City  Council  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  School 
Committee.  The  ground  on  which  this  action  was  based 
gives  an  interesting  glimpse  of  public  opinion  at  that  time 
with  reference  to  public  school  education,  A  former  mem- 
ber of  the  School  Committee  says :  "  The  friends  of  further 
opportunities  for  the  graduates  of  our  girls'  gi-ammar  schools 
fearing  to  revive  an  old  controversy,  hesitated  to  move  for  a 
high  school ;  and,  therefore,  in  the  faith  that  they  would  find 
no  opposition  to  the  preparation  of  female  teachers,  estab- 
lished a  Normal  School." 

"  It  was  found,  however,  that  girls  fresh  from  the  grammar 
schools  were  not  fit  candidates  for  normal  training."  So  in 
1854  the  School  ('ommittee,  with  a  view  to  adapting  the 
school  to  the  double  purpose  of  giving  its  students  high 
school  and  normal  instruction,  caused  ''  the  introduction  of  a 
few  additional  branches  of  study,  and  a  slight  alteration  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  course,"  and  called  it  the  Girls'  High 
and  Normal  School. 

In  1864  a  training  department  was  organized,  and  at  first 
located  in  Somerset  street,  but  it  was  transferred  in  1870  to 
the  new  building  on  West  Newton  street  occupied  by  the 
Girls'  High  and  Normal  School.  The  school  continued  under 
its  double  name  until  1872.     At  that  time,  finding  that  the 
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normal  element  had  become  overshadowed  by  the  high  school 
work,  the  School  Committee  "  separated  the  two  courses,  and 
returned  the  Normal  School  to  its  original  condition  as  a 
separate  school." 

In  1876  the  Normal  School  was  moved  to  the  Rice  School 
building,  where  the  hall  and  recitation  rooms  on  the  third 
floor  were  fitted  up  for  its  accommodation. 

The  course,  which  at  first  was  one  year  in  length,  in  1888 
was  extended  to  a  year  and  a  half,  and  again  in  1892  to  two 
years.  In  1889  a  course  in  Kindergarten  training  was  intro- 
duced, and  in  1892  made  a  regular  course  of  two  years  in 
length. 

In  1872  students  were  admitted  to  the  Normal  School 
from  the  second  year  in  the  high-school  course,  but  soon  after 
that  date  graduation  from  the  four-years'  course  in  High 
School  was  required.  In  1901  a  special  examination  of  can- 
didates by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  was  added  to  the  require- 
ments for  admission. 

Persons  who  were  graduates  of  high  schools  outside  of 
Boston  have  been  admitted  upon  satisfactorily  passing  an 
entrance  examin<ation,  and  the  payment  of  the  annual 
tuition  fee. 


LOCATION. 

The  Normal  Scliool  occupies  the  upper  floor  and  part  of 
the  first  and  second  floors  of  the  scliool  building  at  the 
comer  of  Dartmouth  and  Appleton  streets.  The  Principal's 
office  and  the  Assembly  Hall  are  on  the  third  floor. 


REQUIREMENTS    FOR    ADMISSION. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  at  least  eighteen  years 
of  age,  unless  an  exception  is  made  for  reasons  satisfactory 
to  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  must  have  good  health  and 
a  good  moral  character. 
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They  must  have  completed  a  four-years'  course  of  study 
in  a  Boston  High  School,  or  an  equivalent  course  of  study, 
with  diploma. 

All  candidates  for  admission,  except  graduates  of  a  uni- 
versity or  college,  or  of  a  State  Normal  School,  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Supervisors,  are  required  to  take  the  entrance 
examination. 

The  record  in  the  high  school  forms  a  part  of  the  record 
in  this  examination. 

WRITTEN  EXAMINATION. 

The  written  examination  will  include  papers  upon  the 
following  subjects: 

1 .  Language : 

Written  English. 

English  Literature. 

Translation  from  Latin,  French,  German,  or  Spanish. 

2.  Mathematics : 

Algebra  or  Geometry. 

8.     History : 

American  History,  or 
General  History,  or 

The  Political  History  of  the  United  States  Under  the 
Constitution. 

4.  Science : 

Physiology. 

Any  one  of  the  following :  Physics,  Chemistry,  Astron- 
omy, Botany,  Zoology,  Physical  Geography. 

5.  Drawing. 

6.  Theory  of  Music. 

ORAL   EXAMINATION. 

Each  candidate  will  read  orally  prose  and  poetry,  will 
interpret  the  same,  and  will  converse  with  an  examiner  on 
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some  subject  pertaining  to  the  examination.  In  this  inter- 
view the  object  is  to  gain  some  impression  of  the  candidates' 
personal  characteristics  and  their  use  of  language,  as  well  as 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  furnish  any  evidence  of  quali- 
fication that  might  not  otherwise  become  known  to  their 
examiners.     Each  one  will  also  be  examined  in  singing. 

Candidates  for  the  examination  in  September  will  b© 
expected  to  bring  to  the  examination  (1)  a  certificate  or 
diploma  of  graduation  from  a  high  school  or  other  secondary 
school  having  a  four-years'  course  of  study,  (2)  a  statement 
of  scholai-ship  standing  in  that  school,  (3)  a  certificate  of 
character,  (4)  a  certificate  of  health. 

TIMES    OF    EXAMINATION. 

There  are  two  examinations  each  year.  The  first,  for 
graduates  of  Boston  High  Schools,  is  held  on  the  second 
Saturday  and  preceding  Friday  in  June.  The  second  is  for 
all  other  candidates  for  admission,  and  is  held  on  the  second 
Wednesday  and  the  following  Thursday  in  September,  at  9 
o'clock  A.M.,  in  the  school  hall. 

All  candidates  for  admission  who  are  graduates  of  colleges 
or  universities,  or  of  a  State  Normal  School,  are  expected  to 
be  present  with  their  credentials  at  the  opening  of  the  Sep- 
tember examination,  or  to  have  made  application  previously 
to  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  In  the  latter  case  they  can 
present  their  credentials  on  the  second  day  of  the  exami- 
nation. 

TIMES    OF    ADMISSION. 

Only  one  class  is  admitted  to  the  school  during  the  year, 
and  that  is  admitted  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 
Students  are  not  received  at  other  times.  The  work  of  the 
school  is  so  conducted  that  it  is  impossible  for  students  to 
make  up  lessons  lost  at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  so  that  it 
is  necessary  for  all  who  desire  to  enter  during  the  year  to  be 
present  at  the  opening  of  the  school  in  September. 
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.   THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  AND  TERMS. 

The  school  year,  beginning  in  September,  is  divided  into 
two  terms  of  twenty  weeks  each,  including  a  recess  of  one 
week  each  term,  with  daily  sessions  from  9  A.M.  to  2  P.M. 
from  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive. 

The  following  holidays  and  vacations  are  granted  to  the 
school,  viz.:  Eveiy  Saturday;  the  half  day  before  Thanks- 
giving day  and  the  remainder  of  the  week;  the  half  day 
before  Christmas  day ;  one  week  commencing  with  Christmas 
day ;  New  Year's  day  ;  the  twenty-second  of  February  ;  Good 
Friday ;  the  nineteenth  of  April ;  the  week  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  second  Monday  in  April;  Decoration  day;  the 
seventeenth  of  June  ;  and  from  the  close  of  school,  the  week 
preceding  the  Fourth  of  July,  to  the  second  Wednesday  in 
September. 

TUITION. 

The  tuition  is  free  to  all  residents  of  Boston. 

The  rule  of  the  School  Board  in  regard  to  the  payment  of 
tuition  by  non-resident  pupils  is  as  follows: 

"Neither  a  non-resident  pupil,  nor  one  who  has  only  a 
temporary  residence  in  the  city,  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  or 
remain  in  any  school,  unless  the  parent,  guardian,  or  some 
other  responsible  peraon  has  signed  an  agreement  to  pay  the 
tuition  of  such  pupil,  or  until  a  certified  copy  of  a  vote  of 
the  Committee  on  Accounts,  permitting  such  pupil  to  attend 
the  school,  has  been  transmitted  to  the  principal." 

The  tuition  for  the  year  is  about  $98.00.  It  is  payable, 
one-half  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term,  and  the  other  half 
at  the  beginning  of  the  spring  term  in  February. 

All  text  and  reference  books  are  loaned  to  the  students 
free  of  charge,  and  a  reasonable  supply  of  stationery  and 
note-books  furnished  to  each  student 
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COURSES    OF   STUDY. 

There  are  at  present  three  courses  offered  by  the  school,  — 
the  regular  two  years'  course,  a  Kindergarten  course,  and  a 
special  course  of  one  year  for  college  graduates. 

THE   REGULAR    COURSE. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  those  who  intend 
to  teach  in  the  primary  and  grammar  grades  of  the  public 
schools  of  Boston.     It  includes  the  following  subjects : 

1.  Psychology,  principles  of  education,  history  of  education, 
school  government,  and  school  laws. 

2.  Methods  of  teaching  the  following  subjects  :  — 

(a.)  English  —  Reading  (including  phonics),  oral  and 
written  expression  (including  penmanship  and 
spelling),  the  history  and  grammar  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  literature  (with  especial  attention 
to  literature  for  children). 

{b, )  Nature  Studies  —  Geography,  geological  agencies, 
minerals,  plants,  and  animals. 

(c.)  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  physical  training,  and 
manual  training. 

(d,)  Mathematics  —  Arithmetic,  elements  of  Geom- 
etiy,  and  Algebra. 

(e,)     Drawing,  fonn  and  color;  N'ocal  Music. 

(/.)     Kindergarten  —  theory  and  methods. 

((/.)     United  States  History. 

3.  Observation  and  practice  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city. 

KINDERGARTEN    COURSE. 

The  conditions  for  admission  to  this  course  are  the  same 
as  for  the  regular  course.  Candidates  should  also  be  able  to 
sing  and  play  the  piano.  Two  years  are  required  for  the 
completion  of  the  course.  The  subjects  studied  in  the  first 
year  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  regular  course.  The  second 
year  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  study  of  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  the  Kindergarten,  and  includes  — 
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1.  Principles  of  education,  history  of  education  and  school 
government. 

2.  Drawing,  form  and  color,  and  music. 

3.  The  Mother  Play  and  Symbolic  Education. 

4.  Gifts  —  theory  and  practice. 

5.  Occupations. 

6.  Songs  and  games. 

7.  Observation  and  practice  in  public  primary  schools  for 
four  weeks. 

8.  Observation  and  practice  in  the  Kindergartens  for  six 
months. 

The  course  is  planned  with  the  express  purpose  of 
acquainting  its  students  with  the  principles  of  teaching 
which  underlie  tlie  most  successful  work  in  the  primary  and 
kindergarten  grades. 

The  satisfactory  completion  of  this  course  entitles  students 
to  receive  certificates  of  qualification  as  teachers  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten and  Primary  schools,  and  its  graduates  are  in 
quick  demand  for  appointment  in  the  kindergartens  and 
lowest  primary  grades. 

COURSES   FOR   COLLEGE  GRADUATES. 

Graduates  of  a  university  or  college,  or  of  a  State  Normal 
School,  approved  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  are  admitted  to 
the  school  without  examination.  They  may  join  the  second 
year  class  in  the  Kindergarten  course,  or  may  take  up  a 
special  one  year's  course. 

This  course  includes  the  same  subjects  as  the  second  year 
of  the  regular  course,  but  the  students  pursuing  this  regular 
course  are  in  most  of  the  studies  in  a  section  by  themselves, 
and  the  treatment  of  the  subjects  is  modified  to  accord  with 
the  special  needs  and  attainments  of  these  students.  Twelve 
weeks  of  observation  and  practice  in  primary  and  grammar 
schools  is  provided  for  each  student,  and  a  reasonable  amount 
of  observation  and  practice  in  high  schools  may  be  secured 
for  individual  students  when  especially  desired. 
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The  completion  of  this  course  can-ies  with  it  the  regular 
grammar  school  teacher's  certificate. 

College  graduates  in  the  past  intending  to  teach  have 
turned  with  few  exceptions  to  the  high  schools  for  positions. 
The  large  and  ever  increasing  number  of  graduates  from 
women's  colleges  precludes  the  possibility  that  all,  or  any 
large  percentage  of  them,  find  places  in  the  high  schools. 
At  the  same  time  the  public  has  awakened  to  the  necessity 
for  more  culture  in  the  teachers  of  her  elementary  schools. 
These  two  conditions  fit  each  other  admirably,  and  the  col- 
lege-bred woman  of  the  future  is  to  find  a  large  and  enjoyable 
usefulness  in  teaching  young  children,  but,  to  quote  from 
a  recent  report  of  the  Superintendent,  "their  difficulty  has 
been,  and  to  a  great  extent  still  is,  that  their  college  studies 
have  given  them  no  special  knowledge  of  the  art  of  teaching 
young  children.  For  such  special  knowledge  they  must 
resort  to  a  normal  school.  There  have  been  in  the  past  a 
few  college  graduates  who  have  done  this  with  manifest 
advantage.  A  full  college  course,  together  with  a  good  Nor- 
mal-school course,  makes  the  best  preparation  any  teacher,  man 
or  woman,  can  have  for  work  in  any  grade  of  schools ;  but 
the  Normal  School  part  of  it  is  especially  necessary  for 
teachers  in  the  lower  schools." 


SYNOPSIS    OF   REGULAR    COURSE. 

(Figures  indicate  number  of  periods  per  week.) 

FIRST   YEAR. 

First  Term.  Second  Term. 

Psychology,  6.  Psychology,  4. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene,  4.  English,  4. 

English,  4.  Arithmetic,  3. 

Geography,  3.  Elementary  Science,  4. 

Drawing,  form  and  color,  2.  Drawing,  form  and  color,  2. 

Vocal  Music,  1.  Vocal  Music,  1. 

Gymnastics  Theory,  1.  Gymnastics  Theory,  1. 

Theory  of  Kindergarten,  1. 

Observation  and  Practice  in  Public 
Schools,  4  weeks. 
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SECOND    YBAB. 

Third  Term.  Fourth   Term. 

Principles  of  Education,  3.  Principles  of  Edacation  and    His- 

English,  4.  tory  of  Education,  4. 

Arithmetic,  8  Arithmetic,  3. 

Elt<mentary  Science,  3  English  (half  term),  4. 

Geography,  2.  U.  S.  History  (half  term),  4. 

Drawing,  form  and  color,  2.  Geography,  2. 

Vocal  Music,  1.  Field  work  in  Science,  1. 

Gymnastics  Theory,  2.  Kindergarten  Methods,  1. 

Observation  and  Practice  in  Public    Optional    course  :  (a)   Gymnastics, 
Schools,  8  weeks.  (&)  Elementary  Science,  ( c)  Form, 

Color  and    Drawing,     (d)    Vocal 
Music,      (e)     Manual     Training, 
(/)  Cooking,  (g)  Sewing,  6. 
Observation  and  Practice,  4  weeks. 

OPTIONAL    COURSES. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  term,  each  member  of  the 
Senior  Class  taking  the  regular  course  is  required  to  elect 
one  of  the  Optional  Courses.  These  courses  are  intended  to 
give  the  students  a  more  comprehensive  and  thorough  train- 
ing in. the  particular  line  of  study  to  which  their  natural 
inclinations  and  ability  lead  them.  The  students  are  also 
by  this  means  more  efficiently  prepared  for  departmental 
teaching. 

OBSERVATION      AND     PRACTICE. 

Sixteen  weeks,  almost  one-fourth  of  the  entire  time  devoted 
to  the  course  in  the  Normal  School,  is  spent  in  observation 
and  practice  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  The  Normal 
pupils  are  assigned  to  the  classes  of  training  teachers 
selected  by  the  Superintendent,  only  one  pupil  being  assigned 
to  a  class.  These  classes  remain  in  charge  of  the  regular 
teachers.  The  time  of  the  studenta  is  devoted  to  teaching 
the  classes,  observing  the  work  of  the  training  teachers,  and 
assisting  the  training  teachers  both  in  teaching  and  the  gen- 
eral work  of  the  room.  The  Normal  students  generally  give 
two  or  three  short  lessons  daily,  under  the  direction  and  sub- 
ject to  the  criticism  of  the  teachers  in  charge.     The  teachers 
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of  the  Normal  School  visit  the  pupils  several  times  during 
their  stay  for  purposes  of  criticism  and  instruction. 

During  the  first  term  the  Nonnal  pupils  have  frequent 
opportunity  to  see  the  work  of  instruction  as  it  is  carried  on 
by  teachers  of  especial  skill  in  the  subject  observed  in  the 
Rice  Training  School  and  other  schools  of  the  city. 

During  the  second  term  the  Normal  pupils  observe  and 
practice  for  two  weeks  in  Primary  Schools,  and  two  in  Gram- 
mar Schools,  and  observe  a  few  days  in  the  Kindergartens. 

During  the  second  year  the  observation  and  practice  are 
continued,  under  substantially  the  same  conditions,  for  eight 
weeks  in  the  third  tenn  and  four  weeks  in  the  fourth  term. 
Tliis  tune  is  broken  into  i)eriods  of  four  weeks  each,  alter- 
nating with  equal  periods  of  theoretical  instruction  in  the 
Normal  School,  only  one-half  of  the  class  being  absent  from 
the  school  at  a  time. 

GRADUATE    CLURS. 

The  school  not  only  strives  to  give  to  its  students  the 
most  thorough  and  practical  training  that  is  possible  under 
the  circumstances,  but  recognizes  that  the  education  of  these 
young  women  as  teachers  has  only  begun  when  they  graduate 
from  the  Normal  School.  Many  questions  and  difficulties 
in  the  art  of  teaching  arc  constiintly  arising  in  the  school- 
room, and  the  daily  practice  of  this  art  continually  leads  to 
some  modification  of  one's  theory  and  method  of  work. 
Moreover,  all  teachers  must  continue  to  be  students  if  their 
instruction  is  to  be  fresh,  vigorous  and  inspiring. 

The  teachers  of  the  Normal  School  have  always  stood 
ready  to  respond  heartily  to  any  call  of  the  graduates  for 
suggestion,  advice,  and  assistiuice  in  their  work.  Much  quiet 
but  effective  individual  work  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
helping  the  young,  inexperienced  teachei*s  to  overcome  their 
early  difficulties,  and,  more  valuable  still,  in  showing  them 
how  they  may  help  themselves  in  the  future. 

In  1896  a  movement  was  inaugurated  which  in  its  work 
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supplements  in  a  most  valuable  manner  all  else  that  the 
school  does  for  its  students.  The  first  graduate  club  was 
established  at  that  time,  and  since  then  two  others  have  been 
added,  so  that  now  there  are  three  active,  vigorous  clubs 
offering  excellent  and  attractive  opportunities  for  study  and 
the  discussion  of  educational  topics;  the  Biologpical  Club, 
the  English  Club,  and  the  Dunton  Educational  Club.  The 
following  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  organization,  methods  of 
procedure,  and  program  of  each  up  to  the  present  time.  It 
will  be  seen  that  in  each  case  serious  study  is  demanded,  and 
the  outcome  of  each  year's  work  has  been  broad  culture, 
greater  earnestness  of  purpose,  and  increased  professional 
efficiency. 

THB   BIOLOGICAL   CLUB. 

The  Biological  Club  was  formed  in  April,  1896,  for  grad- 
uates who  during  their  school  course  had  taken  elective  work 
along  biological  lines.  The  main  purpose  of  the  Club  has 
been  to  acquaint  its  members  with  some  of  the  important 
scientific  questions  of  the  century.  To  this  end  the  program 
has  consisted  each  year  of  the  reading  and  discussion  of  one 
or  more  notable  books.  Some  of  the  books  that  have  been 
chosen  for  study  are  :  The  Origin  of  Species,  The  Effects  of 
Cross  and  Self-fertilization,  by  Darwin ;  The  Autobiography 
and  Letters  of  Charles  Darwin ;  Lay  Sermons  and  Addresses, 
Essays,  Man's  Place  in  Nature,  by  Huxley;  Life  and 
Letters,  by  Thomas  H.  Huxley,  by  Leonard  Huxley ;  Animal 
Intelligence,  Romanes ;  Through  Nature  to  God,  John  Fiske. 

It  has  been  the  custom,  from  time  to  time,  to  invite  a 
speaker  to  address  the  Club  upon  some  subject  connected 
with  the  writer's  work.  These  open  meetings  have  been 
social  occasions  as  well,  to  which  members  have  had  the 
privilege  of  inviting  their  friends.  The  speakers  who  have 
in  this  friendly  way  identified  themselves  with  the  interests 
of  the  Club  are:  Dr.  Edward  M.  Hartwell,  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics, City  Hall,  subject,  "  Biological  Fallacies "  ;  Professor 
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William  T.  Sedgwick,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
*»  Malthus  and  the  Theory  of  Food  Supply  and  its  Relation 
to  the  Progress  of  Mankind " ;  Professor  John  M.  Tyler, 
Amherst  College,  "  Evolution  "  ;  Professor  Patrick  Geddes, 
Edinboro,  Scotland,  "Evolution";  Professor  John  Fiske, 
"Personal  Reminiscenses  of  Huxley";  Dr.  Theodore  Hough, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  "  Fatigue  "  ;  Dr. 
Robert  Bigelow,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
*'  Heredity  "  ;  Mr.  George  H.  Martin,  Supervisor  of  Schools, 
*' Nature  Work  in  Schools  ";  Dr.  Theobald  Smith,  "Insects 
in  Relation  to  Disease"  ;  Dr.  Edward  Emerson,  "  Incidents 
fi-om  the  Life  of  his  father,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  with 
extracts  from  his  poems  "  ;  Col.  T.  W.  Higginson,  "  Reminis- 
cences of  his  friend,  James  Russell  Lowell." 

An  annual  "  Country  Day, "  has  been  one  of  the  features 
of  the  Club,  the  outing  lasting  one  or  more  days.  The 
places  thus  visited  are  Gloucester,  Nahant,  Duxbur}%  the 
Wayside  Inn  at  Sudbury,  the  home  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son at  Concord,  by  the  invitation  of  Miss  Ellen  Emerson. 

THE   ENGLISH   CLUB. 

The  English  Club  was  organized  in  1897  by  recent  grad- 
uates of  the  school  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  study 
of  English  literature.  It  meets  six  times  in  each  school  year, 
beginning  in  November.  Its  executive  board  consists  of  five 
graduates  and  the  teachei's  of  the  English  department  in  the 
school.  Outside  reading  is  assigned  for  each  month ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  annual  open  meeting  the  time  of 
the  meetings  is  occupied  in  discussing  the  authors  and  books 
assigned.  The  authors  to  be  studied  are  determined  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  club  members.  The  first  year  was 
devoted  to  Tennyson;  the  second  to  Jane  Austen,  Char- 
lotte Bronte,  Mrs.  Gaskell  and  George  Eliot;  the  third  to 
Shakspere ;  the  fourth  to  Hawthorne,  Dickens,  and  Thack- 
eray ;  the  fifth  to  Robert  Browning ;  and  the  sixth  to  Emer- 
son and  Lowell. 
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At  the  open  meetings  the  following  addresses  have  been 
given : 

Tennyson,  by  Professor  Greorge  H.  Palmer  of  Harvard 
University. 

George  Eliot,  by  Professor  Vida  Scudder  of  Wellesley 
College. 

Shakspere,  by  Miss  Martha  T.  Bennett  of  Dana  Hall. 

Dickens  and  Thackeray,  by  Miss  Lucy  R.  Woods  of  the 
Girls'  High  School,  Boston. 

The  Spiritual  Message  of  Browning,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
M.  Crothei-s  of  Cambridge. 

Personal  Reminiscences  of  Emerson,  by  Mr.  Frank  B. 
Sanborn  of  Concord. 

THE  DUNTON   EDUCATIONAL   CLUB. 

The  Dunton  Educational  Club  was  formed  in  1899,  and 
grew  out  of  a  class  of  forty  to  fifty  teachers  who  had  been 
studying  the  science  and  principles  of  education  with  one  of 
the  Normal  teachers  for  seven  or  eight  years.  There  are 
eight  monthly  meetings  of  the  Club  in  the  year,  from  October 
to  May  inclusive.  It  is  open  to  any  Boston  teacher  who 
wishes  to  pursue  the  course  of  study  for  the  given  year.  In 
the  four  years  of  its  work  the  Club  has  read  and  discussed 
such  books  as, 

Hughes's  Froebel's  Educational  Laws. 
James's  Talks  to  Teachers  on  Psychology. 
Butler's  Meaning  of  Education. 
Davidson's  History  of  Education. 
Hyde's  Practical  Idealism. 

At  the  first  meeting  in  each  year  the  individual  members 
report  upon  educational  works  with  which  they  have  become 
acquainted  during  the  summer.  From  these  reports  the  Club 
makes  its  selection  of  the  books  to  be  read  and  discussed 
during  the  year. 
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In  addition  to  this  reading,  each  member  of  the  Club 
serves  on  one  of  four  committees,  whose  work  is  to  investigate 
and  report  at  each  meeting  on  magazine  articles  on  education, 
new  books  on  education,  current  educational  events,  and 
child  study. 

Two  open  meetings  of  the  Club  have  been  held.  The 
addresses  at  these  meetings  were  *'  Educational  Values,"  by- 
Professor  Hanus  of  Harvard  College,  and  "Some  Sugges- 
tions as  to  Ideals  in  Education,''  by  the  head-master  of  the 
Boston  Normal  School. 

The  aim  of  the  Club  is  to  increase  the  professional  spirit 
and  professional  devotion  of  the  teaching  force  in  Boston. 


SCHOOL   GARDEN. 

The  Normal  School  conducts,  in  connection  with  its  science 
department,  a  school  garden  which  was  started  in  the  spring 
of  1901.  Certain  well-defined  purposes  underlay  its  estab- 
lishment and  have  determined  the  plan  of  carrying  on  the 
work.  The  first  purpose  was  to  supply  a  real  need  of 
children  born  and  brought  up  in  the  heart  of  a  great  city. 
These  children  need  to  know  and  love  nature,  to  have  a  vital 
acquaintance  with  the  soil  and  its  products,  to  know  which 
of  these  products  are  useful  to  man  and  how  they  may  be 
economically  secured ;  they  also  need  the  manual  and  moral 
training  which  comes  from  the  care  and  cultivation  of  grow- 
ing plants  and  animals.  The  second  purpose  was  to  improve 
the  training  furnished  by  the  science  course  in  the  Normal 
School.  This  the  garden  accomplishes  by  furnishing  a  good 
supply  of  specimens  for  observation  and  study ;  by  giving 
excellent  opportunities  for  the  teaching  of  science  to  children 
by  the  Normal  pupils ;  and  by  enabling  the  Normal  pupils  to 
study  at  first  hand  the  relation  which  this  subject  beai-s  to 
the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  children. 

A  neighboring  vacant  lot  owned  by  the  school  department 
of  the  city  is  used  for  the  garden.     In  it  there  is  sufficient 
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written  work  assigned  by  their  teacher.  It  thus  becomes  a 
summer  school  for  those  children  continued  through  the 
vacation. 

Certain  features  of  the  work  are  worthy  of  special  and 
more  extended  mention. 

In  the  first  place,  the  garden  is  considered  not  merely  as  a 
branch  of  manual  training,  though  as  such  it  is  of  distinct 
value,  but  it  is  also  regarded  as  a  series  of  laborator}'  exer- 
cises, and  its  development  is  on  the  lines  of  an  experiment 
station  where  the  simplest  agricultural  facts  can  be  demon- 
strated and  experiments  tried  by  the  gardeners  themselves. 

The  plan  provides  for  vines,  shrubs,  a  small  nursery,  and 
other  experimental  beds.  Along  the  border  of  the  garden 
have  been  planted  a  variety  of  hardy  shrubs,  which  add  much 
to  the  appearance  of  the  lot,  furnish  interesting  botanical 
material,  and  are  useful  in  studying  problems  connected  with 
shrubs  and  trees,  transplanting,  pruning,  etc.  The  shrubs 
were  selected  and  their  arrangement  suggested  by  Prof.  AVm. 
Watson  of  the  Bussey  Institute. 

Lectures  and  practical  demonstrations  have  been  given  at 
the  school  and  in  the  garden  both  to  the  boys  and  to  the 
Normal  students  by  Dr.  George  W.  field.  Instructor  in 
Economic  Biology  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. They  began  early  in  April  and  continued  through 
June.  Some  of  the  subjects  discussed  with  the  Normal 
students  were,  — 

Practical  planting  of  seeds  and  transplanting  of  seedlings 
and  shrubs. 

The  science  of  watering. 

Soils,  kinds  of  fertilizers,  sources  of  nitrogenous  food,  and 
rotation  of  crops. 

Pruning. 

The  Normal  students  gave  to  the  boys  a  series  of  lessons 
bearing  directly  upon  their  practical  work  in  the  garden. 
Some  of  the  subjects  treated  were : 
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Soils. 

Parts  of  plants  and  tbeir  functions. 

Roots  and  leaves,  with  various  indoor  experiments  showing 
favorable  and  unfavorable  conditions  for  growth. 

Plant  food. 

Science  of  watering. 

Animals  related  to  the  plant  life  in  the  garden :  The  earth- 
worm, the  potato  beetle,  tomato-worm,  cabbage-butterfly,  common 
toad,  English  sparrow. 

A  number  of  experimental  beds  have  been  planned  as 
follows : 

(a.)  Crimson  clover, — to  illustrate  the  immediate  effect  of 
pollen  on  fruit. 

(b.)  Pea-vine,  the  successive  crops  spaded  in,  — to  study  the 
pea- vine  as  a  nitrogen  collector. 

(c.)  Pea- vine,  the  successive  crops  gathered  and  the  vines 
pulled  up,  — not^j  the  poverty  of  the  soil  in  nitrogen. 

(d.)  Peas  treated  with  a  chemical  fertilizer,  —  crop  compare<l 
with  those  of  (6)  and  (c). 

(e. )  Planted  with  cabbage,  kale,  kohl  rabi,  collards,  cauli- 
flower, and  brussels  sprouts,  —  to  show  the  variation  obtained 
from  the  ancestral  cabbage  by  cultivation. 

{/.)  Planted  with  corn  for  several  successive  years, —  to  illus- 
trate deterioration  in  crops  through  exhaustion  of  the  soil. 

(g.)     Flax. 

(A.)     Grains. 

( t. )     Strawberry-patch. 

In  the  fall  term  the  Normal  students  note  the  fall  aspects 
of  plants  they  have  observed  in  the  spring,  gather  seeds  and 
seed-vessels,  and  each  makes  a  rather  exhaustive  study  of  one 
specially  selected  food-plant  in  relation  to  the  environment. 
The  Franklin  School  girls  studied  food-plants  in  connection 
with  their  cooking-school  lessons,  first  in  the  garden,  and  then 
in  the  school-room  from  material  which  they  had  gathered. 
In  October  several  hundred  flower-bulbs  were  set  out   for 
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spring  blooming  and  the  garden  made  ready  for  the  winter 
and  for  the  following  spring. 

The  effects  of  the  work  on  the  children  have  been  most 
interesting  and  encouraging.  In  the  first  place  their  genuine 
interest  in  the  work  made  their  observation  more  critical,  and 
hence  their  resulting  knowledge  more  accurate  and  pennanent. 
£ach  worked  independently ;  yet  there  was  perfect  freedom 
to  compare  results  with  others,  and  such  a  friendly  rivalry 
that  all  were  stimulated  to  observe  for  themselves  what  any- 
one had  discovered.  In  the  next  place  the  class-room  teacher 
of  these  pupils  testifies  to  a  general  intellectual  awakening 
in  some  of  them  which  she  ascribes  to  this  work.  They 
became  more  self-reliant  and  thorough  in  their  work  as  time 
went  on ;  their  gardens  improved  in  neatness  ;  they  were 
more  persevering  and  industrious ;  and  a  helpful  spirit  was 
cultivated.  The  boys  throughout  the  school  have  a  feeling 
of  ownership,  and  assume  a  protective  relationship  toward  the 
garden ;  the  property  rights  of  the  garden  have  been  recog- 
nized and  thoroughly  respected  by  all  the  children  and  people 
*of  the  vicinity,  although  the  garden  is  always  unguarded  and 
situated  on  a  public  thoroughfare.  Pupils  of  lower  as  well 
as  higher  classes  ask  many  questions  in  regard  to  carrying 
on  a  garden,  and  all  show  an  interest  in  market  gardening 
and  the  condition  of  suburban  crops.  Several  boys  and 
girls  who  worked  in  the  garden  last  year  have  gardens  of 
their  own  this  year,  and  small  quantities  of  soil,  fertilizer, 
and  seed  have  been  furnished  them  for  this  purpose.  The 
boys  who  have  thus  far  worked  in  the  garden  have  organ- 
ized a  club  for  the  further  study  of  agricultural  methods, 
to  correspond  with  the  Department  at  Washington,  and  to 
keep  up  the  pleasant  social  relation  already  established 
among  them. 

The  liberal  support  received  from  the  Education  Commit- 
tee of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  has  made  many  phases 
of  this  work  possible,  and  has  helped  much  toward  the  gen- 
eral success  and  effectiveness  of  the  undertaking.     This  club 
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has  met  the  larger  portion  of  the  expenses,  including  the 
salary  of  a  teacher  during  the  siunmer  months. 

LECTURES. 

Each  year  distinguished  speakers  are  invited  to  address 
the  school,  in  order  that  the  students  may  have,  in  addition  to 
that  respect  and  enthusiasm  for  the  profession  which  their 
daily  work  attempts  to  foster,  the  inspiration  and  broader 
outlook  that  come  from  listening  to  men  and  women  of  wis- 
dom and  eloquence  who  are  in  thorough  sympathy  with  a 
teacher's  work.  During  the  past  year  the  school  has  had  the 
privilege  of  listening  to  the  following  speakers : 

Miss  Susan  E.  Blow —  "  A  Plea  for  Great  Literature." 
President  Charles  F.  Thwing  —  "  Character." 
F.  Schuyler  Matthews  —  "Three  Lectures  on  Birds  and 
Their  Music." 

Dr.  Sarah  A.  Bond  —  "  Hygiene." 
C.  Hanford  Henderson —  "  The  Higher  Life." 
Dr.  Robert  W.  Lovett —  "Spinal  Curvature." 
Col.  Edward  Anderson — Memorial  Day  address. 
Miss  Sarah  Louise  Arnold  —  Address  at  graduation. 
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GRADUATES 

OF  THE 

BOSTON    NORMAL    SCHOOL. 


CLASS    OF    1903. 


A.,  Allston;  B.,  Brighton;  C,  Charlestown;  Dor.,  Dorchester;  F.  H., 
Forest  Hills;  J.  P.,  Jamaica  Plain;  N.,  Neponset;  Rox.,  Roxhnry; 
W.  R.,  West  Roxhnry;  Rob.,  Roslindale;  E.  B.,  East  Boston;  S.  B., 
South  Boston. 

Optional  CouraeB,  —  k.  p.,  kindergarten  and  primary;  g.^ gymnastics; 
8.,  elementary  science;  d.,  drawing;  m.,  music. 

Name.  KeBidcnce. 

Bosalie  Y.  Abbot  (^j'SS^*)  .     .     ,  108  Pembroke  Street 

Clara  H.  Allen  (  ^SS^^)  •     •     •     •  ^^  Lexington  Street,  E,  B. 

Ida  E.  Ansley,  8 5  Holden  Street,  Dor, 

Theresa  V.  Arato,  m 7  Utnchman  Street. 

Catherine  P.  Bishop,  k.  p.      .     .  4^  Westland  Aveyiue. 

Mabelle  L.  Boyer,  k.  p 7S  Prospect  Street,  Cambridge, 

Alice  D.  Burke,  d 119  Webster  Street,  E.  B. 

Alice  M.  Cahill,  s />0^  Shmnnut  Avenue, 

Mary  A.  Cahill,  k.  p.  {^S^^)     -  S13  Prospect  Street,  Cambridge, 

Emily  A.  Carter (Mt^Ho^yokej      .     .  276  IJnnthujfon  Avenue, 

Margaret  T.  Casey,  d.     .     .     .     .  33f^  Netrbury  Street. 

Adelaide  M.  Clarke,  k,  p,   ,     ,     ,  3  Meridian  Street,  E.  B. 

Ethel  M.  Coe,  8 67  liutlaud  Street. 

Anna  M.  Cogan  s S8  West  Si.rth  Street,  S.  B. 

Mabel  A.  Collins,  m S8  Belmont  Street,  C. 

Sara  H.  Colman,  8 231  Gold  Street.  S.  B. 

Minnie  B.  Couant,m 16  North  liar rard  Street,  A, 

Anna  F.  Cotter,  s 6  Ambrose  Street,  Box. 

Jennie  G.  J.  Cox,  a 775  East  Broadway,  S,  B, 

Marguerite  C.  Cronan,  g.    .     .     .  19ii  Camden  Street. 

Lena  A.  Crowe,  d £6  Hopkins  Street,  New  Dor. 

Sarah  D.  Davidson,  d IS  Nixon  Street,  Dor. 

Helen  F.  Davol,  d 19  Bartlett  Street,  C. 
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B.  Pearl  Dougher,  d 193  Camden  Street. 

Mary  A.  Dunican.  g 11  IS  Dorchester  Avenue,  Dor, 

Marion  R.,  Fenno,  k.  p 212  Princeton  Street,  E.  B. 

Agnes  C.  Flynn,  g 41  Everett  Street,  C. 

Grace  E.  Fogg,  d 136  Brooks  Street,  E.  B. 

Alicia  G.  Frawley,  a South  Weyinouth. 

Sarah  E.  French,  d 135  School  Street,  J.  P. 

Clara  E.  Glover,  d 22  Brotcn  Avenue,  Ros, 

Harriet  A.  Glover,  d 3  Wulmit  Avenue,  Box. 

Helen  J.  Gormley,  s 321  Perkins  Street,  J.  P. 

Miriam  C.  Gray,  k.  p 23  Inman  Street,  Cambridge. 

Jennie  A.  Green,  m 1573  Tremont  Street,  Box. 

Elizabeth  E.  Haggerty,  s.  ...  12  Port  Norfolk  Street,  Dor. 

Ethelyn  C.  Hallstrom,  d.    ...  11  Whitford  Street,  Bos. 

Jennie  N.  Haxton,  k.  p.     .     .     .  289  Chestnut  Avenue,  J.  P. 

Adelaide  B.  Hearn,  k.  p.     ...  22  Boylston  Street,  J.  P. 

Grace  A.  T.  Hefron,  m.      .     .     .  21  Edgeioorth  Street,  C. 

Kosalind  W.  Henderson,  k.  p.     .  6  Monument  Avenue,  C. 

Florence  M.  Homer  ((5,"*^^)    •     .  56  Parsoiis  Street,  B. 

Blanche  G.  F.  Horner,  k.  p.    .     .  10  Sumiier  Street,  Dor. 

Ella  G.  Jenkins,  k.  p 35  Qlenarm  Street,  Dor. 

Mary  Kelly,  g 189  West  SpnngfieUl  Street. 

Bessie  E.  Kennedy,  d 590  Ninth  Street,  S.  B. 

Minnie  A.  Kennedy,  d 590  Ninth  Street,  S.  B. 

Margaret  M.  A.  Kennedy(uS?S^ty)  ^^  Brotcn  Avenue,  Ros. 

Sarah  B.  C.  Lane,  g 30  Harvard  Street,  C. 

Lena  Lee,  s 6  Blunchard  Street,  Box. 

Amy  H.  Lothrop,  g 26  Foirview  Street,  Dor. 

Eva  H.  S.  Lucas,  s 60  Astoria  Street,  Mattapan. 

Susan  H.  Lynch,  g 165  Emerson  Street,  S.  B. 

Annie  C.  MacDonald,  s.     .     .     .  478  East  Fourth  Street,  8.  B. 
Lucy  A.  Mackenzie,  d.        ..,4s  Wait  Street,  Box. 

Mary  A.  Mahoney,  d 28  Binney  Street,  Box. 

K.  Gertrude  Mardcn,  g.      .     .     .  38  ColumUa  Road,  Dor. 

Gertrude  E.  Mayo,  d 289  Walnut  Avenue,  Rox. 

Katharine  V.  McBreeu,  g.       .     .  291  Waln\zt  Avenue^  Rox. 

Lillian  A.  McCall,  d 102  Murdock  Street,  B. 

Margaret  C.  McCloskey,  d.      .     .  43  Rockwell  Street,  Dor. 

Mary  E.  McCormick,  d.       ...  108  Highland  Street,  Rox. 

Katherine  A.  McMurry,  d.      .     .  207  Sale^n  Street. 

♦Josephine  L.  Meade  {^^iJ^§^^^i)  ^4  Winthrop  Street,  C. 

C.  Isabel  Mention,  s 30  Everett  Street,  J.  P. 

*  Deceased. 
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Anna  F.  Moran,  g $9  0  Street,  8.  B, 

Margaret  G.  Murdoch,  g,    .     ,    ,  6  Fairview  Street,  Dor, 

Alice  D.  Murlcy,  d S9  Bennington  Street,  E,  B. 

Theresa  G.  Murray,  g 16  Thwing  Street,  Box, 

Mabel  J.  Neil,  d 63  Brentwood  Street,  A, 

Elizabeth  AV.  O'Gonnell,  d.     .     .  14  Spring  Park  Avenue,  J.  P. 

Annie  P.  O'Hara  (^^oSKjS^*)      •  Winthrop, 

Gertrude  O.  Oppenheim,  g,     ,     .  81  Oainshoro  Street, 

Mary  M.  Oswald,  k.  p 4O6  Centre  Street,  J,  P, 

Imogene  L.  Owen,  g 39  Kenwood  Street,  Dor. 

Angela  M.  Pearce,  g SO  Thwing  Street,  Box. 

Mary  M.  Phelan,  g 18  New  Heath  Street,  Box. 

Lucille  Pitts,  g 30  Sawyer  Street,  Box, 

Caroline  R.  Pulsifer  (^«Ji^)     .  S3  Joy  Street. 

Lillie  M.  Redfem,  d 69  Mozart  Street,  J.  P. 

Martha  L.  Reid,  s j^'*  Everett  Street,  J,  P. 

Ethel  G.  Ross,  g 23  Monument  Avenue,  C. 

Anna  I.  Ryan  (o'jajje)    -     -     -     -  ^4  School  Street,  Waltham. 

Gertrude  B.  Sanderson,  d.  .     .     .  72  Parsons  Street,  B. 

Jennie  L.  Shackley,  s 188  Cheatnut  Avenue,  J.  P. 

Catherine  G.  Sheahan,  d.    .     .     .  129  Minden  Street,  Box. 

Gertrude  M.  Sias,  d 207  Berkeley  Street. 

Ethel  F.  Smith,  m 56  Evans  Street,  Dor. 

LiUian  M.  Smith  (uniy?^ty)      •     •  '^-'  Ilolhrook  Street,  J.  P. 

Beatrice  E.  Strong,  d 329  Paris  Street,  E.  B. 

Henrietta  L.  Stumpf ,  d.      .     .     .  052  Broadway,  S.  B. 

Anna  L.  Sullivan,  s 87  West  Selden  Street,  Mattapan, 

Gertrude  F.  Sullivan,  m.     .     .     .  7^  Tretnont  Street,  C, 

Josephine  F.  Sullivan,  m.  .     .     .  II4  Melville  Avenue,  Dor. 

Bosella  V.  Sweeney,  s East  Dedham, 

Mary  A.  L.  Timony,  m.      .     .     .  720  Harrison  Avenue, 

Mary  E.  Towne,  d 21  Berwick  Park, 

Pauline  E.  Voelpel,  s 37  Marcella  Street,  Box. 

Julia  C.  Walker,  m 11  Pacific  Street,  S.  B. 

Helen  M.  Waterman,  s.      ,     .     .  20  Cumberland  Street. 

Mary  A.  Watson,  g 29  Vaughn  Avenue,  Dor. 

Fannie  W.  Weeks,  g 532  Adams  Street,  Dor. 

Helen  M.  West,  d 8  Beach  Street,  Dor. 

Number  of  graduates  in  1903 103 

Number  of  previous  graduates 2,088 

Total 2,191 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SALAKIES  FOE  JANITOES 


GRAMMAR  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


BOSTON : 

MUNICIPAL  PRINTING   OFFICE. 

1903. 


In  School  Committee,  November  24,  1903. 

Ordered^    That  the  Committee  on  Salaries  be  permitted 
to  report  in  print  upon  a  schedule  of  saUiries  for  janitors. 
Attest : 

THORNTON    D.   APOLLONIO, 

Secretart/, 


REPORT. 


In  School  Committee,  Boston,  Dec.  22,  1903. 

The  Committee  on  Salaries  beg  leave  to  submit  the  accom- 
panying schedule  of  salaries  for  janitors  of  Grammar  and 
Primary  School-houses. 

The  schedule  proposed  is  one  that  has  been  arrived  at  only 
after  a  long  and  tentative  process,  careful  research,  actual 
inspections  of  typical  buildings,  and  estimates  of  the  value 
of  the  service  by  independent  methods. 

As  will  be  noted  in  the  schedule,  but  five  factors  have 
been  used  as  a  basis  upon  which  to  compute  these  salaries, 
viz.: 

1.  Cleaning, 

2.  Heating^  Ventilation^  and  Suj)erintendence. 

3.  Washing  of  Windotvs, 

if.      Care  of  Yards  and  Sidetvalks. 
5.      Care  of  Lawns, 

It  may  seem  to  some  that  there  are  other  items  in  the 
work  of  a  janitor  which  ought  to  receive  consideration  in 
making  up  a  schedule.  But  departure  from  a  certain  limited 
number  of  factors  means  confusion  in  a  maze  of  items  almost 
infinite  in  number  many  of  which  are  of  comparatively  small 
importance.  Their  mere  number  precludes  the  possibility 
of  incorporating  them  specifically  into  any  workable  formula. 
The  attempt  to  thus  recognize  and  compensate  for  many  of 
these  comparatively  insignificant  items,  the  importance  of 
which  may  have  been  exaggerated  by  the  particular  janitor 
interested,  is  what  has  probably  led  in  a  large  measure  to  the 
present  chaotic  condition  of  janitors'  salaries,  and  prevented 
the  adoption  of  any  practicable  formula. 

♦As  amended  January  5,  1904. 
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The  method  adopted  has  been  to  fix  the  compensation  for 
Cleaning\  Heating^  Ventitation^-  and  Superintendence  at  a  rate 
sufficiently  high  to  cover  all  use  to  which  any  building  may 
be  put,  and  is  based  entirely  upon  floor  area. 

The  same  rate  per  square  foot  of  floor  area  is  paid  for  a 
hall,  gymnasium,  or  basement  as  is  paid  for  a  class-room, 
cooking-room,  or  manual-training  room. 

While  it  is  recognized  that  the  cost  of  caring  for  these 
rooms  differs  considerably,  the  rate  for  the  whole  area  lias 
been  fixed  so  high  that,  if  class-rooms,  gymnasia,  cooking  or 
sloyd  rooms  are  placed  in  portions  of  buildings  not  previ- 
ously used  for  such  purposes,  the  compensation  will  still  be 
sufficient. 

The  factors,  WoBhing  of  Windows^  Care  of  Yards  and  Side- 
walksy  and  Care  of  LawnSy  differ  so  slightly  in  various  parts  of 
the  city  that  tlie  compensation  has  been  fixed  on  the  basis  of 
the  total  area,  and  the  rate  per  square  foot  established  on 
data  now  in  the  possession  of  your  committee,  and  in  a  large 
measure  furnished  by  the  janitors  themselves. 

Your  committee  wish  to  call  attention  paiiiicularly  to  the 
diagrams  which  form  a  part  of  this  report,  and  wliich  indi- 
cate graphically  the  manner  in  which  the  schedule  works. 

Diagrams  6,  7,  and  8  show  the  proposed  schedule,  with 
the  curves  of  existing  salaries  superimposed.  The  latter 
curves,  in  some  places-  high,  in  many  places  low,  but  follow- 
ing absolutely  no  law,  indicate  the  utter  lack  of  system  in 
the  establishment  of  the  present  salaries. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  comparatively  smooth  curves  of 
the  proposed  schedule  show,  whatever  its  faults,  that  its  adop- 
tion will  effect  a  great  improvement  over  existing  conditions. 

This  report  also  contains  a  list  of  the  existing  school-houses 
to  which  the  schedule  is  to  be  applied  with  the  present  and 
proposed  rates  for  janitor  service  for  each  building,  the  latter 
computed  in  accordance  with  the  new  schedule.  Although 
extreme  care  has  been  exercised  in  the  preparation  of  this 
list,  it  is,  of  course,  possible  that  errors  may  exist  therein, 
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tad  therefore  your  comnittee  recommend  that^he  final  com- 
pensation for  each  building  be  established  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  appended  orders. 

.  The  adoption  of  this  schedule  will  result  in  an  increase  of 
about  88,044  over  the  present  annual  expenditure  for  janitor 
service. 
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Factors  Used. 


The  total  compensation  for  janitor  senrice  is  based  on  the  five  fol- 
lowing factors : 

1,     Cleaning, 

S,     Heating^  Ventilation^  and  Superintendence, 

5,  Washing  of  Windows. 

4,     Care  of  Yards,  and  Sideioalks, 

6,  Care  of  Lawns, 

Other  Factors. 

Because  many  other  factors  do  not  appear  in  this  schedule  does  not 
mean  that  they  are  not  paid  for,  but  that  in  order  to  get  a  simple, 
workable  formula,  the  payment  has  been  reduced  to  the  basis  of  these 
five,  and  is  established  at  a  rate  sufficiently  high  to  cover  the  compensa- 
tion for  all  others. 

Diagrams. 

To  explain  the  schedule  graphically,  diagrams  have  been  prepared, 
and  are  submitted  with  and  form  a  part  of  this  schedule,  as  follows: 

Diagram  No,  1,  —  Shows  the  rates  per  square  foot  for  Cleaning  be- 
tween the  various  limits  fixed  for  the  changes  of  rate. 

Diagram  No,  0,  —  Shows  the  rates  per  square  foot  for  Heating,  Fen- 
tilation^  and  Superintendence  between  the  various  limits  fixed  for  the 
changes  of  rate. 

Diagram  No,  3.  —  A  combination  of  the  two  preceding  diagrams 
showing  the  rates  per  square  foot  for  Cleaning,  Heating,  Ventilation, 
and  Superintendence  between  the  various  limits  fixed  for  the  changes  of 
rate. 

Diagram  No,  4.  —  Shows  the  rate  per  square  foot,  at  all  areas,  for  Class 
A  buildings,  for  Cleaning,  Heatiyig,  Ventilation,  and  Superintendence, 

Diagram  No,  f>,  —  Shows  the  total  compensation  for  Cleaning,  Heating, 
Ventilation,  and  Superintendence, 

Diagram  No,  6. — Shows  the  total  compensation  for  Cleaning,  Heat' 
ing,  Ventilatioji,  and  Superintendence  for  buildings  of  Class  A,  with  the 
curve  showing  present  compenscition  for  the  same  buildings  superim- 
posed. 
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Diagram  No.  7.  —  Shows  the  total  compensation  for  Cleaning^  Heat- 
ing^ Veniilation,  and  Superintendence  for  buildings  of  Glass  B,  with  the 
cnnre  showing  present  compensation  for  the  same  buildings  superim' 
posed. 

Diagram  No,  8,  —  Shows  the  total  compensation  for  Cleaning,  Heat- 
ing, Ventilation,  and  Superintendenrc  of  buildings  of  Class  C,  with  curve 
showing  pre«piit  compensation  for  the  same  buildings  superimposed. 

Fix)OR  Area. 

Wherever  the  term  *^  floor  area'*  is  used  in  this  schedule  it  is  intended 
to  include  the  total  area  of  all  floors  in  class,  recitation,  or  dressing-rooms, 
laboratories,  halls,  corridors,  stairways,  basements,  sanitaries,  baths, 
gymnasia,  and  storerooms,  and  no  deduction  is  to  be  made  for  space 
taken  up  by  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus,  or  for  storage  space  for 
fuel  or  supplies.  Floor  area,  however,  does  not  include  attics,  nor 
storage  space  in  attics,  above  halls  or  class  rooms. 

All  BiiLDiNos  Paid  Alik?:. 

It  should  be  thoroughly  understood  that  all  buildings  are  paid  for  at 
all  of  the  rates  given  in  the  schedule  up  to  the  limit  of  their  floor  area. 
That  is,  no  matter  how  largo  the  building,  the  compensation  for  Clean- 
ing for  the  first  1,000  square  feet  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  $0.05,  for  the 
second  1,000  at  the  rate  of  80.045,  for  the  third  1,000  at  the  rate  of  $0.04, 
and  so  on  as  per  schedule  up  to  the  total  floor  area  of  the  building. 

In  the  same  way  for  the  llcatino,  Vt^ntUathn^  and  Superintendence  of 
a  building  of  Class  A,  no  matter  liow  large,  the  compensation  for  the 
first  3,000  square  feet  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  $0.06,  for  the  next  1,000  at 
the  rate  of  $0.05,  for  the  next  1,000  at  the  rate  of  $0.04,  and  so  ou  as  per 
schedule  up  to  the  total  floor  area  of  the  building. 

For  the  Healing,  Ventilation,  and  Superintendence  of  a  building  of 
Class  B,  no  matter  how  largo,  the  compensation  for  the  first  2,000 
square  feet  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  $0.06,  for  the  next  1,000  at  the  rate  of 
$0.05,  for  the  next  1,000  at  the  rate  of  $0.04,  and  so  on  as  per  schedule 
up  to  the  total  floor  area  of  the  building. 

For  the  Heating,  Ventilation,  and  Superintendence  of  a  building  of 
Class  C,  no  matter  how  large,  the  compensation  for  the  first  1,000 
square  feet  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  $0.06,  for  the  next  1,000  at  the  rate  of 
$0.05,  for  the  next  1,000  at  the  rate  of  $0.04,  and  so  on  as  per  schedule 
up  to  the  total  floor  area  of  the  building. 

Rented  Bitilding.s. 

Altliough  the  schedule  does  not  specifically  include  rented  buildings 
(see  Order  No.  1),  it  may  easily  be  applied  to  buildings  of  this  character 
wherever  it  may  be  deemed  advisable. 
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Cleaning. 

Compensation  for  cleaning  shall  be  on  the  basis  of  the  total  floor  area 
of  the  buildings,  and  at  the  following  rates: 

To  and  including  1,000  sq.  ft.    . 
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.021 
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.019 
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.017 
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Heating,  Ventilation,  and  Superintendence. 

Compensation  shall  be  on  the  basis  of  the  total  floor  area.  As  it 
is  a  recognized  fact  that  it  requires  a  higher  degree  of  intelligence  and 
skill  to  operate  and  care  for  the  heating  and  ventilating  plants  of  certain 
buildings  than  it  does  for  others,  they  have  been  divided  into  three 
classes  —  Class  A,  Class  B,  and  Class  C — in  the  order  of  such  require- 
ments for  intelligence  and  skill,  and  the  compensation  has  been  flxed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  recognize  this  difference. 

Classification  of  Buildings. 

The  school  buildings  shall  be  divided  into  three  classes,  as  follows  : 

Class  A.  —  (i.)  Buildings  in  which  are  installed  fans  and  engines 
or  motors  for  the  main  ventilation  by  the  plenum  system. 

(S.)  Buildings  in  which  are  installed  fans  and  engines  for  the  main 
ventilation  by  the  exhaust  system. 

These  buildings  are  usually  fitted  with  both  the  direct  and  indi- 
rect systems  of  steam  heating,  but  in  some  cases  are  heated  in  part 
by  furnaces. 

Class  B.  —  (1.)  Buildings  heated  by  steam  or  hot  water,  but  without 
fans,  engines,  or  motors,  for  the  main  ventilation. 

{2. )  Buildings  heated  by  steam,  but  with  fans  and  motors  for  the 
main  ventilation  by  the  exhaust  system. 

{3,)  Buildings  heated  wholly  by  furnaces,  but  with  fans  and  motors 
for  the  main  ventilation  by  the  plenum  system. 

Claims  C.  —  Buildings  heated  by  furnaces  or  stoves,  and  without  fans 
for  the  main  ventilation. 

Buildings  in  which  there  are  installed  two  types  of  heating  and  venti- 
lating apparatus  of  substantially  equal  importance  shall  be  claasifled 
according  to  the  BupeiioT  t^p^j  ol  ^\x<i\\  ^vp^^^atus. 
The  clasiiflcation  ol  b\iVVOL\ii%^  iVi^W  iic>\.  \i^  t^\^^  ^^^^  ^Mkt  deter- 
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mined  by  the  main  heating  and  ventilating  plant  in  consequence  of  the 
type  of  such  apparatus  installed  in  sanitaries,  or  in  additions  to  the 
main  building  containing  not  more  than  three  rooms. 

CLASS    A. 

Heating,  Ventllc 
ipensation  for  buildings 
rates: 
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CLASS   O. 

H eating y  Ventilation^  and  Superintendence, 
Compensation  for  buildings  of  this  class  shall  be  at  the  following 
rates : 

To  and  including  1,000  sq.  ft. 
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Washing  op  Windows. 
Compensation  for  washing  of  windows  shall  be  on  the  basis  of  the 
total  area  of  the  sashes,  and  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  ($0.01)  per  square 
foot  for  two  washings  per  year,  as  required  by  existing  rules. 

Care  of  Yards  and  Sidewalks. 
Compensation  for  care  of  yards  and  sidewalks  shall  be  on  the  basis  of 
their  total  area,  and  at  the  rate  of  two-tenths  of  one  cent  ($0,002)  per 
square  foot. 

Care  of  LA^\'N8, 

Compensation  for  care  of  lawns  shall  be  on  the  basis  of  their  total 
area,  and  at  the  rate  of  three-tenths  of  one  cent  ($0,003)  per  square  foot. 

Care  and  Supervision  of  Children  in  Baths. 

The  compensation  of  janitors  for  care  or  supervision  of  children  in 
baths  is  not  included  in  this  schedule. 


Extended  Use  of  School  Buildings. 

This  schedule  does  not  include  compensation  for  Eyening  Schools, 
Vacation  Schools,  Playgrounds,  Educational  Centres,  Lectures,  or 
Concerts. 
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SOBUBBINQ   OF  FLOORS. 


So  extra  compensation  shall  be  allowed  for  the  annual  scrubbing  of 
floors  required  by  existing  rules. 


Your  committee  recommend  the  passage  of  tlie  following 
orders,  Nos.  1  to  9,  inclusive : 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEORGE  E.  BROCK, 

Chairmaju 
ANNA  BARROWS, 
MARY  A.  DIERKES, 
GEORGE  A.  O.  ERNST, 
WILLIAM  T.  KEOUGH. 
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1.  Ordered,  That  the  salaries  of  the  janitors  of  the  several  buildings 
owned  and  occupied  by  the  city  for  st^hool  purposes,  excepting  the 
High  School-houses,  the  Chapman  and  the  Horace  Mann  School-houses, 
be  established  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  schedule,  to  date  from 
January  1,  1904,  and  to  continue  until  otherwise  ordered;  and  that  the 
areas  used  in  the  determination  of  such  salaries  shall  be  such  as  shall 
have  been  respectiyely  certified  by  the  Schoolhouse  Custodian  and 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  Salaries. 

2.  Ordered,  That  the  compensation  for  the  janitor  service  of  a  single 
building  shall  be  arrived  at  in  the  following  manner:  The  several 
amounts  determined  by  applying  the  five  factors  of  the  accompanying 
schedule  to  the  areas  of  the  building,  windows,  yards,  sidewalks,  and 
lawns,  shall  be  added  together,  and  the  nearest  multiple  of  twelve  to 
such  sum  shall  be  the  annual  compensation  fur  janitor  service. 

3.  Ordered,  That  the  compensation  for  the  janitor  service  of  build- 
ings containing  not  more  than  one  class-room,  and  not  in  charge  of  the 
janitor  of  a  larger  school  building,  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  dollars  ($120)  per  year. 

4.  Ordered,  That  the  compensation  for  the  janitor  service  of  build- 
ings containing  not  more  than  one  class-room,  when  in  charge  of  the 
janitor  of  a  larger  building,  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  seventy-two  dollars 
($72)  per  year. 

5.  Ordered^  That  the  compensation  for  the  janitor  service  of  build- 
ings containing  not  more  than  two  class-rooms  when  in  charge  of  the 
janitor  of  a  targer  building,  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  dollars  ($168)  per  year. 

6.  Ordered,  That  the  compensation  for  Cleaning,  Heating,  Ventilation 
and  Superintendence  service  of  a  building  containing  not  less  than  two 
class-rooms,  and  not  in  charge  of  the  janitor  of  another  building,  shall 
in  no  case  be  less  than  three  hundred  dollars  ($300)  per  annum. 

7.  Ordered,  That  the  compensation  for  janitor  service  of  two  or  more 
buildings,  each  containing  three  or  more  class-rooms,  and  in  charge 
of  the  same  janitor,  shall  be  as  per  schedule  for  the  first  and  largest 
building,  and  for  each  additional  building  at  the  rate  of  the  nearest 
multiple  of  twelve  to  eighty  per  centum  (80%)  of  schedule  rate. 

8.  Ordered,  That  the  salaries  of  the  janitors  of  the  Chapman  and 
Horace  Mann  School-houses  shall  be  established  in  accordance  with  the 
foregoing  schedule  from  and  after  the  date  upon  which  each  of  said 
buildings  shall  be  under  the  responsible  charge  for  its  entire  janitor 
service  of  one  individual; 

0.  Ordered,  That  the  Committee  on  School  Houses  are  hereby 
instructed  to  recommend  such  promotions  or  transfers  of  janitors,  assist- 
ant janitors  and  engineers  as  will  result,  at  as  early  a  date  as  i>o88ible, 
without  causing  injustice  to  the  persons  affected,  and  without  detriment 
to  the  service,  in  no  building  (excepting  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School- 
house)  being  under  the  responsible  charge  for  its  entire  janitor  service 
of  more  than  one  individual ;  provided,  however,  that  all  such  promo- 
tions and  transfers  shall  take  effect  not  later  than  January  1,  1905. 
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COUESE  OF  STUDY 


EVENING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 


1903. 


BOSTON : 

MUNICIPAL  PRINTING  OFFICE. 

1903. 


COUESE  OF  STUDY 


EVENING  ELEMENTABY  SCHOOLS. 


1»03. 


In  School  Committeb, 

Boston,  October  18,  1903. 

Ordered^  That  two  thousand  copies  of  the 
course  of  study  for  the  Evening  Elementary 
Schools  be  printed  as  a  school  document. 
Attest : 
THORNTON  D.  APOLLONIO, 

Secretary. 


COURSE   OF   STUDY 

FOR  THE 

EVENING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

LANGUAGE. 

READING. 

1.  (a)  The  recognition  of  words  ftnd  of  their  ele- 
ments, {b)  The  reading  of  easy  sentences  in  natural 
tones,     (c)  A  lirst  reader  used,  or  its  equivalent. 

Note:  Much  individual  instruction  will  be  required 
by  beginners.  But,  as  soon  as  it  is  practicable,  they 
should  be  taught  together  in  classes.  As  script  can 
be  easily  used  in  teaching  pupils  to  read,  it  is  better 
for  them  to  learn  script  characters  before  print.  At 
the  start,  the  blackboard  should  be  used  rather  than 
the  book. 

2.  (a)  Continued  attention  to  the  forms  of  words 
and  to  articulation  and  pronunciation.  (/>)  Readers 
of  a  higher  grade  used  in  succession,  according  to 
the  pupils^  advancement,  (c)  Easy  supplementary 
reading,  to  be  followed  by  geographical,  historical, 
and  other  readers. 

Note:  The  great  object  in  teaching  reading  is  to 
enable  the  pupil  to  understand  for  himself  what  is 
expressed  by  the  words  he  sees  on  the  page  before 
him.  Correct  oral  reading  communicates  thoughts 
to  otliers.  Hut,  with  beginners,  oral  reading  is,  or 
should  be,  the  means  of  leading  to  fruitful  silent 
reading.  Therefore,  not  only  should  the  correct 
utterance  of  sentences  be  taught,  but  also  the  habit 
of  looking  for  and  grasping  the  thought  should  be 
formed. 


LANGUAGE. 


WRITING. 


1.  (a)  Forms  and  names  of  letters  learned. 
(b)  Copying  words  and  sentences  from  the  blackboard 
or  from  slips,    (c)    Writing  the  same  from  dictation. 

2.  (a)  Exercises  in  copy-books,  or  equivalent  ex- 
ercises. (6)  Copying  letters,  bills,  notes,  and  re- 
ceipts, (c)  Copying  from  the  blackboard  or  from 
the  reading  book,  and  writing  from  dictation,  in 
blank-books,  extracts  in  prose  and  poetry. 

Note:  Whenever  practicable,  writing  should  be 
made  a  class  exercise.  There  should  be  uniformity 
in  the  position  of.  the  body,  arms,  hands,  fingers, 
and  feet;  in  holding  the  pen;  in  the  writing-book 
used ;  and  in  the  position  of  the  book  or  paper.  The 
various  movements  of  the  arm,  hand,  and  fingers, 
with  the  pen  properly  held,  should  be  practised. 

ORAL  AND   WRITTEN  BXRR0ISE8. 

1.  Dictation  exercises,  with  spelling,  use  of  capi- 
tal letters,  and  punctuation. 

Note  :  A  short  dictation  exercise  should  be  given 
every  evening  to  pupils  who  are  able  to  write  with  a 
good  degree  of  facility.  By  means  of  this  exercise, 
spelling,  the  use  of  capital  letters,  punctuation,  etc., 
may  be  taught.  After  pupils  have  written  an  exer- 
cise from  dictation,  the  teacher  should  require  them 
to  correct  their  own  work  by  comparing  it  with  the 
original  in  print  or  on  the  blackboard. 

2.  Correct  forms  of  speech. 

Note:  Teachers  in  the  evening  elementary  schools 
should  give  particular  attention  to  the  correct  use  of 
English  by  their  pupils,  both  in  speakine  and  in 
writing.  Common  errors  should  be  pointed  out  and 
much  practice  given  In  the  use  of  correct  forms  of 
speech. 


s 


ARITHMETIC.  7 

8.  (a)  Stories  read  to  pupils  or  silently  read  by 
them,  and  then  reproduced  orally  and  in  writing. 
(b)  Oral  and  written  descriptions  of  familiar  objects 
and  places. 

Notk:  Those  pupils  who  can  read  with  a  fair 
degree  of  fluency,  should  bo  required  to  tell  in  their 
own  words  what  they  Iiave  read.  Occasionally  they 
should  be  required  to  write  in  substance  what  they 
have  read. 

4.  Letter-writing,  including  friendly  and  business 
letters,  notes  of  invitation,  applications  for  positions, 
etc. 

Note  1 :  After  the  ordinary  forms  of  letters  have 
been  taught  by  copying  or  dictation  or  otherwise, 
pupils  should  be  required  to  write  letters  from  hints 
written  on  the  blackboard. 


ARTTHMETIC. 

ORAL,    SIGIIT,    ANI>    WRITTEN    ARITIIMKTIC. 

1.  Oral  and  sight  arithmetic:  Numbers  (a)  from 
1  to  10;  (6)  from  1  to  20;  (c)  from  1  to  100. 

2.  Oral,  sight,  and  written  arithmetic:  Numbers 
from  1  to  1000. 

Note:  So  far  as  practicable,  the  course  of  study  in 
number  for  day  primary  schools  is  to  guide  the 
instruction  given  to  beginners  in  evening  elementary 
schools. 

3.  (a)  Writing  and  reading  integers.  (/>)  Addition 
and  subtraction  of  integers  to  a  million,  (c)  Multi- 
plication and  division  of  integers  —  products  and 
dividends  not  to  exceed  100000. 


8  BOOK-KEEPING  —  GEOGRAPHY. 

4.  (a)  Simple  concrete  illuBtrations  of  fractions. 
(b)  Writing  and  reading  (1)  decimals  to  and  including 
thousandths,  and  (2)  the  units  of  United  States 
money,  (c)  Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
and  division  of  decimals  to  and  including  thousandths 
and  of  United  States  money,  (d)  Liquid  and  Dry 
Measure,  Avoirdupois  Weight,  and  Time,  with 
simple  practical  problems. 

6.  (a)  Common  fractions,  (b)  Decimal  fractions 
continued  and  completed,  (c)  Compound  numbers 
with  simple  practical  problems  —  including  only  the 
units  previously  studied,  and  Long,  Square,  Cubic, 
and  Circular  Measure,  (d)  The  principles  of  percent- 
age, including  their  application  to  simple  interest. 


BOOK-KEEPING, 

1 .  Simple  accounts. 

2.  Forms  of  bills,  of  receipts,  and  of  promissory 
notes. 

3.  (a)  The  principles  of  book-keeping  by  single 
entry  or  double  entry,  {b)  Their  applications  in 
keeping  the  day  book,  the  cash  book,  and  the  ledger. 

4.  (a)  Making  a  trial  balance,  {b)  A  statement 
of  resources  and  liabilities,  (c)  A  statement  of  losses 
and  gains. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Reading  and  oral  lessons,  with  the  use  and  study 
of  maps  : 

1.  (a)  Home  Geography,  (b)  Form  and  motions 
of  the  earth,     (c)    Forms  of  land  and  divisions  of 


HISTORY  AND   CIVIL  GOVEBKMENT.        9 

water,  {d)  Surface  of  the  land,  (e)  Circles  of  the 
earth;  latitude  and  longitude;  zones.  (/)  Hemi- 
spheres, continents,  and  grand  divisions. 

2.  Physical  and  political  geography  (a)  of  the 
United  States;  {h)  of  the  countries  of  Europe;  (r)  of 
the  remaining  countries  of  North  America. 

3.  Physical  and  political  geography  (a)  of  the 
countries  of  South  America;  (h)  of  the  West  Indies, 
etc.;  (c)  of  the  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa;  (d)  of 
Australia,  Malaysia,  and  other  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

NoTB  1  :  The  instruction  in  geography  should 
follow,  so  far  as  it  is  practicable,  the  general  outline  of 
the  course  laid  out  for  the  day  schools,  and  should  be 
based  on  the  pupils^  knowledge  of  home  geography. 

Note  2  :  The  commercial  side  of  geography  should 
be  emphasized. 

NoTR  3  :  Good  wall  maps  of  the  grand  divisions 
should  be  in  every  room;  and  special  maps  of  countries 
and  political  divisions  should  be  accessible  to  the 
pupils. 

HISTORY  AND  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

1.  Reading  and  oral  lessons  on  the  history  of  the 
United  States. 

Note:  Short  biographies  or  parts  of  longer  biogra- 
phies of  persons  eminent  in  our  history  should  be  read 
to  or  by  the  pupils,  and  great  historical  events  should 
be  made  attractive  by  means  of  anecdotes  and  interest- 
ing incidents.  Places  important  in  our  history  should 
be  definitely  located  by  reference  to  wall  maps,  by 
blackboard  illustrations,  or  by  oral  explanations. 

2.  Reading  and  oral  lessons  on  the  civil  government 
of  the  United  States. 

Note  :  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
should  be  read  and  commented  upon ;  and  the  rights. 


10  PHYSIOLOGY   AKD   HYGIENE. 

duties,  and  responsibilities  of  citizens  should  be 
considered  and  explained.  The  governments  of  the 
city  and  the  state  should  be  studied  in  connection 
with  that  of  the  United  States,  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison, as  to  functions  and  powers  and  organization 
of  the  departments. 


PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 

Lessons  on  the  leading  facts  of  physiology  and  on 
the  most  useful  laws  of  health. 

Note  :  There  should  be,  not  less  than  once  a  week, 
a  general  exercise  in  physiology  and  hygiene.  The 
teacher  should  make  prominent  those  physiological 
facts  and  hygienic  laws  which  call  attention  to  the 
importance  of  pure  air,  proper  temperature,  cleanli- 
ness, and  regular  hours  and  which  lead  to  right 
practice  in  bathing,  clothing,  eating,  and  drinking, 
and  especially  to  the  rejection  or  disuse  of  stimulants 
and  narcotics. 


Note  :  Instruction  in  Cookery,  Woodworking, 
Drawing,  and  Music,  may  be  provided  when  there  is  a 
sufficient  number  of  pupils  desiring  such  instruction. 


SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  13-1903 


REPORT 


COMMITTEE  ON  EVENING  SCHOOLS 


FREE  PUBLIC  LECTUEES 


BOSTON 

MUNICIPAL  PRINTING   OFFICE 

1903 


In  School  Committee,  June  9,  1903. 

Ordered^    That  the  Committee  on  Evening  Schools  are 
hereby  authorized  to  report  in  print  upon  the  Free  Public 
Lectures  conducted  under  their  direction. 
Attest : 

THORNTON   D.  APOLLONIO, 

Secretary. 


REPORT. 


In  School  Committee,  Dec.  22,  1903. 
The  Committee  on  Evening  Schools  presents  herewith  its 
first  report  on  the  Free  Public  Lectures,  conducted  under  its 
direction  during  the  season  of  1901-1902.  The  work  of  pro- 
viding free  lectures  for  the  general  public  is  not  new  to 
municipal  enterprise.  The  most  conspicuous  achievement 
in  this  direction  has  been  made  by  the  City  of  New  York, 
where  early  in  1889  courses  of  free  lectures  were  established 
by  the  Board  of  Education.  During  the  spring  of  that  year, 
186  lectures  were  given  to  audiences  numbering  in  the  aggre- 
gate, 22,141  persons,  and  averaging  119  to  each  lecture.  The 
courses  during  the  second  season,  October,  1889,  to  April, 
1890,  comprised  329  lectures.  The  aggregate  attendance  was 
23,632,  and  the  average  attendance  about  72.  The  results 
of  the  second  season  seemed  to  indicate  the  desirability  of  a 
change  in  the  manner  of  administration,  and  in  1890  Dr. 
Henry  M.  Leipziger,  the  present  Supervisor  of  Lectures  was 
placed  in  executive  charge  of  the  work.  Under  his  man- 
agement the  lecture  system  has  experienced  an  astonishing 
growth,  and  now  rests  upon  a  firm,  and  without  doubt  a 
lasting,  biisis.  The  following  data,  taken  from  the  latest 
report  upon  the  New  York  P>ee  Pui)lic  Lectures,  forcibly 
show  the  present  mac^nitude  of  the  woik  in  that  city, 
and  its  enormous  possibilities  here.  During  the  season  of 
1902-1908  (October  to  May),  4,221  lectures  were  given  in 
128  lecture  centers.  The  total  attendance  was  1,204,126,  and 
the  average  attendance  285.  As  illustrative  of  the  character 
and  scope  of  the  work,  it  appears  that  in  addition  to  lectures 
upon  Descriptive  Geography,  which  greatly  outnumbered 
those  in  any  other  department,  there  were  lectures  and  courses 
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upon  the  various  natural  sciences.  Physiology  and  Hygiene, 
Sociology,  Education,  Literature,  History  and  Biography, 
Music  and  Art. 

Nor  is  this  the  first  time  that  free  lectures  under 
municipal  auspices  have  been  provided  in  our  own  city.  In 
1898,  Mayor  Josiah  Quincy  appointed  a  lecture  committee, 
consisting  of  ten  members,  to  undei*take  this  work.  Under 
the  direction  of  this  committee  lectures  were  given  during 
the  early  part  of  1899  in  ten  lecture  centers.  As  is  shown 
by  the  published  report  of  this  committee,  186  lectures  were 
given  with  a  total  attendance  of  18,200,  the  audiences  thus 
averaging  212,  and  varying  in  size  from  about  1,000  to  32. 
In  the  following  year,  1900,  during  the  incumbency  of  Mayor 
Quincy's  successor,  the  lecture  committee  was  abolished,  and 
the  lecture  movement  abandoned. 

The  present  lecture  system  may  be  said  to  have  had  its 
origin  in  the  year  1901.  In  the  beginning  of  that  year  the 
Evening  School  Committee  of  this  Board  had  under  considera- 
tion the  feasibilty  of  providing  in  our  evening  schools  an 
occasional  lecture  upon  some  subject  of  value  to  the  scholars, 
as  a  means  of  agreeably  diversifying  the  work,  and  thus 
supplying  a  stimulus  to  sustain  the  interest.  The  inquiry 
into  this  subject  broadened  as  it  progiessed,  and  soon  opened 
up  the  study  of  the  kindred  and  more  important  work  of 
providing  lectures  for  the  public  generally.  This  seemed  a 
most  appropriate  undertaking  for  the  School  Department 
Distinctly  educative  in  character,  the  work  was  thus  in  com- 
plete accord  with  the  proper  function  of  the  schools,  and 
indeed  it  might  be  considered  but  an  extension  of  school 
activities,  so  as  to  reach  a  larger  constituency  in  a  new  but 
approved  way.  Furthermore,  in  our  numerous  school  halls, 
commodious  and  easily  accessible,  but  infrequently  used,  this 
department  was  supplied  with  the  natural  and  most  suitable 
places  of  public  assembly. 

The  extraordinary  public  appreciation  which  had  been 
manifested  in  the  lectures  in  New  York  City  encouraged 
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this  committee  to  believe  that  the  time  was  then  opportune 
for  the  introduction  of  this  work  here,  and  accordingly,  by 
an  order  presented  on  February  26,  1901,  an  appropriation 
was  requested  for  this  purpose.  The  School  Board,  however, 
was  then  unwilling  to  engage  in  a  work  constituting  so 
distinct  a  departure  from  traditional  lines,  and  the  order,  as 
it  was  finally  adopted,  conferred  authority  to  provide  lectures 
for  evening  school  scholars  only.  The  report  of  this  com- 
mittee upon  the  evening  school  lectures  of  that  year  may  be 
found  on  pages  510-512  of  the  Minutes  of  the  School  Board 
for  1901.  In  1902  this  committee  renewed  its  recommenda- 
tion that  a  system  of  Free  Public  Lectures  should  be  estab- 
lished. This  time  favorable  action  followed,  and  the  sum  of 
forty-two  hundred  dollars  was  appropriated. 

The  consideration  of  the  various  questions  incident  to  the 
inauguration  of  the  work  was  immediately  begun.  It  was 
soon  realized  that  before  the  program  of  lectures  in  the 
various  centers  could  be  offered  to  the  public  as  a 
completed  whole,  veiy  many  important  details  must  be 
attended  to  with  close  scrutiny  and  unremitting  care. 
The  selection  of  lecturers  and  the  arrangement  of  courses 
involved  much  correspondence,  inquiries  must  be  prose- 
cuted, personal  interviews  given  and  visitations  made.  It 
was  essential  also  that,  after  the  courses  were  under  way, 
a  constant  oversight  should  be  exercised. 

In  view  of  all  this,  and  profiting  by  the  experience  of  the 
New  York  Board  of  Education,  the  committee  deemed  it 
necessary  that  the  lecture  system  should  have  an  administra- 
tive head,  and  Supervisor  Walter  S.  Parker  was  invited  to 
assume  that  office.  Mr.  Parker  responded  generously  to  the 
call  of  the  committee,  and  entered  upon  the  task  committed 
to  him  with  enthusiastic  interest.  We  consider  it  fortunate 
that  at  this  critical  period  we  were  able  to  have  the  co-opera- 
tion of  one  in  such  cordial  sympathy  with  the  movement,  and 
who  has  been  at  all  times  so  unsparing  of  time  and  labor  in 
promoting  its  success.     The  large  audiences  which  listened 
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to  the  lectures  with  such  evident  satisfaction  bear  abundant 
testimony  to  the  zeal  and  thoroughness  and  sound  and  dis- 
criminating judgment  which  have  characterized  his  efforts. 

It  was  believed  tliat  the  efficiency  and  permanency  of  the 
movement  lay  in  tentative  beginnings  and  progressive  devel- 
opment. Four  school  buildings  located  in  what  were  con- 
sidered to  be  typical  districts  were  selected  as  lecture  centres 
for  experimentation.  For  each  centre  a  local  director  was 
appointed,  whose  office  it  was,  among  other  things,  to  carry 
into  effect  measures  for  properly  advertising  the  lectures  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  lecture  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  preservation  of  order, 
and  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  audience.  The 
centers  and  directors  were  as  follows:  Lowell  School, 
Jamaica  Plain,  Edward  P.  Sherburne;  Shurtleff  School, 
South  Boston,  Michael  E.  Fitzgerald;  Charlestown  High 
School,  Walter  L.  Harrington ;  Franklin  School,  South  End, 
Gustavus  F.  Guild. 

Each  of  the  directors  was  engaged  in  public  school  work, 
and  had  established  a  reputation  for  successful  school 
administration,  either  in  the  building  occupied  as  a  center  or 
in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Each  enjoyed  a  wide  and  intimate 
acquaintance  among  the  local  residents,  and  possessed  to  a 
very  large  degree  their  confidence  and  esteem.  The  lecture 
system  was  materially  benefited  by  the  pleasant  relations 
thus  existing.  Persons  of  influence  and  weight  in  the  various 
communities,  among  them  many  clergymen,  were  readily  led 
to  interest  themselves  actively,  and  were  frequently  seen  in 
attendance  at  the  lectures.  The  result  of  all  these  favoring 
circumstances  was  an  instant  response  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  and  the  emphatic  expression  of  their  appreciation  and 
approval. 

The  first  courses  consisted  of  six  lectures  in  each  center. 
The  lecturers  in  the  several  centers  were  the  same,  yet  as 
most  of  them  had  a  somewhat  extensive  repertory  of  lectures, 
which  were  deemed  available  for  the  purpose,  certain  substi- 
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tutions  were  made  possible,  and  a  desirable  variety  thus  given 
to  the  courses.  Of  the  six  lectures,  three  were  upon 
Descriptive  Geography  and  Travel,  two  were  upon  literary 
subjects,  which  were  treated  in  an  appropriate  and  dignified, 
yet  thoroughly  popular,  style,  and  the  remaining  lecture  was 
upon  certain  phases  of  the  Civil  War,  and  was  filled  with 
patriotic  inspiration.  The  lectures  were  all  illustrated  with 
the  stereopticon,  and  in  one  instance  with  musical  accom- 
paniment also. 

It  was  felt  that  at  the  outset,  when  it  was  above  all 
necessary  to  attract  the  favorable  notice  of  the  people  and  to 
create,  or  at  least  to  cultivate,  a  strong  public  desire  for  this 
form  of  adult  instruction,  the  severely  didactic  or  somewhat 
abstruse  lecture,  of  whatever  intrinsic  merit,  should  be 
avoided,  and  that  those  in  lighter  vein,  possessing  to  a  per- 
missible degree  the  element  of  entertainment,  were  distinctly 
more  suitable.  Yet  the  fundamental  educative  purpose  of  the 
lecture  system  was  steadily  kept  in  view.  The  geographical 
lectures  will  he  found  to  have  related  to  countries  of  present 
historical  prominence  or  of  political  or  commercial  importance, 
and,  while  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  ordinary  promiscu- 
ous audiences,  contained  much  varied  information  of  popular 
interest  and  decided  value,  and  the  lectures  upon  the  Poems 
of  Moore  and  Longfellow's  Evangeline,  presented  in  a 
charming  manner  by  cultured  and  scholarly  men,  gave  to  the 
listeners  a  clearer  and  more  vivid  conception  of  the  beauties 
of  these  familiar  classics. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  table  of  statistics,  the 
audiences  at  the  lectures  of  the  first  series  were,  except 
occasionally  at  an  introductory  lecture,  uniformly  laige. 
It  was  part  of  the  original  plan  to  admit  to  the  lectures  all 
persons  over  sixteen  years  of  age.  It  was  soon  found,  how- 
ever, that  the  number  of  adults  who  desired  to  attend  was 
80  great  that  the  admission  of  young  people  to  the  lectures 
resulted  in  the  exclusion  of  others  of  more  mature  years, 
and  for  this  reason  the  age  limit  was  shortly  fixed  at  eighteen 
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years.     The  total  attendance  at  the  24  lectures  was  16,495, 
and  the  average  attendance  687. 

These  very  satisfactory  results  amply  warranted,  if 
they  did  not  imperatively  require,  a  continuation  of  the 
lecture  work,  and  in  the  budget  for  1903  was  included  an 
appropriation,  for  this  purpose,  of  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars.  The  reduction  in  the  sum  appropriated  from 
that  of  the  former  year  did  not  indicate  a  lessening  in- 
terest, but  was  caused  solely  by  financial  conditions,  which 
made  a  general  retrenchment  necessary.  Preparations  were 
at  once  made  for  courses  for  the  spring  of  1903,  and  four 
additional  centers  were  established,  namely,  in  the  Roxbury 
High  School,  the  Dorchester  High  School,  East  Boston  High 
School,  and  the  Brighton  High  School.  The  directors 
selected  for  these  centers  were  prominently  identified  with 
school  work  in  the  neighborhood,  and  were  respectively: 
Charles  C.  Haines,  Charles  J.  Lincoln,  Henr}'  H.  Folsom 
and  PVederic  A.  Tupper.  The  pblicy  and  procedure  of  the 
committee,  which  seemed  to  have  been  justified  by  the  results 
of  the  former  year,  were  substantially  followed  in  the 
arrangement  of  these  courses.  At  each  center  a  course 
of  four  lectures  was  given.  The  diminished  appropriation, 
barely  sufficient  to  continue  the  work  in  what  were  undenia- 
bly its  most  popular  features,  left  little  latitude  to  the  com- 
mittee for  innovation.  Besides,  the  necessity  of  first  firmly 
establishing  the  lecture  system  in  popular  favor  made  it  of 
questionable  expediency  to  experiment  at  that  time  with 
subjects  or  courses  of  undoubted  educational  and  utilitarian 
value,  but  not  of  general  public  interest.  The  range  of  the 
courses  thus  remained,  of  necessity,  practically  the  same  as  in 
the  previous  year.  Lectures  upon  descriptive  geography  and 
travel  again  predominated.  It  is  the  judgment  of  this  commit- 
tee that  free  public  courses  must  be  made  up  to  a  great  extent 
of  lectures  upon  these  subjects,  for  such  lectures, possessing  as 
they  do  most  largely  the  human  element,  are  thus  within 
the  compass  of   the    sympathies   and   interests  of   all,   and 
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appeal  particularly  to  that  large  body  of  the  people  without 
specialized  tastes  or  definite  educational  purposes.  As  for- 
merly, many  lectures  were  given  upon  subjects  of  a  literary 
nature.  In  some  instances  the  lectures  were  without  illus- 
tration. While  the  audiences  on  these  occasions,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  were  not  so  large  as  at  the  other  lectures,  yet 
they  were  of  gratifying  size,  and  demonstrated  that  the  need 
of  the  stereopticon  is  not  absolute,  and  that  lectures  upon 
subjects  which  do  not  admit  of  effective  illustration  of  that 
sort  may  yet  be  included  in  the  courses  without  imperiling 
their  usefulness  or  popularity. 

The  total  attendance  at  the  32  lectures  of  the  second 
series  was  23,572,  and  the  average  attendance  736.  The 
attendance  therefore  at  the  56  lectures  of  the  first  and 
second  series,  November,  1902  to  April,  1903,  aggregated 
40,067,  and  the  average  attendance  was  715.  These  figures, 
significant  though  they  may  be,  do  not  fully  indicate  the 
extent  of  the  public  interest,  for  it  happened  on  several 
occasions  that  many  people,  sometimes  hundreds,  were  unable 
to  gain  admittance  to  the  hall. 

The  test  of  the  success  of  a  municipal  lecture  system  is 
public  appreciation,  and  this,  we  believe,  may  safely  be  meas- 
ured by  the  size  of  the  audiences.  In  this  regard  the  com- 
mittee is  content  to  submit  the  accompanying  statistics  without 
comment.  But  the  size  of  the  audient?es  was  not  their  only 
noteworthy  characteristic.  They  were  composed  invariably 
of  serious,  orderly  people,  who  listened  to  the  lectures  with 
careful  attention  and  unmistakable  interest. 

The  size  and  conduct  and  character  of  the  audiences  con- 
vincingly showed  that  there  are  in  our  city  large  numbers  of 
people  for  whom  the  present  means  of  public  instruction  are 
inadequate  or  ill  adapted,  who  are  earnestly  desirous  of  self- 
improvement,  of  increasing  their  knowledge,  and  of  broadening 
their  horizon  of  view.  The  existence  of  this  wholesome  spirit 
of  acquirement  is  a  momentous  fact.  It  would  seem  to  be 
the  policy  of  wisdom  as  well  as  of  proper  economy  for  the 
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municipality  to  recognize  it,  and  in  so  far  as  it  can  to  gratify 
it.  It  would  be  well  if  the  breadth  and  variety  of  the 
knowledge  sought  could  be  met  with  correlative  opportunities. 
But  municipal  effort  has  its  limitations,  and  it  is  probably  true 
that  we  can  only  approximately  attain  this  desirable  result 
It  is  probably  true,  also,  that  this  approximation  can  only  be 
reached  by  successive  steps.  But  once  the  way  is  made  clear 
the  movement  onward  should  be  unbroken.  We  believe  that 
the  results  of  the  lecture  courses  demonstrate  their  civic  useful- 
ness, and  that  the  appropriations  for  this  purpose  should  be 
Uberal,  so  that  as  rapidly  as  conditions  will  permit  the  lecture 
system  may  be  developed  and  enlarged,  the  number  of  centers 
increased,  the  lecture  season  extended,  and  the  scope  of  the 
work  made  comprehensive  enough  to  include  instruction  in 
all  the  more  important  departments  of  knowledge.  It  may 
thus  eventually  become  the  People's  University. 

JOHN  A.  BRETT,  Chairman, 
JULIA  E.  DUFF, 
MARK  B.  MULVEY, 
JAMES  J.  STORROW, 
FRANK  VOGEL. 
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Mason  Strbet,  Boston,  December  8,  1903. 
Mr.  John  A.  Brett, 

Chairman  of  the  Evening  School  Committee : 

Dear  Sir,  —  In  response  to  your  request  for  a  "brief 
report  of  observations  and  results"  of  the  courses  of  free 
lectures  to  the  people,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following : 

At  the  end  of  the  present  month  one  hundred  forty-eight 
lectures  will  have  been  given  under  the  direction  of  your 
committee,  including  forty-four  given  to  the  evening  school 
pupils  only. 

The  lectures  have  been  received  with  interest  and  enthu- 
siasm at  all  the  centers.  The  attendance  has  been  large  and 
constant  at  all  times,  and  in  all  kinds  of  weather — in  fact, 
the  attendance  has  been  much  larger  than  we  had  any  right 
to  expect,  judging  from  the  experience  of  other  large  cities, 
notably  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia.  In  preparing 
for  these  lectures  it  has  been  my  intention  to  meet  the 
expectation  of  your  committee  and  procure  the  services  of 
only  those  persons  who  had  subject  matter  of  intrinsic  value, 
and  who  possessed  the  necessary  ability  of  pleasing,  accept- 
able presentation.  Care  has  been  taken  not  to  impose  on  the 
people  what  might  be  thought  to  be  of  most  use  to  them, 
whether  they  were  likely  to  be  interested  or  not,  but  rather 
what  would  be  most  likely  to  interest  them  and  leave  a  last- 
ing educational  influence  over  the  greater  number,  with  a 
strong  desire  in  the  mind  for  improvement. 

The  old  adage  of  the  French  philosopher,  "As  the 
teacher  so  is  the  school,"  is  especially  applicable  to  the 
lecture  department.  The  ability  and  adaptability  of  the 
lecturers  will  surely  measure  the  success  of  the  course  of 
lectures.  If  we  could  be  sure  of  always  getting  a  lecturer, 
who  would  be  master  of  the  situation  —  a  real  teacher  and  not 
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merely  a  talker  —  there  would  be  no  question  about  the 
success  of  lecture  courses.  Knowledge  of  the  subject  matter 
and  a  pleasing  presentation  of  it  are  indispensable  to  success, 
but  there  should  be  added  another  element,  more  elusive, 
not  so  easy  of  recognition,  but  very  essential  to  the  highest 
success,  a  sjrmpathetic  touch  of  feeling,  not  only  for  the 
subject  matter,  but  also  for  the  audience.  Some  of  the 
lecturers  have  exhibited  these  three  elements  of  success  in  a 
marked  d^ree. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  attendance  on  the  whole 
has  been  about  evenly  divided  between  the  sexes.  In  some 
lectures  the  men  out-number  the  women,  while  in  other 
lectures  the  reverse  is  true;  in  still  others,  they  are 
about  equal. 

I  have  received  many  expressions  of  pleasure  and  profit 
from  men  and  women  attending  the  courses. 

All  this  new  interest  in  evening  school  work,  lectures, 
etc.,  will  have  a  strong  tendency  to  uplift  the  commimity. 
When  the  Mosely  commission  was  here  one  of  the  members 
was  asked  by  the  writer,  "  What  do  you  see  in  this  country 
that  is  distinctively  American?"  The  reply  was  direct  and 
immediate :  "  The  universal  intense  interest  in  education  is 
a  marked  feature  of  American  life." 

The  very  fact  of  the  presence  of  the  commission,  which 
was  here  by  the  will  and  judgment  of  a  serious  business 
man,  is  a  strong  testimony  of  itself  in  favor  of  more 
extended  educational  work,  lectures,  etc.  I  am  free  to  say 
that  I  am  in  favor  of  using  all  right  means  to  make  educa- 
tion higher,  better,  and  more  extended  among  the  people  of 
our  city.  Boston,  although  conservat  ve,  never  has  taken  a 
step  backward  in  educational  movements. 

Ex-Mayor  Quincy  made  a  strong  plea  a  few  years  ago  for 
the  more  extended  use  of  our  school  plant  on  the  ground  of 
its  great  cost.  While  it  may  be  admitted  that  this  reason  is 
not  sufficient  of  itself  to  warrant  the  action  which  he  advo- 
cated, it  is  clear  that  in  the  evening  use  of   our  splendid 
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school-houses  for  proper  purposes  there  exists  a  tremendous 
possibility  for  good  in  the  community. 

As  the  residential  portions  of  our  city  spread  out  more  and 
more  into  the  outside  wards,  and  away  from  the  congested 
trade  and  traffic,  the  school-house  is  destined  to  become, 
sooner  or  later,  a  center  of  power  and  influence,  and  is  it  not 
a  duty  to  make  that  influence  educative  and  constructive,  a 
positive  force  of  increasing  power. 

Yours  respectfully, 

WALTER  S.  PARKER. 
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FIRST   SERIES. 


LOWELL   SCHOOL. 


Date. 

Lecturer. 

Subject. 

Attend- 
ance. 

Remarks. 

1902. 

Nov.  8.... 

Peter  MacQueen 

The  Philippines.. 
Down  in  Dixie.... 

450 

Nov.  14... 

Dr.  George  W.  Blcknell.. 

780 

Nov.  24... 

Michael  J.  Dwyer,  LL.  B., 

The   Poems   and 
Songs  of  Thomas 
Moore 

1.216 

Bain.  Doors  closed 

at  7.50  P.M.  Large 
number  turned 

Dec.  5.  . 

Arthur  K.  Peck 

The  Yellowstone 
National  Park, 

703 

Cold  and  stormy. 

Dec.  12.. 

Bernard  M.  Sheridan 

Evangeline 

1.087 

(Joldandstormj. 

Dec.  19.. 

Dr.  John  C.  Bowker 

Imperial  India 

835 

Total  attendance,  5,079.       Average  attendance,  847. 


CHARLKSTOWN    HIGH    SCHOOL. 


Date. 

Lecturer. 

Subject. 

Attend- 
ance. 

Remarks. 

1902. 

Nov.  11.. 

Bernard  M.  Sheridan 

Evangeline 

600 

Nov.  18.. 

Dr.  John  C.  Bowker 

Imperial  India  — 

607 

Nov.  25.. 

Arthur  K.  Peck 

The    Grand    Can- 
yon  of   the  Ari- 
zona  

670 

Dec.    2.. 

Dr.  George  W.  Blcknell.. . 

Down  in  Dixie.... 

658 

Dec.    9.. 

Peter  MaC'Queen 

The  Philippines... 

The    Poems    and 
Songs  of  Thomas 
Moore 

446 

Exceedingly  cold. 
Rain. 

Dec.  16.. 

Michael  J  Dwyer,  LL.  B., 

564 

Total  attendance,  3.540       Average  attendance,  590 
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FRANKLIN    SCHOOL. 


Date. 


Lecturer. 


Subject. 


Attend, 
ance. 


Remarks. 


190S. 

Nov.  20. 
Not.  28. 

Dec.  4.. 


Dec. 

11 

Dec. 

18 

J90t. 

Jan. 

7.. 

Dr.  George  W.  Blcknell.. 
Dr.  John  C.  Bo wker 

Michael  J.  Dwyer,  LL.B. 

Peter  MacQueen 

Bernard  M.  Sheridan 

Arthur  K.  Peck 


Down  in  Dixie.... 
Russia 

The  Poems  and 
Songs  of 
Tliomas  Moore, 

Panama  and  Ven- 
ezuela   

Evangeline 

The  Grand  Can- 
yon of  the  Ari- 
zona   


218 
460 


470 


450 
480 


808 


Every  seat  taken 
and  all  standing 
room  occupied. 


Insufficient  room 
for  ail  who 
wished  to  at- 
tend. 


Snow.  Hall  filled. 

Many  turned 
away  on  account 
of  lack  of  room. 


Snow.  Lecture 
had  been  twice 
postponed. 


Total  attendance,  2,376.       Averagu  attendance,  396. 

f 
SnUKTLEFF     SCHOOL. 


Date. 

Lecturer. 

Subject. 

Attend- 
ance. 

Remarks. 

1902. 

Nov.  10.. 

Michael  J. Dwyer,  LL.B. 

Bernard  M.  Sheridan 

Peter  MacQueen 

The    Poems    and 
Songs  of  Thomas 
Moore 

700 
1,150 

900 
1,000 

850 
900 

Nov.  17.. 
Nov.  24.. 

Evangeline 

Panama  and  Ven- 
ezuela  

The     Yellowstone 
National  Park.. 

Down  in  Dixie... 
Russia 

Hall  crowded  to 
utmost  capacity  * 
abuut  1,0(M)  turned 
away. 

Dec.  1... 

Arthur  K.  Peck 

Doors  closed  at 
7.46  P.M. 

* 
D       8. 

Dec.  15.. 

Dr.  George  W.  Blcknell.. 
Dr.  John  C.  Bowker 

Doors  cloBiMi  at 
7.4.'>1».M.  Account 
crowded  condi- 
tion  of  hall. 
Weather  threat- 
ening. 

Weather  ex- 
tremely  cold. 

Total  attendance,  5,600.       Average  attendance,  917. 
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SECOND  SERIES. 


D0BCHE8TEB   HIGH   SCHOOL. 


Dftte. 

Lecturer. 

Subject. 

Attend, 
ance. 

Remarks. 

190t. 

Mar.   8.. 

Homer  B.  Sprague 

Shakespeare's 
Cradle  and  School, 

seo 

Mar.  10.. 

Bernard  M.  Sheridan 

Evangeline 

1,S10 

Cloudy.  Large 
number  unable  to 
galnadmitUnce. 

Mar.  17 

Prof.  W.  H.  Niles 

The  Reminiscences 
of  the  Peaks  and 
Passes  of  the  Alps, 

1,100 

Mar.  24.. 

MichaelJ.Dwyer,  LL.B., 

The  Poems  and 
Songs  of  Thomas 
Moore 

1.109 

Cloudy.  Many  un- 
able to  obtain  ad- 
mittance.  Doors 
closed  at  7.60. 

Total  attendance,  4,129.       Average  attendance,  1,0S2. 


OHARLESTOWN    HIGH    SCHOOL. 


Date. 

Lecturer. 

Subject 

Attend, 
ance. 

Remarks. 

1908. 

Mar.*  4.. 

Peter  MacQueen 

Panama  and  Vene- 
zuela  

376 

493 
884 
809 

Alice  Gray  Teele 

Mar.  10.. 

Ireland    and    Her 
People 

Charles  E.  Fav 

Weather  poor; 
mist.         ^ 

Mar.  17.. 

Mountaineering  in 
a  new  Switzerland 

Story'of  Australia, 
Old  and  New 

Mar.  24.. 

W,  Hinton  White 

Rain. 

Total  attendance,  1,511.       Average  attendance,  878. 


COMMITTEE  ON  EVENING  SCHOOLS. 
BRIGHTON   HIGH   BCHOOL. 
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Date. 

lecturer. 

Subject. 

Attend, 
ance. 

Remarks. 

190S. 

Mar.   6.. 
Mar.  12.. 
Mar.  19.. 

I>r.  John  C.  Bowker 

Bernard  M.Sheridan... 
Peter  MacQncen 

Michael  J.  Dwyer,  LL.  B. 

Imperial  India... 

Evangeline 

The   PhilippineB. 
the  Past  and 
Future • 

270 
686 

619 

802 

Rainy. 

Mar.  SO.. 

The    PoemB  and 
SongB  of  Thomas 
Moore 

Total  attendance,  2,287.       Average  attendance.  672. 
LOWELL    SCHOOL. 


Date. 


Lecturer. 


Subject. 


Attend, 
ance. 


Remarks. 


190S. 

Mar.    6. 

Mar.  13. 

Mar.  20. 
Mar.  27. 


Michael  J.  Dwyer,  LL.  B. 
Prof.  Charles  E.  Fay 


The  Poems  and 
Songs  of  Robert 
Burns 


Mountaineering 
In  a  new  Switz- 
erland  


W.IIinton  White... 
Carrie  M.  Kingman. 


Australia.     Past 
and  Future 


A  Trip  to  Brazil. 


760 

760 
IKX) 


Totel  attendance,  3,080.       Average  attendance,  770. 
ROXBURY   HKHI    SCHOOL. 


Date. 

Lecturer. 

Subject. 

Attend- 
ance. 

Remarks. 

1»0S. 

Mar.  4... 

Michael  J.  Dwyer,  LL.B., 

The    Poems  and 
Songs     of 
Thomas  Moore, 

429 

Mar.  11.. 

Dr.  John  C.  Bowker 

Imperial  India — 

719 

Not  pleasant. 

Mar.|8.. 

Bernard  M.  Sheridan 

Evangeline 

1,200 

Doors   closed   at 
7.30.        Many 
turned  away. 

Mar.  25.. 

Dr.  Homer  B.  Sprague  . . . 

Oliver  Gold, 
smith's     Foon. 
datlons.. T  ...T 

461 

Total  attendance,  2,799.      Average  attendance,  700. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  13. 
FRANKLIN   SCHOOL. 


Date. 


Lecturer. 


Subject 


AtteDd. 
aDce. 


Remarks. 


190S. 
Mar.  6.. 

Mar.  12. 

Mar.  19. 
Mar.  96. 


John  Wilder  Fairbanka.. 
Michael  J.  Dwyer,  LL.B., 

Dr.  George  W.  Blcknell. 
Peter  MacQueen 


The  Land  of  the 
Nightleas  Day, 

The  Poems  and 
Songs  of  Robert 
Boms 


Flashes  of  Light 
on    Yankee 
Land 

The  Philippines. 
Past  and 
Future 


468 


645 


420 


443 


Rainy.  Hall  filled. 


Hall  filled  at  7.45. 
Manv  refused 
admission. 


All   seats    taken. 
Many  standing. 


Total  attendance,  1,961.       Average  attendance,  490. 


SHURTLEFP   SCHOOL. 


Date. 

Lecturer. 

Subject. 

Attend, 
ance. 

Remarks. 

190S. 

Mar.    9.. 

Mar.  16.. 

W.  Hinton  White 

Minna  £.  Tenney . ........ 

AustraUa    as    It 
Was  and  Is 

A  Summer  Id  Nor- 
way   

1,150 

1,100 
1.000 
1,160 

Stormy.  AllseaU 
taken  and  many 
sUnding. 

Peter  MacQueen 

Pleasant.     Doors 

Mar.  28  . 

Scotland  and  Rob- 
ert  Burns.. 

The  West  Indies 
Islands 

closed  at  7.40. 

Mar.  80.. 

Charles  Mason  Fuller 

Very  stormy. 
Stormy. 

Total  attendance,  4,400.       Average  attendance,  1,100. 


COMMITTEE  ON  EVENING  SCHOOLS. 
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EAST  BOSTON   HIGH   SCHOOL. 


Date. 


Lecturer. 


Subject 


Attend, 
ance. 


Remarks. 


190S. 
Mar.    2.. 


Mar.    9. 


Mar:  16.. 


Mar.  28.. 


Michael  J.  Dwyer,  LL.B. 


Arthur  K.  Peck.. 


Peter  MacQueen. 


The  Poems  and 
Songs  of 
Thomas  Moore.. 


The   Yellowstone 
NaUonal  Park.. 


The   Philippines, 
the     Past    and 


Dr.  JohnC.Bowker.. 


Future. 


Imperial  India.. 


760 


900 


875 


Every  seat  occu- 
pied .  Many 
standing. 

Cloudy  and  damp. 
Many  turned 
away  on  nc 
count  of  lack  of 
room,  and  many 
stood. 

Many  turned 
away,and  many 
stood. 

Rainy. 


Total  attendance,  3,405.        Average  attendance,  851. 


SUMMARY   OF  ATTENDANCE. 


First  Series. 

Lowell  School 5,070 

Charlestown  High  School  3,540 

Franklin  School 2,876 

Shurtleff  School 5,500 

Total 


16,405 


Second  Series. 


Lowell  School 
Charlestown  High  School 
Franklin  School 
Shurtleff  School 
Roxbury  High  School 
Dorchester  High  School    . 
East  Boston  High  School 
Brighton  High  School 
Total    .        .        .        . 
Grand  total 


3,080 

1,511 

1,061 

4,400 

2,700 

4,120« 

3,405 

2,287 


28,572 


—  40,067 
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ANNUAL  KEPORT 


SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 


CITY  OF  BOSTON 

1903 


BOSTON 

MUMICIPAL  PRINTING  OFFICE 

1903 


REPORT, 


In  compliance  with  the  Statutes,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  Rules  of  the  School  Board,  the  committee 
appointed  to  prepare  the  annual  report  of  the  School 
Committee  for  the  year  1903  respectfully  submit  the 
following : 

SCHOOL    SYSTEM. 

The  public  school  system  of  Boston  comprises  ^  one 
Normal  School  (for  girls),  two  Latin  Schools  (one  for 
boys  and  one  for  girls),  nine  High  Schools,  the  Me- 
chanic Arts  High  School  (for  boys),  fifty-eight  Gram- 
mar Schools,  six  hundred  and  eighty-eight  Primary 
Classes,  seven  Special  Classes,  eighty-nine  Kindergar- 
tens, one  School  for  the  Deaf,  an  Evening  High  School 
and  fourteen  Evening  Elementary  Schools,  six  Evening 
Drawing  Schools,  a  Special  School  on  Spectacle  Island, 
thirtv-three  Manual  Training  Schools,  and  twenty-eight 
Schools  of  Cookery. 

STATISTICS.^ 

The  following  statistics  are  for  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1903,  excepting  the  number  of  children  in  Boston 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years,  and  the 
number  reported  as  attending  public  and  private 
schools,  which  are  from  the  census  taken  September 
1,  1903  : 

Number  of  children  in  Boston  between  the  ages  of  five 

and  fifteen  Sept.  1,  1903 98,487 

Number  attending  public  schools  Sept.  1,  1903     .  .  74,312 

Number  attending  private  schools  Sept.  1,  1903    .  .  16,254 

1  Juno  30, 1903. 

*  Other  and  more  complete  statlstica  may  be  found  In  School  Documents  Nob.  8 
and  7, 1U03. 
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Whole   number  of  different  pupils  registered  in  the 
public  day  schools  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1903  : 
Boys,  49,953  ;  girls,  47,918  ;  total     ....      97,871 

BBGULAR   SCHOOLS. 

Normal  School, 

Number  of  teachers 14 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  ....  225 

Average  attendance 220 

JLatin  and  High  Schools, 

Number  of  schools 12 

Number  of  teachers 246 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  ....  6,275 

Average  attendance 5,896 

Orammar  Schools, 

Number  of  schools 58 

Number  of  teachers 1,054 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  ....  42,243 

Average  attendance      .         • 38,843 

Primary  Schools. 

Number  of  schools *  683 

Number  of  teachers •         .  688 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging   ....  32,451 

Average  attendance 28,186 

Kindergartens, 

Number  of  schools 89 

Number  of  teachers 170 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  .   '     .         .         .  4,856 

Average  attendance 3,562 

SPECIAL   SCHOOLS.^ 

Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf, 

Number  of  teachers 15 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  ....  125 

Average  attendance 105 

1  There  are  thirty  .three  Manual  Training  Schools  and  twenty -elu^t  Schools  of 
Cookery,  but  as  the  pupils  of  the  regular  public  schools  attend  them  they  are  not 
included  In  these  tables. 
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JEJvening  Schools. 

Number  of  schools 15 

Number  of  teachers 224 

Average  number  of  pupils  belongiug        .         .         .  6,249 

Average  attendance 4,618 

Evening  Draicing  Schools. 

Number  of  schools 6 

Number  of  teachers 31 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging         .         .         .  691 

Average  attendance 498 

Spectacle  Island  School. 

Number  of  teachers 1 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging         ...  10 

Average  attendance 9 

Special  Classes. 

Number  of  classes 7 

Number  of  teachers 7 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging         ...  84 

Average  attendance 63 

RECAPITULATION. 

Number  of  schools : 

Regular 843 

Special* 30 

Number  of  teachers : 

In  regular  schools 2,172 

In  special  schools  * 278 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging: 

In  regular  schools 86,050 

In  special  schools  * 7,159 

Average  attendance: 

In  regular  schools 76,707 

In  special  schools  ^ 5,293 

>  BpeoUl  dauea  Indnded. 
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CORPORAL     PUNISHMENT. 


The  question  whether  or  not  corporal  punishment 
should  be  permitted  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston  has 
arisen  frequently,  and  has  been  very  fully  discussed  at 
various  times.  Under  the  present  rules  such  punishment 
may  be  inflicted  only  upon  boys  in  the  primary  and 
grammar  schools,  and  is  restricted  to  blows  on  the 
hand  with  a  rattan.  In  March,  1902,  an  order  pro- 
viding for  the  abolition  of  this  means  of  enforcing 
discipline  was  introduced  in  the  Board,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Regulations,  who  gave 
the  matter  very  long  and  careful  consideration,  and 
in  December  of  that  year  submitted  a  lengthy  and 
interesting  report  upon  the  subject,  from  which  we 
extract  the  following: 

In  1867  the  matter  was  very  fully  considered  and  an  elabo- 
rate defence  of  corporal  punishment  was  made  in  a  report  by 
Mr.  Henry  A.  Drake.  This  report  has  been  frequently  quoted 
as  an  authority  on  that  side  of  the  question.  In  it,  however, 
Mr.  Drake  is  careful  to  limit  the  use  of  corporal  punishment  to 
"  cases  of  gross  impropriety,  wilful  and  determined  disobedience, 
and  to  persistent  defiance  of  the  regulations,  or  to  the  authority 
of  the  teacher,"  adding :  "  To  this  extent  and  no  further  do  we 
propose  to  advocate  it."  In  another  part  of  his  report  Mr, 
Drake  says:  "Teachers  lacking  in  capacity  to  govern  or  instruct 
too  often  attempt  to  supply  their  deficiency  in  personal  power 
by  the  frequent  use  of  the  rod,  '  keeping  school '  with  a  book  in 
one  hand  and  a  stick  in  the  other  —  the  most  perfect  personifi- 
cation of  petty  tyranny.  Nothing  looks  more  suspicious  than 
the  constant  occurrence  of  such  reasons  for  corporal  punishment 
as  impertinence,  inattention,  disorder,  restlessness,  disturbance^ 
playing,  tardiness,  not  one  of  which,  unless  aggravated  in  its 
character,  is  worthy  of  it,  but  should  be  met  by  some  other  form 
of  punishment.  The  kind,  sympathetic  teacher  rarely  reports 
impertinence  as  a  cause  for  punishment,  for  it  is  generally  the 
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reflection  in  the  pupil  of  anger,  undeserved  reproof,  or  bitter 
sarcasm  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Children  would  be  more 
than  human  to  sit  quietly  under  the  taunts  and  jokes  which  we 
have  known  some  teachers  to  indulge  in.  Inattention  and  rest- 
lessness too  often  originate  in  the  teacher's  lack  of  ability  to 
make  the  studies  interesting ;  disorder,  disturbance,  playing,  in 
a  want  of  that  quiet  power  which  makes  itself  constantly  felt  as 
a  check  upon  the  pupils,  or  it  may  be  in  a  most  foolish  waste  of 
power,  by  attempting  to  enforce  too  strict  discipline." 

In  1879  (School  Document  of  1879,  No.  2,  p.  37)  the  then 
Superintendent,  Samuel  Eliot,  writes  forcibly  against  it,  saying 
(p.  41)  "Corporal  punishment  is  no  prevention  of  the  wrong 
most  needing  prevention  —  the  wrong  which  is  in  danger  of 
sinking  deeper  into  the  nature  with  every  blow.  It  rather  tends 
to  pervert  the  right." 

In  1880,  Superintendent  Eliot  again  refers  to  the  subject 
(School  Document  of  1880,  No.  4,  p.  13)  saying,  "Teachers  of 
both  sexes  use  personal  violence  with  their  pupils  in  such  forms 
and  such  frequency  that  the  facts,  if  published,  would  cause 
unpleasantness.  Many  still  ply  the  rattan  as  freely  as  if  it  were 
a  feather,  and  strike  not  merely  the  hand,  but  the  head  and 
body." 

The  matter  was  referred  to  a  special  committee  of  three  for 
investigation,  and  majority  and  minority  reports  were  made 
(School  Document  of  1880,  No.  19)  for  and  against  the  abolition 
of  corporal  punishment.  From  the  majority  report  (p.  20)  it 
appears  that  with  an  average  attendance  of  12,976  boys  in  the 
grammar  schools  during  the  year  1879-80  there  were  reported 
10,973  cases  of  corporal  punishment.  The  School  Committee 
was  not  ready  absolutely  to  abolish  the  punishment,  but  the 
agitation  succeeded  in  reducing  the  number  from  an  average 
of  1,239  cases  per  month  to  an  average  of  473  cases  per  month, 
and  resolutions  were  adopted  as  follows  (Minutes  of  1880, 
p.  239): 

"  JResolved,  That,  in  the  judgment  of  this  Board,  the  use  of 
corporal  punishment  in  the  public  schools  of  this  city  can  and 
ought  to  be  greatly  diminished,  and  that,  while  regard  is  to  be 
had  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  schools,  those  teachers  who 
resort  to  corporal  punishment  least  frequently,  and  only  for  the 
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gravest  offences,  will  best  satisfy  the  desires  and  expectations 
of  this  committee." 

In  1889  our  present  Superintendent,  Mr.  Seaver,  called  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  (School  Document  No.  5,  of  1889,  p.  35), 
discussing  it  at  length,  analyzing  in  a  most  interesting  and 
helpful  manner  Mr.  Drake's  report  of  1867.  He  showed  by 
statistics  that  the  effect  of  the  previous  agitation  in  reducing 
the  number  of  cases  was  disappearing,  and  that  '^  the  progress 
towards  the  minimum  use  of  corporal  punishment  which  the 
defenders  of  that  means  of  discipline  often  promise,  and  which 
all  humane  people  earnestly  pray  for,  is  shown  by  these 
unpleasant  records  to  be  extremely  slow."  He  did  not  see  his  way 
clear  to  advocate  the  entire  abolition  of  corporal  punishment, 
but  he  argued  strongly  in  favor  of  its  restraint  and  gradual 
decrease. 

The  subject  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Regulations,  who  gave  the  matter  careful  consideration,  and 
again  there  were  majority  and  minority  reports  (School  Docu- 
ment No.  19,  of  1889),  the  majority  report,  written  by  Samuel 
B.  Capen,  being  against,  and  the  minority,  written  by  Joseph 
D.  Fallon,  in  favor  of,  abolition.  From  this  document  it  appears 
that  there  had  been  18,000  cases  of  corporal  punishment  during 
the  year  1887-88. 

In  1893  (School  Document  No.  22,  of  1893,  p.  22),  in  the  an- 
nual school  report  the  committee  say :  "  We  record  with  pleas- 
ure the  great  improvement  in  the  discipline  in  our  schools,  as 
shown  in  the  statistics  of  corporal  punishment.  When  we 
realize  that  with  our  best  teachers  corporal  punishment  is  almost 
entirely  abolished,  we  feel  assured  that  the  best  results  can  be 
reached  by  love  and  personal  influence.  We  rejoice  in  knowing 
that  teachers  are  coming  to  realize  that  they  possess  in  them- 
selves an  influence  over  their  pupils  which  is  far  more  effective 
than  the  use  of  the  rod." 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  number  of  cases  is  steadily 
decreasing.  It  appears  from  the  statistics  submitted  by  the 
Superintendent  that  in  the  year  1901  there  were  but  8,055 
reported  as  against  18,000  fifteen  years  ago,  and  this  although  the 
number  of  scholars  is  now  much  greater.  These  figures  of  8,055 
are  below  the  actual  number  of  cases,  because  some  masters. 
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Strangely  enough,  interpret  the  rules  as  requiring  reports  of  only 
such  cases  of  punishment  as  are  inflicted  by  their  subordinates, 
and  do  not  report  cases  inflicted  by  themselves.  The  regulation 
is  susceptible  of  this  interpretation,  but  in  so  interpreting  it  the 
letter  kills  the  spirit.  The  intention  undoubtedly  was  that  all 
cases  should  be  reported,  as  otherwise  the  report  is  valueless, 
and  the  regulations  should  be  amended  to  that  end,  in  order 
that  there  may  be  uniformity  in  the  reports. 

The  committee  have  given  the  matter  careful  consideration. 
They  have  read  with  interest  and  appreciate  the  force  of  the 
paper  written  by  Mr.  Charles  F.  King,  master  of  the  Dearborn 
School,  which  was  read  before,  and  received  the  approval  of,  the 
Masters'  Association.  They  have  consulted  Superintendent 
Seaver.  They  agree  with  him  that  at  this  time  it  would  be 
unwise  wholly  to  abolish  corporal  punishment  in  our  schools. 
Our  law  requires  that  all  children  within  prescribed  years  shall 
attend  school,  and  there  is  much  in  the  argument  that,  in  aggra- 
vated cases,  the  alternative  to  corporal  punishment  is  expulsion, 
and  that  expulsion  defeats  the  very  purpose  of  the  law,  filling  the 
streets  instead  of  the  schools.  The  committee  feel,  however, 
with  him,  that  there  should  be  a  determined  effort  made  by  all 
teachers  to  reduce  the  number  of  cases.  The  right  to  use  the 
rattan  may  be  necessary  as  an  ultimate  appeal,  precisely  as  the 
presence  of  the  police  may  be  essential  for  the  preservation  of 
order,  but  the  less  either  is  used  the  better.  As  Mr.  King 
ably  expresses  it :  "  The  teacher  who  trains  his  children  well  tries 
to  lead  them  to  become  influenced  by  the  higher  and  better 
motives.  In  so  doing  he  appeals  to  the  affections,  educates  the 
conscience  and  trains  the  idea  of  moral  duty.  He  leads  his 
pupils  through  his  personal  influence,  direction  and  suggestion. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  even  with  children  difficult  to 
manage,  these  motives  are  responded  to,  and  happy  obedience 
follows." 

The  argument  that  the  alternative  to  corporal  pun- 
ishment is  expulsion  is,  however,  theoretical  rather 
than  practical.  The  obligation  of  a  child  to  attend 
school  is  not  only  clearly  defined  by  statute,  but  his 
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absolute  right  to  attend  is  protected  with  equal  care, 
and  he  may  be  excluded  only  by  authority  of  the 
School  Committee,  acting  as  a  whole,  and  after  he  has 
been  given  a  hearing.  The  Regulations  expressly  limit 
the  authority  of  the  principals  to  suspension,  and  even 
that  action  may  be  taken  only  for  "  violent  and  pointed 
opposition  to  authority  in  any  particular  instance,  or 
when  the  example  of  the  pupil  is  very  injurious,  and 
in  cases  where  reformation  appears  to  be  hopeless." 
Thus  expulsion  is  not  merely  an  alternative  of  corporal 
punishment,  but  an  extreme  step  hedged  about  with 
legal  difficulties  and  to  be  undertaken  only  in  the  most 
aggravated  instances  when  the  attendance  of  the  child 
is  likely  to  result  in  grave  injury  to  the  school  or  to  his 
associates. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  the  regu- 
lations were  accordingly  amended  in  order  to  ensure 
uniformity  in  the  reporting  of  all  cases  of  corporal 
punishment,  whether  inflicted  by  subordinate  teachers 
or  by  the  masters  themselves.  It  might  fairly  be  ex- 
pected that  this  change  would  result  in  a  larger  number 
of  cases  being  reported  during  the  following  year 
(1903),  but  such  has  not  been  the  fact. 

While  the  number  of  cases  is  steadily  decreasing, 
notwithstanding  the  constant  growth  in  the  number  of 
pupils,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  each  time  the  sub- 
ject is  agitated  a  marked  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
such  punishments  immediately  follows,  as  stated  in  the 
report  from  which  we  have  quoted.  This  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  diagram  on  the  opposite  page,  in  which 
the  number  of  cases  for  three  successive  years  (1900- 
1903)  is  graphically  presented.  This  diagram  shows 
that  there  is  a  somewhat  regular  rise  and  fall  in  the 


Cases  of  Corporal  Punishment. 
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number  of  cases  of  corporal  punishment  diu^iug  the 
months  of  the  school  year,  and  while  it  would  not  l>e 
safe  to  state  that  the  variation  is  due  to  any  sjiecial 
and  particular  cause,  several  interestiuir  inferences  may 
be  drawn  tending  to  show  that  the  difficulties  of  main- 
taining discipline  are  greater  at  certain  perioils  of  the 
year,  and  at  those  times  the  greatest  necessity  exists 
for  instructors  exercising  that  wise  and  judicious  con- 
trol of  their  pupils  enjoined  by  the  Regulations  of  the 
Board. 

THE   NOiaiAL   SCHOOL. 

The  most  important  purely  educational  question  that 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Boanl  during  the 
past  year  was  with  regard  to  the  Normal  School. 
Late  in  1901  a  proposition  was  submitted  that 
application  should  be  made  to  the  Legislature  for 
authority  to  enable  the  School  Committee  to  establish, 
in  place  of  the  present  Normal  School,  a  Teachers' 
College  for  both  sexes,  with  courses  equivalent  to 
those  offered  in  ordinary  colleges,  and  with  pi^wer  to 
grant  to  its  pupils  completing  four  years'  study,  and 
practice,  an  appropriate  degree.  A  petition  and  bill 
to  such  effect  was  introduced  into  the  Legislature  of 
1902,  and  during  their  pendency  the  matter  was. 
given  very  extended  consideration  in  the  School  Board, 
there  being  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
expediency  of  the  proposed  plan.  Early  in  March  of 
that  year  the  Legislature  disposed  of  the  matter  by 
granting  leave  to  withdraw. 

In  the  following  June  an  order  was  passed  by  the 
Board  requesting  the  Superintendent  to  report  early 
in  September  an  outline  of  a  plan  to  carry  into  effect 
certain  recommendations  contained  in  his  annual  report 
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for  the  establishinpf  of  a  three-year  course  in  the 
Normal  School,  and  in  October  such  proposed  course 
was  submitted  to  the  Board,  and,  although  various 
objections  to  it  were  made,  an  order  for  its  adoption  was 
passed  at  the  final  meeting  of  the  year.  It  was  then 
necessary  to  amend  the  Rules  and  Regulations  to  con- 
form to  this  action,  and  an  order  to  that  effect  was 
referred  to  the  present  Board.  The  opinions  of  the 
Superintendent  and  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 
individually  and  as  a  Board,  were  repeatedly  obtained 
upon  various  aspects  of  the  situation,  and,  in  June, 
after  a  long  and  detailed  investigation,  the  necessary 
amendments  to  the  Regulations  to  increase  the  length 
of  the  regular  Normal  School  course  from  two  years 
to  three  were  definitely  defeated.  At  the  same  meet- 
ing (June  23)  two  orders  were  passed,  one  directing 
the  Superintendent  to  suggest  such  special  legislation 
as  would  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  carry  into 
effect,  experimentally,  the  suggestions  relating  to  the 
course  of  study  in  the  Normal  School  contained  in 
his  report  of  the  preceding  year,  and  the  other 
requesting  him,  with  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  to 
outline  a  course  of  study  for  this  school,  covering  two 
compulsory  years  and  one  optional  and  additional  year. 

On  September  22,  the  Superintendent,  in  compliance 
with  these  instructions,  reported  a  plan,  the  main 
features  of  which  were : 

1.  The  appointment  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
teachers  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools  to  give 
practical  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching  to  recent 
graduates  of  the  Normal  School  who  desire  to  receive 
such  instruction.  While  under  such  instruction,  the 
graduates  to  be  designated  as  pupil-teachers. 
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2.  Each  training  teacher  to  be  given  charge  of 
two  classes  of  grammar  or  primary  pupils,  and  the 
teaching  in  these  classes  to  be  done  by  two  pupil- 
teachers  under  the  direction  of  the  training  teacher. 

3.  The  term  of  service  of  a  pupil-teacher  ordinarily 
to  be  twenty  weeks,  but  subject  to  extension  for  good 
reasons  not  more  than  ten  additional  weeks. 

4.  Regular  and  systematic  reports  to  be  made  by 
the  training  teachers  and  by  the  Supervisors  upon 
the  work  of  the  pupil-teachers. 

5.  The  training  teachers  to  receive  twenty  dollars 
each  month  in  addition  to  their  regular  salary,  and 
the  pupil-teachers  to  receive  one  dollar  for  each  day 
of  actual  service. 

This  plan  was  favorably  acted  upon  by  the  Board  at 
its  meeting  of  October  13. 

During  the  various  discussions  concerning  the  general 
subject  of  the  Normal  School,  the  proposition  was  made 
that  men  should  be  admitted  to  the  school  as  well  as 
women.  The  Corporation  Counsel  rendered  an  opinion, 
however,  that  such  a  course  would  be  illegal,  confirm- 
ing the  views  expressed  by  a  former  Corporation 
Counsel  to  the  same  effect.  At  a  recent  meeting  an 
order  was  passed  by  the  Board  authorizing  application 
to  the  Legislature  for  permission  to  admit  men  to  the 
Normal  School  under  such  restrictions  as  may  be 
deemed  advisable,  and  thus  the  question  was  reopened. 

RELIEF  AND  CONTROL  OF  TUBERCULOSIS. 

During  the  spring  a  number  of  prominent  physicians, 
charity  workers  and  other  citizens  organized  the  Boston 
Association  for  the  Relief  and  Control  of  Tuberculosis. 
The  objects  of  this  association  are  to  promote  a  careful 
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study  of  the  conditions  regarding  tuberculosis  in  this 
city;  to  arouse  general  interest  in  securing  adequate 
provision  for  the  proper  care  of  tuberculous  patients 
either  in  their  homes  or  in  sanitoria  or  hospitals ;  and 
to  give  to  as  many  persons  as  possible  the  knowledge  of 
how  tuberculosis  spreads,  and  how  by  following  simple 
rules  of  health  and  sanitation  it  may  be  cured  and 
prevented. 

Believing  that  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
could  be  of  great  assistance  in  diffusing  this  knowledge, 
the  association  applied  to  the  School  Committee  for 
permission  to  distribute  circulars  about  tuberculosis 
among  the  pupils  of  the  grammar  and  high  schools. 
The  Board  sanctioned  this  proposition,  and  copies  of  the 
following  circular,  prepared  by  the  association,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  Hygiene  and  Physical 
Training,  are  being  distributed  under  the  authority  thus 
given : 

A  WAR  UPON  CONSUMPTION. 


Let  Us  Stamp  Out  The  Disease  From  Oub  City. 


*  It  is  in  the  power  of  man  to  cause  all  parasitic  [germ]  diseases  to  disappear 
from  tlie  world."  —  Pabteub. 

"  Prevention  is  better  than  cure  and  far  cheaper."— John  Locke. 


Consumption^  and  How  to  Prevent  it. —  Consumption  causes 
more  than  a  thousand  deaths  in  Boston  every  year.  But  able 
physicians  tell  us  that,  if  we  follow  certain  directions,  we  can 
help  to  stamp  out  this  disease. 

Consumption  is  not  inherited.  It  does  not  belong  to  our 
climate.     It  is  very  often  cured.     It  is  actually  on  the  decrease. 

Consumption  is  usually  carried  by  the  poison  which  comes 
from  the  consumptives^  sputum,  or  spit.  Sick  persons  should 
take  care  to  burn  their  spit,  or    put  it  into  the   water-closet 
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The  trouble  now  is  that  consumptives  spit  upon  the  floor  or 
in  the  street. 

The  poisonous  sputum  then  dries,  and  goes  as  dust  into  other 
people's  lungs.  A  little  spit  is  enough,  when  scattered  in  dust, 
to  infect  dozens  of  people. 

Things  Bad  for  Weak  Lungs,  —  Dust  and  smoky  or  dusty 
places  are  bad.     Dark,  damp,  or  crowded  rooms  are  bad. 

Dirty  shops  and  stores,  dirty  saloons  and  dance-halls,  dusty 
kinds  of  business,  like  marble-cutting,  sorting  feathers,  or  making 
cigars,  are  bad  for  weak  lungs.  To  sit  bent  over  one's  sewing 
or  other  work  is  bad. 

Self-indulgence  and  intemperance  are  very  bad.  Vice  which 
weakens  the  strong  kills  the  weak. 

Things  Good  for  Weak  Lungs, — Fresh  air  in  plenty  pre- 
vents consumption.     Sunshine  kills  the  germs. 

Choose  sunny  rooms.  Open  the  windows  and  let  the  air  in. 
Keep  the  house  clean.  If  a  consumptive  has  moved  out  of  a 
room  have  the  Board  of  Health  disinfect  it. 

Be  in  the  open  air  as  often  as  can  be.  Outdoor  work  is  vastly 
better  than  indoor  work.     Keep  the  feet  dry. 

Breathe  with  deep,  long,  full  breaths,  so  as  to  carry  the  fresh 
air  to  every  corner  of  your  lungs.  Do  this  always  for  several 
minutes  in  the  morning  and  at  night.  Breathe  through  the 
nostrils,  and  not  through  the  open  mouth. 

Spend  your  money  for  simple  and  well-cooked  food  —  good 
fresh  meat,  eggs,  oatmeal,  rice,  and  other  vegetables,  and  for 
bread  and  butter,  milk,  and  fruit. 

Do  not  spend  money  for  beer  or  other  liquors,  or  for  quack 
medicines,  or  "cures." 

Live  a  regular  life,  and  keep  the  bowels  regular.  Get  plenty 
of  sleep. 

Daily  bathing  is  good. 

Keep  clean  company  and  a  clear  conscience. 

Courage  is  very  important. 

Special  Care  of  Your  Household  and  Children,  —  Do  not 
sleep  in  the  same  bed  with  a  consumptive. 

Whenever  any  one  of  your  family  has  been  ill,  or  seems  weak 
or  run  down,  build  up  the  strength  at  once  with  nourishing 
food,  extra  rest  and  sleep,  and  fresh  air. 
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If  one  has  a  bad  cold  or  a  cough,  and  it  does  not  grow  better 
very  soon,  go  at  once  to  a  physician.  Don't  wait  till  it  is 
too  late. 

The  doctor  is  worth  ten  times  as  much  to  help  ward  off 
disease  as  he  is  to  cure  it. 

The  Association  asks  every  one's  help  to  make  war  against 
consumption,  and,  first  of  all  things,  against  the  habit  of  spitting 
in  improper  places. 

THE   JANITOR   SERVICE. 

In  1889  the  janitors  of  school-houses  were  placed 
under  the  classified  service,  and  have  since  been  ap- 
pointed in  accordance  with  civil  service  rules.  A  little 
more  than  a  year  ago  the  Committee  on  School  Houses, 
which  committee  has  general  supervision  and  control  of 
such  employees,  adopted  experimentally  a  plan  for  the 
promotion  of  meritorious  and  efficient  janitors  as  oppor- 
tunity occurred,  and  were  so  well  satisfied  with  the 
results  attained  that  the  plan  may  now  be  said  to  have 
developed  into  a  definite  and  well-established  policy. 
Until  very  recently  the  system  in  effect  was  this: 
Whenever  it  became  necessary  to  fill  a  vacancy  an 
opportunity  was  given  every  janitor  in  the  service  hav- 
ing charge  of  a  smaller  or  less  desirable  building,  and 
who  held  the  license  required  for  the  operating  of  the 
heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  of  the  building  in 
question,  to  apply  for  the  position.  From  the  applica- 
cations  thus  received  the  selection  was  made,  preference 
being  given  among  those  of  equal  qualifications  accord- 
ing to  seniority  of  service. 

This  plan  met  with  general  approval,  as  it  opened 
the  way  to  advancement,  and  encouraged  efficient  and 
zealous  service  with  the  prospect  of  recognition  in  due 
time  by  substantial  increase  in  compensation.    The  sys- 
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tem  was,  however,  subject  to  one  serious  objection.  Its 
manifest  tendency  was  to  restrict  the  employment  of 
new  men  of  high  standing  on  the  civil  service  list, 
unless  they  were  able  and  willing  to  enter  the  city 
employ  at  a  low  salary,  with  the  prospect  of  promotion 
at  some  indefinite  time  in  the  future.  It  was  therefore 
determined  that,  excepting  in  minor  and  less  important 
instances,  the  field  of  selection  should  include  not  only 
those  janitors  already  in  the  service,  but  candidates  upon 
the  civil  service  list  as  well,  who  might  be  certified  as 
properly  qualified  for  such  employment.  It  is  intended, 
of  course,  that  a  certain  preference  shall  be  extended  to 
men  already  in  the  service  of  proved  faithfulness  and 
ability  when  applicants  for  promotion,  but  it  is  not 
proposed  to  favor  a  careless  or  indifferent  employee  to 
the  exclusion  of  a  more  desirable  man  who  cannot 
afford  to  make  a  considerable  pecuniary  sacrifice  by 
accepting  a  low  paid  position. 

Twenty-five  deserving  janitors  have  already  been 
promoted  under  this  system,  we  think  with  marked 
advantage  to  the  service,  as  well  as  to  the  individuals 
concerned,  by  encouraging  faithful  effort  and  elevating 
the  morale  of  the  force  generally. 

SCHEDULE    OF    SALARIES   FOR   JANITORS. 

For  a  number  of  years  it  has  been  generally  admitted 
that  the  salaries  of  janitors  are  not  only  unequally 
regulated,  but  that  in  many  instances  these  employees 
are  considerably  underpaid  for  the  labor  and  responsi- 
bilities imposed  upon  them.  A  good  deal  of  attention 
has  been  given  this  matter,  and  earnest  efforts  have 
been  made  by  various  committees  to  establish  a 
schedule  that  would  work  substantial  justice  to   the 
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janitors  and  yet  not  result  in  a  larger  aggregate 
expenditure  for  such  service  than  the  finances  of  the 
Board  could  reasonably  bear.  Inquiry  of  the  school 
authorities  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  country  was 
made,  but  the  information  obtained  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  compensation  of  their  janitors  was 
determined  was  not  of  material  [assistance  in  meeting 
the  particular  conditions  existing  here,  both  with 
respect  to  types  of  buildings  and  apparatus,  and 
amount  of  service  required.  Feeling  that  justice  to 
the  janitors,  who  had  been  patiently  awaiting  for 
several  years  the  fulfilment  of  promises  made  to  them 
that  the  inequalities  and  underpayments  complained 
of  should  be  remedied,  demanded  immediate  action, 
the  Committee  on  Salaries  undertook  •  the  task  of 
preparing  a  general  schedule,  which  should  at  least 
establish  a  uniform  compensation  for  similar  work, 
and  the  result  of  their  effort  appears  in  a  report 
recently  submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  the  Board,  to 
take  effect  January  1,  1904.   (Document  No.  11,  1903.) 

The  new  schedule  is  one  that  has  been  arrived  at 
only  after  a  long  and  tentative  process,  careful  research, 
actual  inspection  of  typical  buildings,  and  estimates  of 
the  value  of  the  service  by  independent  methods,  and 
its  principal  features  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

First,  the  compensation  for  janitor  service  varies  in 
proportion  to  the  floor  area  of  the  buildings,  and  is 
based  upon  five  factors,  viz.  : 

1.  Cleaning, 

2.  Heating,  Ventilation^  and  Superintendence. 

3.  Washing  of  Windows. 

Jf.     Care  of  Yards  and  Sidewalks. 

5.     Care  of  Lawns. 

It  is  admitted  that  there  are  many  other  items  in  the 
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work  of  a  janitor  that  are  of  considerable  importance, 
but  it  was  found  that  departure  from  the  five  factors 
stated  resulted  in  confusion  in  a  maze  of  items,  many 
of  them  of  comparatively  small  importance,  the  mere 
number  of  which  precluded  the  possibility  of  incorpo- 
rating them  into  any  workable  formula,  while  the 
attempt  to  recognize  and  compensate  for  them  in  past 
years  had  probably  led  in  large  measure  to  the  pres- 
ent unsatisfactory  and  unequal  salaries  now  in  force. 
Although  the  factors  adopted  are  limited  to  but  five, 
it  is  intended  that  the  rate  of  compensation,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  schedule,  shall  be  sufficiently  high  to 
include  the  entire  amount  of  service  required  for  the 
proper  care  of  the  buildings  and  grounds. 

For  each  of  the  factors.  Cleaning^  Washing  of  Win- 
dows^ Care  of  Sidewalks  and  Yards ^  and  Care  of  Lawns ^ 
the  compensation  is  at  a  uniform  rate  for  all  buildings ; 
as  the  cost  of  such  work  does  not  vary  in  buildings  of 
different  types.  In  connection  with  the  factor.  Heat- 
ing^ Ventilation^  and  Superintendence^  the  various  build- 
ings are  divided  into  three  classes,  in  accordance  with 
the  recognized  fact  that  it  requires  a  higher  degree  of 
intelligence  and  skill  to  operate  and  care  for  the  heat- 
ing and  ventilating  plants  of  certain  buildings  than 
for  others.  The  rate  of  compensation  for  all  buildings 
in  the  same  class  is  of  course  uniform. 

One  very  important  and  interesting  detail  of  the 
schedule  is  that  regardless  of  the  size  of  any 
building,  the  rate  for  Cleaning  is  a  definite  sum  for 
the  first  1,000  square  feet,  a  different  amount  for 
the  second  1,000  square  feet,  and  so  on  up  to  the 
total  floor  area  of  the  building.  The  same  principle 
applies     to    the    factor,     Heating^     Ventilation^    and 
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Superintendence  for  all  buildings  in  the  same  class. 
The  janitor  of  a  small  building  is  therefore  paid  at 
exactly  the  same  rates  for  the  actual  area  of  his 
building  as  the  janitor  of  a  much  larger  building  for 
a  corresponding  area,  and  as  the  area  increases  the 
rate  of  compensation  decreases  until  a  fixed  minimiun 
is  reached. 

The  high  school-houses  are,  however,  excepted  from 
the  application  of  the  schedule  for  several  reasons 
which  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  specify  here  in 
detail. 

This  is  but  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  main  features  of 
the  schedule.  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Salaries 
contains  a  fuller  and  more  comprehensive  explanation, 
as  well  as  several  tables  and  diagrams  which  exhibit 
graphically  the  application  of  the  schedule  to  the 
several  school-houses,  and  its  regular  and  harmonious 
progression  in  buildings  of  various  sizes  and  types. 

THE    EVENING    SCHOOLS. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  marked  progress  in 
the  administration  of  the  Evening  Schools.  The 
Charlestown  and  East  Boston  branches  of  the  Evening 
High  School  established  in  1888  and  1889  respectively, 
have  been  made  independent  and  separate  schools,  and 
two  new  Evening  High  Schools  organized,  one  in  South 
Boston  and  the  other  in  Roxbury,  both  housed  in  the 
high  school  buildings  of  those  districts.  All  of  these 
schools,  including  also  the  Central  School,  so-called, 
which  continues  to  occupy  the  English  High  School- 
house  in  the  South  End,  have  been  exceedingly  success- 
ful in  attracting  and  holding  large  numbers  of  pupils, 
and  in  providing  adequate  instruction  in   subjects  of 
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interest  and  value  to  those  desiring  to  take  advantage 
of  this  part  of  the  educational  system  maintained  by 
the  city. 

Merely  as  an  illustration  of  the  broadening  scope  of 
the  work  of  these  schools,  we  mention  the  following : 
In  the  Charlestown  Evening  High  School  a  class  in 
practical  physiology,  with  particular  reference  to  nurs- 
ing, has  been  established,  meeting  two  evenings  a 
week.  The  first  hour  of  each  session  is  devoted  to 
physiology,  the  instruction  being  like  that  offered  in  an 
ordinary  medical  school.  The  second  hour  is  spent  in 
a  practical  demonstration  and  repetition  by  the  pupils 
of  the  duties  of  a  trained  nurse,  this  part  of  the  course 
being  similar  to  the  one  given  in  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital.  This  work  is  conducted  by  a  gradu- 
ate trained  nurse  and  a  physician.  The  course  begins 
with  the  taking  of  pulse,  respiration  and  temperature, 
and  the  use  of  clinical  charts ;  progressing  to  the  mak- 
ing of  beds,  the  preparation  of  patients  for  operations, 
bandaging,  etc.  Various  physicians  have  volunteered 
their  services,  and  have  delivered  lectures  in  this  course 
upon  the  more  common  and  fatal  diseases,  dwelling 
particularly  on  the  physiological  aspects  of  such  cases, 
and  the  proper  care  of  the  patients.  This  is  the  first 
course  of  its  kind  offered  in  a  free  evening  school  in 
the  country. 

There  are  also  classes  in  gymnastics  for  both  sexes, 
and  a  class  in  music,  dividing  its  time  between  theory 
and  choral  work.  The  school  publishes  and  maintains 
among  its  own  pupils  a  paper  called  the  "  Evening 
Star''  which  is  believed  to  be  the  first  evening  school 
paper  in  America. 
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EVENING   LECTURES. 

The  Annual  Report  for  the  year  1902  contains  a 
statement  showing  the  origin  and  early  steps  in  the 
development  of  the  plan  of  the  evening  lecture  sys- 
tem, conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Evening  Schools, 
which  has  been  materially  broadened  and  developed 
during  the  past  year.  The  first  series  of  lectures, 
twenty-four  in  number,  and  given  in  four  diflEerent 
centres,  established  in  various  school-houses,  occurred 
in  the  late  fall  and  early  winter  of  1902,  the  total 
attendance  being  16,495,  and  the  average  attendance 
687.  The  satisfactory  results  attained  warranted  a 
continuance  of  the  work,  and  four  additional  centres 
were  established,  making  eight  in  all,  and  located  as 
follows :  East  Boston,  Charlestown,  Roxbury,  Brigh- 
ton, and  Dorchester  High  School-houses,  the  Franklin 
School-house  in  the  South  End,  the  Shurtleff  School- 
house  in  South  Boston,  and  the  Lowell  School-house, 
Jamaica  Plain.  At  each  of  these  centres  a  course  of 
four  lectures  was  given  during  the  early  spring  of 
the  present  year.  The  total  attendance  was  23,572, 
and  the  average  attendance  736.  Lectures  upon  de- 
scriptive geography  and  travel  predominated  in  this 
course  as  well  as  in  the  former.  It  is  the  judgment 
of  the  committee  in  charge  of  this  work  that  free 
public  courses  must  be  made  up  to  a  great  extent  of 
these  subjects,  which  possess  very  largely  the  human 
element  and  are  thus  within  the  compass  of  the  sym- 
pathies and  interests  of  all,  and  appeal  particularly 
to  a  large  body  of  people  without  specialized  tastes 
or  definite  educational  purposes.  But  so  far  as  the 
breadth  and  variety  of  the  knowledge  sought  by  those 
to  whom  this  work  appeals  can  be  ascertained,  correla- 
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tive  opportunities  should  be  offered,  and  the  field 
covered  by  these  lectures  gradually  extended  to  in- 
clude subjects  of  undoubted  educational  and  utilitarian 
value. 

Auother  and  similar  course,  consisting  of  six  lectures 
in  each .  of  the  eight  centres  previously  named,  and 
begun  in  November,  has  just  been  completed,  the  total 
attendance  being  27,898,  and  the  average  attendance 
581.  These  figures,  significant  though  they  be,  do  not 
fully  indicate  the  extent  of  the  public  interest ;  for  it 
happened  on  several  occasions  that  large  numbers  of 
people,  sometimes  hundreds,  were  unable  to  gain  admit- 
tance to  the  hall. 

Many  lectures  in  these  courses  were  upon  subjects  of 
a  literary  nature,  and  were  well  attended.  In  a  few 
instances  the  lectures  were  without  illustration.  While 
the  audiences  on  these  occasions,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
were  not  so  large  as  at  other  lectures,  yet  they  were  of 
gratifying  size,  and  demonstrated  that  the  need  of  the 
stereopticon  is  not  absolute,  and  that  subjects  which  do 
not  admit  of  effective  illustration  of  that  sort  may  be 
included  in  the  courses  without  imperilling  their  useful- 
ness or  popularity. 

The  test  of  the  success  of  a  municipal  lecture  system 
is  public  appreciation,  and  this,  we  believe,  may  safely 
be  measured  by  the  size  of  the  audiences.  But  this 
was  not  their  only  noteworthy  characteristic.  They 
were  composed  invariably  of  serious,  orderly  people, 
who  listened  with  careful  attention  and  unmistak- 
able interest.  The  size  and  conduct  and  character 
of  the  audiences  convincingly  showed  that  there  are 
in  our  city  large  numbers  of  people  for  whom  the 
present  means  of  public  instruction  are  inadequate  or 
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ill  adapted,  who  are  earnestly  desirous  of  self-improve- 
ment, of  increasing  their  knowledge,  and  of  broadening 
their  intellectual  horizon.  The  existence  of  this  whole- 
some spirit  is  a  momentous  fact,  and  it  would  seem  to 
be  the  policy  of  wisdom  as  well  as  of  proper  economy 
for  the  municipality  to  recognize  it,  and  so  far  as  it 
is  able  to  gratify  it.  Thus  the  number  of  centres 
should  be  increased,  the  lecture  season  extended,  and 
the  scope  of  the  work  made  comprehensive  enough 
ultimately  to  include  instruction  in  all  the  more  impor- 
tant departments  of  knowledge. 

EDUCATIONAL    CENTRES. 

A  somewhat  extended  account  of  the  work  of  the 
Educational  Centres  appears  in  the  Annual  Report 
for  1902;  and  during  the  past  year  two  new  Cen- 
tres have  been  opened,  one  in  East  Boston  and  the 
other  in  the  West  End.  The  committee  in  charge  of 
this  extension  of  the  school  system  have  recently  made 
a  very  full  and  complete  report  on  the  subject  (Docu- 
ment No.  9,  1903),  from  which  we  have  drawn  the 
following :  * 

Educational  Centres  were  first  opened  April  14, 1902, 
in  the  Lowell  School,  Jamaica  Plain,  and  May  6,  1902, 
in  the  Hancock  School,  at  the  North  End.  After  these 
schools  had  been  running  a  short  time  it  was  decided 
to  open,  January  5,  1903,  a  South  Boston  Educational 
Centre  in  the  Bigelow  School,  and  on  October  26,  1903, 
an  Educational  Centre  was  opened  in  the  Chapman 
School,  East  Boston.  A  similar  Centre  has  just  been 
opened  (November  16,  1903)  in  the  crowded  West  End 
District,  at  the  Mayhew  School. 

A  new  feature  introduced  this  year  consists  of  several 
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short  courses  of  study  lectures  in  the  halls  of  these 
Centres  on  various  subjects.  In  the  South  Boston  Cen- 
tre a  successful  course  in  literature  has  just  been 
completed  by  Mr.  Bernard  M.  Sheridan  of  Lawrence. 
The  course  comprised  the  leading  American  poets. 
Passages  from  the  writings  of  the  poets  were  read  and 
discussed,  and  Mr.  Sheridan  also  gave  a  general  sketch 
of  the  works  and  life  of  each  poet.  The  members  of  the 
class  were  encouraged  to  read  the  works  of  the  author 
under  consideration  between  the  meetings  of  the  class. 

Professor  Barton  of  the  geological  department  of  the 
Institute  of  Technology  has  given  a  course  in  geology, 
with  especial  reference  to  the  geological  history  of 
Boston  and  the  adjoining  territory,  in  the  South  Boston 
Centre. 

Mr.  Martin  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  has  given 
courses  on  civil  government  in  the  East  Boston  and 
South  Boston  Centres. 

In  the  North  End  Centre  the  Lowell  Institute  has 
agreed  to  begin  this  year  the  interesting  experiment 
of  supplementing  its  rather  highly  technical  lectures 
given  at  Huntington  Hall,  in  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, by  conducting  for  the  first  time  in  its  his- 
tory three  courses  of  lectures  in  the  heart  of  one  of 
the  crowded  districts  of  the  city.  These  lectures, 
though  elementary  in  character,  will  be  given  by 
eminent  men,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  to 
what  extent  the  people  of  the  North  End  appreciate 
this  great  opportunity. 

The  experience  secured  and  the  more  accurate 
knowledge  gained  of  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  people 
of  the  several  localities  have  already  led  to  modifica- 
tions and  additions  to  the  programme,  and  doubtless 
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VACATION  SCHOOLS. 


The  Vacation  Schools  and  Playgrounds  conducted 
during  the  past  summer  have  also  been  under  the 
direction  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  Educational 
Centres,  and  were  maintained  in  East  Boston,  Charles- 
town,  the  North  End,  West  End,  South  Boston,  Rox- 
bury,  Brighton,  and  Dorchester.  In  general,  these 
schools  were  conducted  along  the  lines  established  by 
the  experience  of  recent  years.  The  expenditure  for 
Vacation  Schools  and  Playgrounds  in  1902  amounted 
to  $10,892.90,  while  this  year  it  was  possible  to  provide 
an  appropriation  of  but  $10,150  for  such  purposes. 
Thus  the  committee  were  embarassed  by  a  small  appro- 
priation, with  a  probable  increase  in  attendance.  Each 
master  was  therefore  urged  to  appoint  only  such 
teachers  as  were  strictly  necessary  for  the  efficiency  of 
his  school,  and  he  was  further  urged  to  use  the  utmost 
care  in  selecting  capable  teachers,  so  that  the  very 
best  results  might  be  obtained.  In  this  way  the 
number  of  pupils  per  teacher  was  raised  33  per  cent, 
(from  21,  which  had  been  the  average  during  1902,  to 
28).  That  this  result  was  reached  without  diminishing 
the  interest  of  the  pupils  in  their  work  seems  clear, 
because  the  percentage  of  attendance,  based  on  the 
total  enrolment,  which  for  the  preceding  year  was  39, 
increased  this  last  year  to  43. 

In  like  manner  the  most  rigid  economy  in  the  use  of 
supplies  was  required.  Thus  the  cost  per  pupil  per 
week,  which  in  the  summer  of  1902  was  $0.44  was 
reduced  in  the  summer  of  1903  to  $0.33,  a  reduction  of 
25  per  cent.  In  spite  of  all  these  precautions  it  was 
found  that  the  great  increase  in  daily  attendance, 
coupled  with  the  decrease  in  the  appropriation,  made 
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it  necessary  to  cut  one  week  off  the  usual  term  of  the 
schools. 

An  entirely  new,  and  we  think  important  departure 
was  made  this  year,  and  consisted  in  taking  whole 
classes  of  boys  or  girls  to  the  nearest  public  bath  and 
there,  with  the  assistance  of  a  competent  instructor, 
giving  them  lessons  in  swimming.  Such  instruction  in 
swimming  was  given  the  older  children  in  the  East 
Boston,  the  South  Boston,  and  the  Charlestown  schools. 
This  work  was  rendered  possible  by  the  kind  coopera- 
tion of  the  City  Bath  Commission  in  reserving  the 
neighboring  public  baths  at  certain  hours  for  the 
school  children,  and  sincere  thanks  are  due  Mr.  Thomas 
J.  Lane,  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  for  his 
interest  and  cooperation. 

NAMES    OF    BUILDINGS. 

Previous  to  1821,  the  various  schools,  with  but  two 
exceptions,  were  designated  by  their  localities.  One  of 
the  exceptions  was  the  Franklin  School,  the  first  school 
in  this  city  to  be  named  in  honor  of  any  individual. 
In  1821  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
expediency  of  conferring  names  upon  schools,  and 
reported  that  "  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  giving 
specific  names  cannot  be  doubted."  From  that  date 
the  general  custom  has  prevailed  of  naming  various 
schools  in  honor  of  distinguished  citizens.  Many  have 
been  named  after  the  successive  mayors,  others  for 
statesmen,  patriots,  clergymen,  and  men  and  women 
who  have  been  largely  instrumental  in  advancing  the 
educational  interests  of  the  community. 

This  year  a  somewhat  larger  number  of  schools 
than  usual,  both  new  and  old,  have  been  named,  and 
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the  committee  whose  duty  it  is  to  consider  and  report 
upon  all  propositions  relating  to  this  subject,  in  sub- 
mitting a  list  of  names  to  be  given  various  schools, 
said  in  their  report :  "  Your  committee  believe  that 
the  name  of  a  school  should  be  of  such  a  character 
as  to  awaken  in  the  scholars  patriotism,  and  a  desire 
to  serve  their  country.  A  great  name  is  an  incen- 
tive to  great  service.  The  lives  of  its  best  men  make 
the  history  of  a  country.  In  no  way  can  history  be 
better  taught  than  through  the  lives  of  the  men  who 
have  become  famous  in  art,  in  letters,  in  science,  or 
in  public  life.  Your  committee  recognize  that  there 
are  certain  local  historical  traditions  that  the  names 
of  the  schools  may  well  preserve,  and  that  there  are 
men  who  have  served  their  country  well  in  a  less  ex- 
alted position  whose  names  should  be  perpetuated,  but 
they  feel  that  in  Boston  this  principle  has  received  full 
recognition,  while  many  names  of  national  importance 
find  no  place  in  our  list  of  schools." 

Among  the  names  suggested  by  the  committee  in 
accordance  with  their  belief  that  the  name  of  a  school 
should  be  an  inspiration  to  its  teachers  and  pupils, 
rather  than  a  mere  memorial,  were  the  following,  all 
of  which  were  adopted  by  the  Board :  Washington, 
Jefferson,  Paul  Jones,  Farragut,  Marshall,  Miles  Stand- 
ish,  Henry  Vane,  and  Hull. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  DESCRIPTIONS   OF  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

The  appendix  to  this  report  contains  illustrations  and 
brief  descriptions  of  the  Latin  and  High  School-houses, 
The  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  and  the  School 
Committee  Headquarters  on  Mason  street,  thus  complet- 
ing the  plan  begun  in  1900  and  continued  in  1901  and 
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1902.  The  present  report  together  with  those  of  the 
three  years  immediately  preceding  contain  such  material 
relating  to  every  permanent  school  building  owned  and 
occupied  by  the  city  for  school  purposes  in  the  respective 
districts  covered  by  each  report  at  the  time  it  went  to 
press.  It  is  suggested  that  after  an  interval  of  say  five 
yeai*s  the  same  course  be  followed  with  regard  to  the 
new  school-houses  erected  during  that  period,  and  re- 
peated after  the  lapse  of  a  similar  space  of  time,  so 
that  a  complete  pictorial  history  of  the  school  plant 
may  be  readily  accessible  for  future  reference. 


On  June  3,  1903,  occurred  the  death  of  William  E. 
Endicott,  master  of  the  Christopher  Gibson  District. 
Mr.  Endicott  was  a  man  who  at  all  times  gave 
faithful  and  honest  service ;  a  man  who  won  and  held 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  pupils,  teachers,  and  resi- 
dents of  his  district.  He  was  born  at  Canton,  Mass., 
on  April  1,  1842;  in  his  youth  fought  for  the  preser- 
vation of  his  country ;  and  subsequently  devoted  the 
best  of  his  life  to  the  educational  interests  of  this  city. 
He  entered  the  Boston  service  in  September,  1866,  in 
the  same  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and 
thus  taught  continuously  for  more  than  a  third  of  a 
century. 

Warren  E.  Eaton,  master  of  the  Harvard  District, 
died  on  the  third  day  of  July,  1903.  He  was  born  in 
North  Reading,  Mass.,  on  January  7,  1839;  became 
sub-master  in  the  Prescott  School  on  April  1,  1866; 
and  master  of  the  Harvard  District  January  1,  1867. 
Mr.  Eaton  brought  to  the  discharge  of  every  duty 
unfailing  fidelity  and  unselfish  devotion.     Possessing  a 
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strong  though  unassuming  character,  he  commanded 
the  love  and  respect  of  his  associates ;  and  his  long 
experience  in  the  conduct  of  school  affairs,  joined  to  a 
natural  love  for  his  profession,  gave  great  value  to  his 
counsels  in  educational  matters. 

George  W.  M.  Hall,  master  of  the  Washmgton  Alls- 
ton  District,  died  suddenly  on  December  6,  1903.  'Mr. 
Hall  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  April  29,  1836, 
and  entered  the  Boston  service  as  usher  in  the  Mayhew 
School  on  Hawkins  street  in  1869.  In  1875  he  became 
master  of  the  Brighton  Harvard  School  (now  the 
Washington  Allston)  where  he  continued  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  Independent  in  thought,  firm  in 
conviction,  strong  in  administrative  capacity,  he  wisely 
conducted  the  important  interests  committed  to  his 
charge,  and  withal  performed  many  unobtrusive  acts  of 
kindness  that,  known  to  but  few  perhaps,  will  live  in 
grateful  memories  for  years  to  come.  His  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  his  associates  was  not  confined  to  dis- 
trict lines,  and  the  success  attending  the  formation  and 
estaljlishment  by  legislative  action  of  the  Public  School 
Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  is  largely  due  to  his  imsel- 
fish  and  untiring  interest  and  persistent  effort. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

JAMES  A.  McDonald, 

Chodrman. 
DAVID  A.  ELLIS, 
WILLIAM  T.  KEOUGH. 
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APPENDIX. 


PUBLIC   LATIX  SCHOOL. 

The  Boston  Town  Records  read  :  "  The  13th  of  the  2d  moneth, 
1635.  Att  a  Generall  meeting  upon  publique  notice  ...  it 
was  then  generally  agreed  upon  that  our  brother  Philemon 
Pormort  shalbe  hi  treated  to  become  scholemaster,  for  the  teach- 
ing and  nourtering  of  children  with  us."  This  vote  was  the 
beginning  of  the  school  which  ever  since  has  been  maintained 
by  the  town  and  city  of  Boston,  and  is  now  known  as  the 
Public  Latin  School.  Until  1682  this  school  was  the  only  pub- 
lic school  in  the  town,  and  it  is  the  oldest  educational  insti- 
tution with  continuous  existence  in  the  country.  Unlike  the 
common  schools  of  later  times  which  were  established  for  the 
elementary  education  of  all  the  children  in  the  town,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Public  Latin  School  was  solely  the  preparation  of 
boys  for  the  University  in  order  that  the  colony  might  be  aided 
in  securing,  says  the  historian,  "  a  body  of  learned  men  who  *  by 
acquaintance  with  ancient  tongues '  should  be  able  to  obtain  *  a 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures'  and  qualified  Ho  discover  the  true 
sense  and  meaning  of  the  original.' "  It  has  always  been  a 
classical  school ;  its  head  masters  and  many  of  its  teachers  have 
been  eminent  classical  scholars,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  it  will  depart  from  its  traditions  and  be  other  than  a 
classical  school  for  years  to  come. 

The  earliest  separate  Latin  School-house  was  located  just 
below  King's  Chapel,  on  School  street' (1704-1748).  Previous 
to  that  time,  the  school  was  probably  kept  in  the  same  building 
in  which  the  master  lived.  The  second  building  was  situated 
on  the  south  side  of  School  street  (1748-1810).  The  third 
building  (1812-1844)  was  also  located  on  the  south  side  of 
School  street.  About  1844  this  building  was  taken  down  to 
permit  the  erection  of  Horticultural  Hall,  and  on  the  8th  of 
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July  the  school  was  transferred  to  a  new  building  on  Bedford 
street  erected  for  the  joint  use  of  this  and  the  English  High 
School.  About  1873,  and  for  several  years  thereafter,  a  part  of 
the  school  occupied  the  building  on  Mason  street  lately  vacated 
by  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School.  The  present  school- 
house  on  Warren  avenue  was  begun  in  1877,  completed  in 
November,  1880,  and  dedicated  on  the  22d  of  February,  1881. 
Area  of  site  (including  English  High  School),  85,560  square 
feet. 
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BRIGHTON   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

This  school  was  established  by  the  School  Committee  of  the 
town  of  Brighton  on  March  22,  1841,  and  occupied  a  building 
erected  by  citizens  and  used  as  as  an  academy  on  Academy 
Hill,  which  was  at  first  rented  and  subsequently,  during  the 
same  year,  purchased,  for  the  purpose.  In  1842  the  school  was 
removed  to  the  lower  floor  of  the  Town  Hall,  where  it  remained 
until  1847,  when  the  more  advanced  pupils  were  transferred  to 
the  Academy  on  Rockland  street,  now  Academy  Hill  road,  to 
constitute  a  high  school  proper,  as  previous  to  this  time  pupils 
had  been  admitted  to  the  school  at  the  age  of  ten  instead  of  on 
their  qualifications  for  advanced  instruction.  On  September  1, 
1856,  the  school  was  removed  to  a  new  building  south  of  the 
Academy  on  Rockland  street,  which  was  burned  on  March  20, 
1867.  A  new  building  was  then  erected  on  Academy  Hill, 
which  was  dedicated  on  March  4,  1868.  This  school-house  is 
still  standing,  but  unoccupied.  The  present  building  situated 
at  the  corner  of  Cambridge  and  Warren  streets  was  begun  in 
1895,  first  occupied  in  September,  1896,  and  dedicated  April 
23,  1897.     Area  of  site,  41,871  square  feet. 
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CHARLESTOWN   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

This  school  was  established  in  1847,  and  the  first  building 
for  its  accommodation,  located  on  the  same  site  that  the  school 
now  occupies,  was  dedicated  on  June  17,  1848.  Owing  to  the 
growth  of  the  school  it  became  necessary  in  about  twenty  years 
to  house  a  number  of  its  pupils  in  the  upper  rooms  of  the 
Charlestown  City  Hall.  In  1869  an  addition  to  the  site  was 
purchased,  and  several  plans  for  a  new  building  or  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  original  structure  were  proposed.  The  decision 
arrived  at  was  to  remodel  the  old  building  and  to  add  to  it  a 
large  new  wing.  The  school-house,  thus  remodeled  and 
enlarged,  and  situated  at  the  corner  of  Concord  and  Bartlett 
streets.  Monument  square,  was  dedicated  on  December  14, 1870. 
Area  of  site,  which  was  enlarged  in  1898  and  again  in  1902, 
16,382  square  feet. 
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DORCHESTER   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

This  school  was  organized  under  the  School  Committee  of 
the  old  town  of  Dorchester  in  1852.  The  first  building  was  a 
wooden  edifice  containing  four  rooms  at  the  corner  of  Gibson 
street  and  Dorchester  avenue,  now  occupied  by  primary  and 
kindergarten  classes.  In  1870,  shortly  after  the  annexation  of 
Dorchester  to  Boston,  the  school  removed  to  a  brick  building 
at  the  corner  of  Dorchester  avenue  and  Centre  street,  now 
devoted  to  grammar  purposes,  where  it  remained  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  present  school-house  situated  at  tlie  junction  of 
Talbot  avenue.  Centre  and  Washington  streets.  The  site  for 
this  building  was  acquired  in  1896,  but  it  was  not  until  the  sum- 
mer of  1898  that  the  contract  for  its  erection  was  entered  into. 
The  new  school-house  was  first  occupied  on  June  3,  1901,  and 
was  dedicated  on  December  5  of  the  same  year.  Area  of  site, 
60,000  square  feet. 
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EAST  BOSTON  HIGH   SCHOOL. 

The  East  Boston  High  School  was  opened  in  September, 
1878,  as  a  branch  of  the  English  High  and  Girls'  High  Schools. 
It  occupied  the  third  floor  of  the  Old  Lyman  School-house  at 
the  corner  of  Paris  and  Meridian  streets.  As  the  school  in- 
creased in  numbers  larger  accommodations  became  necessary, 
and  in  1880  a  class  was  placed  in  Sumner  Hall,  a  building  in  the 
rear  on  Wesley  street.  In  the  same  year  the  school  became  a 
separate  and  independent  organization.  Sumner  Hall  was 
occupied  until  1884,  when  an  annex  containing  six  rooms  was 
added  to  the  Old  Lyman  School-house;  these,  with  the  third 
floor  of  that  building,  furnished  accommodations  until  May  13, 
1901,  when  the  present  school-house,  placed  under  contract  in 
1898,  was  first  occupied.  This  building  was  dedicated  on 
November  21,  1901.     Area  of  site,  27,500  square  feet. 
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ENGLISH   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Daring  the  year  1820  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  an 
"  English  Classical  School "  for  the  training  of  boys  who  were 
to'be  prepared  for  active  life  rather  than  for  the  university  was 
submitted  to  the  School  Committee,  and  at  a  town  meeting  held 
on  January  15,  1821,  "was  nearly  unanimously  accepted,  but 
three  persons  voting  in  the  negative."  The  school  soon  came 
to  be  known  as  the  "  English  High  School,"  and  is  so  referred 
to  in  the  records  of  the  School  Committee  until  1832,  when  it 
was  formally  declared  that  "  the  only  proper  and  legal  title  by 
which  it  can  be  known  is  that,  given  it  by  the  town,  of  English 
Classical  School."  But  in  the  following  year  a  vote  was  passed 
restoring  the  name  "  by  which  it  has  always  been  designated  in 
the  records  and  in  the  regulations  of  the  board  since  the  year 
1824,  viz. ;  English  High  School." 

During  the  first  three  years  of  its  existence  the  English  High 
School  occupied  a  part  of  a  school-house  on  Derne  street,  at  the 
corner  of  Temple,  the  rest  of  that  building  being  occupied  by 
the  grammar  and  writing  school  then  or  soon  afterwards  known 
as  the  Bowdoin  School.  The  Derne-street  School-house  was 
pulled  down  many  years  ago  to  clear  the  ground  for  the  Beacon 
Hill  Reservoir,  which  in  its  turn  was  demolished  to  make  room 
for  the  extension  of  the  State  House.  The  next  home  of  the 
English  High  School,  from  1824  to  1844,  was  in  a  building 
specially  designed  for  it,  which  is  still  standing  on  Pinckney 
street  (Sharp  School-house).  In  1844  the  English  High  and 
the  Latin  Schools  became  co-tenants  of  the  building  on  Bedford 
street;  whence  they  were  removed  at  Christmas,  1880,  to  the 
present  building  on  Montgomery  street,  which  was  dedicated 
February  22,  1881.  From  1870  to  1873  some  of  the  classes 
were  placed  in  the  Mason-street  building,  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  and  in  the  latter  year  were 
removed  to  the  old  Bowditch  School-house  on  South  street, 
which  was  then  vacant  Area  of  site  (including  Public  Latin 
School),  85,560  square  feet. 
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GIRLS'   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

In  1825  the  School  Committee  instructed  a  sub-committee  of 
its  body  "to  consider  the  expediency  and  practicability  of 
establishing  a  publick  school  for  the  instruction  of  girls  in  the 
higher  departments  of  science  and  literature,"  adopted  unani- 
mously a  favorable  report  on  the  subject,  and  established  a 
"  High  School  for  Girls,"  as  it  was  called,  in  the  Bowdoin 
School-house.  In  1827  the  School  Committee  was  about  evenly 
divided  on  the  question  of  discontinuing  the  school,  and  in  1828, 
the  City  Council  failing  to  make  an  appropriation  for  its  main- 
tenance, the  school  came  to  an  end. 

The  next  public  movement  for  a  girls'  high  school  was  started 
in  1853,  when  a  petition  bearing  over  three  thousand  signatures 
was  brought  to  the  School  Committee,  praying  that  a  high 
school  for  girls  might  be  established.  The  first  conclusion  was 
adverse  to  the  project,  the  unsuccessful  high  school  of  1826-28 
being  cited  in  support  thereof.  Meanwhile  the  Committee  on 
Public  Instruction  of  the  City  Council  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  ought  to  be  four  high  schools  for  girls,  "  one  at  £ast 
Boston,  one  at  South  Boston,  one  at  the  South  End,  and  one  at 
the  West  End  of  the  city  proper."  Finally,  November  14, 
1854,  the  School  Committee  decided  to  introduce  high  school 
studies  into  the  existing  Normal  School,  and  to  enlarge  the 
Normal  School  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  doing  this.  Thus 
the  Normal  School,  originally  established  in  1852  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  preparing  young  women  for  the  business  of  teach- 
ing, came  to  be  also  a  high  school,  and  soon  acquired  the  name 
of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School. 

The  normal  element  in  this  combination  became  relatively 
more  and  more  inconspicuous,  insomuch  that  it  became  neces- 
sary in  1872  to  give  the  Normal  School  a  separate  existence  in 
order  to  save  it  from  total  absorption.  Thus  the  Girls'  High 
School  dates  its  separate  and  independent  life  from  1872, 
although  it  had  existed  in  the  bosom  of  the  Normal  School  for 
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eighteen  years  prior  to  that  time.     Its  iirst  home  was  in  the 
old  Adams  School  building  on  Mason  street. 

The  present  school-house,  situated  on  a  lot  extending  through 
from  West  Newton  street  to  Pembroke  street,  was  begun  in  the 
spring  of  1869,  and  was  occupied  in  October,  1870.  It  was 
formally  dedicated  on  April  19,  1871.  Area  of  site,  37,480 
square  feet. 
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GIRLS'  LATIN   SCHOOL. 

This  school  was  founded  to  meet  the  demand  that  girls  be 
provided  with  the  same  opportunities  to  fit  for  college  that  had 
long  been  enjoyed  by  boys,  and  for  this  purpose  three  different 
measures  were  proposed  to  the  School  Committee  in  1877. 
The  first  was  to  organize  a  college  preparatory  department  in 
the  Girls'  High  School ;  the  second  to  admit  girls  to  the  Public 
Latin  School;  and  the  third  to  establish  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent school  for  girls.  The  last  measure  was  adopted,  and 
the  Girls'  Latin  School  established  February  4,  1878.  For 
twenty  years  from  its  organization  this  school  occupied  a  por- 
tion of  the  Girls'  High  School-house  on  West  Newton  street, 
but  the  growth  of  both  schools  made  this  arrangement  finally 
physically  impossible,  and  in  1898  additional  accommodations 
were  rented  in  Copley  square,  since  which  time  the  school  has 
been  divided,  three-fifths  of  the  pupils  being  assigned  to  the 
Copley-square  building  and  two-fifths  to  the  West  Newton - 
street  building. 
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MECHANIC  ARTS   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

In  his  annual  report  for  1883  Mr.  Edwin  P.  Seaver,  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Schools,  presented  a  comprehensive  state- 
ment of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  industrial  education, 
submitted  a  tentative  plan  for  instruction  in  tool  work,  and 
called  attention  to  rooms  in  the  Public  Latin-English  High 
School  building  that  were  available  for  the  experiment.  Six 
years  later  Mr.  Seaver  renewed  his  recommendation  in  his 
report  of  1889,  and  after  an  extended  tour  of  investigation,  and 
a  careful  study  of  the  principal  manual  training  schools  of  the 
country,  presented  a  special  report,  accompanied  by  a  detailed 
plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  in 
this  city.  On  Nov.  26,  1889,  the  School  Committee  passed  an 
order  requesting  the  City  Government  to  erect  a  school  build- 
ing "adapted  to  manual  training  work,"  and  the  present 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  situated  at  the  corner  of  Belvidere 
and  Dalton  streets,  was  finally  occupied,  in  an  incompleted 
state,  in  September,  1893. 

The  school  soon  outgrew  its  original  quarters,  and  an  addition, 
which  nearly  doubled  its  capacity,  was  begun  in  1898  and  com- 
pleted in  the  spring  of  1901.  The  original  site  has  recently 
been  enlarged  by  some  14,000  square  feet,  and  plans  for  another 
large  extension  are  now  being  prepared. 

This  school  is  neither  a  trade  school  nor  an  institution 
peculiarly  adapted  to  pupils  of  any  particular  class  or  social 
condition.  Its  special  function  is  to  furnish  systematic  instruc- 
tion in  drawing  and  the  elements  of  the  mechanic  arts,  in 
addition  to  a  thorough  high  school  course  in  which  mathemati- 
cal and  scientific  branches  predominate.  It  aims  to  educate  its 
pupils  not  primarily  to  become  mechanics,  but  to  become  men 
of  intelligence  and  skill.  Area  of  site  (exclusive  of  recent 
addition),  22,881  square  feet. 
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ROXBURY    HIGH    SCHOOL. 

The  Roxbury  High  School  for  boys  was  established  in  1852, 
and,  in  1861,  was  combined  with  the  High  School  for  girls, 
established  in  1854.  It  formerly  occupied  a  building  on  Eenil- 
worth  street,  erected  in  1860,  and  still  used  for  school  pur- 
poses. The  present  school-house  on  Warren  street  was  com- 
pleted in  October,  1891,  and  dedicated  April  1,  1892.  Area  of 
site,  25,617  square  feet. 
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SOUTH   BOSTON  HIGH   SCHOOL. 

The  first  steps  toward  the  establishment  of  the  South  Boston 
High  School,  the  latest  addition  to  the  high  school  system  of 
Boston,  appear  to  have  been  taken  in  1875  when  a  South  Bos- 
ton member  of  the  School  Committee  vainly  endeavored  to 
secure  a  girls'  high  school  for  that  district. 

In  1892  the  City  Council  requested  the  School  Committee  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  high  school  in  South 
Boston,  but  the  reply  was  returned  that  there  appeared  to  be 
no  necessity  or  demand  for  such  a  school.  In  1894,  however, 
a  petition  of  1,099  citizens  of  South  Boston  formally  requested 
of  the  School  Committee  its  establishment,  and  the  reply  was 
this  time  made  that  the  necessity  of  a  high  school  there  was 
recognized,  but  that  other  needs  of  the  city  should  first  be  met, 
and  that  this  one  ought  to  be  supplied  as  soon  as  the  finances  of 
the  city  might  permit. 

In  1896  an  appropriation  was  made  by  the  School  Committee 
for  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  land,  and  in  1897,  when  the 
Water  Department  vacated  the  reservoir  on  Thomas  park,  that 
site  was  selected  for  the  school;  and  the  City  Council  turned 
over  to  the  School  Committee  so  much  of  it  as  might  be  needed 
for  school  purposes.  For  the  land  thus  acquired  the  School 
Committee  paid  the  Water  Department  at  the  rate  of  30  cents 
per  square  foot.  The  general  contract  was  executed  October 
11,  1898,  and  the  building,  which  stands  on  the  eastern  end  of 
the  historic  Dorchester  Heights,  was  first  occupied  on  Septem- 
ber 11,  1901.  The  formal  dedicatory  exercises  took  place  on 
Tuesday,  November  26,  1901.     Area  of  site,  79,646  square  feet. 
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WEST   ROXBURY  HIGH   SCHOOL. 

The  present  West  Roxbury  High  School  traces  its  beginnings 
back  into  the  seventeenth  century,  when,  in  1676  and  later, 
Hugh  Thomas,  John  Ruggles,  and  others  gave  to  the  town  of 
Roxborough  land  "  for  the  use  of  a  schocj  only,"  and  contribu- 
tions of  money.  It  was,  however,  through  John  £Iiot^  the 
"  Apostle  to  the  Indians,"  and  for  nearly  sixty  years  minister 
of  the  church  in  Roxbury,  that  the  main  impetus  to  the  school 
fund  was  given.  In  the  year  1689  Eliot  gave  seventy-five  acres 
of  land  "  for  the  maintenance,  support  and  encouragement  of  a 
school  and  schoolmaster  at  .  .  .  Jamaica  or  Pond  Plain," 
in  order  to  prevent,  as  he  quaintly  expresses  it,  the  "incon- 
venience of  ignorance." 

For  more  than  one  hundred  years  this  and  other  property  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  school  was  in  the  hands  of  individuals  as 
trustees  until,  in  the  year  1804,  the  "  Trustees  of  the  Eliot 
School"  were  incorporated.  As  early  as  1831  the  School  Com- 
mittee of  the  town  of  Roxbury  and  the  Eliot  Trustees  cooper- 
ated in  maintaining  the  school.  In  1842  a  high  school  was 
proposed.  It  was  agreed  between  the  School  Committee  and 
the  trustees  that  the  Eliot  fund  should  provide  instruction  to 
the  most  advanced  pupils,  leaving  the  lower  departments  of 
instruction  to  be  provided  for  and  conducted  by  the  city.  In 
1855  the  town  of  West  Roxbury  —  it  had  in  1851  been  set  apart 
from  Roxbury  and  incorporated  as  an  independent  municipality 
—  assumed  complete  control  of  the  school,  but  continued  to 
receive  pecuniary  assistance  from  the  Eliot  fund  until  annexa- 
tion to  Boston  in  1873,  when  the  trustees  withdrew  their  sup- 
port. Since  that  date  the  scliool  has  been  known  as  the  West 
RoxBUFwY  High  School. 

The  first  building  appears  to  have  been  built,  about  1676,  on 
the  site  of  the  present  soldiers'  monument,  at  the  junction  of 
South,  Centre,  and  Eliot  streets,  in  Jamaica  Plain.  In  1731  a 
new  building  was  erected  on  the  same  land.    The  third  building 
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was  built  in  1787  on  Eliot  street,  where  the  present  Eliot 
School,  the  fourth  building  in  the  series,  now  stands.  This 
latter  building  was  dedicated  in  1832,  and  is  still  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Eliot  Trustees,  and  used  by  them  for  educational 
purposes  not  regularly  within  the  scope  of  the  courses  laid  down 
by  the  public  school  authorities.  In  1855  the  girls'  department 
was  moved  to  Village  Hall,  on  Thomas  street,  but  in  1858  the 
boys'  department  was  again  united  with  the  girls',  and  the 
building  on  Eliot  street  was  for  the  time  closed.  In  1867  the 
building  on  Elm  street  was  built.  It  bears  the  inscription  over 
the  front  door : 

1689  — Eliot  High  School— 1867 

In  1892  additional  land  was  purchased  in  the  rear  of  the 
existing  building,  in  view  of  the  obvious  necessity  for  increas- 
ing the  accommodations  for  the  school  in  the  near  future,  and  in 
1898  the  present  building,  planned  and  authorized  as  an  addi- 
tion to  the  Elm  street  building,  but  in  reality  a  complete  and 
modern  building,  four-fold  exceeding  in  size  the  structure  to 
which  it  is  annexed,  was  begun,  and  first  occupied  by  the  school 
in  September,  1900.  It  was  dedicated  on  November  22,  1901. 
Area  of  site,  47,901  square  feet. 
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THE   HORACE   MANN   SCHOOL  FOR   THE  DEAF. 

This  interesting  and  justly  celebrated  school,  owes  its  exist- 
ence to  the  efforts  of  a  few  earnest  people  who  believed  that 
the  oral  system  of  instruction  for  the  deaf,  which  Horace  Mann 
had  observed  in  Germany  and  brought  to  public  attention  in 
this  country  twenty-five  years  previously,  could  be  made  to 
succeed  here  as  well  as  there ;  and  that  this  method  had  great 
advantages  over  all  others.  One  of  these  advantages  is  pointed 
out  by  the  Hon.  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard,  in  his  historical  address 
read  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  building  on  Newbury  street 
in  1890.     He  says: 

This  was  the  first  public  day-scliool  ever  opened  to  deaf  children. 
Before  this  they  had  been  gathered  into  institutions,  apart  from  friends, 
isolated  from  the  world  around  them,  a  distinct  and  separate  community. 
This  plan  was  thought  necessary  to  their  education.  Our  experiment, 
carried  on  for  twenty-one  years,  has  proved  by  its  continued  and  grow- 
ing success  that  to  the  deaf  as  well  as  to  others  all  the  advantages  of 
school  education  can  be  extended  without  the  severance  of  home  and 
family  ties. 

This  school,  first  known  as  the  "  School  for  Deaf  Mates,''  was 
opened  November  10,  1869,  and  for  a  time  was  kept  in  two 
divisions  —  one  in  East  street  and  the  other  in  Somerset  street 
Soon  after  better  accommodations  were  found  in  Pemberton 
square,  and  later  it  was  removed  to  63  Warrenton  street,  where 
it  remained  for  fifteen  years.  May  8,  1877,  the  name  of  the 
school  was  changed  to  "The  Horace  Mann  School  for  the 
Deaf."  In  1885  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  granting 
to  the  city  the  perpetual  right  to  use  a  lot  of  land  on  Newbury 
street,  near  Exeter  street,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  and  main- 
taining thereon  a  school  building  for  the  use  of  The  Horace 
Mann  School.  The  building  was  completed  and  occupied  in 
June,  1890,  and  was  dedicated  on  Monday,  November  10  of  that 
year,  the  twenty-first  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  school. 

The  State  has  always  borne  a  portion  of  the  expense  of  main- 
tiiining  this  school,  and  now  contributes  15100  per  annum  for 
each  pupil  resident  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  $150  for  each 
non-resident  pupil.     Area  of  site,  8,400  square  feet. 
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SCHOOL  COMMITTEE   HEADQUARTERS. 

This  building,  situated  on  Mason  street,  was  erected  in 
1846-47  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Adams  School,  so  called 
in  honor  of  Samuel  Adams,  the  distinguished  revolutionary 
patriot,  on  the  same  site  that  was  presumably  occupied  by  the 
South  Reading  and  Writing  School,  established  in  1717.  The 
Normal  School,  established  in  1852,  and  which  in  1854  became 
the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  occupied  the  building  (with 
the  exception  of  the  lower  floor,  in  which  the.  Public  Library 
had  its  home  from  March  20,  1854,  to  Juno  30,  1858)  from 
October,  1852,  until  October,  1870,  when  it  was  removed  to  the 
present  Girls'  High  School-house  on  West  Newton  street. 
Extensive  additions  and  alterations  were  made  in  1861,  when 
the  rooms  of  an  adjacent  edifice  vacated  by  the  Natural  History 
Society,  were  also  occupied,  and  the  building  was  formally 
dedicated  to  its  new  uses  on  the  thirtieth  of  December  that 
year.  For  several  years  subsequent  to  1870  the  building  was 
occupied  by  overflow  classes  from  the  English  High  and  Public 
Latin  Scliools.  Since  January,  1877,  it  has  been  occupied  as 
the  oflices  of  the  School  Committee.  Area  of  site,  7,148  square 
feet. 
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